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THE FOUNDING OF A NEW CAPITAL: SAMARRA’ 
By OSMAN 8. A. ISMAIL 


° Surra-man-ra’a ’, says Mas'üdi, ‘is the last of the great cities founded in 
Islam.’ t Seven in all, till the time of Mas'üdi, these were according to him : 
Basra, founded in 17/638-9 ; Kiifa, founded in 17/638-9 ; Fustat, founded in 
20/640-1; Ramla * and Wasit, founded in 13-14/634-6; Baghdad, founded 
in 145/762-3 ; and Surra-man-ra’é, founded in 221/834-5. The one common 
feature was that, except for Ramla, these towns were all garrison centres. 
Built on the edge of the desert, the natural refuge for the predominantly 
nomadic Arab invading armies, the first five cities maintained all along an 
Arab-Islamic tradition. Emerging almost at the same time (save for Ramla) 
and marking at the respective moments of their emergence, historical land- 
marks in the rapid expansion of the Islamic empire in its first stages of growth, 
these five cities were populated on the whole by Muslim Arabs, who were to 
safeguard the conquests and gradually absorb rather than be absorbed by 
other elements. These cities were thus able to maintain that Arab-Islamic 
tradition which, challenged later by the heterogeneous cultural heritage of 
what became the Islamic world, proved strong enough to make and keep that 
world Islamic, though not wholly Arabic. This result was the fulfilment of the 
policies of the Caliph “Umar I, under whose reign the major Islamic conquests 
were made and who, for direct strategic reasons, advised his generals to encamp 
their troops on the borders of the desert Arab lands and of the newly acquired 
territories.* 

But whereas four out of the first five of these centres developed from 
camps into the great cities which they came to be, with only one of them, 
Kiifa,® ever being a capital city and then only for a short while, the last two— 
Baghdad and Samarra’—were founded with the explicit mtention of their bemg 
capital cities as well as garrison centres. The foundation of the first five cities 
belongs to the development of the Islamic empire ; the founding of the last 
two reflects dynastic and political developments within that empire. 


1 Mas'üdi, T'anbih, 357. The omission of such cities as Qumm and Qairawän is an indication 
of the strength of ‘ regionalism ' in the time of Mas'üdi, whose attention was based on the central 
lands of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. 

3 Ramla was made into an Islamio town by Sulaymän b. ‘Abd al-Malik, when he was 
governor of Palestine under his brother Walid. When he himself became Caliph, he fostered its 
development, It never attained, however, the same importance or influence as the other towns 
listed here, See EI, first ed., a.v. ° Ramla’. 

z See Ch. Pellat, Le milieu basrien ; J. Hell, Kultur der Araber, 55-6; X. de Planhol, The 
world of Islam, 2-3. 

4 See Tabari, years A.E. 14-15. 

s Under ‘Ali b. Abi Talib; it was the second Muslim capital, Madina being the first. 

* Under the Umayyads a somewhat different line of development can be seen in the founding 
of Islamic cities. Ramla was an administrative capital, while Wasit was a garrison city for the 
Syrian army in ‘Iraq. As such these towns differed from the amsür of the conquest. This difference 
ended, significantly enough, with the rise of the “Abbasids whose power was closely associated 
with and dependent on the army and the bureaucracy. 
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Yet, Mu‘tasim, the founder of Samarra’, was the great-grandson of Mansür, 
the founder of Baghdad. There had been no change of dynasty as had been 
the case when the ‘Abbasids took over from the Umayyads. What, then, were 
the reasons and circumstances which made Mu‘tasim abandon the ‘Abbasid 
capital not long after Baghdad had secured the ‘Abbasid succession to the 
Caliphate—a victory the first to benefit from which was Mu'tagim himself — 
and at a time when it had no rival to its material and cultural supremacy 
within the ‘Abbasid world ? ? 

It was the opposition of Baghdad to Ma'mün's rule from Marw and its 
flagrantly hostile stand to his policy of an ‘Alid successor, “Ali b. Miisa al-Rida, 
which brought the Caliph back to ‘Iraq and put an end to the policy of an 
'Alid successor. Mu‘tasim being the direct successor of Ma'mün had thus 
benefited from this. 

At the time of the founding of Samarra’ Baghdad was over 75 years old. 
During those years the garrison capital had grown into a metropolis, the 
metropolis of the Islamic empire. Blessed with a unique geographical situation 
in an empire, the economy of which rested on trade and on agriculture, and 
benefiting from the fact that 1t was the seat of government and the abode of 
the Caliphs, Baghdad rapidly became the embodiment of the splendour and 
of the material and cultural wealth of the ‘Abbasid world. Such material and 
cultural wealth was continually changing the character and the attitudes of 
the ever-increasing population of Baghdad.° During the course of its 75 years 
it had been the capital of six Caliphs. It had seen the rise and fall of the 
Barmecides, it had withstood the civil war between Amin and Ma'mün. 
Though at the end of that war it was besieged, damaged, and defeated after 
its people had made a heroic stand for more than & year, Baghdäd was soon 
thereafter to win a vital victory over Marw, at that time the capital of Ma'mün ; 
for the people of Baghdad forced Ma'mün to abandon his pro-‘Alid policies and 
to leave Khuräsän for ‘Iraq. This was no longer the Baghdad of Mangür, built 
to protect him and his supporters from the anti-‘Abbasid influences of 0 
The Baghdàd of Mansür was but the nucleus of what became & city with its 
own character, its own importance and influence and its own rights. Since its 
foundation it had 80 grown in size, variety of population, wealth, and character 
that the quarter where the court and garrison had been situated at the time of 
its foundation was now only a part of Baghdad and dominated by the rest of 
the great city. By the time of Mu'tasim Baghdad could dispense with both 
court and garrison. The city of Mansür had grown into a power which could 
impose its will over his successors. 

Yet until now Baghdäd had been instrumental in preserving within its 

' Ya'qübi, Buldän, 4-5, 24 ; Tha‘élibi, Lafa'tf, 104-7; EI, second ed., s.v. ' Baghdad '. 

8 EI, second ed, s.v. ° ‘Ali b. Müs& al-Ridä '. 

° If one writer is to be chosen, whose life and works are, perhaps, the best illustration of this, 
` Jübig would be he. For a list of his works, see Ch. Pellat, Arabica, m1, 2, 1956, 147-80. See also 
the description of Baghd&d in Ya‘qübi, Buldän, and Yaqut, Mu'jam. 

10 Yáqüt, Mu'jam, x, 680. 
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boundaries the court &nd the centre of government. Under Mu'tasim, however, 
Baghdäd appeared anxious to get rid of them. So far the presence of the court 
and of the central machinery of government had been of great importance for 
the flourishing of its commercial and cultural life. With the accession of 
Mu‘tasim the situation began to change. With regard to the cultural life of 
Baghdad Mu‘tasim had neither the aptitude nor the training to appreciate and 
patronize such things. Yaqüt reports that Mu tagim did not like Baghdad. 
He was a stranger to the mood and spirit of that city, which seemed to have 
accepted his accession as a matter of course, with neither joy nor regret. For 
Di‘bil, who was perhaps very much in tune with that mood and spirit, his 
accession was simply one of the ironies of fate. With regard to commerce, 
the city of Baghdad seems by this time to have developed its activities to a 
degree that made the presence of the court a matter of no importance, 
Indeed the available evidence shows that, even after the rise of Samarra’, with 
all the efforts of the Caliphs who ruled there to draw the attention and interests 
of the people toit, Baghdad still maintained its material and cultural supremacy. 
It could maintain its position, because it has a better geographical situation as 
well as a strong tradition of material and cultural dominance. Samarra’ with 
its court and garrison and with its governmental departments, was after all 
not far away. Moreover, left to the care of the Tahirids, who supported its 
cause in the rivalry with Samarra’, Baghdad had & better administration than 
 Bümarrà' and seemed to preserve a strong connexion with the main Tahirid 
region m Khuräsän.14 It survived Sàmarrà' as a capital and all along was a 
powerful alternative to it, as is evidenced from the actions of such a Caliph as 
Musta‘in, who had to seek the support of Baghdad when he wanted to free 
himself from the soldiers of Samarra’ For the Baghdadis those things 
mattered which affected their material, social, and cultural life. The presence 
of the court or its absence was seen from this angle. Baghdad stood to lose 
through the presence of Mu‘tasim’s court, which meant the presence of his 
unruly soldiers.!$ That is why the Baghdadis were active and vocal in making 
Mu'tasim abandon their city. He was no patron of culture; his court was not 
a great stimulus to trade. On the contrary, his soldiers, Turks and others, 
were a menace to the peace and security of the city and a cause of disruption 
to its social and cultural as well as its commercial life. His troops used to 
gallop through the streets of the city, their horses injuring and killing children, 
women, and men.17 Their behaviour towards women seems to have given rise 
to a number of problems,!? and to have provoked the feeling of the Baghdadis 

11 ibid., x, 691. 

12 Bustäni, Muniaqayat, 128; Di'bil, Diwan, 18-14. 

13 B. D. Goitein, ' The rise ’, 583—604. 

14 G. Le Strange, Baghdad, 311. 

15 ibid., 811. 

18 Yàgüt, Mu'jam, 01,17; Ibn Hamdün, Tadhkira, 104. 

17 Tabari, 1181 (tr. Marin, 16-17); Ya‘qübi, Buldan, 30; Mos‘üdt, Murüj, vo, 118; 
Mas‘iidi, T'anbih, 356; Tabari, Chronique, 1v, 524-5. 

18 Yãqüt, Mu'jam, 11, 16; Ibn Hamdün, Tadhkira, 104. 
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against them and against the Caliph, who was the primary cause of the troops’ 
presence there. The people retaliated by injuring and killing some of them. Such 
reprisals, however, offered no solution to these problems, for the incidents 
continued. The Baghdadis sought to rid themselves of the menace completely 
by freeing their city from the presence of those indisciplined soldiers and by 
making Baghdad into what it was often called, a ‘city of peace’ (madsnat 
al-saläm). 

The growth of the opposition to Mu‘tasim, which included all the different 
elements amongst the Baghdadis, is interesting. In its different stages it shows 
how keen the Baghdadis were to preserve of the court only what suited their 
interests. First, they sought of Mu‘tasim that he should curb the excesses of 
his soldiers.!? Then they asked Mu'tagim to move his soldiers outside the city 
without moving his court with them.*® Such a course would have kept the 
court and government in Baghdad. But Mu'tagim could not remain there 
without his soldiers. Only when the Baghdadis realized that they had to accept 
all or lose all did they make it clear that they would rather lose all than leave 
their city to the mercy of Mu'tagim's soldiers. In choosing this solution they 
seem to have realized that, after all, Mu‘tasim could not go far from Baghdad.™ 
The current political situation marked by entrenched regionalism (e.g. the 
Tabirids in Khuräsän) and by revolts against Mu'tagim almost everywhere 
showed that ‘Iraq was the only safe place for an ‘Abbasid Caliph. 

Baghdad thus came to the conclusion that it was better off without 
Mu'tasim and his Turks. For Mu'tagim there were equally important reasons 
which necessitated the move from Baghdad. These reasons amounted to no 
less than the safety of his life and the safety of the troops on whom his reign 
rested. The hostility of the Baghdadis to the new troops of Mu'tasim was 
coupled with a differently motivated hostility on the part of elements amongst 
the old troops. It is to the abng that Tabari attributes the sporadic killing of 
some of the new troops in street incidents within Baghdad.* For Ya‘qibi it 
was the common people who were responsible.** According to Mas'üdi it was 
the common people in one instance, the people of Baghdad, with no special 
reference to a particular group, in another.** Furthermore, Tabari states that 
Mu‘tasim, when he decided to leave Baghdad, expressed fear of another group 
amongst the old troops, namely the Harbiyya.2> It was for these reasons, 


19 Y&qut, Me‘jam, xx, 17 ; Ibn Hamdün, T'adhkira, 104. 

19 Y&qut, Mu‘jam, ur, 17; Ibn Hamdün, TadAkira, 104. 

#1 Previous experience had in fact pointed that way; EI, first eL, s.v. ° Rakka °, 

Tabart, 118 (tr. Marin, 16-17). Marin, 16, translates abná' as the ‘young men (the‏ قد 
natives)’. Tabari, perhaps, meant those of the veteran troops who were of mixed Arab-Persian‏ 
descent or perhaps those who owed allegiance to the ‘Abbasid dynasty. Cf. Jábiz, Manágib, 6-7,‏ 
EI, second ed., 8.v. abnd'.‏ ;15-19 

H Ya'qubI, Buldan, 30. 

34 Mas'üdi, Muruj, vn, 119; Mas'üdi, Tanbih, 356. 

35 The name of the corps and also of the place in which it resided. This corps was mainly 
composed of Persian infantry. Both place and corps were connected with Harb b. 'Abdullüh 
al-Balkhi: see Balüdhuri, Futüh, rv, 415; G. Le Strange, Baghdad, index; Tabari (tr. Marin), 
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more than because of the protestation and opposition of the Baghdadis, that 
Mu‘tagim deemed it advisable to abandon Baghdad for a place where he could 
avoid a sudden attack by the Harbiyya on his new troops and at the same 
time, be able to descend on the former with the latter, if the need arose. It thus 
became his explicit intention to move to a place north of Baghdad, up-stream 
and thereby be, geographically, ‘over’ these soldiers (fawgahum) where he 
would have the advantage on land and on water in case of attack, 

It is relevant to note here that Mu'tagim was not the first Caliph to seek an 
alternative to Baghdad. His father, Härün al-Rashid, who had spent a good 
deal of time in Raqqa, is also known to have founded a new city in Qatil, 
‘having feared from the Jund (soldiers) what Mu‘tasim feared’, as Tabari 
writes." His brother Ma'mün, who stayed in Marw at the beginning of his 
reign, 18 also said to have spent much time at Shammäsiyya, outside Baghdad. 
The growth of Baghdad itself was largely due to the building of residences on 
the outskirts of the city by Caliphs, princes, secretaries, and the like. It has 
been suggested that perhaps Mu'tagim was motivated by the desire to follow 
the example of some of his predecessors, who founded cities or new quarters of 
cities in their own names for reasons of fame and prestige.?8 But such had hardly 
been the case with the foundation of previous capital cities, all of which had 
solid political and strategic reasons for their emergence. Besides, for Mu‘tasim, 
the sources do not suggest this kind of motivation. 

Like his predecessors Mu'tasim tried various places near Baghdad. He first 
moved to Shammasiyya, the place which Ma’miin used to frequent for months 
on end, but this proved to be too ‘small for his purposes and too close to 
Baghdad. He then moved to Baradan, only to leave it for a place called 
Bahnasa on the eastern bank of the Tigris, which in its turn, was abandoned 
for Matira. From there Mu‘tasim went to Qatil, which had been founded by 
his father Härün al-Rashid. There be planned his new capital, extending the 
river Qàtül to the centre of the city and plotting the different quarters for 
the commanders, the soldiers, the secretaries, and the common people, and 
the market-places on the banks of both rivers, the Qàtül and the Tigris. The 


15, gives harbiyya as ‘ warriors’; in n. 105a Marin calls them ‘the Arabs’. Tabari, 1179-80; 
Yaqit, Mu‘jam, Im, 16; Ibn Hamdün, T'adhkira, 104; Nu‘män Thabit, al Jundiyys fi 'L-dawla 
al-‘abbasiyya, 35-6. Tabari says that the Turkish troops also complained of the killing of their 
colleagues. 

1* [bn al-Tiqtagé, Fakhri, 319. Tabari (tr. Marin), 15, gives an interesting translation for 
the phrase containing the word fawgahum : **...and kill my pages and me on top of them *’. 
This, however, does not carry the sense of the phrase or of the whole piece, as it is to be found 
in T'abart, 1180, cf. Ibn al-Tiqtagé, Fakhri, 319. 

3? Tabari, 1180 (tr. Marin, 16); Balüdhuri, Futuk, rv, 417; Yaqut, Mu‘sam, ux, 16; Ibn 
al-Tiqtagé, Fakhri, 319; Tabari, Chronique, rv, 5234. 

15 2511 al-Asil, ‘ Madinat al-Mu‘tasim’, 164. This tendency to build new cities was quite 
common among members of the ruling families in Islam. The Umayyads had already a summer 
residence in Rusäfa : go too the ‘Abbasids and other princes had similar pleasure or seasonal 
residences. See X. de Planhol, The world of Islam, 4. 

3 Ya'qübi, Buldan, 30. 

*0 Ya'qübi, Buldan, 30. 
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sources, however, differ among themselves, with Tabari and Mas'üdi going to 
opposite extremes. According to Tabari, there was one uninterrupted move 
from Baghdad to Samarra’. He does not mention any building in Qatil, but 
says that tents were pitched for Mu'tasim and the people in Qatül and that 
Mu'tasim kept on the move till he reached the site of Samarra’ and began 
building there.*! According to Mas‘üdi, not only did Mu‘tasim build a palace 
in Q&tül and call upon the people to move to his new capital, but Baghdad 
itself was almost deserted as a result of the move to the new city. Vaqüt’s 
version, which states that Mu‘tasim went straight to Samarra’, is close to 
Tabari's and is probably copied from it or else from the same sources. Yaqüt, 
however, has also a different version of this event which comes closer to the 
account given in Mas'üdi and also in Ya'qübi?* Ya‘qübïs version is near to 
that of Mas'üdi, who seems to have copied from Ya'qübi, making additions 
from other sources.$5  Ya'qübi says that Mu'tagim started the building of 
Qàtül, after he had allocated plots for the generals, the secretaries, and the 
common people, and for the market-places on the banks of the two rivers. 
The buildings rose to a considerable height, Mu'tasim m the meanwhile staying 
in quarters made specially for him, as did the other people. Qätül was then 
abandoned when it was found that the nature of the soil made it difficult to 
build upon. This is the most acceptable version of all. While it is difficult to 
accept the idea that Mu‘tasim pitched and moved his tents from one place to 
another from Baghdad to Samarra’, it is equally difficult to accept the idea 
that Q&tül rose so quickly to a position which almost drained Baghdad of its 
population. Tabari himself mentions Mu‘tasim’s move to Qàtül in a manner 
which suggests that he was not merely passing through it. Moreover, archaeo- 
logical findings support the fact that Mu‘tasim did start to build a city in 
Qatül36 In any case the places mentioned above were not far either from 
Baghdad or from Samarra’. 

Like Baghdad, Samarra’ was built on the site of an ancient city. However, 
with regard to the geographical situation which made Baghdad a centre of 
commerce (it was the meeting-point of land and water routes, and stood near 
to important seaports like Basra and Ubulla, as well as to centres of culture 
like Küfa, Basra, and the ancient Ctesiphon), Samarra’ was no match for 
Baghdad. The story of how and why Mu‘tasim chose the site, of how he bought 
it, and of the tradition circulated in connexion with the name, the history, and 
the fate of the place have all been told by many writers. So, too, for the topo- 
graphy and characteristics of the city of Samarra’ from the time of its founda- 


31 Tabari, 1180-1 (tr. Marin, 15-17). 

31 Mas'üdi, Murdj, vir, 119. 

3 Y&qüut, Mu'jam, rv, 17. 

4 Yàqüt, Mu'jam, 1v, 15-16. 

35 Ya'qübi, Buldan, 30-2. 

36 Seo Nàji al-Asil, ‘ Madinat al Mu'lasim ’. 
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tion throughout the period in which it was an ‘Abbasid capital?" These facts 
need not be repeated here. Certain facts relating to them should, however, 
be emphasized. 

The sources speak of Mu'tasim's move to Samarra’, his new capital, with 
his troops, his secretaries, and other people, as having taken place in the year 
221/835-6, the year in which he began the foundation of that city. These 
sources tell of the founding of & number of palaces, built as residences for 
Mu'tagim himself, for some of his generals, and for other important men in the 
administration. In addition to these edifices there were mosques, market-places, 
public baths, and governmental buildings. It is not certain that these buildings 
were all completed within that particular year, but the general impression is 
that they were.? Whatever the exact truth may be, the size of the project 
throws considerable light on the financial and material resources of the ‘Abbasid. 
state, despite the effects of 8 civil war not long since brought to an end and the 
strain of a series of major revolts then in progress. 

For the construction of Samarra’ land surveyors, civil engineers, architects, 
skilled workers, and building materials were drawn from all over the ‘Abbasid 
world, notably from ‘Iraq, Syria, and Egypt. Baghdad seems to have provided 
the model which was followed, especially in regard to the layout of markets 
and craft centres. The garrison of Baghdad, in the period of its foundation, 
was located, together with the court and the government buildings, within the 
round walls of the small city built by Mansiir; Samarra’, however, had no 
round walls. Mansür, then involved in the process of consolidating the ascen- 
dency of the “Abbasid dynasty against its enemies and against the fanatics and 
malcontents from amongst his own supporters, was more beset with the need 
for safety and security and more directly threatened in these respects than 
Mu'tagim, who saw in the move from Baghdad a solution for his own particular 
problems. Samarra’ was his city and the city, too, of his own troops. Moreover, 
Mu‘tasim was determined to build a city that would rival Baghdad itself. 

The description of Samarra’, as founded by Mu‘tasim and developed by his 
successors, which is contained in the works of such authors as Ya‘qibi, Mas‘üdi, 
Yaqüt, and others, and which is supported by archaeological findings, is of a 
city endowed with all the features of an Islamic capital, e.g. mosques, palaces, 
gardens, public baths, market-places, craft centres, diwäns, police headquarters, 
prisons, stables, and the like. The remarkable feature of Samarra’ was that 
it was a well-planned city from the start. As if to avoid the collisions which 
used to take place in Baghdad, the streets of Samarra’ were wide and long. 

37 Ya‘qübt, Bulddn, 31; Maa‘idi, T'anbih, 357 ; Mas'üdi, Muruj, vir, 120-1; Yaqit, Mu'jam, 
nr 15; Tabari, Chronique, rv, 624-5. Also see E. Herzfeld, Geschichte der Stadt Samarra : 
F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Ausgrabungen von Samarra; H. Viollet, Description du palais de 
al-Moutasim, and Un palais musulman du IXe siècle; Creswell, Karly Muslim architecture ; 
B. Francis and M. ‘Ali, ‘ Jams‘ Abi Dulaf °. 

38 The palace known as al-Jawsaq was built between 221/835 and 225/840; of. D. 8. Rice, 


* Deacon or drink’, 15. 
33 “A. Dari, ‘ Nush’ al-asndf’, 184-7; X. de Planhol, The world of Islam, 9. 
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Through the centre of the city, cutting mght across it, ran the chief street 
(al-Shars‘ al-A‘zam). On that street were situated the police headquarters 
(majlts al-shuria), the great prison, the great mosque, and the Caliph’s official 
residence—dàr al-Khslafa wa-hiya dar al-‘4mma—where the Caliph used to 
meet the people on Mondays and Thursdays.# There, too, were the public and 
private treasuries. This same street, inhabited on both sides by civilians 
(ai-nàs) and provided with small local markets and craft centres for daily 
business, led to Khashabat Babak, the wooden frame on which Babak was 
mounted after his execution, and to the Great Market. In the Great Market, 
and somewhat removed from the houses, each trade had its own quarters. 
The main part of the city, i.e. excluding the residences of the Caliph and of 
other notables and also the government buildings, exhibited a great sense of 
economy in respect of building materials, labour, and design. The houses were 
in general built of unburnt brick ; a functional tendency dictated their shapes 
and internal divisions. Such a tendency—resulting from the speed with which 
these buildings were erected—harmonized with the taste of their inhabitants, 
the soldiers of Mu‘tasim. With the palaces and government buildings the case 
was different : S&marr&' was adorned, in no small measure, with the splendours 
and beauty of Islamic art and architecture; witness the dar al-Khilafa, 
al-'Ashiq, al-Jawsaq, al-Malwiyya, Jami‘ Abi Dulaf, and the like.*? Although 
influenced by the styles of older Islamic cities, and notably of Baghdad, 
Damascus, and Fustat, Samarra’ was something more than a mere imitation 
and provided an image of its own. It is true that this particular image was 
most marked m the buildings completed after the time of Mu‘tasim. But even 
Mu'tasim, who, according to Tabari, had a passion for buildings, but cared only 
for strength and utility in them, left a great legacy in the palaces that he built. 
It is most important in connexion with the rise of Sämarra’, especially in 
relation to the social, political, and cultural development of the new capital, 
to note the policy which Mu‘tasim initiated in settling there the different 
military and urban groups of people. The military groups were to be quite 
separate from one another, but in the siting of their respective quarters the 
proximity of their original homes was taken into account : “4 thus, the Turkish 
troops were settled near to the troops from Farghana and Ushrüsana.*5 These 
military elements were kept quite apart from the quarters of al-näs—a term 
used to mean the different civilian people, who came to the new city to make 


40 H. Viollet, Description du palais de al-Moutasim, 15-26, and Un palais musulman du 
IXe siècle. 

41 Ya'qübi, Buldán, rx, 32-4; Mas‘üdi, Murüj, vix, 122; Herzfeld, Geschichte der Stadt 
Samarra, 106; X. de Planhol, The world of Islam, 11-18. 

43 Creswell, Karly Muslim architecture, 259-67, 274-91. 

43 Tabari, 1326 (tr. Marin, 130); Mas‘idi, Murüj, viz, 104; Bar-Hebraeus, r, 133; see also 
n. 40 above. 

44 Mas'üdi, Murüj, vu, 122; Ya'gübi, Buldan, 32-8. This procedure was not new. Earlier 
cities, and later ones also, had separate ethnic groupings: X. de Planhol, The world of Islam, 
18-14. 

45 Mas'udi, Murüj, vu, 122; Ya'qübi, Buldan, 32-3. 
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its life complete with regard to social and economic services.4* The Turkish 
(and related) troops were also kept apart from the Khuräsänis, who were 
settled (with other civilian people) on both sides of the chief street. Even within 
the individual group of soldiers the settlement was carried out under the control 
` of commanders like Ashinas, Khaqàn Artüj, Wasif, and others. This method 
of settlement however, in general, did not reflect tribal (or regional) groupings 
within the particular major group (Turks, Farghanis, or Ushriisanis). Never- 
theless, it did affect the unity and esprit de corps within each group and explains 
the rivalry that developed later, within the dominant group of the Turks, and 
thereby threatened the stability of the succession to the Caliphate. More 
significant was the fact that Mu'tasim made it a clear-cut policy that each 
group was to marry only within its own ethnic community. Ya'qübi reports 
that Mu'tagim bought Turkish slave girls and had them married to his Turkish 
troops, forbidding these troops to take wives from among the muwalladin. 
He states also that Mu'tasim instituted payments for these slave girls and had 
their names entered in the registers of the diwdans, so that it was not possible 
for their husbands to divorce or leave them.*® Most probably, the same policy 
was applied to the other groups, the Farghanis, the Ushrüsanis, and the 
Maghariba. It is not clear, however, whether these three groups were forbidden 
or allowed to intermarry. With the rise of Samarra’ the attention of the 
chroniclers was naturally drawn to the Turks, who were undoubtedly the group 
closest to the Caliph Mu'tegim. The prominence of the Turks in the history of 
Samarra’ after the death of Mu‘tasim, as the chroniclers narrate 16, must be 
attributed in part to this factor. 

The policy of Mu‘tagim was a great departure from the spirit of Islam and 
from the traditions of the Islamic empire. Although in the Islamic cities that 
were founded before Samarra’, the tribal and regional settlements of the armies 
were the patterns that prevailed, there were no restrictions so marked as the 
imposition of coexistence linked with a ban on intermixture and intermarriage. 
In the earlier cities, Küfa and Basra, where the armies had been organized and 
led on a tribal basis, it was the tribal spirit that made the tribal grouping the 
basis of settlement. Later, when the armies were organized on a regional 
basis, the Caliphs sought to have the different quarters so arranged that one 
group could be used against the other in case of need, as was the case in the 
settlement of Baghdad. But in all these places social, cultural, and racial 
mixing soon produced a well-knit society, though with wide economic and 
social variations. The historical circumstances and the economic and social 
conditions which favoured such an intermixing must be borne in mind. Unlike 
Baghdad, Samarra’ had no Küfa or Basra in its hinterland, nor had it the 
spirit of the ‘Abbasid revolution to serve as & powerful amalgamating force in 


46 Ya'qibi, Buldan, 32-3. 

47 Ya'qübi, Buldan, 32-4; Mas'üdi, Mwurüj, vir, 122. 
4 Ya'qübi, Buldan, 33. 

49 Ch. Pellat, Le milieu basrien, 21-34. 
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the shaping of its destiny. Samarra’, indeed, had come into being at a time 
which marked the decline of popular zeal for the Caliphs and for the Caliphate. 5° 
The future of the Caliphs and of their office had now become a matter of mere 
military power in the form of professional soldiers, 5 

The reasons for Mu‘tasim’s policy are thus not so difficult to find. Now that 
the perpetuation of the Caliphate was dependent on military power, Mu'tasim 
saw in the preservation of his troops, separate and ethnically pure, ® a safeguard 
for his own future and for that of his successors. The maintenance of the 
military spirit among these troops by keeping them away from any civilian 
influence was moreover a vital necessity for a Caliph who had to defend his 
realm against a series of dangerous revolts. If the ‘Abbasid Caliphate was in a 
state of slow expansion in the East through the efforts of the Tahirids, it was 
rather on the defensive in those parts of the empire which were directly under 
the rule of the Caliph, i.e. in “Iraq, Syria, Armenia, and Egypt. 

The new age of dominant military figures was an outgrowth from previous | 
developments, notably in the reign of Ma'mün. Ma’miin’s men were, however, 
the direct or indirect products of the traditions of Baghdad. They were not 
ahen to the sentiments and to the thmking of the people of Baghdad. Ashinas, 
Itakh, Wasif, and Sima of Damascus were all of them military personalities 
who had been bought as slaves at Baghdad. To these generals the Caliphs, 
the institution of the Caliphate, and the people of Baghdad had their own 
sanctity and merited respect. It is significant that during their period of power, 
under Mu‘tagim and Wathiq, these men served both Caliphs well. Even 
Afshin and Maziyar, who fell foul of Mu'tagim, were a part of this tradition and 
belonged to a class—like the Tahirids—which combined the ability of the 
general with the ambition of the statesman. With the rise of Samarra’ a new 
tradition was begun; a tradition in which the character of Mu‘tagim, the 
nature of his troops, and the events of his reign all played a role. The new 
generals who were to rise to power in the garrison atmosphere of Samarra’, 
with its social divisions, its military spirit, its rivalries and jealousies between 
the different commanders and the groups, were men who saw no further than 
the immediate enjoyment of power and pay. The situation was aggravated in 
that the ‘Abbasid administration in the central regions under the control of the 
Caliphs was shaken and the power and financial resources of the Caliphs were 

j with the rise of strong regional dynasties. What is more, the 
‘Abbasid dynasty had the curse of a succession of weak Caliphs over a long 
period of time after Wathiq (227-32/842-7), 

As a result of the efforts of Mu‘tasim and some of his successors, notably of 
his son Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61), Samarra’ grew rapidly into a large city, 
surpassing Baghdad in the spread of its buildings and drawing to itself all sorts 


se Gibb, ° Government and Islam ’, 122. 

51 J&hiy, Mandgid, 45. 

53 Tt is not clear from what source Mu'tasim derived this idea of ethnio purity. 
53 Ya‘qübi, Buldan, 29-30. 
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of peoples with different crafts and trades.5* Having finished the planning and 
the laying out of the quarters on the eastern bank of the Tigris, where the city 
was located, Mu‘tasim erected a bridge leading to the western side of the river. 
There he embarked on a programme of development, giving each commander 
a particular area to look after. Palaces with terraces (majälis), ponds and 
squares, fruit-gardens and fields of crops soon made their appearance to attract 
the attention of the notables, whose competition ' to acquire even the smallest 
plots of land made the price of land rise considerably '.55 Palm trees from 
‘Iraq, seedlings of fruit trees from Mesopotamia, Syria, Jibal Rayy, and 
Khuräsän, together with the people to look after them, were transported to 
the new capital And so too with the different crafts; ' paper-makers from 
Egypt, glass-makers, potters and carpet-makers from Basra, cloth-makers and 
oll-refiners (adhàn) from Küfa, water-engineers, and others of different crafts 
and trades ’ were settled in the new city.56 Plants and crops grew well in a rich 
soil left fallow for years. Trades and crafts, encouraged by the needs of a 
growing city and by the necessities and fruits of a reign of campaigns, flourished 
to such an extent that many people sought their fortunes in the new capital.5’ 
The water-front on the Shars‘ al-K haly) was busy with the activities of merchants 
and with the arrival of barges and boats laden with various merchandise from 
Baghdad, Wasit, Kaskar, Basra, Ubulla, Ahwaz, Mawsil, Ba‘arbaya, Diyàr 
Rabi'a, and their hinterlands.5® The proximity of Samarra’ to Mawsil, Ba‘ar- 
baya, and Diyär Rabi‘a—making for direct contact between producer and 
consumer—did much to bring about a rise in the price of cereals, and notably 
of wheat, in favour of the producers living in those areas. 

With this rapid development, these fruitful activities and flourishing 
condition of its affairs, Samarra’—so called after the name of the city that, 
according to tradition, was once built by Sam, son of Noah—was soon called 
Surür man ra'& ‘the delight of him who saw (it)'. That name was in turn 
shortened to Surra man ra'à ‘he who saw it was delighted '. Finally, it was 
nicknamed Sš'a man ra’& ‘(the sight) grieved him who saw (it)'.9 The 
development of Samarra’ which continued to be rapid in the reign of Mutawakkil 
(232-47 /847-61), slowed down in the time of his son Muntasir (247-8/861-2), 
and declined in the reign of Musta‘in (248-51/862-6).© Its fate was reflected 
in its different names, themselves closely connected with the fate of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate, which was then growing weaker and weaker through the 
interference of the troops in the affairs of the central régime and through the 
growth of strong regional governors. Unlike Baghdad, whose population and 

^ Ya'qübi, Buldan, 38; Mas'üdi, Murüj, vir, 122; N. Thabit, al-Jundiyya, 35. 

55 Ya‘qibi, Buldan, 38-0 ; Ibn Hawdqael, al- Masdlik, 168-7. 

56 Ya‘qibi, Buldan, 39. 

57 Ya'qübi, Buldán, 6; Mas'üdi, Murüj, vir, 122. 

58 Ya‘qübi, Buldan, 38; Samarra’ was about 120 km. from Baghdad. B. Francis and M, 
‘Ali, ‘ Jams‘ Abt Dulaf’, 60; N. Thabit, al-Jundiyya, 35. 

5? Mas'üdi, Tanbih, 857; Mas'üdi, Murdj, var, 121-2; Yaqit, Mu'jam, nt, 14-16. 

«0 Yaqüt, Mu‘jam, 19. 

1 Ibn Badrün, 292; D. Sourdel, Le vizirat ‘Abbaside, 1, 245-6. 
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economic and social growth enabled 16 to bear, though not without occasional 
loss, the fluctuations in the political fate of the Caliphate, Samarra’, which was 
mainly a garrison centre, could not weather the political storms that raged 
inside it. 

Even at the time of its rapid growth and power, under Mu'‘tagim and 
Wathiq, Samarra’ seems to have offered the appearance of a different world 
from that of Baghdad. As against the flourishing of learning and science so 
marked at the period in Baghdad and places like Cairo and Damascus and so 
directly influenced by Mu'tasim's predecessor Ma’miin, the atmosphere in 
Samarra’ at this time was one of trials and executions—e.g., of Afshin and 
Maziyar—and of military campaigns. Though this period can boast amongst 
its poets Abū Tammam,® Di‘bil, and Buhturi, amongst its writers and thinkers 
Jühiz, and amongst its traditionists Ahmad b. Hanbal, no one of these men 
had an incentive to live in Samarra’ or to be connected with its court and 
politics, except Jahiz—and that for political and sectarian reasons. Even a 
prominent figure like the singer Ishaq al-Mawsili, whose place should have been 
at the court, found it impossible to remain in Samarra’, 

With the Caliphs and the Caliphate under the power of the professional 
soldiers, the affairs of state fell into the hands of the secretaries, who had & 
traditional enmity against the men of learning.** The latter, with the mass of 
the people, constituted the alternative power on which the Caliph could call 
for support. It is worth remembering that this period was soon followed by the 
appearance of the great chroniclers like Tabari, Mas'üdi, and Ya'qübi who, 
coming at a time which saw the end of the political unity and strength of the 
Caliphate, reflect a sense of the glorious past that they were so anxious to record. 
Their period, in its turn, was followed by that of regional historians, when the 
disintegration of the Caliphate had become an established fact.55 It is equally 
interesting to note that Baghdad, to whose glory and power the former school 
of writers (Tabari and his group) always referred, was often called madinat 
al-salàm, the ‘ city of peace’, while Samarra’ was often designated merely as 
al-'askar ‘ the camp 8 


*3 Abu Tammäm praised Mu‘tagim on more than one occasion. So did other poets of minor 
repute. But the wanderings of Abii Tammäm, and the persons who were the subjects of his 
praise, show that Samarrá' politically and culturally, had rivals in more than one centre of the 
Caliphate. See Najib Muhammad el-Bahbiti, Abü Tammam al-T'a*s, haydtuhu wa-hayaiu shi'rihi. 

® Aghani, v, 98-4. 

** See Jähiz, Dhamm akhlag al-kuttáb ; Gibb, Studies, 62-73; Bustáni, Muntaquyát, 95. 

55 The evolution oan be sensed in literary works too: al-Mutanabbi’s poetry and career 
reflect a longing for the glory and power that were once the possession of the Caliphs ; al-Ma‘arri, 
on the other hand, reflects a disillusionment with all these, and with religion too. 

95 Mas‘iid!, Tanbih, 357; Ya'qübi Buldän, nr, 28; Habib b. Muhammad, Muhabbar, 376. 
To the “askar are related some of the 'Álid Imams who lived there and are referred to as 
al-‘askarriytin. See Ya‘qibi, Buldan, Ir, 28, and Abu 'l-Faraj al-Isfahani, Maqatil al-talibiyyin, 
385. 
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* FISH-POND ° ORNAMENTS ON PERSIAN AND MAMLUK 
METAL VESSELS 


By Eva BAER 
(PLATES I-XIV) 


The Modena bowl 

The Galleria Estense in Modena possesses an Islamic metal bowl which 
enriches our knowledge of Islamic metal work in more than one respect.! This 
is & rounded, pot-shaped vessel (plate 1), 11 cm. high and 27 cm. wide at its 
greatest diameter? The projecting part of the body is decorated with eight 
polylobed medallions intersected by oblong compartments enclosing a naskAt 
mscription and set against a densely filled background of flowering scrolls. The 
‘neck ’ of the bowl shows a narrow frieze of 24 running animals, which are placed 
in eight elongated panels containing three animals each. Whereas generally this 
frieze closely follows the traditional way of showing quadrupeds in pursuit 
(plate rr (a, b)), there is a remarkable deviation from this arrangement in one of 
these compartments. It contains a camel, a lion, and a bull; these last two are 
shown in confrontation and seem to leap at each other as if m mutual attack 
(plate ır (c)).8 

The frieze is bordered above and below by braided bands, the lower one im 
alternation with bands of scrolls. The same division into eight pertains to the 
rim of the bowl which shows a narrow band of interlaced floral designs which are 
separated by small roundels of radiating hooked rays. 
- The polylobed medallions enclose alternately a mounted horseman and a 
pair of musicians or revellers.4 Starting with the beginning of the intersected 
naskhi inscription and going anti-clockwise they contain: ` 

1. A mounted hunter aiming a long spear at a human-headed quadruped 
creeping between the forelegs of the horse. 

2. A harp- and a flute-player (plate rr). 

3. A rider killing a dragon whose long knotted body curls under the belly 
of the horse (fig. 1). i 

4. A flutist and an ‘üd-player (fig. 2). 


1 Inv. no. 8082. I am greatly indebted to the Trustees of the L. A. Mayer Memorial Association 
who in 1986 enabled me to visit publio collections in Italy. I also wish to thank the Director and 
Museum staff of the Galleria Estense for giving me the facilities to study and photograph this 
object and for their kind permission to publish it. 

3 The diameter of the base measures 16-5 om. It equals that of the rim. 

3 For the combatant lion and bull motif in Islamic iconography see W. Hartner and R. 
Ettinghausen, ‘The conquering lion: the life cycle of a symbol’, Oriens, xvrr, 1964, 161-71, 
Ses also E. Baer, ‘A group of Seljuq stone slabs’, Oriens, xx, 1968. The traditional 
enmity between lion and bull is also referred to in the SháA-námeh. When Kay Khusraw, in 
pursuit of Afrasiyäb, crossed the sea Zereh, among the creatures his army met Firdawsi mentions 
lions and bulls, ‘and the bulls are.in combat with the lions’. See Firdawsi, Shah-nameh, tr. 
J. Mohl, Paris, 1877, rv, 139. 

* One of these pairs shows a slightly different theme. For this see below. 
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Fias. 1-5. Medallions from body of Modena bowl. 
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5. A mounted hunter with his cheetah. 

6. Two seated musicians. The man to the right seems to be playing a drum, 
whereas his companion holds a round instrument with an oval-shaped opening 

at the top which we have difficulty in identifying (fig. 3). 
` 7. A falconer with his bird on his wrist (fig. 4). 

8. A prince or amir, seated on a folding stool and holding a goblet, who 1s 
approached by a running servant apparently presenting him with a bird. The 
seated amir is presumably supposed to represent the person for whom the bowl 
was made (fig. 5). 

As on numerous medieval Islamic metal objects, the Arabic inscription in 
the oblong compartments (plates rv and v) expresses good wishes to the owner 
of the vessel. Since it differs, however, from the traditional formula of blessings, 
it seems appropriate to give the full text. The inscription reads as follows : 


لصاحبه السعادة والسلامة/وطول العمر ما ناحت حمامة [ا]/ وعز لا يدانيه هوان/ 
وإقبال الى يوم القيامة/فلا زلت فى ظل السعادة بالغا/مراما وأدعو ليت يطول & 
العمر/ضمانة على الاقبال ما انت طالب/وحتمة على الايام انك غالب 


* To its owner happiness and health 
And everlasting life [verbatim : length of days lasting as long as a pigeon coos] 
And power to which no weakness will draw near 
And success until Doomsday (Day of Resurrection) 
May you always in the shelter of happiness reach 
Your desire. And I pray: may your life be long 
As a guarantee for success, as long as you are seeking [anything] 
Notwithstanding Fate [verbatim : in spite of Time], for you are the winner '.* 


Iconographically the most interesting part of the Modena bowl is the design 
on its interior (plate vi, figs. 6, 7). A sun ornament, consisting of two concentric 
circles of radiant rays, occupies the centre of the bottom. In its circumference 
a tripartite inscription divided by fishes informs us of the name of the artist — 
‘Abd al-Qàdir b. ‘Abd al-Khäliq Shirazi—and of the exact date at which he 
completed his work, in Muharram 705/July-August 1305." The remainder of 
the bottom of the vessel is densely ‘ inhabited ' by a vast number of creatures 
which either live in, or, in medieval imagination inhabited the sea. Bordering 
the central device human-headed birds, arranged alternately with a radially 
placed fish, walk in peaceful procession around the solar design (fig. 6). Next in 





5 For a drawing of this medallion see D. 8. Rice, ° The seasons and the labors of the months 
in Islamic art’, Ars Orientalis, 1, 1954, fig. 16. 

* T should like to thank Mr. M. Sharon for his help in deciphering the inscription. A similar 
text, but in a different order, occurs on another fourteenth-century pot-shaped Persian bow! in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, no. 91.1.581. 

? Mentioned by D. S. Rice, ‘Two unusual Mamlük metal works”, BSOAS, xx, 1957, p. 488, 
n. 2; idem, Ars Orientalis, 1, 1954, 29. See also L. A. Mayer, Islamic metal workers and their 
works, Genève, 1959, 22, where, however, the author refers only to Rice's footnote. Professor 
Mayer apparently had not seen the bowl and therefore was aware of only a part of the inscription. 
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PLATE XI 





NAPLES BOWL, VIEW OF INTERIOR 
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PLATE XII 





UNDERGLAZE-PAINTED BOWL. ATHENS. BENAKI MUSEUM 
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PLATE XIII 
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concentric order are two circles of fishes, swimming in opposite directions. In 
the second ring the fishes alternate with animatedly drawn ducks which, either 
walkıng or swimming in the water, are treated with an individual touch and in 
various movements. 


A! 





Fic. 6. Inner circle from bottom of Modena bowl. 


Because of the dense composition the next rings do not follow the strict 
regularity of those near to the centre, yet adhere to the general concentric scheme 
(plate vr, figs. 7, 8). Thus the next two circles are made up of crabs, tortoises, 
and, presumably nude, human creatures, placed in alternate order and inter- 
spersed with fishes. Further towards the periphery we see a variety of composite 
and imaginary creatures, most of which, however, as will be seen below, had a 
real existence in contemporary literature : winged and haloed sphinxes ; bovine 
creatures with a single horn above their nose ; felines, sheep, and dogs ; rabbits, 
horses, and even an elephant—all equipped with fish-tailed hindquarters, 
swimming in the water. Finally, the periphery of the roundel shows again a 
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more formal arrangement of ducks and fishes which resembles one of the inner 
circles. 


The fabulous creatures of the sea 

A representation of water inhabited with aquatic animals is certainly to be 
found in the bottom of quite a number of metal vessels which were used to 
contain liquids. Fishes, ducks, crabs, tortoises, mermen and other imaginary 





Fic. 7. Modena bowl, interior design. 


creatures are shown, for instance, in the interior of a mid-fourteenth-century 
Persian bucket in the Art Institute of Chicago and in a contemporary bowl in the 
Walters Art Galley.5 Again, mermen, fishes, ducks, and tiny sea creatures, 
arranged in concentric rings, are shown on a bowl in the Musée des Arts Décora- 
tifs in Lyon (plate vi1).? Less elaborate is the design of an aquatic scene depicted 

f Grace D. Guest and R. Ettinghausen, ‘The iconography of a Kashän lustre plate’, Ars 
Orientalis, Iv, 1961, pp. 45-52, plate 15; R. Ettinghausen, ‘ The ‘ Wade Cup °’ in the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, its origin and decorations ', Ars Orientalis, 11, 1957, plate 13, fig. 39. 

° Lyon, Musée des Arts Décoratifs, no. 812. Dating probably not before middle or beginning 
of second half of fourteenth century. 
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in the bottom of another Persian bowl in the Musée des Beaux Arts, Lyon, dated 
Jumädä 748/August 1347 (plate vir),!? and in the interior of a similar vessel 
in the Bargello at Florence (plate 1x). 
Other fourteenth-century vessels with a ° fish-pond ' design in their interior, 
such as a bowl in the Museo Civico in Turin !? or the ‘ Baptistére de Saint Louis ' 
at Paris, come from Mamluk workshops. This last-named basin, which has one of 





Fic. 8. Modena bowl, details from interior. 


the finest and most elaborate designs of this type so far known (fig. 9),1? resembles 
the Persian bowl from Modena in its artistic quality as well as in the beautiful 
execution of the variety of animal motifs. Closer still in shape and decoration 
to the Modena bowl comes another brass vessel in the National Museum of 


10 Reg. no. E-538. The bowl is made of beaten brass and has sparse inlay of silver and gold. 

1i Reg. no. 861, Carrand Collection, courtesy Museo Nazionale, Palazzo del Bargello. Photo- 
graph D. 8. Rice. For this type see also bowl in the Freer Gallery of Art, no. 49.11, Ettinghausen, 
Ars Orientalis, rr, 1957, plate 18. See also bowl in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, cited above, 
p. 16, n. 6. 

1* D. 8. Rice, BSOAS, xx, 1957, plates 1-v1, fig. 2. See also bowl in Modena, ibid., plates vrr-x. 

13 After D. 8. Rice, Le Baptistére de Saint Louis, Paris, 1951, fig. 22. 
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Naples which to the best of our knowledge is still unpublished. This is a rounded, 
pot-shaped vessel which too has an imaginary aquatic scene in its bottom 
(plates x, x1, fig. 10).14 As in the Modena bowl, the centre is occupied by a sun 
design, around which human-headed birds, alternating with radially placed 
fishes, walk in a peaceful procession. This is surrounded by four concentric rings 
which, starting from the centre, show fishes, human nudes, tortoises, fish-tailed 
bovines, elephants, sphinxes, ducks and snake-like reptiles or eels. Although the 
Naples bowl is neither signed nor dated, we may safely attribute it on stylistic 
grounds to Persian workmanship from the first half of the fourteenth century. 

This, however, is not the only importance of these bowls. Various aspects of 
the designs are of exceptional iconographic interest. In a recent study of human- 
headed birds in Islamic art and iconography the writer showed that in Islamic 
art and folk-lore these fabulous creatures are depicted in a variety of contexts 
and are known under several designations." Among the miniatures which not 
only illustrate these birds but also give their names one is of special interest 
for our present inquiry. This is a detached leaf of a Persian anthology entitled 
Mines al-ahrär. On this miniature a superscription identifies the bird as bahri, 
marine,16 g designation which undoubtedly implies the mental connexion between 
this bird and the sea or places it in a marine environment. We certainly cannot 
be sure whether in the fourteenth century Muslim artists or authors would have 
identified the human-headed birds on the metal bowls under discussion as bahrî, 
particularly since we tried to show in our study referred to above that there was 
apparently no generic term for these creatures. 

However, associations between a distant ocean, desolate places or islands in 
the sea, and human-headed birds are also to be found in other medieval Islamic 
sources. We may recall, for instance, Qazwini’s version of the legend of the 
anqa” which evidently is based on earlier accounts of Mas'üdi, Zamakhshari, 
and other authorities. According to Qazwini the bird, after continuously 
afflicting the people, was exiled to & desolate island beyond the equator, where 
it continued preying on large fishes, whales, and other animals. A similar place 
of abode is attributed to these human-headed birds in the Rast [khwan al-Safa, 
whose account is repeated by Damiri, who collected in his Hayat al-hayawan 
al-kubrá & considerable number of traditions and anecdotes current at his 
time." Eventually, these legends found their way into Turkish and Ottoman 
lore. For instance, we find the same tradition in an ancient Ottoman epic, 
entitled Mendgibs Ghazawats Sultan Sari Salitg Ghazi, of which a fragmentary 


14 Naples, Museo Nazionale, no. H. 3253. Height 12 cm., diameter of opening 19:4 am. The 
vessel is thus slightly larger than the Modena bowl. Photograph courtesy Soprintendenza 
Gallerie Napoli. 

15 E. Baer, Sphinzes and harpies in medieval Islamic art, Jerusalem, 1965, 20-49. 

18 ibid., 33. 

17 F, Wüstenfeld (ed.), Zakarija Ben Muhammed Ben Mahmud el-Cazwini's Kosmographie, 
Göttingen, 1849, 1, 419-20; Muhammad b, Müs& al-Damiri, Hayat al-hayawän al-kubra, Cairo, 
Bulag, 1868, rr, 192; tr. A. 8. J. Jayakar, London—Bombay, 1906-8, rr, pt. r, p. 401; cf. E. Baer, 
op. olt., 41. 
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printed edition is kept in the Library of the Deutsche Morgenländische Gesell- 
schaft.1® In this book the human-headed bird, designated as malik and said 
to have & neck like a goose, a body like a peacock, legs like a duck, and a tail 
like a cock, also lives on an island and feeds on fishes which it catches with its 


Wings. 





Fic. 9. Bottom design from Baptistère de Saint Louis (after D. 8. Rice). 


In illustrated manuscripts and on objects of art the ‘marine’ nature of 
these creatures is rarely depicted.1® However, this aspect is also implied in the 
aquatic scene which decorates the bottom of the Baptistère de Saint Louis. 
Dispersed amongst the other creatures shown on this basin, one clearly discerns 


18 Menagibi Ghazawah Sultan Sart Salitg Ghazi, Kasan, 1890, 14; of. C, Brockelmann, ‘ Das 
altosmanische Volksbuch, Menáqibi Garawäti Sari Saltiq Gazi’, Miscellanea Academica Bero- 
linensia (Berlin), xr, 2, 1950, 189. I should like to thank Dr. W. Voigt, Secretary of the DMG, for 
sending me a photo-copy of the relevant page. The character of this bird in Turkish epio literature 
still remains to be investigated. Some interesting references are found in I. Mélikoff, Abg Muslim, 
le ‘ Porte-Hache’ du Khorassan dans la tradition épique turco-tranienne, Paria, 1962, 37-8, 65, 72. 

19 One well-known example is & miniature in the so-called Schefer-Hariri, painted in Baghdad 
and dated 634/1237. It depicts a human-headed bird on an eastern island which is surrounded 
by fishes swimming in the water. Of. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS arabe 5847, fol. 121r, frequently 
reproduced. For colour reproduction see for instance R. Ettinghausen, Arab painting, Skira, 
1962, 122. 
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three human-headed birds: one, very close to the radiating fishes m the centre, 
its bearded face turned backwards; one opposite in the following concentric 
ring, and one near the periphery of the design (fig. 9).20 

The impact of Muslim geographical accounts and popular legends on the 
decoration of the Modena and Naples bowls is even more apparent if we examine 
the remaining animal motifs in the outer circles of these designs separately 





Fia. 10. Bottom design from Naples bowl (after D. S. Rice). 


(plates vr, xx, figs. 7, 8, 10). Apart from fishes, ducks, tortoises, and crabs these 
include various composite terrestrial animals which by their fish-tailed bodies are 
adapted to life in the sea : bovine creatures, felines, rabbits, sheep, and so forth. 
As one would expect, there are of course various accounts of fabulous water- 
creatures in the ° Arabian nights’, Thus we read, for instance, in the story of 
‘Abdullah of the Land and ‘Abdullah of the Sea how the hero descended into the 
water of the sea where ‘ among the fishes were some resembling buffaloes, some 
resembling oxen, some resembling dogs, and some resembling human beings ’.% 
Or, in the third voyage of Sindbad of the Sea, Sindbad, recalling his adventures, 


20 D. 8. Rice, Baptistére, 20, refers in his description to two harpies only. For flying harpies 
see also minai jar in the Parish Watson Collection, R. M. Meyer-Riefstahl, The Parish Watson 
Collection of Mohammedan potteries, New York, 1922, no. 15, fig. 86 (text, p. 101). 

s: E, W. Lane (tr.): The thousand and one nights, commonly called, in England, the Arabian 
nights’ entertainments, London, 1849, ru, 682-8. This tale has also been referred to by Ettinghausen 
in connexion with representations of nude human beings in the water, see Grace D. Guest and 
E. Ettinghausen, Ars Orientalis, Iv, 1901, 48. 
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tells his listeners that among the things that he saw in the sea there was a fish 
in the form of a cow and a creature in the form of an ass. In another of his 
tales he reports that in the dominions of King al-Mihraj he saw a fish whose face 
was like that of an owl. 

In addition to the ‘ Arabian nights”, an abundance of tales of miraculous 
creatures living in the Indian Ocean, the Caspian Sea, and Red Sea 
is included in books on geography. For our purpose it will suffice to select a 
small number of examples which have some direct bearings on our investigations. 
A fish with the head of a rabbit which is living in the Caspian Bes is mentioned, 
for instance, by Qazwini and others.?* This arnab al-bahr, or al-arnab al-bahri 
as it is called by Damiri, had already been illustrated in the earliest illustrated 
copy of the ‘Ajab al-makhlugat which was completed in the lifetime of the 
author (fig. 11).2° A similar drawing occurs in the so-called ‘ Sarre ° Qazwini, 
now in the Freer Gallery of Art, there designated as arnab al-ma’.*® Allegedly 
in the same sea lives also the dolphin which in the Munich Qazwini as well as in 
the ‘ Sarre ' manuscript is depicted in the form of a fish with the head of a lion.?? 
Also the eel, or märmähtj, shown in the periphery of the bottom of the Naples 
bowl (plate x1, fig. 10) is described by the same author and illustrated in the 
above-mentioned manuscripts in a way similar to that of the metal bowl.*® 

Bovine water-creatures, similar perhaps to those seen by ‘Abdullah of the Land 
in the ‘ Arabian nights" were known to Muslim geographers as well. A fish in 
the shape of & cow, for instance, is said to live in the Red Sea. In contrast to 
ordinary fishes this animal, however, does not spawn. but suckles its young and 
for this purpose comes out of the water.*® 


Persian versus Mamluk tradition 

If indeed there is a strong impact of Islamic folk-lore and popular belief on 
the decoration of Islamic metal ware of the fourteenth century, our examples 
clearly show that this influence is not restricted to any local schools or workshops 
in which these vessels were made ; it is traceable over wide areas of the Islamic 
world and expressed in the decorative designs of Syrian, Persian, and Egyptian 
artists alike. There seems to exist, however, one distinctive mark in all the 


# Lane, op. oit., rrr, 36. 

23 ibid., mo, 11. . 

34 Qazwinl, ed. Wüstenfeld, 1, 130. Tr. H. Ethé, Halbband 1, Die Wunder der Schopfung, 
Leipzig, 1868, 226. 

85 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, cod. arab. 464, fol. 72r, to be dated before 682/1283. 

** Washington, Freer Gallery of Art, MS 54.33-114, p. 137, probably painted in Iraq 1370-80. 

27 Munich, cod. arab. 464, fol. 74r; Freer Gallery of Art, MS 54.33-114, p. 141. In Qazwini's 
text there is no mention of the lion-head of the dolphin ; the author only states that it is of good 
omen and rescues drowning people on ita back, Qazwini, ed. Wüstenfeld, 134; tr. Ethé, 274. 

35 Qarwini, ed. Wüstenfeld, 133; tr. Ethé, 273. It is an interbreeding between a snake and 
a fish. 

29 Qarwini, ed. Wüstenfeld, 120; tr. Ethé, 245. Not illustrated in Munich MS. Damiri, tr. 
Jayakar, r, 329, cites Qarwin! and designates it as bagar al-ma’. The bagar a-má', mentioned by 
Qarwini in connexion with the Caspian Sea, is illustrated in the Munich manuscript as 8 large 
winged bull, cod. arab. 464, fol. 72v. 





rim | 


Fia. ll. Arnab al-mA', from Munich, cod. arab. 464, fol. 72r. 


ااانا شرا ts‏ 
ا موادا یک او الست و اة 


Fra. 14. Drawing from prehistorio pottery, 
found at Samarra (after Herrfeld). 


Fra. 12. Central design from plate 1x. 





Fig. 13. Fish whorl from basin in Fra. 15. Central rosette from bowl in 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Lyon. Bargello, Florence. 
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bottom designs of these objects which enables us to distinguish between Mamluk 
and Persian workmanship. This mark seems to be detectable in the central 
device of the aquatic scenes, the design around which the fishes and other creatures 
revolve. A comparison between the centres of these compositions betrays two 
main trends: in the one we find a roundel composed of a number of radiating 
rays, obviously meant to represent the sun (fig. 12); 3° in the other we find 
fishes whose heads point to the centre and who form a kind of whorl around 
which the rest of the composition circulates (fig. 13).3! 

Needless to say, this fish-whorl is a substitute for the sun-design of the first 
group and presumably was attached with the same meaning. Perhaps the 
earliest, well-known example of fishes revolving around a solar sign occurs in 
the interior of a prehistoric Mesopotamian bowl which was found at Samarra 
(fig. 14).32 The centre of this bowl is occupied by a swastika, revolving anti- 
clockwise, ‘around which circulate four birds which hold a radially placed fish 
in their beaks. A further row of fishes, swimming in the same direction, surrounds 
the whole interior. 

After the revival of this motif in the Islamic era, Muslim artists further 
developed and elaborated this theme. Starting from about the twelfth century 
it figures in several variations on a considerable number of Muslim works of 
arb,9? and seems to have reached its culmination in the brass vessels of the early 
fourteenth century. In this context it is of some interest to note that already 
on twelfth- and thirteenth-century ceramics and metal works one may deteot 
a certain preference for one or another substitute for the original swastika design 
in the different areas of the Islamic world: radially placed fishes in Syria and 
Egypt (plate xm) 34 and a rosette or animal wheel surrounded by fishes or other 
water creatures in Persia and Mesopotamia (plate xm). Again, this differentia- 
tion is clearly detectable on all the above-mentioned brass vessels which are 
decorated with aquatic scenes. From the signatures on some of these objects 
and to judge by the style of the decorative motifs on their exterior it appears 
that all the objects whose decoration belongs to the first, Modena bowl, type 
were made either in Persia or by an artist who worked in the Perso-Mesopo- 
tamian tradition. On the other hand, all the ‘ fish '-bowls or basins known to us 
which have in the centre of their bottom an ornament of radially placed fishes 
belong to the Mamluk type of vessels; they were made either in Syria or in 
Egypt, or by an artist who worked in the Syro-Egyptian tradition. In order 
to verify this statement one should compare, for instance, the central drawings 


30 Drawing of centre of plate rx, see p. 19, n. 11. 

51 Fish whorl from Mamluk basin, Lyon, Musée des Arts Décoratifs, no. 879. 

33 Ettinghausen, Are Orienialis, 11, 1957, pp. 346-7 and fig. N, with further references. 

33 ibid., 341-62. 

34 Fragment of underglaze-painted bowl. Courtesy Athens, Benaki Museum, no. 496 (un- 
published). See also Musée de l’Art Arabe du Caire, La céramique égyptienne de l’époque musul- 
mane, Basle, 1922, plate 119. 

35 ' Lajvardina ’ dish, Jerusalem, Ierael Museum, Bezalel Collection, no. 1779-7-56. Courtesy 
the Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 
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in the bottom of the Syro-Egyptian Baptistère de Saint Louis (fig. 9) or of a 
Mamluk basin from the Harari Collection (plate xrv) 3 with those depicted 
on the bowls in Modena and in Naples which were made in Persia (plates v1, 
XI). Or one may compare the interior of the Mamluk bowls in Turin and Modena 
with the bottom of the Persian bucket in the Art Institute of Chicago.%” 

In addition to these two major configurations we occasionally find a third 
design which, presumably also of Persian origin and. tradition, seems to have 
been used in the Syro-Egyptian tradition as well. This is a schematically drawn 
‘ fish-pond ’ in which one or more rows of fishes circulate around a rosette or 
whorl. We frequently find this design on overglaze-painted and gilded ceramics, 
the so-called ‘lajvardina ware’ (plate xm) which seems to assign this com- 
position to the Persian tradition. This assumption is further emphasized by the 
occurrence of this design on Persian fourteenth-century metal objects decorated. 
with fishes either revolving or placed radially around a central whorl3? How- 
ever, this whorl or rosette was adopted by Mamluk craftsmen too (fig. 15) 3° 
and cannot, therefore, serve as a distinguishing mark between Mamluk and 
Perso-Mesopotamian aquatic scenes. 


Foreign seas and the sun 

The representation of fabulous aquatic creatures revolving around the sun 
or a related sign raises the question whether, apart from the aspects mentioned 
above, there was any special reason why the artists chose this theme for the 
inner decoration of their objects. Since all these vessels were intended to serve 
a definite purpose, namely to contain water, the most obvious explanation would 
be that the artists selected a design which reflected, or corresponded to, the 
actual purpose of the vessel. In other words, in order to illustrate the kind of 
liquid to be held in these vessels, he selected an ornament which would immedi- 
ately lead to associations with water. Such an explanation is certainly accept- 
able. Yet one may ask whether perhaps by depicting these aquatic scenes the 
artist intended to convey more than just the idea of water. To judge by the 
elaborate, pseudo-cosmographic compositions on the Modena bowl and the 
other related objects one rather tends to believe that it was indeed the legendary 
fauna of foreign seas the artist had in mind. Some support to such an assumption 
is found in the dream-interpretation of Damiri. For instance under the heading 
Jaras al-bahr we read the following: “°... he who dreams of drinking water out 
of the sea, will obtain wealth from the king, and if he drinks the whole of it, he 
will get the whole wealth of the king ”.4 Or, in the paragraphs dedicated to the 

35 Mamluk basin, early fourteenth century, Harari Collection, no. 166. Photograph from the 
archives of the L. A. Mayer Memorial Association, Jerusalem. 

37 See p. 18, n. 8. 

38 A whorl surrounded by radially placed fishes is found also on a Muzaffarid bowl in Lyon, 
Musée des Arta Décoratifs. Unpublished. 

39 Drawing of central design from Syrian or Egyptian bowl, Florence, Bargello, no. 364C. 
See also the ‘ Lady Fatima ' bowl in the Benaki Museum ; D. S. Rice, ‘ Studies in Islamic metal 


work [-1]’, BSOAS, xry, 3, 1952, 564—73. 
19 Damiri, tr. Jayakar, rr, pt. r, p. 552. 
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fish, al-samak, we read : °‘... if he (a man) dreams that he has with him a fish of 
the appearance of a man or bird, it indicates making acquaintance of merchants 
travelling about much on land and sea . . . or that of persons having pleasing 
qualities, the interpretation being according to the animal the fish re- 
sembles ...’.41 These passages, probably based on popular belief, would thus 
suggest that corresponding to the inscription on the exterior of the Modena 
bowl the design in the bottom comes to emphasize or to complement the good 
wishes expressed on the exterior in verses.” 

Perhaps, one might even go one step further and ask, whether these foreign 
seas which ‘ encircle ' the sun conceal any secondary or allegorical meaning. An 
interesting passage in this respect is found in the Iskander-ndmeh in which 
Nizamî describes the arrival of Iskander at the source of life. In this passage 
Nizami compares the source of life, allegedly in the land of darkness and con- 
cealed in its shadows, to the source of the sun. How otherwise would it be 
possible to drink of its waters, Nizami argues, were it not because of the rays 
of the sun which make it drinkable.* 

If one were to interpret the sun design allegorically as the source of life, the 
human-headed birds which surround the sun on the Modena and Naples bowl 
would also have to be interpreted in a different way. Are they not said in some 
versions of the Alexander Romance to guard the source of life and to warn 
Alexander against proceeding with his Journey ? ** Following such an interpre- 
tation one would have to assume that the entire aquatic scene was depicted on 
the metal vessels in order to express good wishes and blessings for eternal life 
to the owner of the object. 

Whatever the interpretation may be, in the present state of our knowledge 
these are speculations which certainly cannot be verified. 


41 ibid., p. 78. 

42 For inscriptions on drinking vessels referring to the influence of water on the human body 
gee J. T. Reinaud, Monuments arabes, persans ei turcs du cabinet de M. le Duc de Blacas et d'autres 
cabinets, Paris, 1828, rx, 443-6. 

# H. Ethé, ‘ Alexanders Zug zum Lebensquell im Land der Finsterniss °, Sitzungsberichte der 
philosophisch-philologischen und historischen Classe der k. Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1871, p. 384, verses 58-61, comments pp. 388-02. 

44 E. Baer, op. cit., 36-7, 80. 


FREE VERSE (AL-SHI‘R AL-HURR) IN MODERN ARABIC 
LITERATURE: ABU SHADI AND HIS SCHOOL, 1926-46 


By B. MonEH 


The beginning of the twentieth century marked a new and revolutionary 
stage in the history of Arabic poetry. Through the increasing influence of 
Western literature, some new genres which show only preliminary signs of 
emergence in the nineteenth century found official recognition, as in the case 
of the strophie verse, or experimenting with them was resumed, as in the case 
of the blank verse (shir mursal), which was first practised by Rizq Allah 
Hassün in 1869 and which was revived m 1905, probably unconsciously, by 
Jamil 51007 al-Zahawi (1863-1936), under the name of shs‘r mursal.! 

In the same year, 1905, Amin al-Bihani tried his hand, with the encourage- 
ment of Jurji Zaydàn, at his shyy manthür imitating the Whitmanian free verse.? 

The closer the Arab poets approached to European poetry, the more anxious 
they became to look for new media, themes, techniques, metaphors, and forms 
and to liberate themselves from those of the conventional poetry among which 
the gasida was the most respected, sublime, and perfect form. 

Many poets, even the best neo-classical representatives tried to find new 
media and to copy or introduce some techniques, themes, ideas and forms, from 
European poetry. But in many cases they did not know how to do this or how 
or from where to start. Mazini tried to solve the problem by producing free 
translations of English romantic poetry and attributing them to himself, while 
Shafiq Jabri ? tried to put into verse Manfalüti's poetic prose. 

Although Arabic monorhyme was blamed for the degraded state of poetry at 
the beginning of the twentieth century and for depriving Arabic poetry of epic, 
narrative, and dramatic elements during the long history of Arabic poetry, yet 
the abolishing of rhyme was advocated by only a small minority, while the she‘r 
manthür based upon prose rhythm-—using music of thought based upon 
parallelism, synonymous, antithetical, and climactic, besides repetitions of 
lines, ideas, and words in different combinations—in imitation of Whitman’s 
free verse was used by the Mahjaris and some followers in the Arab world. The 
majority of the modernist poets preferred to use 8 strophic or irregular stanza 
form with a change of rhyme, or, more simply to change the rhyme of the poem 
every 80 many lines at the discretion or the convenience of the poet. 

Thus many poets were deeply involved in continuous endeavours to find a 
suitable medium, generally through direct imitation of Western forms and 
themes. 


1 See BSOAS, xxxx, 3, 1988, 483-505. 

s See al- Hslál, x1v, 2, 1905, 97-8. 

3 Shafiq Jabri admitted this fact in his book Ané wa ’l-shi‘r, Cairo, 1969, 9-11. See also the 
arguments of Mizini, defending himself against the accusation of plagiarism in his preface to his 
second Diwan, Cairo, 1917, p. m, cf. also his article in Majallat al Kitab, 1, 6, 1946, 618. 
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To discard the metric rhythm and to adopt prose rhythm did not appeal to 
many poets who were convinced that metre was essential in poetry.“ In fact, 
many Arab poets yearned for a poetic form which would permit full ability of 
expression to the emotions and imagination. For this reason they made 
unceasing efforts to invent a new medium which would give them more freedom 
than the conventional versification and would save them from deteriorating to 
the level of prose to which the technique of prose poem (shs'r manthür) tends. 
Although many poets admired the strophic form and the shi'r manthür of the 
Mahjaris, they still found that the stanza form which dictates the syntactic and 
semantic structure of the poem, was too stiff, while sktr manthür was too 
amorphous. The search was for a medium which would keep the clear rhythm of 
the metre but still gave the poet more freedom in allowing the rhythm to be 
dictated by the genuine and artistic expression of emotion, sentiment, and 
thought. This medium required a more flexible rule of metrical usage. 

Mutran tried to solve the problem by using different forms and metre, as he 
did in 1905 in his poem Nafhat alzahr.5 He divided it into five parts and 
employed two types of stanza and the monometre and rhyme form using the 
maj al-kämal and al-ramal metres. 

However, the first serious attempt to write free verse, based upon metric and 
not prose rhythm in modern Arabic literature was made by Dr. Ahmad Zaki 
Abū Shadi (1892-1955). He was the most daring Arab poet to experiment with 
poetic forms, and was deeply influenced by English literature and followed up 
the development of contemporary English and American poetry. He not only 
experimented on the muwashshah and other forms of strophic verse including the 
English sonnet, but also on blank verse and English free verse. 

Abii Shadi attributed the introduction of blank verse and free verse into 
modern Arabic poetry to the efforts of his master and friend Khalil Mutran 
saying ° with some exaggeration : 


ü‏ نشوء الشعر المرسل ولا الشعر الحرولا ما بلغناه من الحركة y pel‏ ية للنظم ولا ما نتناوله من الموضوعات 

الانسانية والعالمية الا الرقي الطبيعى لرسالة مطران. 

‘The evolution of blank verse (al-shi‘r al-mursal), free verse (al-shs‘r al-hurr), 

what we achieved through our liberation movement in versification, the 

humanistic and universal subjects which we are dealing with, are but a natural 
development of the message of Mutran '. 

However, the Mahjari influence upon him and the Apollo school which he 


4 On the argument that metre is the most important part in poetry see Abū Shidi’s comments 
on his opera Ihsan, Cairo, 1927, 127; al-Shafaq al-büki, 1206; al-Yanbu', Cairo, 1934, p. w; 
Abu 1-Qäaim al-Shabt, al- Yanda‘, p.t; Zahawiin his article ‘Haul al-nathr wa ’Lshi‘r’, al-Siydsa 
al-Usbü'igya, 11, 78, 1927, 18-19, reprinted in Hilal NAJI, al-Zahdwi wa-diwünuh al-mafqüd, Cairo, 
1968, 362; Nu‘ayma (Naimy) m his interview with the literary editor of the journal, al-Jarida 
(Beirut), No. 2451, 1960; Abū Shabaka in Rawabi al-filr wa 'Lrgh bayn al-‘Arab wa 'L-Firanja, 
[Beirut], 1946, 166; Muhammad Mustafa Badawi, Rasd'il min Landan, Alexandria, 1956, 10. 

5 Diwan al-Khalil, Cairo, 1949, x, 275-9. 

* Bee BSOAS, xxix, 3, 1066, 403-5. 

7 Bee Abi Shádi's anthology Andd’ al-fajr, Cairo, 1984, 117; c£. also pp. 119, 128. 
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established is not less important than Mutran's. In fact, it was not an accident 
that the Apollo school and the publication of its organ Majallat Apullu (1932-4) 
were established in September, 1932, a year after the death of Jibrän and the end 
of his literary society al-Rábue. Abū Shadi, the founder of Apollo, was an 
admirer and follower of Jibran’s literary society. In his anthology al-Shafaq 
al-bakt,® Abii Shadi praised Mahjari poetry and the Lebanese poets in North 
America as models for brotherhood and co-operation in the literary fields which 
Egyptian poets should follow. In his opinion this co-operation was best exempli- 
fied by al-Eabtta al-Qalamsyya literary society in New York ‘ which helped to 
bring about an admirable revolution in their new literature ’.® He helped also 
in the distribution of Mahjari literature by advertising Majmu'at al-Räbita 
al-Qalamsyya in the last pages of his book Zhsän.1° Furthermore, he expressed 
his admiration of their ability to respond to modern civilization and to the 
problems of life, their simple and clear style, their liberation from the shackles 
of form and old conventions. He pointed out that Nu‘ayma (Naimy) and Nasib 
‘Arida were the most revolutionary poets in form and expression and singled out 
"Arida's poem al-Nthaya as an example of this attempt at liberation of form and 
expression. 

In form, the Apollo school adopted the favourite form of the Mahjaris, the 
quatrain of a b a b rhyme scheme and narrative poetry. Like the Mahjaris, 
this school used images and symbols to convey their poetic experience, wrote in 
simple style, tackled new themes, used short metres, and enriched the gram- 
matical language with vocabulary derived from the vernacular. Through his 
Apollo society and magazine Abii Shadi tried to achieve the co-operation of all 
the Egyptian poets as al-Rabita did and to start a movement of objective 
criticism based upon Western methods, especially on English criteria of literary 
eriticigm,? However, in his book Masrah al-adab (1926-8) in his criticism of 
Ahmad Shawqi he declared himself to be the founder of a new poetic school.14 

In fact, what convinced Abii Shadi that he should adopt free verse was his 
desire for a new, simple, and personal style, for a new music and rhythm which 
enabled him to discard the sonorous conventional form, its declamatory tone, 
and the simple statement of the results of the poetic experience or what he 
called 15 al-uslib al-khabart altagrirs alladht yagiim ‘ala al-bayt wa-tasannu' 
al-hikma al-manzüma, and to avoid refined and highly rhetorical poetic diction. 
He wanted to reveal his inward world and subconscious, to use symbols and 
images in order to convey the environment of his experience through them. He 

* Cairo, 199647], 1181. 

* ibid., 1186; cf. p. 1181. 

10 Cairo, 1927, 156. 

H of. Khafaiji, Ra'id al-shi‘r a-hadith, Cairo, 1953, 202-8. 

12 Boe for instance Apollo, r, 2, 1032, 84-6. 

13 of, al-Shafaq al-baki, 1180, 1185-7, 1189, 1201-26. On the Apollo school sce ‘Abd al-'Aziz 
al-Dasiigi, Jama'at Apüllü wa-atharuhd fî 'Lshi'r al-hadith, Cairo, 1960. 

14 Masrah al-adab, 180. 


15 See Min al-sama’, New York, 1940, 11; al-Shafag al-bdki, 1216, 30-1, 69-71: of. also 
Apollo, x, 8, 1933, 847. 
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preached freedom of expression and the employment of new techniques and form 
according to the dictation of the poetic experience and the talent of the poet. 

' His search was for a form which is more liberal in employing prosody, allows 
more freedom of expression, contains new music, and enables the poet to choose 
the right form for his 20661 46 

Abii Shadi preferred free verse to blank verse because he found that the 
former is a better medium for epic, drama, and narrative poetry, because it is 
not only unrhymed but is also more flexible. It enables the poet to vary the 
rhythm according to the thought and emotion, and to use the exact expression 
to convey the theme.!? 

Besides, he realized that the conventional form tended to enslave the poet. 
The conventional metre entices him to use the style, rhythm, and techniques 
rooted deep in his subconscious mind, dictates the rhythm, diction, and style, 
and subdues the poet’s originality and personality. Through finding a new 
medium it would be possible to avoid what he called al-tashabuh al-lafzi 
wa 'l-ma'naws ° the similarity in words and meanings ’.18 Even great poets such 
as Shawqt and Mutran when they dealt with the same theme expressed it in 
the same words and thoughts when they used the same metre.!? 

Moreover, he argued that conventional form is not perfect and is unable to 
convey every theme and mood. Teachers of literature and custom implant the 
belief of its perfection in readers’ tastes and consciousness. On the contrary, the 
conventional form enslaves poets and does not allow their own independent 
creative power to reveal itself. Nevertheless, the classical style is the easiest, 
because true ability 18 the expression of 8 strong and creative personality and 
not a mere Imitation of the classical poets, memorizing and repeating their 
expressions, thoughts, metaphors, and forms : *° 


ليست الصياغة الكلاسيكية (S‏ ولا un‏ لصاحہا cle‏ اذ لا ار یذ کر لا بتداعه الشخصى فہاء بل 
هى <Ú‏ على ne E‏ ل os,‏ نعد الاسلوب الكلاسيى من 
özel‏ الاساليب. وقد جرى به قلمئا مرا jr‏ بوأحدة مئها ol,‏ أعزها ss‏ وتتاقلها wel‏ المسبحف 
SN‏ نهم جروا على احترام Jes | A‏ اعتباره Lisl»‏ القوة» lu,‏ كبير. Ui‏ الصباغة 
القوية ى راينا فهى صياغة الابتداع القوى الشخصية Wie tle gly‏ لمألوف وانكرة العرف موقتا. 


In his opinion the style of Shawqï and Hafiz Ibrahim is not admirable because it 
depends only on their memorizing the classical diction and expressions : 21 


WE Lill ON‏ الست gy tale du‏ تاين Y die‏ قل LÀ‏ سى 3 deel, abl‏ كان 
aa‏ 

Abi Shadi argued that the true test of the-poetic and artistic ability of a poet 

is the displaying of it in his strong inventive and independent personality which 


if See Adabi, 1, 7-9, 1030, 327. 

1! ibid., 366; Apolo, 1x, 10, 1934, 900; Apollo, r, 8, 1933, 846-7. 

18 See Abi Shidi’s opera Ihsan, 132. 

19 Thsdn, 132. 

26 Adabi, 1, 7-9, 1936, 353-4. In fact this idea is not new. Bagillini argued on the same 
basis in defending the style of the Qur’dn in I‘jdz al-Qur'an, of. Mukhtärat al- Manfalügit, 44. 

31 Adabi, 1, 7-9, 1036, 356. 
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moulds the poetic form according to the dictation of the poetic experience and 
not in the applying of the ready-made form of classical poetry and repetition of 
the classical poetic diction and rhetoric consciously or unconsciously. He 
declared that it is of great benefit to Arabic poetry to enrich it by new and 
original style, techniques, and form by introducing blank and free verse, rather 
than to be contented with mere imitation of the classical poets in their hackneyed 
form and rhetoric.™ 

Therefore, adopting blank and free verse is not the result of the inability of 
the modern poet to master the conventional form but of the desire to find new 
media which are more liberal. Abū Shadi argued that freedom is an essential 
element for development and innovation. However, freedom does not mean 
chaos since rules in art do not mean enslavement either. His aim is to get rid of 
unnecessary chains, not of artistic rules. Every poet must mould his form 
according to his natural talents and mood. In post-classical Arabic poetry, this 
freedom allowed the development of new forms such as the mwwashshah, 
mawwal, and zajal. This liberal attitude should also support blank and free 
verse. 

In fact a mature poet does not ask whether or not literature allows this or 
that freedom, but writes as his experience, ganis, and natural artistic disposi- 
tion permit.?4. 

The question that arises here is which type of Western free verse Aba Shadi 
imitated and to what extent he was able to adopt its techniques. In fact Abii 
Shadi was acquainted with the French vers libre. In his article * Modern French 
poetry * 25 Abū Shadi dealt with French vers bre and quoted Gustave Kahn 
(1859-1936), one of the first French writers to experiment with vers libre,?9 to 
the effect that it hardly observes metre and rhyme. 

. Ag was mentioned above, Abū Shadi was convinced that metre is an essential 
part of poetry. He tolerated sht‘r manthtür and encouraged other writers to write 
‘by publishing theirs, but he himself did not practise it. 

In fact English-American free verse was much more appealing to Abii Shadi 
because it applied various types of metres and cadences. Although Abü Shädi 
published his first free verse in 1926 in his anthology al-Shafaq al-baks 27 only in 
1933 was it possible to know how he became aware of English-American free 
verse. In his reply to Muhammad ‘Awad Muhammad’s article Majma‘ al-buhür 
wa-multaga al-awzdn 28 criticizing the new Arabic ‘free verse’, Abii Shadi 


33 Adabi, r, 7-9, 1930, 329, 332, 354. 

33 Apollo, 1, 10, 1938, 1228-0 ; Adabi, 1, 7-9, 1936, 332, 327. 

34 Apollo, 1, 10, 1983, 1228-9; Adabi, 1, 7-9, 1936, 327, 329. 

15 See Masrah al-adab, 221. 

2¢ On Kahn’s activities m French vers libre see P. Mansell Jones, The background of modern 
French poeiry, essays and interviews, Cambridge, 1961, 120-35, 170-4. 

27 [n his anthology Anin wa-ranin, Cairo, 1925, 20-1, Abū Shidi used two different metres 
in his poem Laylat ams. In these couplets he used the ramal and the kdmil metres and called 
the result sM'r mursal. 

33 al-Risala, 1, 5, 1933, 10-11. 
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defended the new genre by quoting and basing his arguments upon Harriet 
Monroe's book Poets and their art (New York, 1926),?? where she discussed the 
free verse movement in England and America. It seems that it is not by accident 
that the first free verse written by Abū Shadi was in 1926-7 and that most of 
his arguments defending the genre are similar to and sometimes word for word 
the same as the arguments of Harriet Monroe.?? 

It is thus possible to suggest that Abū Shadi arrived at the techniques of his 
she'r hurr through Monroe’s discussion of the techniques of free verse. In the 
foreword to his first shir hurr, al-Fannän, published in al-Shafag al-baki, Abi 
Shadi said : 31 


وف القصيدة التالية مشل هذا الشعر المرسل Ue‏ بنوع آخر يسمى «بالشعر (Free Verse) at!‏ 

حيث لا يكتنى الشاعر باطلاق القافية بل jé‏ ايضا مزج البحور حسب مناسبات التأثير . 

‘In the following poem there is an example of blank verse combined with 

another type called “ al-shs‘r al-hurr " (Free Verse), where the poet does not 

only liberate the rhyme, but also permits the mixing of metres according to the 
aptness of the impression '. 

The ‘ mixing of metres ' is the main technique of the three versltbristes, Ezra 
Pound (1885- , American) Richard Aldington (1892-1962, English) and 
H.D. (Hilda Doolittle) (1886-1961, American) whom Monroe discussed in her 
book.9 

T. S. Eliot in his book Ezra Pound, his metric and poetry,? quoted Scott 
James who described Pound's metres: ' Sometimes there is à strange beating 
of anapaests when he quickens to his subject ; again and again he unexpectedly 
ends a line with the second half of a reverberant hexameter. ... And a few 
lines later comes an example of his favourite use of spondee, followed by dactyl 
and spondee . . . 

Monroe described Aldington metres as ?* ° though in four-time [rhythm], . . . 
neither anapaestic nor dactylic’, while in H. D.’s poem Oread ‘ one verse in 
four-time and the other in three-time, is offered merely a hint of basic rhythms ; 
but they show that free verse 1s metrical in the sense that it divides into time- 
unit bars . . .”.55 

In fact English-American free verse has more complicated techniques than 


39 Apollo, 1, 8, 1933, 845-7. 

30 of. for instance Monroe, op. cit., 203, 204, with Apollo, 1, 8, 1033, 845-7. 

31 al Shafag al-bäkt, 536. On the difference between Abū Shadi’s experiment, in which he 
mixed different types of metre, and Nüzik al-Mal&'iks's, in which she used a single metre which 
employs one type of foot only and the same foot at the end of each line—-i.e. keeping a uniform 
darb, with no division of two hemistichs in the line—see Nazik. al-Mala’ika’s discussion in her book 
Muhadarit fi sht'r ‘Ali Mahmid Taha, [Cairo], 1965, 187-9. In this discussion Nüzik al-Mal&'ika 
denied that she was acquainted with Abii Shädï’s experiment and his term sAi'r hurr, otherwise 
she would not have used the same term for her experiment which has different techniques. 
On this problem see my article ° The 'Iráqi poetess Nüzik al-Malü'ika and free verse in modern 
Arabic poetry ', Hamizrah Hehadash, xv1, 3—4 (63-4), 1966, 319-38 (in Hebrew with a summary 
in English). 

33 op. oit., 204-6. 33 New York, 1917, 7. 

34 op. cit., 297. 35 ibid., 298. 
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those mentioned above. Graham Hough in his lecture on free verse 3® observed 
‘ three types of versification, all in English called free verse. The first is simply 
traditional verse expanded and distorted in various ways. The second is a kind 
of verse which starts apparently without formal principle, except a free rhythm 
dictated by the nature of the experience itself, yet constantly approaches, and 
sometimes slips into, traditional iambic versification. The third very carefully 
avoids the cadence of normal iambic verse, and employs a variety of means— 
quantitative effects, verbal and rhythmic parallels, . . . which brings about a 
planned and intricate formal organization, that is nevertheless almost indesorib- 
able’. The representative of the first type is T. 8. Eliot, of the second D. H. 
Lawrence, and of the third Ezra Pound. Others argued that 3” ‘ the difference 
between free verse and prose may at times rest wholly in the intent of the 
author, or the arrangement of the words on the page’. 

In fact, Abū Shadi in his shu“ hurr did not follow any of these types. He only 
employed different types of Arabic metres as the first eight lines of his poem 
al-Fanndn ° The artist’ show : 58 


تفتش Je‏ الوجود معبراً عن (الفكرة) العظمى fot fo free‏ حت / 
4 , 


AT [ocv fone fu تترجم اسمى معافى البقاء'‎ 

وتثبت بالفن سر sss oss CL)‏ رده Vez‏ 
وكل معني يرف” لديك فى (الفن) حيه eem fo f f‏ 
اذا تالت شيعا قبست « (الجمال') ue [even Jane f^‏ 0 
وصتته” كحبيس فى فتك المتلالى | اسا ZI OT‏ 
تبث فنا العياده --v- fours‏ 

wwe feu free fe J آنقضاء‎ y جلالا‎ Li تبث‎ 


In these eight lines four Arabic metres are employed. The first line is in 
al-fawil, the second and third are in al-mutagärib, the fourth to the seventh are in 
al-mujtathth, while the eighth is in al-bastt. The seventh line as well as the 
twenty-second are half the mujtathth. In the rest of the poem, lines 9-14 and 
19-23 are in al-mujtathth while lines 15-18 are in al-basit. 

The style is simple and clear, without ornaments, emotion, lyricism, or 
rhetorical tendencies such as the Imagists attempted. It seems also that the use 
of al-mujtathth and later on of al-khafsf is deliberate because these two metres, 
as Abü Shadi and other Arab dramatists believed, have a rhythm resembling 
that of the language of speech, a rhythm which the Imagists tried to adopt.?? 

In fact the technique of using mixed metres is not that of Ezra Pound and 
the Imagists but of his master Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) ¢° 

3% See ' Free verse’, Proceedings of the British Academy, xur, 1957, 173. Reprinted in his 
book Image and experience : studies in literary revolution, London, 1960, 102. 

37 J. T. Shipley (ed.), Dictionary of world literature. New revised ed., Paterson, N.J., 1960, 172. 

38 al-Shafag al-baki, 636-6. 

3% See Abii Shadi’s olear.statement about his deliberate use of al-khafif in his opera Ihsan, 
127-8. On the use of al-mujtathth metre in modern Arabic dramas see Ibrihim An!s, Müsiga 
al-shi'r, [Cairo], 1952, 113-14. 

4° On Swinburne’s connexion with free verse see T. 8. Eliot, ‘ Reflections on vers libre’, 
published in Selected prose, by T. S. Eliot, ed. J. Hayward, Penguin Books, 1963, 83-4; on 
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who employed this technique in his drama Atalanta in Calydon written in 1865. 
For instance, in one of the choruses in this drama, Swinburne used the anapaest 
“In four lines of two feet each, followed by a line of six feet... . With change of 
mood, the movement of the short lines changes to dactylic . . . but the long line 
reverts to anapgests.... ln the process of change we find lines composed 
apparently of amphibrachs . . .’.4 

Therefore, Abii Shadi imitated Swinburne’s verse based upon mixed metres 
and not the free verse of his student Ezra Pound. Probably his imitation of 
Swinburne was deliberate because Abū Shadi believed that metre is essential in 
poetry. What convinces us that Abii Shadi followed Swinburne, are the facts 
that he used mixed metres, that he read Swinburne, and that he quoted his 
opinions on English poets at least twice # and mentioned him several times in 
his various articles on English literature. But the most powerful evidence is the 
following : Abü Shadi quoted in English one of Swinburne’s poems, and praised 
his lyrical genius, his glorification of nature in his poetry, his revival of Greek 
tragedy, and gave as an example of his dramatic genius his epic drama Atalanta 
in Calydon.** Besides, the repeated argument of Abū Shadi that she‘r hurr is 
the best medium for drama 4° convinces us that he was hinting at Swinburne 
and bis drama Atalanta in Calydon and not at the Imagists who did not use free 
verse as a medium for drama. 

Abii Shadi employed this method of mixed metres in his translation of F. W. 
Harvey's poem ' Stars’ 46 which he introduced as mutarjama bi-nazm mursal 
hurr. The third poem to which Abii Shadi referred as free verse is Tarnimat 
Atün, translated into Arabic from the English translation of Breasted. It seems 
that the main reason for his use of ‘free verse’ in translating this ancient 
Egyptian hymn, is that it not only enabled him to dispense with rhyme in his 
133 lines but it also enabled him to be faithful to the English text, as we can 
understand from his prelude to the translation, where he said mangila harfiyyan 
taqriban bi-uslub al-nazm al-hurr (Free Verse).*? In this versification Abu Shadi 
used mainly the mujtathth metre and, to a lesser extent, al-tawil, al-kamil, 
al-basit, and al-mutagarib. Yet in lines 11-22 the change of metres is so quick 
that it distorts the rhythm completely. 

In 1928, in his poem Mundzara wa-hanän ** Abū Shadi tried another com- 
bination of metres, but still al-mujtathth remained dominant among them. In 


Whitman’s and Swinburne’s possible influence on the French verslibristes see P. Mansell Jones, 
op. cit., 170. On the influence of those two on Pound see G. 8. Fraser, The modern writer and his 
world, Penguin Books, 1964, 34, while for the influence of Swinburne on Pound see ibid., 249, 258, 
371, and V. de 8. Pinto, Crisis in English poeiry, 1880-1940, London, 1961, 17, 173. 

41 Seo Enid Hamer, The metres of English poetry, London, 1980, 274-5. 

42 See p. 28, n. 1, above, and Apollo, 1, 8, 1933, 846. 

43 Tn al Shafag al-baki, 1201; Masrah al-adab, 231, of. also pp. 13, 187, 232. 

44 See al- Yanbit‘, 216. 

15 Apollo, 1, 8, 1933, 846-7; 1r, 10, 1934, 900. 

15 al-Shafag al-bäki, 726-7. 

47 ibid., 963-12. 

48 Mukhtarat wahy al-‘äm, Cairo, 1928, 44-5. 
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his prelude to this poem, he called it namüdhaj min al-sht‘r al-mursal al- 
mulanawws —ay al-sha‘r al-hurr : free verse ° an example of varied blank verse, 
that is al-shs‘r al-hurr : free verse’. In this poem also, rhyme is absent and the 
number of feet is determined according to the length of the sentence. However, 
not all the lines end with end-stops and there is a subtle use of ‘ enjambement ’ 
which allows the sense to overflow into the next verse. The feet applied are of 
ramal, kama, mujtathth, and madsd metres. 

Therefore, the technique of Abū Shadi in his 384“ hurr, was to use different 
Arabic metres according to the demands of his poetic experience. The line can 
contain one foot, two feet, and so on, up to the full number of feet in the metre 
used and even twice the full number. There is no division into hemistichs and. 
the caesura is generally absent. Most of the lines are end-stopped limes and a 
considerable number of them end with a sukün to emphasize the unity of the 
sentence and its independence. Moreover, there is no deliberate use of rhyme or 
repetition of words and phrases. 

Abii Shadi continued to defend and to preach the encouragement of versifica- 
tion in shs'r hurr after establishing his literary magazine Apollo, dedicated to 
Arabic poetry, which appeared from 1932 to 1934. 

In his reply to an attack launched on his poem Mundzara wa-hanan Abii 
Shadi once more explained the principles of his sht‘r hurr and expressed his 
opinion that it was suitable mainly for drama. He added that he was in the 
stage of experimenting on this new genre and that critics should be more tolerant 
with it: #9 


الشعر الحر 
ol...‏ رو الشعر L <! Free Verse À!‏ هوي التعبير الطليق الفطرى qui Le ç‏ غير ri‏ 
الحر ae‏ أو زانا aos‏ مختلفة حسب طبيعة الموقف ومناسباته فتجيء طبيعته لا اثر للتكلف US‏ ولذلك 
LL‏ أن الشعر الحر مناسب” Tae‏ للمسرح خلافا لمن يدعون الى التقيد ببحر Que‏ وقافية معينة على OLJ‏ 
فى المستقبل. فن العجيب اذن ان cité‏ الادباء الى الانتقاص حى لما لم يتبينن . . . . 


It seems that the efforts of Abii Shadi to introduce the genre into Arabic 
literature were fruitful. Many poets among the contributors to his magazine 
Apollo began to try their hand at it, every one according to his understanding 
of the genre and his poetic ability. In his first manifesto on she‘r hurr, published 
in his magazine Adabi,®° Abii Shadi declared that the poets Farid Abii Hadid, 
Khalil Shaybüb, and Mustafa ‘Abd al-Latif al-Saharti responded to his appeal 
to adopt the genre. After discussing the difference between al-she‘r al-manthür 
or ‘ prose verse ° as he called 16 in English, al-shs'r al-mursal (blank verse), and 
al-sha‘r al-hurr (free verse), he expressed his hope that free verse would reach its 
proper standard before the end of his generation : 


4 Apollo, 11, 10, 1934, 900. 
5? Adabi, 1, 7-9, 1936, 366. 
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at il 

ree‏ القراء ننا ad re‏ العربية الاولى من هذا الشعر: فى ديوائنا Ul GAS)‏ £( ودعونا اليه ى 
بيئة ايوق ومازلنا ندعو اليه. Db‏ كنا قد ابرزنا صوراً مختلفة من الشعر الكلاسيى cud UG‏ أن الداعي 
7 هذا الشعر الحر n dl (Free Verse)‏ المرسل (Blank Y Verse)‏ ليس يعاجز عن قرض الشعر 
الكلاسيك فق مناسباته الصالة ولايزجيه الى هذه الدعوة غير باعث فى صرف. ولانعرف Tel‏ لبى Los‏ 
dl‏ حد ما T‏ الشعراء الافاضل فريدابي سول رد D eres dels‏ ومصطق Le‏ اللطيف EET à >J‏ 
هذه ملاحظات احالية نبدما ردأ على أسئلة بعض القراء من شداة الادب ويقيننا ان AU‏ الحر خاصة 

سيبلغ aie‏ المستحقة فى الادب العر بي قبل أن ينقرض هذا ألجيل. 

However, although other poets who contributed to Apollo used mixed Arabic 
metres in their versifications or were numbered among the poets who tried their 
hand at shs‘r hurr, they were not mentioned by Abi Shadi in his manifesto 
on this genre. These poets are Ahmad Shawaï, Iliyé Abū Madi, Hasan al-Zarifi, 
Tyas Abū Shabaka, Muhammad Munir Ramzi, Dr. Muhammad Mustafa 
Badawi, and ‘Ali Ahmad Bakathir. The first two were mentioned by 
Muhammad ‘Awad Muhammad in al-Risdla (1, 5, 1933, 10-11) as followers of 
this genre. We will deal with these poets and the poets mentioned in the 
manifesto of Abū Shadi, together with their techniques, and with the question 
of the extent to which they followed Abii Shadi’s method and developed it. 
However, the experiments of Muhammad Farid Abii Hadid, the first poet to 
write Arabic drama in she‘r mursal,! in which he sometimes allowed him- 
self the use of an irregular number of feet in his rhymeless verse, will not be dealt 
with here since they are discussed in BSOAS, xxrx, 3, 1966, 495. 

When Ahmad Shaw qî, the poet of the Egyptian court and Amir al-shu‘ara’ 
of the Arab poets, adopted this method of using several metres according to the 
dictation of thought, emotion, situation, and role of the character, in some of 
his dramas, a stronger impetus was given to the genre, especially in poetic 
dramas. 

However, Shawqï used this method in his poetic dramas and not m poems. 
He employed changed metres and rhymes even when one person was speaking 


in one role as we can see in his drama Qambiz ° Cambyses °, published in 1931 : 3 
f تأسو : وما‎ 
انا الذئسب‎ J لکن‎ = pares نتيتاس : لقد‎ 

أت اميت شاك ساق امل E‏ 

يعشق الجساه والسغسى لا — dal‏ 


cil‏ كالنعمة من قمر لقصر انت كالفراشة من زهر لزهر 


&S UE اين اخو المهد من‎ Lis ا١ الاخلاق‎ cb 
مفضى عابشا فالعب يغيرى اليوم كالعابث‎ Lo لعبت بي‎ 


51 Anwar al-JundI in al-Sht'r al-‘ Arabi al-mu'ässr, 662, said that Abū Hadid wrote his drama 
Magtal Sayyidind ‘Uthmän in 1918 and published it in 1927. See also Durrini Khashsba's 
article in al-Rsedla, xr, 539, 1043, 889. Abū Shadi in Apollo, 11, 2, 1933, 90, mentioned ‘Abd 
al-Rahmän Shukri as one of the Egyptian poets who composed free verse, and not only blank 
verse. 

52 Riwayat Qambiz, [Cairo], 1940, 87. The first edition of this drama appeared in 1931. 
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As is obvious here, Shawqi preserved the conventional number of feet of the 
metre he used in each line. As in the case of Shakespeare and Racme dramas, a 
character says a part of a line and another continues it and completes the line 
which has to contain the usual number of feet in the metre used. In the above 
examples also, Natitäs completes the line in hazaj but, unlike the technique of 
those two dramatists, the dialogue is continued in another metre—al-khaftf— 
with a new rhyme. The caesura is observed and each line is divided into two 
hemistichs, while the general tendency is to use the end-stopped line and not 
towards the overflow of sense. Therefore, the main technique is the irregular 
use of rhyme and metre. 

This technique aroused tremendous shock even among critics who considered. 
themselves liberal such as Dr. Muhammad ‘Awad Muhammad 53 and “Abbas 
Mahmiid al-‘Aqqäd.54 Those two critics attacked Shawqi for using in a speech 
by one character different metres and rhymes, but they did not take into 
consideration that the role, its tone, and the changed mood of the character 
might justify this or even render the role more vivid and expressive. Both 
critics argued that the sudden change from one metre and rhyme to another 
especially in one and the same speech, distorts the music and disturbs the 
attention and the concentration on the plot. 

This technique of Shawqi was followed by the ‘Iraqi poet and dramatist 
Hasan al-Zarifi in his drama Rasül al-saläm ‘ The messenger of peace’. In his 
reply to Muhammad ‘Awad Muhammad’s 55 attack on Shawqi'8 use of changed 
metres and rhymes he argued that a drama is composed to be played on stage 
by several actors who speak in different tones. The plot, the acting, and the 
successive scenes attract the attention of the audience more than metre and 
rhyme, and the changed roles need changed tones which require changed metres. 
Shawqi, who proved that he was able to write dramas and long poems in mono- 
metre and monorhyme, adopted the new method not only because he felt that 
the plot, the theme, the characters, the thoughts, and the different scenes needed 
the use of this technique, but also because otherwise, the monotony of metre 
and rhyme would distract attention from the plot and the characters. Zarifi 
arrived at the conclusion that it is wrong to say that Shawqi's dramas lost most 
of their charm because of his use of the method. 

It is amazing that Abi Shadi in his manifesto on al-shs‘r al-hurr m 1936, did 
not mention Shawqi among the poets who adopted his genre, in spite of his 
repeated argument that it is the best medium for drama. In fact, there is a great 
possibility that Shawqi was influenced by al-shs‘r al-hurr of Abii Shadi. Shawai 
was elected president of the Apollo literary society established by Abū Shadi, 
and joined in its activities and contributed to its magazine. Besides, Mutran, 
the successor of Shawqi as president of Apollo, used a similar technique in his 
first diwûn, and was considered to be the main person who encouraged Shaw qî 


53 al-Risäla, 1, 6, 1933, 10-11. 
54 See Riwayat Qambiz fi 'l-mizān, Cairo, 1981; of. also Fusil fi 'I-nagd, 116-21. 
55 Seo al-Risdla, 1, 7, 1938, 13-14. 
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to write poetic dramas.59 Furthermore, Abū Shadi declared himself to be the 
first poet who wrote sh hurr in Arabic and considered his genre to have a 
great effect which was perceived in the liberation of the composition of the 
poetic drama ”.57 However, the fact that Shawqi's experiment was connected 
with she‘r hurr written by Khalil Shaybüb in Muhammad’s article shows that 
both poets were considered to be experimenting with the same genre.59 
These experiments encouraged Khalil Shaybtib (1891-1951), one of the 
romantic poets who was a follower of Muträn and a member of Abū Shadi’s 
poetic society Apollo, to join in the new movement. It seems that although he 
was influenced directly by Abii Shadi as the latter stated in his manifesto, yet 
Shaybüb's experiments showed that he tried to imitate not English free verse 
but the French vers libéré.5® His use of Arabic metres and their short forms, the 
use of an irregular rhyme scheme, and his term shi“ mutlaq as a synonym for 
shr hurr show that he tended towards vers libéré. Besides, he was a great 
admirer of French poetry and he opposed the influence of English literature and 
‘its peculiar (shadhdh) and difficult imagination and sense’ ® because the 
Orientals are nearer to the French natural talents and taste. In his prelude to 
his poem al-Shira‘ ' The sail’ published in Apollo, Shaybüb used the term 
al-shs‘r al-mutlaq, as a synonym for al-she‘r al-hurr and distinguished it from 
al-shi‘r al-manthür which has no metre or rhyme. However, in al-shi‘r al-mujlaq 
metre is used either in its full length or short while rhyme 1s employed or 
neglected : 
. , . الشعر المطلق او الشعر الحر غير الشعر المنشور لان نثر الشعر اما هو افتكاكه من قيود الوزن والقافية‎ 
UT, «lil أو‎ l فى‎ Label أما القافية فقد‎ LS oj JU فق الاحتفاظ‎ and الشعر المطلق‎ LI 
ps من عور الشعر او من‎ du برجع الى‎ š وان كل شطر من هذه القصيدة‎ sil بقاءها ى هذه‎ 


As the poem on which he was commenting indicates, Shaybüb meant to write 
a poem in metre, but not necessarily to confine himself to one metre. Yet, he 
observed that the change in metre disturbs the rhythm, but he argued that the 
repeated reading of the poem would accustom the ear to it. 

Shaybüb divided his poem of 101 lines into five sections of irregular length. 
The change of metre and rhyme is irregular. As in the case of Abū Shadi’s 
poems, here also the metres al-khaf1f and al-tawil,®* that is, metres which com- 
bine two types of feet, are used. Nevertheless, metres which have one type of 


ss See Mukhtar al-Wakil's artiole in al A4hrdm, 30 June 1960, 11. 

57 See Abū Shädrs article in Majallat al-Ba‘tha al-Kuwaytiyya, April 1954, reprinted in 
212:54 al-sht'r al-hadih by Khafaji, 284. 

58 Abū Shadi also considered Shawqi'a and Shaybiib’s experiments as shi'r hurr; of. Apollo, 
1, 8, 1933, 846. 

5 According to Graham Hough in his lecture on free verse (p. 160), the French concept of vers 
libéré is a verse which takes ite starting-point from traditional versification, but handles it with 
great licence and much neglect of the ' less essentials ’ of the old conventions. See also the chapter 
on ° The vers libérá* in P. Mansell Jones, op. cit., 110-19. 

50 Soo al-Fajr al-awwal, pp. y-t. 

*1 Apollo, 1, 3, 1932, 227-31. 

83 Apollo, 1, 3, 1932, 227-8, 11. 12, 27-9, 35-7 are in له‎ khafif and IL 1-4, 38—4, 46-50, 81-8 
are in al-jawil. 
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foot in their fullest form, such as ramal, wafir, kämsl, and rajaz either in their full 
number of feet or in the shorter form (majzi/’) are used frequently. The number 
of feet in each line is determined according to the length of the sentence. In the 
following lines based on the ramal foot, there is no uniform length of line, and 


the rhyme scheme is irregular : © 


a 0 asa soga ae البحر رحيبا ملأ العين جلالا‎ La 
8 m P وصفا الافق ومالت شمسه ترئو دلالا سكلا‎ 
b es ien وبدا فيه شرا‎ 
° een fenem fenes كخيال من بعيد يتمشى‎ 
d I NS NR عشب‎ pi من‎ EL فى بساط‎ 
‘ side Ciclo sacs لم يجد فى الروض عشا‎ ple او‎ 
0 --»-f---- فهو لى خوف ورعب‎ 


The first two lines are written without indicating the caesura which, however, 8 
still present in the metre. The first two lines contain four feet of al-ramal 
metre, lines 3 and 7 two feet each, while lines 4-6 contain three feet each. Other 
Imes show quicker change in metres : "4 


5 ee de de 25 “| 
b -vw ال‎ = v- قد صفت زرقتا‎ 
c were / e /- =-= طائر‎ cle هذا‎ LS 
a ب س‎ /-v-- fee مرفرف فى ملعب الضياء‎ 
a 4f AND de بحر زورقا‎ 


The first line is in khafsf, the second m ramal, while although the last three lines 
are in ragaz, yet the last foot of each line is different from that of the other two, 
a method which is forbidden in conventional versification. The use of al-khafif 
which contains two types of feet, one similar to ramal and the other to rajaz, 
makes the use of these two metres possible, and softens the sharp contrast of the 
change in rhythm. 

At the end of this poem, Abi Shadi, the editor of Apollo welcomed the poem 
heartily and mentioned his skir hurr, Mundzara wa-hanän, as one of his first 
experiments in free verse and added that Arabic poetry needs free and blank 
verse especially in the field of narrative and drama. 

Although this poem was published in November, 1932, Siddiq Shaybüb, the 
brother of the poet gave the date of its composition as 1921.55 Anyhow, this 
statement, even if it is true, does not take away the priority of Abü Shadi. 

In 1943, Khalil Shaybüb repeated his experiment and published his poem 
al-Hadtga al-mayyuta wa *l-qasr al-bali ‘The dead garden and the decayed 
palace ’ 95 which he described as min al-shs'r al-hurr. In a footnote he defined 
the method by which he composed it as based upon the complete or the short 
length of various Arabic metres and irregular rhyme scheme. He once more 
argued that the repeated reading of the poem would make the ear used to its 


** ibid., p. 227, Il. 5-11. ** ibid., p. 228, il. 12-16. 

*5 See al-Majalla, vir, 8, 1963, 45. 

¢“ See al-Risdla, xr, D45, 1943, 998. Cf. also his note on his way of versification in Apollo, 
1, 8, 1932, 227. 
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unfamiliar music, yet he claimed that he developed this method independently : 


a abes d etas dU dues عن‎ E d 
بعد جهد‎ ib Mi فيه القافية مطلقا بل بقيت متشابكة | ل استنيطت هذه‎ 


ورايتها اقرب الى الشعر آلخر delh‏ من سواها . 

The 97 verses which this poem contains are based upon al-fawil, al-rajaz, 

al-kamu, al-ramal, al-basit, al-khafsf, and al-wäfir metres. Nevertheless, the 

parts which contain metres based upon one type of foot are longer than those 

in the former poem. The following part based upon feet of rajaz and kamu which 

have a common variety of foot (----) are used to make the change in rhythm 
less striking : 7 | 

0. fo al. كائها‎ 

f-ve- Lele قد خلعت‎ 

فاصبحت ‘dus‏ تلت -/.-0 

wenn /- لنت‎ Ul — 

e لوك‎ NN Lt JU cue نرهاء‎ 

saan See Jaa وجدى‎ like تطلب عند الئاس‎ 

من القلوب الشفيقة f.‏ 

عن ابل ی اعرا sss‏ ل د 

وشدا الفناء لرقصه ha UUT‏ 

MORTAL gta! Le 


= w“ w 


wenn سان ا‎ s -v-v js معالمها كأن‎ le, 

D don nu F^ | الطير‎ Uj وكآن‎ 

e f fon وكأن فيها الزهر لم يتبسم‎ 
These two poems of Shaybüb do not differ from Abü Shàdi's except by using 
rhyme, lyrical style, and romantic images and thoughts. Actually, Abu Shadi 
tried deliberately to imitate the Imagist/s style in their free verse, to discard 
sentiments and rhetorical ornaments, and to use personal rhythm and style 
similar to daily speech, a heavy task which he was not able to perform with 
SUCCESS. 

Another poet whose name was connected with the new genre was the 
Mahjari poet “iya Abū Madî (18902-1957). His poem al-Sha‘ir wa ’l-sultan 
al-5ü'r, published in al-Risala in 1933,95 was the main reason which led 
Dr. Muhammad ‘Awad Muhammad to launch his attack on this genre or what 
he called majma‘ al-buhtir wa-multaqà al-awzàn.9* In fact this narrative poem 
of 79 verses has a different technique from the poems previously discussed. It is 
divided into six sections of irregular lengths. The first and last sections are in 
a monometre and rhyme. The first is in majzii’ al-ramal while the last is in 
al-kämil. The second part, which consists of 36 verses, is in al-kamtl except for 
the first four verses which are in ramal, and the rhyme changes irregularly, 1.e. 
after three, four, six, eight, or nine lines. The third, fourth, and fifth sections 
67 ql. Risdla, xr, 645, 1948 : 11. 7-21. Only the seventh line is s hemistich of al-mujtathth. 


$8 ql Risdla, 1, 4, 1933, 23-4. 
$9 al-Risäla, 1, 5, 1933, 10-11. 
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are in al-sari! and. divided into stanzas of ten hemistichs ofa ba ba be d ce d 
rhyme schemes. The third part contains three stanzas while the fourth and fifth 
contain one stanza each. 

In this poem, not only are the verses generally divided into two hemistichs 
but also the poet followed strictly the conventional rules of Arabic versification, 
i.e. only verses are used and not combinations of verses and hemistichs. Besides, 
when a metre or its short form (mage) is used all the verses follow the same 
pattern without combining the various versions of the same metre. 

In fact, this method of versification was known among the Syrian and 
Lebanese poets earlier than 1933. If we do not take into consideration the four 
blank verses composed in three different Arabic metres by Faris al-Shidyaq in 
1855, we can consider Rizq Allàh Hassün who employed this method in his 
versification of the poetical books of the Bible entitled Ash‘ar al-shi'r as early as 
1869 7° to be the first to employ it. Moreover, the Lebanese poet and the 
assistant of the Bustanis in their Encyclopédie arabe (Da irat al-ma‘anf), Shakir 
Shuqayr (1850-96) in his elegy of 65 verses of two hemistichs each, on Salim 
Busturus (1839-83) used different rhymes and metres throughout. ‘Isa 
Iskandar al-Ma'lüf who discussed the liberal form of this poem considered it as 
a development of the Andalusian muwashshahs, although the poet himself in 
the concluding lmes apologized for the new form which arose from the tragedy 
of his friend's death." Sulayman al-Bustäni in his versification of the Iliad 
published in 1904, followed it. Moreover, Mutràn also employed this method in 
his poem Nafhat al-azhdr 78 in his first diwûn published in 1908, and Nasib 
‘Arida in his poems al-Na'àma and “Ald tariq Iram. Jibran also employed it in 
ai-Mawàlah, using al-basų and majzu' al-ramal and “Ali Mahmüd Taba used it in 
his poem Hiya wa-huwa.” 

This technique was continued by Ilyas Abii Shabaka 74 (1903-47) in 1928 in 
his poems al-Salat al-hamra' "® and al-Dayntina composed in 1933,"5 both 
published in Afa^s al-Firdaws. In these two poems Abū Shabaka used the metres 
al-basit and al-mujtathth which changed successively after an irregular number 
of verses which ranged between four and 23 lines. The verses in al-basif have one 
rhyme, while those in al-mujtathth end with a different rhyme. In the first poem, 
the opening hemistich, Rabbah 'afwaka innit kafirun jans, also serves as a refrain 
at the end of the verses in al-mujtathth metre except in the third group.?? The 


70 Printed in London. The second ed. was printed in Beirut, 1870. See also BSOAS, xxx, 
3, 1966, 488. 

71 See Ma‘lif’s article in a- Hilal, x1v, 10, 1900, 582. In GAL, Suppl., xr, 767, Bustrus. 

72 of. Diwan al Khalil, Cairo, 1949, 1, 275-9. 

73 See his anthology, al-Shawg al-'a' id, Cairo, 1945, 37-68. 

74 On Abū Shabaka and his poetry see Razzüq Faraj Razziiq, Ilyds Abû Shabaka wa-shi'ruh, 
[Beirut], 1956. 

'5 Seo Afai al-Firdaws, third ed., [Beirut], 1962, 84-06. 

76 ibid., 96-105. 

7? Abū Shabaka also composed interesting lyrical poems in new strophic forms similar to 
those written by the Mahjaris. See his anthology al-Alhán, Beirut, 1941, 60-1, 24-5. Cf. also his 
poem Usfira in Min sa'id al-dltha, Beirut, 1959, 9-20. 
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same technique was employed by Abū Shabaka in his long narrative Ghalwa’. 

A similar, but more liberated type of versification can be found in Rashid 
Salim al-Khüri's poem 4058 al-tajallud, an elegy on King Faysal I, also com- 
posed in 1933.78 This poem is divided into six sections of varying length and in 
different metres. Short passages of rhythmic prose in saj‘ are inserted between 
the poetic parts. 

Therefore, the technique of Abii Madi’s poem al-Sha'ir wa ’l-sulfan alj@ ir is 
not new. It was used as early as 1869 and it cannot be considered shir hurr 
because it follows a completely different method from that followed by Abi 
Shadi and Shaybüb. Their technique is to use the foot (taf sla) and not the 
verse with its division into two hemistichs, as the unit of versification. 

Under the personal influence of, and after discussing the principles and 
merits of free verse with Abü Shadi, his admirer and friend Mustafa ‘Abd 
al-Latif al-Saharti became convinced that free verse is an artistic necessity in 
poetry, and at the end of 1936 he published his manifesto on al-shi‘r al-hurr.?? 
He declared that he used to give free verse a ‘mocking smile’ as most of the 
admirers of the ‘ shackled verse’ (al-shs‘r al-mugayyad) did. However, after 
a discussion with Abii Shadi, he was convinced that it is a genuine art. Ac- 
cordingly, he published two poems in free verse which the ‘ liberal intellectuals ' 
approved of, but others ignored. Saharti added that his attention was directed 
to the fact that this type of verse is really Egyptian in origin and that men of 
letters in ancient Egypt practised this type of verse. After giving the merits of 
the genre such as its ability to give the poet freedom of expression, he arrived at 
the conclusion that : 
كيف يقتل هذا الشعر أدق العاف وأرق الخواطر وقد‎ Lies ولا جرم اننا شبعنا من الشعر المقيد»‎ 
الضرب من الشعر المصرى‎ Lip للشعر المصرى الديث أن حتفل‎ OT ضقنا 3( موسيقاه الرتيبة» فهلا‎ 

القدم G] Fiat‏ لراجون. 

In 1943, m his anthology Azhar al-dhikrà, published with a preface by Abii 
Shadi, Saharti’s ' free verse ' appeared. His poem al-Fardsha ° The butterfly ’, 
which he described as shs‘r hurr is, in fact, a poem in four stanzas of an irregular 
number of lines.®! The first stanza is of two verses each of two hemistichs ; the 
second is of three verses and ends with a single hemistich ; the third is of two 
verses of two hemistichs, and the fourth is of two verses ending with one 
hemistich. The rhyme is omitted and the metre is al-mujtathth with slight 
irregularity such as stanza 2: 


تطوف بالورد (^e‏ له السرا ae free‏ | —— / ~~ 

وتشرب القبلات فق siw /-»-- "aAA ad‏ دود لدت 

-f-9-- --- VE ورشف الالوان من قطرة الانداء‎ 
~~ [-v-- الفجر‎ a, £P Là 


76 Khuri’s nickname is al-Shd'‘tr al-qarawi. See his poem in his anthology A'dsir, Beirut, 
1902, 126-34. 

79 See Adabi, x, 10-12, 1936, 415. 

89 Alexandria, 1943; of. Saharti’s oritical work al-Shs‘r al-mu‘agtr ‘ald daw’ al-nagd al-hadith, 
Cairo, 1948, 124. 

51 Azhar al-dhukrä, 35-6. 
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In this poem Saharti returned to the stanzaic form, which was applied in 
1931 by the Syrian poet Dr. ‘Ali al-Näsgir in his poem 113 Umm Kulthtim pub- 
lished in his anthology al-Zama’.® 

These experiments which were initiated by Abii Shadi found their echo in 
Lebanon also. In his book al-Diräsa al-adabiyya, published in 1939, Raf 
al-Khüri observed the monotony of the Arabic metre and tried to find a method 
by which he could achieve variety of rhythm while keeping the music of metre. 

He argued that the conservative attitude towards Arabic metre and not 
Arabic prosody itself is to be accused of this monotony. In order to achieve 
variety of music and rhythm, and to enable the poet to avoid interpolation and 
to concentrate upon meaning, the author suggested mixing the long and the 
short forms of the same metre (bahr) and if the poets’ tastes demand it, it is even 
possible to mix different metres in the same poem, ‘ as was done in the muwash- 
shahat in Spain '.83 

To prove his argument, Ra'if al-Khüri brought a verse translation of a poem 
where he used changed rhymes and metres such as mutagärtb, rajaz, and sari .9* 

However, the young romantic poet Muhammad Munir Ramzi who was a 
graduate in English literature of Alexandria University seems to have been 
influenced by the experiments of Abii Shadi." He was able to produce a 
personal rhythm through his special combination of taf Hat, lyrical diction, 
romantic images, and the expression of tense emotions. His suicide was a hard 
blow to the development of shs‘r hurr which he succeeded in converting to a 
medium m between poetry and prose, capable of the most delicate expression of 
emotion. In his poem Nahwa al-ghurüb ** he employed new combinations of 
feet in such a way that in some lines conventional metres can be discerned while 
in others not, yet a certain regularity in using the feet is maintained : 


cv fe [vee /-- ان الليل عميق يا معيودق‎ 
cu [owes Jove feu . . . ضاقت بالامي‎ abel oS) 
fM gi zl له فى دمعة‎ $=! 

-vv f-w-- J-- frise st) وأرسل فى آذان الصمت‎ 

لکن اصداءها رتد ی ذل الى قلبىء فيطوها [ove EE‏ دیل سنل [oven‏ =- 


Dr. Muhammad Mustafa Badawi the intimate friend of Munir Ramzi and 
his friend at Alexandria University while studying English literature, admitted 
that both of them were influenced in the beginning of their literary career by the 
Apollo school yet the main influence upon them was English poetry, and that the 
literary output of this school directed them towards it. However, Dr. Badawi 


82 Halab, 1931; cf. Saharti, al-Shi'r al-mu‘dgir, 128. 

35 See Khüri, al-Dirdsa al-adabiyya, 3rd ed., Beirut, 1959, 85-8. 

84 ibid., 88-9. 

55 From a letter sent to me by his personal friend Dr. Muhammad Mustafa Badawi, lecturer 
in modern Arabic literature at the University of Oxford, dated 28 May 1965. 

** See Saharti, al-Sht'r al-mu‘Gsir, 123. This arrangement into lines is ours. Dr. Muhammad 
Mustafa Badawi informed me in the above-mentioned letter, that the manuscript of Munîr 
Ramzi’s anthology is in his possession. We hope that he will be able to publish this precious work 
8000. 
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emphasized that he was not influenced by Munir Ramzi's experiment and that 
although he read Abi Shädrs and Shaybüb's poetry, yet he was not influenced 
consciously by them in his new method of versification. He added that he 
developed his techniques independently through the influence of T. 8. Eliot and 
G. M. Hopkins, when he was studying in England. However, although he did not 
give any label to his experiments he confirmed that his verse is sht hurr based 
upon conventional Arabic metres. 

The method he applied in his anthology Rasis min Landan (Alexandria, 
1956), was to a great extent similar to that of Abü Shadi and Shaybüb. He 
ignored rhyme completely and composed his poems in the nearest Arabic metres 
to prose &nd to ordinary speech. The length of the line is determined by its 
meaning and emotional content and not by the fixed length of the conventional 
metre—the line can therefore contain the full length of the metre or part of it. 
Although he chose mainly al-khaftf metre, which is the nearest to common 
speech according to his conviction,” he did not always start the line with the 
first foot of his metre. Where required by the thought and emotion he starts the 
line with the second foot; so that the metre is thus changed to al-mujtathth. 
He found that this method maintained originality and freedom of expression, 
besides keeping the conventional characteristics of Arabic verse.88 

Like the Symbolist poets, Dr. Badawi also revolted against conventional 
versification and wanted to liberate Arabic poetry from its unnecessary chains 
and rigid form. Yet, like Abii Shadi who also considered himself a Symbolist, he 
ignored shir manthür because it does not contain metre. Like all the poets who 
tried their hand at she‘r hurr he was convinced that poetry is ‘a linguistic 
expression of a psychological experience which has emotional elements. This 
expression should follow a certain musical order’ which cannot be obtained 
through the prose rhythm ; ?? because the form which the metre enforces on 
the poem enables the poet to command his emotional experience, and claim it to 
be art. 

The main reason which forced Dr. Badawi to break the chains of conventional 
Arabic prosody is that they are obstacles to freedom of expression, and that the 
faithful conveyance of the psychological experience is not less important than 
the form. Like Mutran he realized that just as poetry is a linguistic expression 
of a psychological experience confined by the intellectual, social, and natural 
surroundings of the poet, so he has to obey them. Moreover, the poet is confined 
to the rules and conventions of the language which he uses. A successful poet is 
the poet who can express himself within these limits. In any case sometimes 
there is a need to revolt against these conventions when they become an 
obstacle to faithful expression. However, the revolution must be kept within 
certain bounds if it is not to be doomed to failure, 


87 From Dr. Badawi’s letter dated 12 March 1965; of. also Rasd’il min Landan, 6-1. 
88 ibid., 6-7. 

89 Rasa’ min Landan, 10. 

90 ibid., 10-12. 
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Dr. Badawi believes that the modern Arab mentality is different from that 
of the pre-Islamic period when the metre and rhyme were developed and when 
the rhetorical element was essential. Nowadays, under the influence of the West, 
Arabic poetry has begun to get rid of the rhetorical quality and the sonorous 
tone of classical poetry. It tends towards pure poetry, and towards the idea that 
poetry is an emotional experience. In consequence, conventional metres and 
rhyme schemes are nowadays an obstacle to free and genuine expression. The 
conventional form unconsciously allows these declamatory and rhetorical 
elements to manifest themselves even among the most able poets. 

These arguments which are based mainly upon T. S. Ehot’s critical ideas, 
were the main reason which convinced Dr. Badawi that he should try his hand 
at using different Arabic metres and an irregular rhyme pattern in one poem. 
In his poem Bagayé qastda written in 1946,% the rhyme does not serve as a full 
stop in an end-stopped line, and the enjambement is frequent even between 
lines which end with a rhyme. In the third part of the poem the metre al-khaf*f, 
which is based upon two types of feet, is employed. The lines always start with 
the first foot of the metre. The monopode lines contain the foot /----/. Some 
lines are of a complete metre in length, i.e. they contain six feet, while others 
are of the short form, i.e. they contain four feet. Only the fourth line is a hemi- 
stich of the short khaftf, while lines 1, 6, and 8 are complete hemistichs : 


x ~-=- fn فى نعيب المداخن الحمراء‎ 
2 mn ww Gt 
X^ —— كك‎ f» fo بين كون عفا مع الزمن العائر يوبا‎ 
8 see وآخر لن يكون وقوه‎ 
a ce fume fn [owen fru -ت--/‎ Ma لسنا سوى قطيع من الاشہاح درن بالسبات‎ oT 
x UT ET ظلام الليالى‎ d وتخبطن‎ 
a 7-9 kU 
x © سن د‎ fauna f--u- . الحفافيش‎ JF d هذى الاشياء‎ o 
x -= v- tl يا‎ 
x -- [ano Si يا اله‎ 
8 cef [ree fee Jess Le GY UJ abl على الارض الا‎ pl bl GM يا اله‎ 


In his poems written in 1953-4 there are some poems, based upon one metre, 
which combine two types of feet such as al-tawil and al-khaftf, but the length 
of lines is irregular. Therefore, Dr. Badawi was the only poet who carried on the 
method of Abii Shadi after 1946. He refused to use one type of taf ‘tla in one 
poem, as the ‘Iraqi poetess began to do from 1947, because he found it monoto- 
nous and ‘it lulls the mind into waking trance '.9 Even Abū Shadi changed his 
method to the new one as we can see from his poem al-T'halj fi 'l-rabV .9?* It was 
impossible to trace this poem in his printed anthologies. However, we think that 
it is included in his unpublished anthology of shi‘r hurr 99 written between 1949 
and 1952, entitled al-Insän al-jadid. 


91 ibid., 11-13. "t ibid., 109-10. 
93 Rasa'il min Landan, 13-14. 
** See Khafaji, ai-Shi'r wa ’Ltajdid, 342. 95 of. Khaf&jt, Rd'id, 9, 81. 
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All the above-mentioned experiments which were described by their authors 
or critics as she‘r hurr employed different metres in the same poem and some- 
` times irregular length of lines. The only poet who employed one metre through- 
out his work with irregular length of lines is ‘Ali Ahmad Bakathir. After his 
experimenting with al-nazm al-mursal al-munjalig wa `l-nazm al-hurr in his 
translation of Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet,” Bakathir arrived at the con- 
clusion that lines of two hemistichs with their prescribed number of feet and the 
method of mixing metres are not the ideal techniques in drama. Therefore, in his 
original drama al-Sama’, aw Akhnátün wa-Nafartitt (Cairo, 1943), he employed 
only one metre—al-mutagärib—with an irregular number of feet in the lines, °? 
yet he still called this method of versification sher mursal, because it was 
rhymeless. 

There are further two important experiments which cannot be overlooked 
and which pushed shr hurr a step forward. The first is Bakathir’s poem 
Namtidha min al-shi'r al-mursal al-hurr, published in al-Resdla (xu, 625, 1945, 
680-1), and Husayn Ghannam’s translation of Longfellow’s poem Hiawatha 
(al-Resdla, xu, 628, 1945, 752-4). Both poems were based on the main 
techniques used in the second and successful stage of shi‘r hurr by the ‘Iraqi 
poets, such as metres containing one type of foot or ending with a different foot, 
neglecting the caesura, using irregular rhyme schemes and an unequal number 
of feet in each line and using enjambement frequently (cf. BSOAS, xxix, 3, 
1966, p. 496, n. 74). 

In doing so, B&kathir and Ghannam preceded the ‘Iraqi poets Nàzik 
al-Mala’ika and the late Badr Shakir al-Sayyäb who published poems in irregular 
lengths of lines with irregular rhyme schemes only in 1947. 

From the above discussion we can distinguish five types of versification all 
called shi'r hurr in the period between 1926 and 1946. 

The first type is the method followed by Abū Shadi, Khalil Shaybub Abū 
Hadid, and Dr. Badawi, where several Arabic metres which bear some similarity, 
including those which have two types of feet such as al-khafif, al-mujtathth, 
al-basit, and al-fawtl are employed. The lines are rarely divided into two hemi- 
stichs, and the caesura is absent. The unit is the sentence which can contain the 
usual number of feet of the metre or even double the number of the full metre, 
while sometimes it contains the short form of it (majz#’) or even one foot 
(monopody). The rhyme can be absent or employed irregularly. 

The second type is the method employed by Shawqi and Hasan al-Zarifi 
in their dramas, where verses of two hemistichs are used. The metre can be 


56 Soo Rümyü wa-J ulyit, Cairo, [1040], 3. 

87 See Bikathir’s book Muhadardt ft fann al-masrahiyya, 10. Cf. also BSOAS, xx1x, 3, 1966, 
497, and my article in Hamizrah Hehadash, XVI, 3-4 (63-4), 1966, 326-7. Fu’ad al-Khashin's 
poem And lawidki (composed in 1946) is based on the same method of using irregular rhyme 
scheme and irregular number of feet in each line, yet he did not give any label to his versification 
(see al-Adib, v, 10, 1948, 25; this poem is republished both in Modern Arabic poetry, ed. 
A. J. Arberry, London, 1952, 10, and in al-Khashin’s anthology Siwär al-Yasamin, Beirut, 
1961, 94-8). 
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either complete or short, but not mixed in one group of lines, and the change in 
metre and rhyme is quick and irregular. 

It seems that this method is a development of a similar type of versification 
known in modern Arabic literature since 1869, yet when it was employed by 
Thiya Abū Madi, it was connected with al-sht‘r al-hurr. The fact that Mutran 
used it and encouraged Shaw q1 to write his drama can shed a strong light upon 
Shawqis method. The main difference between Shawqr's and Mutran’s method 
is the result of their difference in themes. Shawqrs was used in drama while 
Mutràn's was used in translations, narrative and long poems, therefore the 
change in metre and rhyme is not so quick as in the case of Shawqi. 

The third type is the method followed by al-Saharti and Dr. ‘Ali al-Nasir, 
where the rhyme is absent and the verses are divided into two hemistichs, yet 
there is slight irregularity in the use of metres. 

The fourth type is that of Muhammad Munir Ramzi where the rhyme is 
absent, and the different combinations of taf at used sometimes slip into con- 
ventional Arabic metres, a method which is the nearest to English-American 
free verse. 

The fifth, applied by Bakathir, Ghannàm, and Khashin, is based upon 
employing one metre in lines of irregular lengths and irregular rhyme scheme. 

The main term applied to these types of versification is shir hurr given by 
Abt Shadi together with the English term free verse. Other synonyms which he 
applied are al-nazm al-hurr and (when he wanted to emphasize that it is un- 
rhymed) nazm or shir mursal hurr. Shaybüb termed it al-she‘r al-muilag as 
a synonym for al-hurr, while Muhammad ‘Awad Muhammad called it majma‘ 
al-buhür wa-multaga al-awzàán.?* Khafaji followed him but thought that it was 
a different type of versification from shir hurr.1°° However, Abū Shadi in his 
reply to the attack of Muhammad ‘Awed Muhammad against the methods of 
Shawai, Shaybüb, and Abū Madi, said that in fact these versifications are sht‘r 
hurr and gave the English term free verse as its equivalent.1 Ghannäm termed 
it also shi'r mursal min awzdn mutagariba, and in 1933 Abū Shadi called it 
al-sht'y al-hurr al-munawwa' al-awzdn wa’l-qawafi (Apollo, xx, 2, 1933, 90). 

As in the case of al-shir al-mursal, shi'r hurr also was defended on the 
ground that it was known in classical Arabic literature. Salih Hasan al-Jaddawi, 
in defending Abū Shadi’s she‘r hurr, argued that 1° shs‘r hurr or what he called 
tanwi‘ al-buhür (diversity of metres) is permitted in classical Arabic literature, 
as it can be seen in K#%b al-khasä’is by Ibn Jinni (A.D. 932-1002) and in other 
important classical books of prosody and rhetoric. This freedom can be seen 
also in the liberty which Arabic prosody allows, termed al-zihaf wa 'l-4lla, which 
render the metres near to one another if not identical. Moreover, it is under- 
stood from these books that the Arabs in ancient times used to compose poetry, 


ss See pp. 35-6 above. Cf. also B&kathir in al-Risdla, xrrr, 625, 1945, 680. 

** al-Risila, 1, 5, 1933, 10. 

100 Afadhahib al-adab, Cairo, 1953, 50-2. . 101 Apollo, 1, 8, 1933, 845-7. 
102 See Jaddüwi's preface to al-Shafaq al-baki, pp. 14-16, n. 1. 
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consisting of very like metres within one poem, and that there are several 
metres which were not recorded. In addition, even the founder of Arabic 
prosody, al-Khalil b. Ahmad al-Farahidi (a.D. 712-78) did not make it obligatory 
that poets should follow his ideas and deductions upon pre-Islamic prosody and 
he sometimes allowed himself to ignore them. Jaddäwi added that even a con- 
ventional poet like Abu ’1-“Atahiya declared that he was too great to have to 
follow the rules of prosody when he said sabagtu and 'l-'arüd. However, a gifted 
poet cannot help but write a measured verse, and it is permitted that he compose 
poetry in similar metres according to his natural disposition without distorting 
the general music of the poem. Nevertheless, this change in metres could be 
more pleasing; it helps to express the thought in a precise way. Jaddäwi 
concluded that it is only mere prejudice and worship of convention to criticize 
these techniques, abilities, and natural disposition, which Abii Shadi displays. 

All those who criticized this genre argued that the sudden change in metre 
and rhythm distorts the music and jars on the ear. Dr. Muhammad ‘Awad 
Muhammad added to his attack that such poetry was unknown in the East while 
in the West no poet of importance practised it. He found no reason why the 
poet should change the metre after writing two verses or more without any rule 
but ' only whenever he feels like it °. Moreover, he expressed his regret and great 
amazement that one of the most able and famous Arab poets like Shawqi did 
not use one metre in his dramas as did Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, Firdawsi, 
and others in their epics and plays.!99 

Khafaji’s criticism of the genre is that it is not artistic nor worth considera- 
tion, because Arabic metres are numerous and rich, and he concluded with a 
prediction of the failure of this genre copied from the West.104 

Dr. Muhammad al-Nuwayhi’s criticism of this genre is that the changed 
metres did not soften the sonorous rhythm of the conventional metres. He 
added with exaggeration that a poem with changed metres ‘ sounds like screams 
of insane people in a mental hospital; each screams in a different tone according 
to his mental illness ?,106 

In fact, all these experiments in sht‘r hurr were crude and still bore the 
features of the conventional form. For instance, Abii Shadi’s lines still contain a 
caesura and are still independent units of sense, where a sukün or a long vowel is 
printed to indicate the desired end of a ‘ line’ or a section thereof, and to ensure 
that a long vowel is read at the end in place of a short one supplied by a karaka. 
Moreover, his use of connotative diction, his simple style, was bare of any 
rhetorical techniques ; in this he tried to imitate the Imagists, without noticing 
their use of parallelism, assonance, onomatopoeic effects, repetition of words 
and phrases to compensate for the loss of the music of the rhyme and the mono- 
metre. His tendency to rationalization in poetry was the mam reason for his 
failure. 


193 qL 7253164, x, 5, loc. oit. 
104 Khafajl, Madhāähib al-adab, 50-2. 
1*5 Qadiyyat al-sM'r al-jadid, Cairo, 1964, 101. 
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Probably, because Abū Shadi failed to avoid these defects in his ' free verse ’, 
the fact that he was widely known to be a Freemason and to have written two 
books on the subject, and his rationalizing tendencies led many critics and poets 
to ignore his experiments and efforts to introduce shs‘r hurr in Arabic poetry, 
except for his close friends and admirers, Saharti and Khafaji. 

Khalil Shaybüb was more successful. His romantic expression of thought, 
his lyrical, denotative and poetic style, his personification of objects and nature, 
his use of enjambement, to a certain extent, his emotional tension, meditative, 
romantic attitude and associations, analogy of the natural images with the cruel 
fact of life-and-death, and his vivid symbols and images—all gave his experiment 
a different atmosphere and made the change in metres and rhyme more agree- 
able. 

Shawqi's mastery of musical and poetic style, rendered his method accept- 
able although he still used the verse of two hemistichs as a unit of sense and of 
independent grammatical structure. However, like Abü Madi’s poem men- 
tioned above, we think that the techniques of these two poets are far from being 
free verse in the European sense. In fact they are in a stage midway between 
conventional poetry and the shs‘r hurr of Abū Shadi and Shaybüb, based, most 
probably, on Swinburne’s mixed verse. 

Saharti’s lyrical unrhymed stanzas, are disappointmg. They resemble more 
the English rhymeless stanzas than free verse. The absence of rhyme and form 
which the lyrical theme and diction require, made his experience sound dull and 
artificial, Only Munir Ramzi succeeded in writing shs‘r hurr similar in its 
technique to the English-American free verse. 

The poets who were convinced that metre is the most essential part of poetry 
found that sht“ manthür is too amorphous. They made unceasing efforts to find 
a new medium which would give them more freedom than the rigid, stiff, and 
overdignified form, the gasida, or the complicated form of the strophic verse, 
allow, and would save them from deteriorating to the level of prose towards 
which both shir mursal and shir manthtir tend, especially for narrative and 
dramatic works. 

Dr. Ahmad Zaki Abii Shadi, who was well versed in English literature and 
followed the modern trends of English and American poetry, also practised 
several strophic forms and shr mursal. Yet he found that these forms could not 
be made to convey his ideas in a free, new, simple, and personal style or to 
enable him to develop new tender music to re-echo the most delicate emotions 
and which would take the place of the sonorous conventional form, its declama- 
tory tone and simple statement of the result of the poetic experience. Abi 
Shadi hoped that imitating English-American free verse by mixing various 
types of Arabic metre which bear some resemblance would soften the change in 
rhythm, and he chose those which are similar to prose rhythm in order to 
subdue the oratorical tone of the conventional form. This method he called 
shir hurr. 

By doing so Abü Shadi arrived at a different method from English-American 
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free verse, which depends mainly on cadence, and employed a method very 
similar to that of Swinburne, probably consciously. 

However, Abt Shadi, who was a good critic but not a poet of genius, could 
not succeed in composing the right examples for his experiments especially since 
he tried to follow the Imagists in their simple, clear style, bare of ornaments, 
emotion, lyricism, or rhetorical tendencies. 

Although some poets, notably Khalil Shaybüb, were more successful in their 
experiments, many poets could not stand the quick change of metre which 
struck their sensitive ear. 

In fact neither the rhyme nor the metre is to be blamed for the state of 
Arabic poetry. A talented and intelligent poet can write in any form to which 
his poetic experience may lead. What was lacking in Arabic poetry was the 
direction towards the inward world and spiritual adventures, the ability to use 
Images and metaphors as against concentration upon the outer world, the wide 
education and right use of suitable techniques and the ability to integrate them 
into Arabic. However, these qualities are subsidiary to the genius and talent of 
a genuine poet who would also be able to benefit from the previous experiments 
of the pioneering poets. 

Thus when a talented poetess and critic such as Nazik al-Mala’ika (1923— ) 
and a poet of genius such as Badr Shakir al-Sayyab (1926-64) developed their 
sht‘r hurr through the influence of English poetry, and established the rules for 
the new genre, avoiding the faults of the earlier experiments, almost every 
young poet in the Arab world tried his hand at it and for a time, it seemed that 
this was the ideal form for which all the Arab poets had been striving. 

However, what distinguished this second stage of shi'r hurr,199 which started 
in 1947, from the former experiments, especially from the first stage of she‘r hurr 
(1926-46) is that it did not only keep the clear rhythm of the Arabic metre — 
although in irregular line lengths—and the music of rhyme, but employed the 
rhythm of thought based upon parallelism and repetition to produce melody 
and unity and to compensate for the loss of regularity in line lengths and rhyme 
patterns. Moreover, the use of the overflow of lines, simple diction, and style 
influenced by the simple style of the journal, radio broadcasting, and daily 
speech, the use of personification, ° objective correlative °, symbols, mythology, 
and images derived from everyday life, the use of soliloquy and quotations to 
convey their feeling and the environment of their poetic experience or their 
state of mind, all gave the new form its particular traits. However, the greatest 
merit of the two stages of sha‘r hurr is that they do not force the poetic exper- 
ience into a predetermined form, but allow it to shape its own. 


108 See Hamizrah Hehadash, xvi, 3-4 (63-4), 1966, 319-38. 


ON THE SACRED FIRES OF THE ZOROASTRIANS 
By Mary Boyce 


The immense conservatism of Zoroastrianism brings it about that, even 
where circumstances have forced a break in the continuity of particular 
observances, yet the maintenance of the main tradition of belief and practice 
is so strong that it leads in time to something very like these old observances 
coming back into being again, in response to the continuing religious needs of 
the community. Thus the practices of latter-day Zoroastrianism are often of 
the greatest help for understanding difficult points in the Pahlavi books. It is 
accordingly of interest to examine in their light those passages relating to the 
founding of sacred Fires which have been recently brought together by 
J.-P. de Menasce in his work Feux et fondatsons pieuses dans le droit sassantde ; 1 
for, as the author points out, such juridical texts, embodying case-law, represent 
actual situations and practices, which can profitably be compared with those 
of to-day. 

The Parsis, as is well known, have three kinds of sacred Fires, which in 
descending order of importance are the Ata} Bahram, the Adarän, and the 
Dédgah. Of these the Ata’ Bahram has been regarded through the ages as 
‘the victorious King of Fires’ (adurün 0056م‎ pérozgar),? the symbol of 
righteousness, invoked in the name of Ohrmazd to give strength against the 
powers of darkness. The Glory which resides in the Ata¥ Bahram does battle 
against the spiritual Drü] (än w*arrah ke-á mahmansh andar warahran atazš . . . 
abäg drüj + ménóg kuxked),* and without its protection, it has been said, no 
behdin could have lived in the world.’ The consecration of an Atas Bahram, 
from 16 kinds of fires, many times purified, is an immensely long, elaborate, 
and costly undertaking.* After the consecration comes the ceremony of the 
enthronement (taxt-m#nt) of the new Fire in its domed sanctuary, the gumbad, 
to which it is borne in triumph like a victorious king. Four priests carry the 
Fire, while others hold a canopy above it. They are preceded by priests with 


1 Paris, Klincksieck, printed 1964, published 1966 (Travaux de l’Institut d'Études Iraniennes 
de l'Université de Paris, 2). For this book Father de Menasce has gathered material mainly from 
the Madigan v hazür dädistän, and chiefly from ch. xviii of that work, with supplementary texts 
on s&tür and sardar from the Dádisiün i denig and the Rivdyat i Émed i Afawahifiän. To have 
all this material brought together in convenient compass is very helpful. I follow de Menasce 
here in citing the MHD either with page and line-number only, from the facsimile edition of 
the first part by J. J. Modi in the Pahlavi Text Series, rr, Bombay, 1901; or with the letter T 
preceding the page-number, to indicate the facsimile edition of the second part by 
T. D. Anklesaria, published as The social code of the Parsees in Sasanian times, part rr, 
Bombey, 1912. 

3 Pahlavi Atazf Niyäyiän, $ 18 (see B. N. Dhabhar, Zand-i Khüriak Avisiäk, 45.17—18). 

3 jbid., $ 1 (Dhabhar, 36). 1 

4 Zädspram, iii, 82-8 (ed. B. T. Anklesaria, 41-2). 

5 Rivdyat of Kamdin Shapur (see M. R. Unvala, Dardb Hormazyàár's Rivdyat, 1, 78.14-15 ; 
translated by Dhabhar, The Persian Riviyats of Hormazyar Framarz, 62). 

5 See J. J. Modi, The religious ceremonies and customs of the Parsees, second ed., 1987, 200-13. 
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drawn swords and ceremonial ox-headed maces,’ symbols of ‘the warriorship 
of the priests, (which is) to smite the Drüj, the Evil Spirit’ (ahrawan . . . 
artestàrih driy + gannag ménóg zadan). Around and behind the Fire come other 
priests, its zedmaigaran, with swords and maces, shields and daggers, forming: 
a warlike bodyguard, which is followed by a stately procession of dignitaries, 
religious and lay.® After the ceremony of installation some of the weapons 
earried by the priests are hung upon the walls of the sanctuary, both as symbols 
of the unending fight against evil, and as actual arms for the defence of the 
Fire at need? (When Pindari brigands pillaged Navsari soon after the 
installation of the Ataš Bahram there in A.D. 1765, the Fire was defended with 
force of these arms by the Bhagaria priests, gathered in its courtyard. They 
subsequently managed to bring the Fire out from the ravaged town and 
carry it to the safety of fortified Surat.11) 

The Ata} Bahräm, once enthroned, is served with royal ritual and deep 
reverence. It is tended only by priests with baraënom and zib, and they alone 
may enter its sanctuary. No ceremony may be performed there by them, and 
no Avesta recited, which is not in honour of the Fire itself. The Fire is kept 
burning brightly day and night,!? and the hour-long boy dädan ceremony is 
performed at the beginning of each gah. When the priest offers the sandalwood 
machy during this ceremony, or places on the Fire logs of well-dried wood, 
stripped of their bark,!? he does so with polished bronze implements, held in 
white-gloved hands, out of reverence for the purity and sanctity of the Fire. 

The consecration of the Adarän, ‘ courtier’ to the Ata} Bahram Pädiéah, 
is simpler, and only four kinds of household fires are used ; 14 but the Fire is 
still installed in its sanctuary in the same triumphal fashion (although naturally 
the number of attendant priests is fewer) ; for it is not only the Atas Bahram, 
but every ‘beneficent Fire . . . which is valiant, and a warrior’ (ataxé 

7 See Modi, op. oit., 213. 

ê Pahlavi AN, $ 6 (Dhabhar, ZX A, 38.10-11). As is well known, a maoe is carried by every 
Zoroastrian priest at his initiation, as a symbol of his having become a warrior for the faith, 
seo Modi, op. oit., 193-4, and Journal of the K. R. Cama Or. Ins., 31, 1987, 110-11. 

* The last ceremonial installation of an Atay Bahram was in Navsari in A.D. 1925, when the 
Fire, which had been moved to the Wadi Dar-i mihr there so that ite own building might be 
rebuilt, was brought back in triumph by a great gathering of priests and laymen. The ceremony 
took place in the U£ahin Gah, at the dark of the moon, with all lamps along the way extinguished 
by order, out of respect for the Ata Bahram Padisah. 

10 Tt is a curious misapprehension, which seems to have gained ground of late years in the 
West, that Zoroastrianism is a meek as well as a gloomy religion, instead of a stalwart and 
vigorous one, with a strong doctrinal bent towards cheerfulness. 

1ã Information from Ervad Dr. Firoze M. Kotwal of Navsari, whose great-great-grandfather, 
E. Kershaspji Edulji Maneckji Kotwal, was one of the ‘eight courageous priests’ who took 
the Fire to Surat (see the Parsee Prakash, 1, 53, cited by J. J. Modi m Journal of the K. R. Cama 
Or. Inst., 25, 1933, 65). All information about Parsi practices given here, for which a written 
source is not cited, I owe to the kindness of Ervad Kotwal, who has himself been béyvald at the 
Ataš Bahram of Navsari, and is at present head panthaki of the Tata Agiary in Bandra, Bombay. 

14 of. Pahl. Vendidad, viii, 80 (pad némag sab aojaiti Warahrün). 

18 of. Vendidäd, v, 4. 

14 See Modi, Ceremonies and customs, 220-9. The popular pronunciation of the name of this 
Fire in India is Adaryän. 
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abzonig . . . kë tagig ast, kë arteStar).15 The ritual of serving an Adarän, although 
strictly observed, is less elaborate than that of the Ataë Bahram. The Fire is 
not kept always burning high, but is sometimes (for instance during USahin, 
the night Gah) allowed to smoulder under its own bed of ashes; and though 
the priest lays the wood upon it reverently, he does so with his bare hands. 
Nor is the bóy dädan ceremony so intricate; and Atas Niyäyes followed by 
Tan-dorosts may be recited by the priest within the sanctuary on behalf of an 
individual worshipper. 

The third Fire, the Dädgah, is very simply consecrated, from a single 
household fire ; 16 and although it must always be consecrated by priests, it 
may thereafter be tended by priest or layman. There is no béy dadan ceremony, 
but only the offering of wood and boy in reverent but simple fashion. The 
Dédgah Fire burns mainly in two places. One is a duly consecrated building, 
undistinguishable in name and appearance from that of the Adardn (namely 
a Dart mihr or Agiary. The place where the royal Fire burns is known by the 
name of the Fire itself, as an £taš Bahram). When a Dädgäh is installed in 
such a place of public worship, it is carried into the gumbad with the same 
martial ceremony as the other two sacred Fires. A Dadgäh Fire is also kept 
burning in a small chamber (called in India a sagrt ° brazier’ or ' fire-place ’) 
near the dazma, where it is ordinarily visited only by the priest or layman who 
tends 15.17 How old the custom of an ever-burning Fire in such a place is, it is 
difficult to determine. In the Rivayat of Kaus Mahyar,'* there are injunctions 
about the fire to be lit at a daæma for three days after death, which is then to 
be allowed to grow cold there ; but in both Iran and India there are perpetual 
dazma Fires, maintained by the community.!® Some of the old sagrts in India, 
like those of Iran, are tiny, and the door is made very small and low for the 
better protection of the Fire, whose light shines out through a slit in the wall 
towards the dasma itself.2° Occasionally at very isolated daxmas a slow- 
burning lamp, lit only at night, is substituted for a perpetual Fire. 


15 Pahl. AN, 8 14 (Dhabhar, ZX A, 44). 

1* See Modi, op. oit., 229-30. 

17 -See Modi, op. cit., 69. In former days the tending of this Dadgdh Fire, in ite neceesarily 
lonely place, was sometimes a dangerous task ; and in the introduction to part r1 of M HD, p. 32, 
Modi gives a striking account of Ervad Tehmuras Anklesaria as a young priest making his daily 
journey through the jungle for this purpose, in the Palanpur district, armed with bow and 
arrows. The Iranis were not permitted to carry weapons; but in the Yardf area the man who 
looked after a daxma Fire used to arm himself with a drover’s slashing chain for defence. Faridun 
Rashidi, dtad-band of the Dadgäh at Sharifabüd, still carries such a chain on his twice-daily 
crossing of the desert to tend the Fire. 

1* See Unvala, 1, 71.11-18 ; Dhabhar, 68. 

19 ie. at Yazd and Sharifabüd in Iran, and at Bombay, Navsari, Surat, and many other 
places in India. Modi, discussing the Riväyat passage in the light of Parsi practice (see Journal 
of ihe K. R. Cama Or. Insi., 23, 1032, 159-61) suggested that what was originally a temporary 
fire at the darma came to be a perpetual one at large centres of Zoroastrianism, where death 
was an almost everyday occurrence. 

80 On the old Parsi sagris see Modi, op. cit., p. 160, n. 1. 

31 e.g. that of All&hibad near Yazd, and Lonavala in the hills between Bombay and Poona ; 
geo further Modi, loc. cit. 
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There have also been a few private Dadgah Fires, established by wealthy 
families in their own houses in Bombay, as a Christian family might install 
a private chapel. The oldest of such Fires is that installed by Banaji Limji 
in A.D. 1709.72 Such a Fire is regularly established in an urvisgah with two 
pävis, for the performing of family rituals by priests.* Since then the Banaji 
Limji Fire has been transferred by the family to a properly-appointed Agiary, 
where it is accessible to all Zoroastrians. ‘An excellent offering is this, 
preparing a dome (for the Fire)’ (ntk-bariinth ed, gumbad sastan).3* The Fire 
which now burns at the Petit Orphanage in Poona was also originally a private 
Dadgah Fire, belonging to the Petit family in Bombay. Similarly the first Fire 
consecrated in Tehran, late last century, was a Dädgäh installed in a sanctuary 
in his own garden by the wealthy merchant-banker, Arbab Jamshid Bahman. 
These private Fires can be tended either by members of the household, or by 
a priest retained for this duty and for the general religious needs of the family. 
Such a Fire has often been subsequently transferred to a public sanctuary in the 
interests of the strict maintenance of its purity. 

Once a Fire of any grade is consecrated, it has its own entity, and must be 
maintained, as far as is humanly possible, for ever. It is indivisible ; and each 
new sacred Fire must therefore be consecrated separately and individually, 
with the prescribed rites. Nor may a Fire of a lower grade be elevated into 
one of 8 higher grade, since the rites of consecration for each are different. 
A Fire may, however, become less exalted, through necessity, if it cannot be 
maintained with the ritual proper to it; but this is avoided whenever possible. 
The Bhagarias of Navsari have indeed steadily refused to consecrate Adardns 
within their panth, lest it should ever become impossible to find priests to serve 
them. The Parsis have never yet united Fires, although not infrequently a Fire 
which cannot be maintained in ita own Agtary has been brought under the same 
roof as another, although not into the same gumbad. The two Fires then burn 
apart, out of sight of one another, with separate rites and attendance.*5 

Each Fire, existing in its own right, has its own sanctity, independent of 


33 The date is given by K. N. Seervai and B. B. Patel, Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, 
Ix, Part 11, 1899, 248. 

23 Tt is one of the great distinctions between a Dadgäh and an Adarän Fire, that whereas 
rituals may be performed at a Dädgäh, this practice is never permitted at an Adarün ; indeed 
the urvisgah of an Adarän Agiary must be so constructed as to be invisible to the Fire in the 
gumbad. When a Dadgdh Fire is duly installed in an Agiary, as the only conseorated Fire there, 
then it is treated like an Adardn and rituals are not performed at it: but when a Dadgah Fire 
burns in an urvisgaA, as for instance in the Wadi Dar-i mihr of Navsari, or in the precincts of 
an Ata Bahräm or Adarän (as the ‘ attendant’ of the greater Fire), then it may be used in 
ritual observances. 

14 Pahl. AN, $13 (Dhabhar, ZX A, 43, tranal., 78). 

35 Thus, for example, the ruin of the toddy-farmers led in recent years to the departure of 
most of the Zoroastrians from the village of Tavdi near Navsari, where there was an Adarän 
served by Karkaria priests ; and this Fire has now been brought to burn m a separate room 
in the Sir J. J. Agiary in Navsari itself. There are a number of other such cases. In Iran too 
when one Fire is temporarily given shelter in the Dar-i mihr of another, it is never brought into 
the sanctuary itself, but always placed in a room apart. 
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wherever it burns; and so it may be thus moved, with due precautions. The 
most famous instance of a wandering Fire is the Parsi Irdnshah itself, which 
had many dangerous journeys over the years between its first home at Sanjan 
and its present sanctuary at Udwada.?* A sacred Fire is always carried by 
priests on foot, however long and arduous the journey. Thus the chief Fire of 
Tehran was brought by two priests from Yazd in this way across the Central 
Persian desert, by the old caravan-route past Jangak-i Biyabanak and up to 
Turüd, a journey of hardship and danger even for mounted men.?? An example 
of the moving of a lesser Fire is furnished in recent years by the Motlibai 
Adarän, consecrated in 1863 in Fort, Bombay. This was subsequently taken 
to burn for a time at the Wadia dias Bahram; but when lately the Zoroastrians 
of the suburb of Jogeshwari wanted their own Agiary, the Motlibai Fire was 
taken there in 1966, being carried after dark, a 2 nights' journey on foot through 
the streets of the city. It is the Parsi custom to celebrate annually the day on 
which & Eire was installed ; and since each Fire has its own unchanging entity, 
it is the day of the original installation of the Motlibai Fire that is celebrated 
in Jogeshwari. In lran, too, & Fire keeps its identity, and often the name of 
the person who first installed it, despite subsequent re-housing or re-endow- 
ment. Thus Arbab Khusrau 1 Shah Jehan of Yazd received permission from 
the Anjoman there, early this century, to rebuild an old Dar-5 mthr called the 
Dara mthra Nuë. The new Dar- mihr, a fine building, forms part of a single 
complex with the school founded at the same time by Arbab Khusrau, the 
Dabistán-s Khusravi ; but the Dar- mthr, though re-endowed, keeps the name 
of its original founder. 

These facts lead on to a consideration of the founding and maintaining of 
sacred. Fires, and the legal aspects of their endowment. There is naturally some 
variety here. Thus the ancient Parsi Irānshāh belongs solely and exclusively 
to the Sanjana priests, who maintain it and enjoy the benefits from it (i.e. the 
offerings made to it by worshippers and pilgrims). The temple in which it now 
burns at Udwada was, however, built and endowed by the Wadias, the Bombay 
shipbuilding family, and trustees are appointed under the foundation-deed to 
care for its upkeep and administer the funds.?? In Navsari the Ata} Bahram 
and its building both belong to the Anjoman of the Bhagaria priests.” The 


16 Soo, e.g., D. F. Karaka, History of the Parais, 1, 48. The Iránshah was presumably so 
called because this Atag Bahram was conseorated for the z*arrah of the kings of Iran, in place 
of the Sasanian royal Fire, which must have been extinguished by the Arabs. On the existence 
of dynastic Fires in Iran, and their reduction to one royal Fire by Ardaëtr I, see the T'anaar nûme, 
ed. M. Minovi, Tehran, 1932, 22, transl. Boyce (Rome Oriental Series. Literary and Historical 
Texts from Iran, 1, 1967), 47, and see further introd., 16-17. 

37 Information from Mobed Rustam Shahzadi of Tehran. 

1* See Seervai and Patel, op. cit., 248. 

29 On the successive buildings for the Fire at Udwada see Seervai and Patel, op. cit., 247. 

30 It is by mistake that the establishment of this Atag Bahram is attributed to an individual, 
namely Khurshedji Desai (see H. F. Chacha, Gajastak Abdlish, 79). The consecration of the 
Fire was the work of the Bhagaria Anjoman ; but the devout Khurshedji was a leading spirit, 
and in recognition of his services the 4njoman made him and his descendants trustees of the 
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building is maintained from funds at the disposal of the Anjoman, and the 
profits from the Fire go to the ministering priests, according to their family 
turns. The Anjoman Ata} Bahram of Bombay (also served by Bhagarias) was 
built and endowed by public subscription, and is administered by a board of 
trustees. The profits from the Fire support the priests there also, and this 8 
in fact the general arrangement. The other five Ata} Bahrüms of India were 
all founded by wealthy individuals, that is, both the consecration of the Fire 
and the erection of the building was at private expense. Sometimes this pious 
work was undertaken by a man or woman in his or her own lifetime (i.e. the 
Dadibhai Ata Bahram of Bombay, and the Modi and Vakil Ata’ Bahráms of 
Surat), sometimes under a man’s will, by his heirs (i.e. the Wadia and Banaji 
Ata’ Bahräms of Bombay, both erected by sons in memory of their fathers).31 
In these cases the trustees who administer the Fire and building were usually 
first appointed from the founder’s immediate family, sons and brothers, wife 
or nephew; and the trust continues down the generations to be largely a 
family affair. 

The same pattern of family foundations occurs with Adarän and Dadgah 
Fires. There are a few very old Fires, and these, and some of later foundation, 
are anjomant ; 3® but most were established by individuals in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, as the Parsi community grew in wealth and influence. 
The most numerous are naturally in Bombay, where Zoroastrians often found 
themselves living at a distance from an Ata’ Bahram. At the end of the last 
century there were estimated to be 133 Agiarys in the Indian subcontinent, of 
which 36 were in Bombay.” To take only one example of these privately- 
founded Agtarys, in A.D. 1883 Ervad Nusservanji Tata, an athorndn-zade of 
Navsari,?* established an Agtary on the island (now garden-suburb) of Bandra, 
to the north of Bombay. This Agtary he left to be administered by a trust of 
five members, four of whom are still from the cirele of his own descendants, 
whether by blood, adoption, or marriage. Fires founded by individuals, whether 
Atak Bahram, Adarän, or Dädgäh, are known by the name of the founder or 
of his family, and so preserve this name to posterity, like the ‘ name-fires’ of 
the Basanian royal house. 

In Iran the foundation of the Ata’ Bahräms of Yazd and Kirman is lost in 
antiquity, although there is a record of the repair of the Ataš Bahram of Kirman 
by Rustam son of Bundar at his own expense in A.D. 1644.25 There are also 


building. When the new temple waa built for the Ata Bahram this century, the Desais claimed 
the former one as their family property; but this claim was refuted from old documents 
(F. M. Kotwal). On the services of Khurshedji to the Navsari Fire see Modi, Journal of the 
K. R. Cama Or. Inst., 25, 1933, 55-60, 136-44. 

31 On these Fires see, e.g., Chacha, op. cit., 79-80. 

32 See Modi, op. oit., 139. 

33 See Seervai and Patel, op. cit., 248-51. 

34 Ervad Nusservanji, himself a wealthy merchant, was the father of Ervad Jamshetji, 
founder of the great Tata steelworks. 

35 See Acta Orientalia, xxx, 1966, 70-2. 
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ancient Iranian Dar- mshrs of whose history nothing is known ; but there are 
others which are individual foundations of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. To name only one, the Dar- mura Mahalla-ys Dastiran in Yazd 
was begun by a wealthy Yazdi merchant, Jamshid 1 Mihr, late last century, 
and was completed after his death by his younger brother Rashid, who installed 
the Fire. It is also generally known as the Dar- mihr-1 Rashtidi.2® The family 
of Mihr had close trading connexions with Bombay ; and one finds the installa- 
tion of new Fires proceeding on parallel lines in the two countries, as in both 
the Zoroastrians acquired wealth again and position. 

The differences both in the position of Zoroastrianism in the general com- 
munity, and in the character of that community itself, are naturally great 
between modern times and the Sasanian past; but as far as can be determined, 
changes in doctrine have been negligible, and there have been none of the sharp 
cleavages which, for example, now divide Protestant from Catholic Christianity. 
The sacred Fires being central to Zoroastrian worship, one would expect the 
least change with regard to them; and it is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that according to the Madigan 1 hazar dadistan, there were three kinds of sacred 
Fires among the Sasanians also, namely the Atazš Warahran, a general category 
called Atazš without particularization, and a third Fire named the ’twrlwk. 

In the texts brought together by de Menasce there are two cases concerned 
with an Atax’ Warahrün. Both arise out of the administration of the Fire ; 
and in the judgments there is mention of an ÁAtazš Warahran which a group 
of men found (atazš warahran y ¿and mard pad agnin nišānēnd),3" another which 
an individual founds by himself (än 7 mard taniha nisdnéd),3* and yet another 
which belongs to those who share in its proceeds (ataxá warahran hambaragan 
z*6$).9? [t is not stated whether the men concerned were priests or laymen ; 
but if the hambaragän of the third instance were priests, then we have a 
curiously neat parallel with the Parsi Ataš Bahrüms, with the shared priestly 
Fires (Udwada and Navsari), the individual foundations, and the one communal 
foundation (the Anjomant Ata Bahram). 

The majority of the lawsuits are, however, concerned, as one would expect, 
not with such great ‘cathedral’ Fires, but with lesser ones, simply called 
Atazš. This is in fact the general legal term embracing all sacred Fires, matters 
concerning which are designated as zr ç Gtaxëän.4 The most usual Pahlavi 
term for a fire-temple is man + ataxë, and to install a sacred Fire is ataz$ 


3€ [t is this Dar-i mihr which is described by E. Q. Browne (see his À year amongst the Perstans, 
408-9), who was shown it in 1888 by another brother, Ardashir, then head of the Yazdi Anjoman. 

37 MHD, 27.9 (de Menasce, p. 11). 

38 MHD, 27.10-11. 

59 MHD, 78.12 (de M., 30). 

40 MHD, 34.1, T, 27.1, 3 (de M., 14, 23). 

41 MHD, 110.8 (de M., 30); cf. Dk., vi, 301 (ed. Madan, 538.4, 5); Sdyest ne-Jayest, ix, 5, 
Xx, l; Dadistan y dénig, Purstén 47 (ed. P. K. Anklesaria, Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 
1958, 97.26, Gn 1 atarsän man, 103.7), 80 (A., 159.15, 18) ; and further examples apud Tavadia, 
Sn4., p. 48, n. The term dar t átazi(ün) also oocurs, Snd., xx, 8, 9. 
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nsiastan.53 The word dtaxS appears, however, to be largely interchangeable 
with its cognate ddur. This is well illustrated by the closing passage of the 
Pahlavi Atazš Niyäyiën, which runs as follows : 4 wuzargth ud réinth Atazš 
Wahram, adur wuzarg rûy, abzôn bawäd, ädurän padixsa pérüzgar. Adur Guënasp 
ud Adur Xordad 44 ud Adur Burzén Mihr ud abarig ädurän ud ātaxšān kë pad 
dádgàh *mašastag ested, wuzargth ud roënih abzón bawad. In the Sasanian verses 
which a Manichaean poet, evidently with good knowledge of Zoroastrian usage, 
causes the sacred Fire to speak, it is the Adur which calls for its ritual offering, 
the zöhr or Gtaš-zóhr (an hàm adur y Gd Zardruët . . . o-m baréd, 6 ddur . . . zóhr 
+ pûk). The phrase ddurdn ud ätarëän, which is generally common, occurs in 
MHD,** as well as the term dduran by itself, used for two named Fires that 
individually are called Ataz3.47 Named Fires, that is, those known by the 
proper names of those by whom or for whom they were founded, appear always 
to have been called AJtazš. The following is a striking example: NWR’ I 
hwslwb "twr'nhyt SM pwn ’tor’nhyt [MLKT’-n MLKT'] ‘ One Fire (Gtazš) by 
the name “ Famous is Aduranahid " for Aduranahid, Queen of queens ’.4 It 
seems too that a Fire dedicated to a certain yazata was also by Sasanian custom 
called Ataré, hence ‘ ÁAtazš Wahram, the great Adur’. One finds further in the 
MHD an Gtazš burning in an ddurgah.*® The term for the priest who serves 
the Fire occurs as dtaz3-bandag,®° evidently the antecedent of the current Irani 
ätaš-band, Parsi ataind bando ; 51 but there is also the parallel expression 
ädurän-bandag ; 55 and the ‘ service of the Fire ' is expressed either as bandagih 
+ dtaxk/bandagth 6 ätaxë, or as bandagih à ädurän/adurän bandagih.54 The 
contexts suggest that the alternation of singular and plural had significance, 
and that ddurdn-bandagth was a general term for “ service of the Fires ' whereas 


48 See MHD, 29.7 (de M., 13), 46.2—3 (de M., 19), T, 86.7 (de M., 25). 

43 Pahlavi AN, $ 18 (Dhabhar, ZX A, p. 45 with p. 312). 

** See Darmesteter, ZA, 1, 153. 

45 See JRAS, 1966, 100-1. 

4 MED, 50.3, 4 (de M., 19). 

* MHD, T, 39.12-13 (de M., 27). 

48 KZ, Sabuhr, Pe. 1. 21 (see Henning, BSOS, rx, 4, 1939, 846) ; ,كه‎ e.g, MHD, T, 39.12-13 
(tax Abzin-Ardagsér). There are many similar examples in the Pahlavi books and inscriptions. 
In this respect S. Wikander (Peuerpriester in Kleinasien und Iran, 104 f.) may well be right in 
his contention that fire-names with the element Adur instead of Ataxé belong to an older 
tradition; but the MHD passages do not bear out his general thesis that there was an attempt 
in Sasanian times to avoid the use of ddur and words compounded with it. 

49 MHD, 110.4 (de M, 29); of. GBd., xviii, 8 (üdurgah ké-F atazš andar būd; ed. T. D. 
Anklesaria, 124.7-8) ; Zddspram, xxix, 4 (ataxK . . . abar ddurgah, twice; ed. B. T. Anklesaria, 

_ 105); and Darab Hormazyár's Rivdyat, ed. M. R. Unvala, rr, 459.18, transl. Dhabhar, 619, 
where the dia’ Bahram burns in an ddurgáh. The term Gtaxdgah also ocours, e.g., Gui. Abalid, 
i, 6 (ed. Barthélemy ; Chacha, 0,1); Dd., Purs. 47 (A., thesis, 108.11-12). 

50 MHD, 1.7 (de M., 7). 

51 The usual Parsi term is büyvala, but the older expression is still in use (F. M. Kotwal). 

ss MHD, 101.10 (de M, 29), T, 39.9 (de M., 27). 

53 MHD, 1.9 (de M., 7), 103.5-6 (de M., 29). 

s MHD, 101.9 (de M, 29), T, 39.9 (de M., 27), T, 40.1 (de M., 28). 
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bandagth 1 Gtazš was that of a specific Fire.55 The expression xedmat-t ataš/ 
dtaina xedmat is now used in the latter sense in both communities. 

The lawsuits concerned with Jtazš in the Madigan 1 hazdr dädistän are 
mostly about the trusteeship (sardärth) of a Fire, or with the shares in property 
or income connected with it. Here again it seems that fundamentally matters 
were not very different in those old days from now. The Ataxë appears usually 
to have been founded by one man, and to have descended in trusteeship to 
members of his own family, either by his will (e.g. &taxë pad sardärih o duxt 
+ c'es dahéd ‘he gives the Fire in trust to his own daughter’ 59), or, if the 
founder died intestate, by the usual laws of inheritance (e.g. ka ätaxé nidanéd, 
G-8 pus 3 *padirsäy ud padiruftag ast, ud sardarth ray framan në dahed, widard 
kadag-z*adày, ka pus * padiruftag pad dad meh, sardar pus v padtruftag ‘if 
(a man) establishes a Fire, then has a padiréäy and an adopted son, and he 
gives no instructions about the trusteeship, (when) the master of the house is 
dead, if the adopted son is the elder, the adopted son is the trustee’ ; 57 ataz$ 
š zan, KE . . . anandarz murd, méäst, . . . 6 šöy raséd ° the Fire established by 
a woman who has died intestate, passes to her husband’ 59). A difference 
between earlier and later practice 1s that nowadays Fires have been founded 
only by the wealthy, whose descendants act as trustees without emoluments, 
undertaking the task as a service to religion and the family ; whereas in some 
of the cases brought before the Sasanian courts there was a question of income, 
although whether from the superfluity of the endowment or from offerings to 
the Fire is not always clear. Thus in the case cited above, where the trusteeship 
was to pass to the adopted son, a limiting clause is added: ud agartá nirmad-é 
andar, abäg ham-diidagan ° and if there is profit therein, (he is to share it) with 
the family '.5? It is evident that all Fires were necessarily endowed ; and only 
one case is mentioned where the endowment was not sufficient. This runs as 
follows: wahman móbed bad. ätazš 7 Rüm-Sábuhr, ka në hamëšag-söz büd, 
hameëag-s62 kard. ud widard. Mähädur Frayguinasp, ka an dtax az vir ¥ z"é$ 
haméag-sdz dasian nē šayed, az xiv $ düdag s Mähädur Frayguinasp haméag-soz 
daštan ray, padixidy dastwarán $ mad éstad hëna framan dädan 59 ° There was 
a certain priest. Since the Fire of Ram-Sabuhr was not perpetual, he made 

55 In the phrase gumbad à ütax&in š wahram, considered by Tavadia, Sn&., p. 48, n., it seems 
likely that there is also a straightforward plural, signifying Ata Bahräms in general. The 
‘service of the Fires ’ is an instance where the differences between Sasanian and modern society 
make themselves felt; for although the dtaré-bandag or üdurün-bandag was one who served the 
Fire, at times evidently m a humbler capacity than a priest (e.g. MHD, 101.8-11, de M., 29, 
where a slave is given by his master to the bandagih 1 &ädurän), yet the position could also clearly 
be one bringing wealth and honour, or it would hardly have been granted to Mihr-Narseh, the 
Wuzarg-framadér (MHD, T, 39.8-17, de ML, 27). Presumably for a priest appointed to the 
highest position there, the bandagih of certain great Fires could be as dignified and lucrative Le 
as some rich Christian bishopric. 

st MHD, 25.8-0 (de M, 9). 

5 MHD, 20.7-9 (de M., 13). 

s MHD, 27.15-16 (de M., 12). 


s MHD, 99.9. 
«o MHD, 95.16-96.3 (de M., 31). 
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it perpetual?! And he died. Since Mahadur Frayguénasp cannot maintain that 
Fire perpetually from his own resources, the judges who had met (are) em- 
powered to give orders for its maintenance perpetually from the resources of 
the family of Mahadur Fräyguënasp '.9* It is evident from this that stringent 
measures were taken in the past also to prevent a consecrated Fire growing 
cold. 

In another case, where there is a clear statement about the endowment of 
the Fire, an interesting phrase occurs in the deed of gift. This runs as follows : 
-m Gtazš-€ pad warahrünih 6 dadgah nsšast, ud én z'ästag pad sturth+ man z*ëšbh, 
ätaxš däfian, 6 dtaxk dad ‘ I have established a Fire pad‘warahranth 6 dadgah, 
and I have given this property to the Fire in the guardianship of my family, 
for the maintenance of the Fire”. The same phrase occurs of another 
Fire (Gtazš) which a man had founded, and which he now seeks permission to 
move temporarily, so that he may repair the edifice.9* The word dädgäh 
renders Avestan data gdtu ‘appointed or proper place’; and the phrase 
6 dadgah nisastan is the regular idiom for installing a sacred Fire, of whatever 
rank, in a sanctuary.95 The words pad warahradnth have been interpreted as 
meaning ‘as an Ata Bahram’ ; % but there is no support for this translation 
in the texts themselves, and it forces the meaning of the Pahlavi, the more so 
since, in other passages to be cited below, such a rendering would imply a 
change in the identity of the Fire, which is wholly against known Zoroastrian 
practice. A literal translation, namely ‘in victory, victoriously ' yields a satis- 
factory meaning, which accords admirably with the custom of the armed and 
triumphant escorting of a Fire, of whatever grade, to its place in the gumbad.9? 
The sentence thus runs: ‘I have established a Fire victoriously in a proper 
place ?. 

The expression occurs several more times in connexion with the Fire named 
'"horlwk.99 This third category of Fire was, like the unparticularized Atazé, 
usually established by an individual, and was similarly endowed. The following 


*1 Presumably, that is, since it had not sufficient endowments to maintain it, he re-endowed 
it. It is not justifiable to translate Glard . . . ka në hamédag-sdz bud as ‘Feu... qui n'était 
pas perpétuel ’, and to assume from this that there existed a distinct category of Fires founded 
as temporary. 

3 MahAdur Früyguánasp was presumably the heir of the nameless priest, and had inherited 
the responsibility of the Fire, but in his turn he found the endowment inadequate, and was not 
able to supplement it himself. 

»3 MHD, T, 39.5-7 (de M., 27). 

64 MHD, 110.7-8 (de M., 30). 

55 e.g. GBd., xviii, 8 (ed. T. D. Anklesaria, 124.14—15), where it is said that by Yima Adur 
X*arrah 0 dádgàh . . . nifüst éstdd, and 18 (ed. T. D. A., 125.14) that by Vištšspa Adur Burzén 
Mihr ...6 dddgüh nišās; cf. Zand i Vohuman Yad, iv, 5, vii, 24; and the Pahlavi Atarÿ 
Niyayifn, above, p. 59. 

$* ‘in its state of the holy Varharan Fire’, 8. J. Bulsara, The laws of the ancient Persians, 
600 ; ‘en Feu Vrahrin’ de M., loc. oit., and with a discussion, 44 f. 

¢? This is now described in Parsi books of ritual as installing the Fire ‘ with buzorgi '. 

4e This spelling occurs three times, MHD, 26.17, 27.6, T, 37.4. The variante are 'hwwrlwk, 
31.9, 10, and (by evident error) "twrlww, 27.8. In all but the last instance the word ends with 
the final formal n-stroke. 
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case shows how essential it was considered to maintain this type of Fire also 
in perpetuity :°° Farrox x"ástag hamag o zan ud frazend & *pädirèay" dad. uš 
pas 'twwrlwk ni$ást," ud z*üstag hamag awis dad. nê wizir awt. ka "twwrlwk 
daëtärih pad miyan, x°astag az zan ud frazend abàz "* stad 75 ud o "twwrlwk 
dad. man wir pads kard: në diunët,"® قنهه‎ z°ad dädistän nést. E in juddar 
bawed kw ka z*üstag pad 7 6 zan ud frazend dad ud pas be froëëh aydb graw 
kuneh ayab abam stanéh, E zan ud frazend kë x*astag "8 awiá dad, padiz rah 1 
z'ästag sardarth dn dbam be abüyéd toatan, ud än x*dstag drist abayéd daëtan 
° Farrox gave all his property to his pädixëäy wife and children. And after- 
wards he established an ’twwrlwk, and gave all his property to it. The deed 
was not sealed. Since the maintenance of the 'twwrlwk (is) essential, the property 
was taken back from the wife and children, and given to the ’twwrlwk. My 
decision is taken concerning it: (although the deed) is not sealed, the judg- 
ment is not in fact against it. For this is otherwise than if he had given the 
property to his wife and children, and then had sold it or pledged it or taken 
a mortgage upon 1t.?° For 9? the wife and children to whom the property was 
given must pay off that debt by recourse to the trusteeship of the property. 
And they must keep the property intact’. Although the judgment is given 
with the usual brevity and elisions, the meaning appears plain. Two con- 
siderations lead the judge to set aside the original will and uphold the second, 
unsealed, one. Firstly, the second will benefits an essential cause, the main- 
tenance of a sacred Fire. Secondly, the wife and children are not left destitute 
(as they would have been if the husband had dissipated his property), but as 
trustees of the endowment enjoy part of the income, from which they can 
moreover pay off the debts upon the estate.** But this they must do from 
income only, not being entitled to sell any part of the trust-property. 


** MHD, 31.8-15 (de M., 13-14). There is temerity in attempting a translation of any passage 
of the MHD without first steeping oneself in ita difficult legal idiom; and, with Father de 
Menasce, one awaits eagerly the translation of Dr. Anahit Perikhanian, who has devoted so 
many years to this exacting task. 

70 MS pty’ yh. 

71 MS Y XBWNt before YT Y BW Nat, evidently by copyist’s error. 

7 MS XTYMWNyt. 

13 sic; de M., süstärih. 

74 MS L'WXR; de M, ül 

75 MS YNSBWN-xt. 

ww MS XTYMWNyut. 

77 MB BR. 

78 MS xw’stk xw'sik; the repetition is evidently a copyist’s error, as Bartholomae notes 
(Zum sas. Recht, r, p. 24, n. 2). 

79 According, as Bartholomae observes (op. cit., I, p. 24, n. 1), aa to whether the property 
concerned were moveables or fixed estate. On dbam in the sense of ‘ mortgage ' see ibid., r, 43. 

80 Ag Bartholomae observes (p. 24, n. 2), the force of this de is difficult to understand. 

81 So Bartholomae; ‘en paix’ de Menasce. But it is not justifiable to render drist in this 
way, simply because ita cognate dréd is represented by the ideogram SRM. The Semites invoke 
peace in greeting, the Iranians of old called down wholeness or health upon one another. The 
equation of words is on account of usage, not meaning. 

82 The existence of such debts appears to have been one ground for contesting the unsealed 
will. 
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In this case the litigation is about the endowment of an 'twrlwk as such. 
The other cases concerning an “twrlwk are brought after a change has been 
made in its status. The following is the Judgment in the simplest of them : 
twrlwk 1 kas nānēd, ud kas pad warahranth 6 dadgah ni$ast, pad düdag 7 oy 
kë pad warahranth 6 dadgah wašast, rawed 55 * An ’twrlwk which one person 
establishes, and which is installed by another person victoriously in a proper 
place, passes to the family of him who installed it victoriously in a proper 
place ’.84 Another case is similar: Adurfarnbag ’twrlww nisast ud z"astag awis 
dad ud sardar padi$ gumard. ud pas zór-z"ard be kard ud pad warahrinth 6 
dadgah mast. Wäyhayyar guft ku: bid kë paykartin én bid ku tis 3 sardarth 
juddar be büd, 68 än zaman "twrlww bid. be-Xän juddar be në kard 85° Adurfarn- 
bag established an "'twrlwk and endowed it with property and appointed a 
trustee for ibt. And afterwards it (the Fire) was given the zohr-offering,99 and 
installed victoriously in a proper place. Wayhayyar has said: Some disputed 
about this, that the matter of the trusteeship was altered, because at that time 
(when the trust was established) it was (only) an *twrlwk; but they had not 
altered it (i.e. the trust) °. 

Both these cases suggest that the *twrlwk was s relatively humble Fire, 
which, though properly established and endowed, might burn in a place other 
than a dädgäh, i.e. a duly constructed sanctuary. This interpretation accords 
well with two other cases, both concerned with the placing of an ’twrlwk in 
a former idol-temple. The first of these is as follows : °" abar óy bay Xusrau 
3 Kawädän mard-é kaki nam büd ud mard-é Adurtôhm näm bid. pad zamig 
zünag 99 pad uzdéstar dāšt. cednssan framan ud dastwarth y mobedan, uzdés aztš 
kand ud ’twrlwk-é pad nisast. ka an ’horlwk abdz 6 diwan ï kardagan kämust 
kard, az apursiin 1 Kaka ud Adurtóhm än zamig az Gn ’torlwk dn [Kaka ud an] 
Adurtohm usin frazendän ud äwädagän daštan ray framän. Kaka ud Adurtéhm 
Gn ’twrlwk pad warahrinth 6 dädgäh nišāst ud än atazš pad sardärih ta Kaka 
ud Adurtóhm zindag büd Kaka ud Adurtéhm 0881 * In the reign of His Majesty 
Khusrau i Kawadan, there was a man called Kaka and a man called Adurtdhm. 
On a piece of land they had a house as an idol-temple. In accordance with the 
order and injunction of the Mobeds, they removed the idol from it and 
established an 'trlwk therein. When it was desired to bring that 'twrlwk back 
to the Diwan 1 Kardagän, Kak& and Adurtdhm not consenting, an order (was 
given) that Kaka and Adurtéhm and their children and descendants should 


s MHD, 26.17-27.1 (de M, 10). 

4 MAD, 26.17—27.1 (de M., 10). 

sé MED, 27.6-6 (de M., 11). 

36 MS zwlhwit!, which de Menasce reads tentatively as zür-zvart and proposes rendering as 
‘ falsification '. The context suggests, however, that at the change in ita status the ataJ-zóÀr or 

r- fat-offering to Fire (see JRAS, 1966, 100 ff.) was made to the "twrlwk, whereby it became ' zühr- 

consuming. The expression does not appear to be attested elsewhere; but for the sequence 
of ideas of. GBd., xviii, 17: dtard... 2dhr dahénd ud 6 dádgáh nifänënd (ed. T. D. A., 126.54). 
The spelling zwr for zwhr is not uncommon. 

87 MHD, T, 37.2-8 (de X, 25). 


A 
55 MS 51M ; Bulsara and de Menasce read havand. 
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keep that piece of land with that ’twrlwk. Kaka and Adurtdhm installed that 
'twrlwk victoriously in a proper place; and as long as Kaka and Ádurtohm 
lived, they maintained that Fire in trusteeship’. The interpretation of this 
interesting passage seems to be that Kaka and Ádurtohm were idol-worshippers, 
who were constrained to remove their idol and let a sacred Fire be established 
in its place. After the *twrlwk had burnt there for a period of purification, 8? 
the Ministry concerned was prepared to take it back into its own care and 
charge; but by this time the two men had become converted to the Good 
Religion, and wanted to keep the Fire and to endow it with the land on which 
the idol-temple stood. This was permitted, and an order given that they and 
their descendants should keep both the Fire, and the land in trust for it; 
after which the men built a proper sanctuary for the Fire, and installed it 
there with fitting ceremony. 

The other passage is somewhat similar, and runs as follows 99: *an 91 
"twrlwk 1 mard, ka dadwar pad gydg ku uedés-kadag bud, uzdés aziá kand, nesast, 
ka-á sardar 7 27686100110 pad namisst në paydag būd, mard i pad warahranth 
6 dadgah ntšast, pad sardar dašt ‘ That ’twrlwk which a man established in a 
place where there was an idol-house, when a judge had removed the idol 
from it, since no trustee of his own family was expressly appointed by him, the 
man who (subsequently) installed it victoriously in a proper place maintained 
(it) as trustee °. 

Thus in all passages of MHD the ’twrlwk appears as a minor Fire, which 
can be established in various places, but can also be installed in an appointed 
sanctuary. When not burning in a dädgäh, it is referred to as ‘ (only) an 
'twrlwk ”, but once established in a gumbad it may also be called an Ataxé. The 
reading of the word presents a problem. The spelling suggests 8 compound, 
and de Menasce has proposed interpreting it as Atur-rôk, meaning presumably 
something like ‘ Flame of Fire ’.®? Another possibility is to assume a mere 
repetition of letters, such as 18 not uncommon with the word ¿dur itself. One 
can then read *twwiwk, and the variant as 'twwwlwk ; and accordingly tran- 
scribe as Adurüg, ‘ Little Fire ’.*3 Since the sense of this accords with the 
MHD passages, this interpretation is adopted here. 

89 For the installing of a sacred Fire in an idol-temple, after the overthrow of the déws who 
inhabited it, of. GBd., xxxiii, 28 (ed. T. D. A., 218.3-4), xviii, 12 (ed. T. D. A., 125.5-7) ; Z Vohuman 


Yt., vii, 26, 86, 37. 
90 MHD, 94.8-6 (de M., 31). 


91 MS يلو‎ taken here as a corruption of ZK. Bulsara and de Menasce accept it as the 


ideogram for hazür, and render as ‘1,000’. 

*! op. cit., 44 f. ; Bulsara interpreted the word as Atur-rukn ‘the pillar/seat of the Holy 
Flame ’. 

°° The word ddur is regularly spelt ’twwr (or 'twr") ; and this form occurs algo in compounds, 
e.g. ddurgah, spelt 'hwwrg's. The real anomaly in the present word is the use of 1 instead of the 
r/w letter; but without it one would have had a word written *"'hwwwwk, evidently too 
ambiguous a spellmg even for Pahlavi conventions. Already at the older stage of the word 
(see below), when the l-orthography was evidently established, one would otherwise have had 
the awkward spelling *’towk. 
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A word spelt ’tlwk occurs, moreover, in parallel Pahlavi glosses to two 
paragraphs of the Vendidad, Fargard vii, 81 and 96.94 The Avestan of §§ 81-96 
. is concerned with the reward due hereafter to a man who brings to the dûttya 
gätu 16 kinds of fires which have suffered pollution, from that which has had 
dead matter put upon it, down to the herdsman’s and the household fires. 
. In §81 the question runs as follows: yd Grom nasu.pakem dàsm gatim 
am ava.baraits, tvat ahmüs naire mitdom anhat pasta astasta baodawhasta 
vr.urvisiim ; and the answer is yada . . . baévaro dtara.saokanqm daim gatüm 
ats ava.baraiti. The Pahlavi translation of this answer is: &eôn ka-š andar 
asw y astómand béwar Gtazš 4 sozüg 6 Gn y dadtha gah abar burd hé, and this 
then is glossed: ku-š bewar "tlwk fräz 6 atazš warahran niíast he. 

This and the following paragraphs have been generally interpreted as con- 
cerned with the establishment of an Ata’ Bahram; but the eighth Fargard 
otherwise deals solely with questions of cleansing from pollution or sin; and 
it is most improbable that in the heart of such a chapter there should suddenly 
occur Injunctions for the consecration of the most sacred of all holy Fires. 
It is of course true that it is the flames of 16 polluted and tormented fires 
which, many times purified and consecrated, are united redemptively to form 
an Ata’ Bahram; but in Fargard viii it is not a question of the deliberate 
gathering of such fires for this high purpose, but rather of rescuing them when 
and where they chance to be found. This appears clearly from the preceding 
§§ 73-8, which are concerned with what a Mazda-worshipper should do if, 
‘walking or running or riding or driving’ (pada ayantam và tačintom va 
baramnam và vazomnom) he comes upon a fire on which dead matter (nasa) is 
being burnt. It is enjoined that he should instantly ?5 set about purifying it, 
by kindling from its flame another fire (if possible with the same kind of wood), 
and then another and then another, each time letting the preceding fire grow 
cold, until by the ninth kindling the fire is again free from all pollution, and 
may receive the offering of sweet-smelling woods. 

This purifying of polluted fire is in itself a meritorious act; but in the 
following §§ 81-96 it is further said that if a man then brings the purified fire 
to the dattya gàtu (i.e. of a consecrated Fire), his reward hereafter will be great 
in proportion to the pollution originally suffered by that fire. This remains in 
fact the basic ritual (successive kindlings from a polluted fire, and then a uniting 
of the purified flame, consecrated by the recital of Avesta, with the sacred Fire) 
of the ceremony of ätaš buzorg kardan (taš mas kartwun), which is still carried 
out many times each year in Yazd and its villages, as an act of piety or 
expiation.99 A similar ritual, although naturally exalted and elaborated, is also 


y  * Spiegel, 124.13, 126.11. This word was rendered as Starnak by Bartholomae (Air. Wb., 
319), but as aird by B. T. Anklesaria m his Pahl. Vendidäd, 220. 

*5 He is in fact permitted, under these ancient laws, first to kill the man who has committed 
this outrage ; hardly a likely ritual requirement if it were a question of the purposeful gathering 
of fires for hallowing. 

°° Soo JRAS, 1966, 111. It is hoped to describe this ritual in detail elsewhere. It is of course 
debatable whether there is scriptural authority for the actual uniting of the purified flame with 
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enjoined for the re-purification of the Ata’ Bahram itself, should the sacred 
Fire become contaminated by the look or touch of a judd1n.?" 

In § 81 it is further said that by bringing such suffering fire to the sacred 
Fire a man gains as much merit as if he were to bring to it ° 1,000 dara. saoka’ 
an Avestan hapax (found otherwise only m the parallel š 96), which the Pahlavi 
renders closely as Gtazš t sozag, and explains by wk. Here again Irani practice 
is illuminating. It is the custom, still observed in Yazd and its villages, to 
carry to a Dar-t mihr every taš- yašte, that is, every ordinary fire which has 
been used in ritual, and has been consecrated through the recital of Avesta ; 
and it was formerly the custom, much enjoined in the Rwdyats,®* further to 
carry each year the lesser sacred Fires of the Dar-1 máhrs to the sanctuary of 
the Ata’ Bahram (cf. the Vd. phrase fraz 6 Gtazš warahrän), where there was 
a special place for them to be put to grow cold.?? Thus the Avesta seems to 
mean, and is interpreted by the Sasanian commentator as meaning, that though 
it is meritorious thus to take pure Fire to the Atad Bahram, it is an act of even 
greater merit to bring to it the cleansed flame of sullied fire, redemptively. 
For, as Darmesteter observed : ‘ The Bahram fire . . . as the earthly representa- 
tive of the heavenly fire . . . is the sacred centre to which every earthly fire 
longs to return, in order to be united again, as much as possible, with its 
native abode '.100 


the sacred Fire itself. The Vd. passage simply enjoins bringing the purified fire to the sanctuary, 
as was the custom with the lesser holy Fires, see farther below. 

957 This ceremony is described in detail by Hormar P. Pavry in his ‘ High liturgies relating 
to baj-dharnd’ (Bombay, 1938, in Gujarati), 257-8, who gives as his authority the ‘ Rivdyat of 
78 questions’, and the páw-mahal book of a Qadimi priest. Thus both his sources are ultimately 
Iranian. It seems all too likely that such a ritual became necessary more than once in conquered 
Iran; whereas probably the need for it never arose in India, where the Parais guarded the 
Transhah and the Navsari Fire with dogged courage, and had no other Ata Bahrams before the 
tranguil nineteenth ‘century. According to Pavry (kindly translated by Ervad Kotwal), the 
ritual of re-purification takes nine days, during which one of the ataf-bandagdn undergoes, 
vicariously, the barašnom of nine nights for the Fire. During this time there are nine kindlings 
from the flame of the Ata¥ Bahram, one on each day, in nine purified dfrinagäns within the 
gumbad itself, the fire in one being allowed to grow cold when the fire in the next has been kindled 
from it. On the tenth day (or eleventh, according to Navsari darasnom practice) the Fire is once 
more enthroned in its own great äfrinagän, and the böy dadas ceremony, which has been inter- 
mitted, is performed again. 

*8 See Unvala, r, 72, 73, 76; Dhabhar, 60-1. 

9% See Acta Orientalia, xxx, 1966, 63-4. 

100 SBE, rv, p. 115, n. 2. For centuries after their arrival in India the Parsis had only the 
one sacred Fire, the ZränshGh ; and they in general recited prayers at their household fires, 
which were kept ever-burning (as they still are in strictly orthodox Parsi and Irani homes). 
Since each Parsi household was a fortress of the faith, that no juddin might enter, the purity 
of these fires was preserved. Thus even in the ancient Wadi Dar-+ mihr of Navsari, founded 
some 800 years ago by the first priest to come there from Sanjan, there was for a long time no 
perpetual Fire burning. Fire for the rituals performed there was brought daily from one of the 
priests’ homes near-by, to which it was afterwards carried back again. Accordingly the former 
practice of taking household fire to the Dar-$ mshr, and the Dar-s mihr Fire to the Atas Bahram, 
was naturally lost sight of in India. When the Navsari Ataf Bahram was established, it was 
necessary for the Parsi priests to consult Pahlavi and Persian documents for the forgotten ritual, 
seo the Qisseh-+ ZartuRian-+ Hindfaiän, ll. 527-42 (apud J. J. Modi, Journal of the K. R. Cama 
Or. Inat., 17, 1930, 40-1). It is an interesting minor point that in the account given there of the 
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It seems then that the Avestan hapax dtara.saoka means ‘ embers of fire’ ; 
and that the Sasanian glossator clarified the passage by explaining that in this 
context the word implies the ’tlwk, i.e. the lesser sacred Fire. The word of the 
Vendsdàd gloss is thus evidently the same as that of the MHD passages ; and 
the spelling supports the reading there of Adurôg, from earlier Adarüg. 

It is evidently the same word which occurs again in the Pazand Méndg 2 
Xrad, liii, 4.101 which runs as follows: har roZ se bûr . . . padira mah u ataš 
+ vahräm ayio dias 3 ddaré . . . nama u statin kuneën u späsdär bueën ° every 
day, thrice, one should bow down and utter praises to the Moon and the Ataë 
+ Bahram or the Ataë 3 Adaré, and one should be thankful’. The Ataš x Adaré, 
rendered by Nérydsang as agni ädaroya (in context, agnesca ädaroyasya), 18 
evidently used here generally of the lesser sacred Fires, in antithesis to the 
Ata’ Bahram, the Gdur wuzarg. This appears to be the usage also in the 
Vendtdad gloss. 

In the Parsik rendering of the MX passage the words are written as Tu 


s 1, but they are translated into Persian as dta3-+ ddardn.1°2 This leads one 


back to a consideration of the current terms for the lesser Fires, namely Adaran 
and Dädgäh. To take the latter first, the similarities between it and the Adurôg 
of the MHD passages are immediately striking. Both are minor Fires, con- 
secrated and endowed, which may either burn in an unsanctified place, or be 
installed in a sanctuary with ceremonies similar to those of the greater Fires. 
(Thus the Aduwrég established by Adurfarnbag and subsequently installed in 
a sanctuary was presumably at first a private Fire, such as were established 
by wealthy Zoroastrians in later times.1°%) The likelihood is, then, that the 
Sasanian Adurôg and the later Dadgáh are in fact identical, and that the latter 
name is simply a contraction of Adurég t (pad) dadgäh1% This term would 
have been proper for two lesser Fires: the one which burns in a gumbad, the 
° appointed place ’ for a sacred Fire duly installed for public worship, and the 
other which burns near the dazma, the ‘ appointed place’ for the dead. Since 
these two categories comprise by far the largest number of lesser Fires, it is 
no wonder if the contraction came to be used as a specific term for them all, 
with the loss of the distinction originally implied. The spread of such a con- 
traction would account also for the disappearance of the Sasanian word Adurég 
from later usage. 

consecration of the Ataf Bahram it is said that when the 16 fires had been consecrated, they 
were placed together in one adust (Qisseh, 1.676; Modi, 48: be yek ddudt nihäde Gtaknrü). This 
word was evidently therefore still used in its ancient sense by the Parsis in the eighteenth century, 
see further Acta Orientalia, xxx, 1966, 56-8. 

161 ed, West, 50. 

102 ممع‎ West, glossary, 34. 

108 Another point of similarity exista if tho interpretation of zór-z*ard offered above is correct. 
The present Parsi equivalent of the ataf-z5hr is the mächi of sandalwood, which is offered 
particularly by many families at the uhamna (fourth-day) ceremony ; but this offering would 
not be made to a Fire other than one installed in a gumbad (F. M. Kotwal). 


104 Similar strong contractions are not uncommon in Zoroastrian religious usage, e.g. nirang, 
which is a contraction of nfrang + ab ud gómez yastan. 
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Once the consecration itself is over, there need be little difference in ritual 
or worship between the Dadgah installed in a sanctuary and served by priests, 
and an Adarän, and the ordinary worshipper is in general aware of it only 
when he recites the Ataë Niydyes with its Pazand conclusion, in which the 
words gurze xorreh awazaydd are followed by Ata} Bahram, or Adarän, or 
Dädgäh, according to whichever Fire he stands before.195 In the main, Irani 
and Parsi alike are conscious chiefly of the distinction between the royal Ata} 
Bahram on the one hand, and the lesser Fires, without particularization, on 
the other. This evidently represents the long tradition of the community, as 
attested, for example, in the Ménóg 1 Xrad passages cited above. In the pub- 
lished Persian Rivdyats too there are only two categories of Fires distinguished, 
that is the Ata Bahram and the lesser Fires, collectively sometimes referred 
to simply as Atasgah,1°* but more usually comprised under the term AJtaš 
Adarän197 Thus in the Rivdyats the name of the Fire of the second grade 
appears to be used collectively for both kinds of lesser Fire, whereas in the 
Ménóog x Xrad that of the Fire of the third grade was so used. The current 
term for the second category of Fire, Adardn, is a contraction also. Its name 
has been variously analysed, as meaning either ‘ (a Fire) for fires’ because the 
embers of other fires are brought to 16,199 or ‘(a Fire) of fires ° because four 
ordinary fires are brought together for its consecration, whereas the Dädgäh 
is consecrated from a single fire. The equivalent term m the MHD appears 
to be simply Atazs. 

The ar + ataxiün of the Sasanian lawbook, with the founding and main- 
taining of three kinds of sacred Fires, thus illustrates yet again the profound 
conservatism of Zoroastrian observance ; because of this conservatism, light is 
often shed by present customs upon obscurer points in the ancient books.H? 


195 This Pazand conclusion, as it is recited now in India, is kindly supplied by Ervad Kotwal 
(for it is not given by Dhalla); see also Spiegel, Khorda-Avesta, with minor variants. It is a 
rendering of the words from the Pahlavi version of À N, $ 18, given above, p. 59. The full text 
runs as follows: gorzé xorreh awazayad dias bahram/adarán/dàdgah adarfrah, ädarän äh perozgar, 
ddar guinasp, ddar xordad, ddar burzin mthir, awar + ddarin ud atašan kë pad dádgàh nééast Ested, 
gurzê xorreh awazdyid mind Larkü amawand pérozgar. It is evidently the variation m the name 
of the Fire before whioh the prayer is said that is implied in the expression found in the Rivayats 
‘the Nigayes of Atay Adarün ', see Unvala, 1, 74.5, Dhabhar, 68. 

106 See Unvala, r, 67.8 and 68.6 (with the additional words from H.F. given by Dhabhar, 
p. 57, n. 4). 

197 With such minor variants as Ata Adar (Unvala, r, 74.5) and simply Adar (ibid., 74.8). 
Dhabhar in his admirable (and admirably indexed) translation of Rivayats gives the term dadgah 
as ocourring once in connexion with a Fire, used of the sanctuary of an Atas Bahram; but in 
the Persian text (Unvala, r, 188.16) the word in question appears as dargäh ‘ court’. Thus the 
only usage of dädgüh in the published Rivdyats is as a synonym for dazma. As Dhabhar points 
out (p. 62, n. 6), the description of the consecration of an Adarän fire given in the Riväyat of 
Kaus Kamdin (Unvala, 1, 73.4-13) is in fact that of a Düdgáh fire, so that the term Adaran 
seems to have been loosely used. 

108 This is the explanation given by West, presumably on priestly authority, see SBE, XXIV, 
p. 96, n. 5. 

109 This is the interpretation now generally accepted by Parsi priests. 

119 Tt is hoped in a subsequent article to disouss some of the ' fondations pieuses’ of the 
MHD passages in the light of later usages. 
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The Anglo-Russian Convention, signed at St. Petersburg on 31 August 1907, 
contained provisions relating to Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet. The text of the 
agreement would seem to suggest that the matters adjusted were purely local in 
character —an arrangement arrived at between two countries settling problems 
in far-away frontier regions. But the Anglo-Russian Convention was of much 
` greater significance. It represented a change not only in Anglo-Russian relations, 
but in Britain’s fundamental European policy. It also meant that the role of the 
Government of India, which had often been a powerful factor in the determina- 
tion of foreign policy in the nineteenth century, became less significant. It seems 
highly probable, too, that in the years when Sir Edward Grey was Foreign 
Secretary (December 1905 to December 1916—holding office for a longer 
consecutive period than any other Foreign Secretary in the nineteenth or 
twentieth centuries, the next being Castlereagh, 1812-22) the permanent staff 
of the Foreign Office exercised more influence and had a more decisive voice in 
the conduct of the country’s foreign policy than they ever had before or have 
had since,” 

It has been fashionable to say that at the turn of the century Britain was 
emerging from ‘splendid isolation ’—a policy attributed to Lord Salisbury. 
But Lord Salisbury never believed in isolation—splendid or otherwise. In an 
unpublished manuscript in the Salisbury papers Lady Gwendolen Cecil has 
written: ‘ The speaker? had more than one experience of the dangerous capacity 
of happy phrases for independent survival. The “ splendid isolation " invented 
by him on this occasion to rebuke the pharisaism of his countrymen’s self- 
content, lasted for years as the accepted description of a political programme 


1 The signing of the Anglo-Russian Convention in 1807 and its subsequent working in Persia 
inaugurated & new and controversial phase in Anglo-Persian relations. Because the Liberal 
government was strongly criticized for this policy numerous Command Papers were published. 
Britain’s Persian policy also had s direct and significant bearing on her European policy. Thus 
the editors of the British documents on the origins of the War, 1898-1914 published a substantial 
amount of material on Persia. Since a document does not cease to be a document because it is 
published I have, on grounds of accessibility to other scholars, cited the published references. 

The Hardinge papers referred to in this article are those of Charles Hardinge. This collection 
is now in Cambridge, and should not be confused with the papers of Arthur Hardinge which are 
in the Foreign Office Library. 

The following abbreviations appear : ADS for archives of the American Department of State ; 
BD for 0. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley (ed.), British documents on the origins of the War, 
1898-1914, 11 vols., London, HMSO, 1926-30 ; CAB for a series of Cabinet papers in the Public 
Record Office ; Cd. for the British series of Command Papers published in that period ; FO for 
British Foreign Office correspondence in the Publio Record Office; and P.D for The Parliamentary 
Debates, Official Report, Fourth and Fifth Series, House of Lords and House of Commons. 

3 For the outlook of and influence upon foreign policy of the permanent staff of the Foreign 
Office see Q. W. Monger, The end of isolation, London, 1963, 99-108, 264-6. 

3 Lord Salisbury was speaking in Parliament. 
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which, in fact, had never had a purposed existence’. In the Creighton Lecture 
for 1960 Dame Lillian Penson stated : ‘ The whole record of this last administra- 
tion—like those of his previous periods—gives the lie to the view that he was 
an isolationist '.* | 

But it is also true that the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 1902, 
followed by the Anglo-French Entente in 1904, marked a departure in British 
foreign policy of a revolutionary nature. Lord Salisbury had shown a consistent 
willingness to co-operate with other powers. On the other hand, he was always 
ready to stand alone if necessary. And he resolutely refused to undertake 
commitments involving future action in circumstances which could not be 
predicted or foreseen.5 

In the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, Britain undertook specific obligations of the 
type which committed the country to certain action in the future. In case of 
war between Russia and Japan, Britain promised to be neutral. But, if a second 
power (i.e. France) came to the aid of Russia (or of any other state at war with 
Japan) Britain promised to intervene and to support her ally with arms. Japan's 
opportunity to avenge some of the humiliation she had undergone in 1895 was 
at hand soon after the conclusion of her alliance with Britain. Russia in 1900 
had occupied Manchuria and was threatening Korea. When it became clear that 
Russia would not give Japan satisfactory assurances over those areas, Japan 
broke off negotiations and declared war in February 1904. The Punch cartoon 
of ‘ Jap the Giant Killer ' in 1895 became still more appropriate. The war was 
ended by the Treaty of Portsmouth signed on 5 September 1906. 

À few weeks earlier the Anglo-Japanese Alliance had been renewed for five 
years and extended in scope. Britain pledged herself in future to help Japan if 
attacked by only one power instead of two. In return Japan agreed to give aid 
in defending India if attacked. Lord Lansdowne would probably have admitted 
that tradition had been still further abandoned. But he would have argued that 
the existence of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in the first place alone prevented 
other powers (France and possibly Germany) from being involved in the Russo- 
Japanese war.® In the extension of the alliance Britain’s gain was indeed great. 
It meant that the weapon of offence which Russia had forged with so much care 
and expense for use in Central Asia had lost its edge.’ 

In a private letter to Sir Charles Hardinge, then ambassador to St. Petersburg, 
Lord Lansdowne acknowledged that the new agreement was aimed at Russia 
more than any power. He did not think that Russia should take offence ‘ because 
another country raises the wall of its back garden high enough to prevent an 
over-adventurous neighbour or that neighbour’s unruly or overzealous agents 
from attempting to climb over it’. Lansdowne instructed Hardinge to explain 

‘ Foreign affairs under the third Marquis of Salisbury, London, 1962, 19. 

5 Harold Temperley and Lillian M. Penson, Foundations of British foreign policy, Cambridge, 
1938, 516-18, 521-2. 

* For the diplomatic background in this paper I am indebted to the late Dame Lillian Penson's 


seminar, for the ideas set out herein were part of her general stock in trade. 
7 Charles Hardinge to Lansdowne, no. 694, confidential, 4 October 1905, Hardinge papers. 
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` that the new agreement did not indicate unfriendliness on the part of Britain for 
Russia. He hoped that in the new chapter of history then beginning for Russia, 
the two countries might work together for the good of the civilized world.? 
Hardinge’s explanation of the Anglo-Japanese agreement to Russian officials was 
certainly soothing. In one of his last letters as the senior permanent official in 
the Foreign Office, Sir Thomas Sanderson told Hardinge that the King had 
minuted ‘ admirable’ on his despatch reporting the conversation with Lamsdorff. 
Sanderson went on to say in respect of a possible agreement between Britain 
and Russia : 

° Their idea of an Agreement with us has always been that they should have 
everything they wanted with our assistance, or at our expense, and that we 
should be content with anything we could get out of the remainder. When next 
we begin to deal with them we may hope that they will be more reasonable. But 
the problem in the future is whether under new conditions their policy will lose 
its predominating character of military aggression, and it will be some time 
before any change in this respect can show itself clearly . . .’.® 
A Liberal government with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as Prime 

Minister, pledged to domestic reform and to the curtailment of imperial 
responsibilities, came into office in the closing days of 1905. Sir Edward Grey 
became Foreign Secretary and was assisted by Sir Charles Hardinge as Perma- 
nent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (1906-10). Sir Arthur 
Nicolson was transferred to the key post of St. Petersburg. There he carried 
forward the negotiations which culminated in the Anglo-Russian Convention 
of August 1907. 

The idea of an agreement with Russia was not new. It had often been 
discussed in the nmeteenth century. Both Lord Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne 
had attempted to reach a reasonable settlement of issues, but their efforts had 
failed.19 There are two basic reasons why Sir Edward Grey succeeded in 
negotiations when Lord Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne had not. First, the war 
with Japan had a profound effect on Russian policy. Before her defeat by Japan, 
Russian policy makers could see no value in an agreement with Britain in Asia. 
Second, it is doubtful whether Lord Salisbury or Lord Lansdowne would have 
paid so high a price for an agreement, and whether they would, in fact, have left 
. the Government of India ‘ entirely out of our account ’.4 ‘ The Viceroy and his 
Council have hated the Russian Convention from the beginning of its negoti- 
ation ’, Hardinge remarked to Nicolson a year after its conclusion." It is also 
a matter of speculation how the ‘ old Foreign Office’ would have interpreted 
Germany's changing position in Europe, and what steps would have been taken 
to meet it. It seems clear that concern over Germany provided the underlying 
motivation for those on the British side who negotiated the Anglo-Russian 


8 Lansdowne to Hardinge, 4 September 19065, ibid. 
° Sanderson to Hardinge, 19 September 1905, ibid. 
19 See, for example, the Lansdowne—Curzon correspondence in Lord Lanadowne’s papers in the 
Foreign Office Library. 
11 Hardinge to Nicolson, 10 July 1907, BD, rv, 204. 
1! 15 September 1908 : see also same to same, 30 September 1908, Hardinge papers. 
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‘Convention of 1907 and who were responsible for holding it together in the 
years that followed.!? 

In Tehran and India the negotiations for an agreement with Russia aroused 
little enthusiasm. Sir Cecil Spring Rice, minister in Tehran, told one of his 
friends : 

°... What Russia has done is a very wise thing. Acknowledging that she 
has no money and no navy at present, she realises that she can’t take a Port 

Arthur in the Indian Sea with & railway through Persia now; but that by 

making an agreement with us not to do that now, she will get the money from 

France to build the first part of the necessary railway; . . . . This is highly ingenious. 

It has been done by painting the German devil on the wall. We are all hard at 

work at that job, ...and one of the reasons why I hate 'em most is that they 

are forcing us into an agreement with Russia '.!* 


Lord Minto, Viceroy of India, had informed the authorities in London that he 
considered any engagement Russia might enter into to be of ° little value’. He 
asked that the Government of India be consulted before concessions to Russia 
were granted, and suggested : ‘ If we are to enter on an entente with Russia, let 
us bargain with her elsewhere than in Central Asia’. This provoked a stern 
lecture from John Morley, then Secretary of State for India, who wrote : 


‘You argue as if the policy of entente with Russia were an open question. 
This is just what it is not. H.M.G. ... have decided to make such attempt as 
Russian circumstances may permit to arrange an entente. The grounds for this I 
have often referred to when writing to you. Be they good or bad, be we nght or 
wrong, that is our policy. 

H.M.G. have determined on their course, and it is for their agents and officers 
all over the world to accept it. If there is one among them to whom it would be 
more idle to repeat this a, b, o of the Constitution than another, you are that man. 
I am, however, a little frightened when you say at the end of your letter that the 
Government of India should be fully consulted before the agreement suggested 
is entered into with Russia. Is Nicolson in his talks with Isvolsky to pull himself 
up by thinking how this or that proposal would be taken not only at Whitehall, 
but also at Simla ? The plain truth is . . . that this country cannot have two 
foreign policies. 

You have set out your views with signal force. They do not convert us—and 
80, like other Ministers who cannot carry their colleagues, you will make the 
best ofit...'.! i 


Shortly after taking office Grey sounded Benckendorff on the subject of 
closer relations. When Benckendorff replied that the existing conditions were 
not favourable, Grey gave the assurance that he would do nothing which would 
make the negotiations more difficult later 02.15 Meanwhile, in Persia events 


13 Monger, op. cit., 281-95. See also Harold Nicolson, Curzon: ihe last phase, 1919-1925, 
London, 1934, 121, 126-7; idem, Sir Arthur Nicolson, London, 1930, xii-xv. Grey’s letter to 
Roosevelt, 4 December 1906, in the Roosevelt papers, pointa to some extent in the same direction 
as does his memorandum on Morocco, 20 February 1906, in BD, xx, 207. See also Beryl J. 
Williams, ‘ The strategic background to the Anglo-Russian entente of August 1907’, Historical 
Journal, rx, 8, 1966, 360-73. 

14 To Valentine Chirol, 21 June 1907. Reproduced in Stephen Gwynn (ed.), The letters and 
friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice, Boston, 1928, rr, 101-2. 

18 Recollections, London, 1917, rr, 177-9. 

16 Grey to Spring Rice, 18 December 1905, BD, 1v, 218. 
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which began in December 1905 (coinciding with the coming of the Liberals to 
power in Britain), resulted in the granting of a constitution on 5 August 1906. 
Some of the leaders of this movement looked to Britain, as a parliamentary 
democracy, for support. Grey took the opportunity to point out to the Russians 
that Britain had remained aloof from affairs in Persia in order ‘ to keep the door 
open for agreement’. He also made it clear, with respect to the Baghdad 
railway scheme, that : ‘ We had hitherto refused the German offer to participate 
mainly because we were not willing, as long as Russia was opposed to the project, 
to enter into a combination which Russia might regard as an unfriendly act ’.1’ 
There is another interpretation of the British attitude towards the Baghdad 
railway. It was said of Lord Salisbury that, when he heard of the suggested 
British share in the railway, he remarked: ‘ Anyone who has a share in that 
railway will have trouble with Russia. I propose to keep England out of it and 
to let Germany have the trouble ’.18 

In Russia the first proceedings of the Council to discuss agreement with 
Britain began on 7 September 1906. Isvolsky stressed that the country faced a 
choice between an agreement likely to offer a solid guarantee at least of part of 
Russia’s interests, while continued rivalry could only mean the adjustment of 
issues to their detriment. The Minister of Finance (Kokovtsov) took up the 
same theme and continued : 


“°... we had to recognize that the political significance of Russia had declined, 
and that, by reason of this, it was necessary for us to change our view regarding 
Eastern policy generally, in which had been admitted the radical mistake that 
we had not measured up the resources at our disposal against our intended 
objective. In particular, with regard to Persia, the motive idea had lain in the 
striving towards an outlet to the Persian Gulf, which idea had included that of 
building railways in the south.... If formerly this had been beyond our strength, 
it was now a sheer impossibility... . 

Was it indeed possible to speak of squeezing any other nation whatsoever out 
of Persia and subjecting her entirely to Russian influence? The answer 
undoubtedly, had to be in the negative, since the building of the Baghdad 
railway also brought Germany nearer to Persia. ... 

In view of these considerations the Minister of Finance suggested that we 
should not seek, by any means, to penetrate deeply into Persia. Our task was to 
look after the provinces adjacent to Russia and not to admit in them the influence 
of Britain or Germany. However desirable it was to narrow our sphere of activity 
in order not to draw Russia away from the process of renewing her forces, to 
which she ought primarily to devote herself, we could not withdraw from those 
frontier provinces, especially in the north-west, where we had spent much 
money... . In an attempt to define a boundary of these provinces the Minister of 
Finance had already submitted a memorandum indicating the line Qasr-i Shirin, 
Hamadan, Tehran, Mashhad, Ashkäbäd, which closed to the Baghdad railway 
entrance to Persia, guarded the approaches to the Transcaucasian railway, and 
taking in the capital of the country drew a natural frontier of that sphere in 
which we had already succeeded in securing conditions and standing generally 


17 Grey to Spring Rice, 19 March and 11 May 1906, BD, rv, 227-8, 382-3 ; Spring Rice to 
Grey, 24 May 1906, BD, rv, 232-3. 
18 Quoted by Dame Lillian Penson in conversation with the author. 
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on a sure footing. We should limit ourselves to this line and resolve not to go 
further south ”.19 


Again, on 1 February 1907, the Council recorded : 


‘ This time it was a matter of coming to a decision as to the proposal of the 
British Government to divide Persia into spheres of influence. Until quite 
recently, this idea had met with no approval from Russian public opinion, and in 
Government circles the conviction even prevailed that Persia must come entirely 
under Russian influence, and that Russia must press onward to the Persian Gulf, 
which would necessitate the building of a trans-Persian railway and a fortified 
terminal station on the shores of the Gulf. The events of the past few years, 
however, have shown this plan to be impossible of realization and that everything 
must be avoided that might lead to a conflict with England. The best means 
for achieving this purpose is the demarcation of the spheres of influence in 
Persia ?.?0 


Therefore, according to Russian documents, it was part of Russia's settled 
policy to reach an agreement with Britam and to restrict the Russian sphere of 
influence in Persia in the north. Isvolsky and the Tsar received Nicolson 
pleasantly but, understandably enough, left him with the feeling that Britain 
sought the settlement more eagerly and would derive greater benefit from it 
than Russia. Throughout the negotiations Nicolson’s letters give the impression 
that he himself felt on thin ice and that he was afraid of suggesting something 
which might offend Isvolsky and give him a pretext for ending the discussions. 

The British had opened the Persian part of the negotiations in September 
1906. In the early stages of the negotiations the Foreign Office had not decided 
what the essential British interests in Persia were. Sir Charles Hardinge wrote 
privately to Nicolson, who had already showed the British hand with respect 
to Tibet : 


€ 


... we have not the faintest idea what the Russians want in Persia and it 
seems useless to make proposals to them which they will not look at... . We have 
not yet got the views of the India Office. . . . We have had the views of the 
Government of India which were quite impossible and to which we have replied 31 


The Government of India had proposed a line from north of Birjand to Khanigin 
as the minimum British sphere. This proposal reached King Edward who wrote 
to Grey stating that the arguments appeared convincing to him, and that there 
was a price too high to pay for an agreement with Russia. Grey in a private 
letter to the King set forth strongly his views on Persia and declared that the 


19 Krasnyy Arkhiv, LVI, 60 ff. I am indebted to the Central Asian Research Bureau for 
translating this and other articles from the Russian. 

30 BD, 1v, 270. On 27 July 1899 Spring Rice had written a long letter to Hardinge on the 
general political situation in which he said: ‘It is quite evident the Russians don’t want to 
divide Persia. It must be all or none. What they want is the right of way ; both North and 
South—and they are pressing down south for all they are worth, though in view of public opinion 
in England, and the memory of Fashoda, they are not very likely to seize a port. But they are 
undeniably strengthening their hold on northern Persia and gradually pressing south . . .’, 
Hardinge papers. See also Lamsdorff to Speyer, 30 September 1904, Krasnyy Arkhiv, urir, 14-16, 
20-1, 29-30. 

51 7 August 1906, BD, rv, 241. 
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British were going to limit their sphere to the Sistan triangle ‘ as defined by a 
line from Birgand to Bundar Abbas 8 

When Nicolson questioned Isvolsky about his views concerning Persia, 
* Isvolsky ’, he wrote, “looked blankly at me and said that he had no views at 
all’.23 In later conversations Isvolsky became more reserved—so much so that 
Nicolson asked him directly if he still favoured an agreement. When Isvolsky 
replied in the affirmative, Nicolson asked Grey if he might submit a map on 
which the British sphere would be sketched in but the rest left blank, thus 
giving Russia a free hand in outlining her district in Persia. Isvolsky made much 
of the Russian sacrifice in withdrawing from an important ‘ military position ’, 
Sistan,*4 and judiciously dropped hints about a change in the status of the 
Straits.25 

In his memoirs Bir Edward Grey has written : 


‘The question of the Straits was not mixed up with those Anglo-Russian 
negotiations about Persia. The Agreement was completed and signed in August 
1907 without any secret article or secret understanding whatever. 

The question of the Straits was, however, raised by Isvolsky, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, when he came to London in the autumn of 1908, and was then 
carefully considered by the Government . . .'.*8 


It is true that there was no secret written agreement about the Straits in the 
Anglo-Russian Convention. But it is also true that the question of the Straits 
was discussed during the negotiations and there is some evidence that those 
discussions affected the eventual outcome. In answer to Isvolsky's probe about 
the Straits, Grey told Benckendorff that : 


°... I had always felt that this question of the Straits had been at the root 
of the difficulties between England and Russia for the last generation and more, 
and that, if permanent good relations were to be established between the two 
Countries, which was what we desired, England must no longer make it a settled 
object of her policy to maintain the existing arrangement with regard to the 
passage of the Dardanelles. Forif we were now to come to a friendly arrangement 
about Asiatic questions, and if a few years hence the question of the Straits and 
the entrance to the Black Sea was to be raised in Europe, and we were again to 
find ourselves in opposition to Russia upon it all the good secured by an Asiatic 
agreement would be undone '.?7 


23 24 September 1906, BD, xv, 895. See also Sir Sidney Lee, King Edward VII : a biography, 
London, 1926-7, rr, 609. 

33 12 September 1906, BD, rv, 242. 

34 Writing to Hardinge on 8 May 1907 Nicolson stated: ‘To my mind the chief gain of the 
Convention will be the exclusion of Russia from Seisten, Charbar and Bundar Abbas. This fact 
rendered Isvolaky’s task with the General Staff a difficult one, as the military party considered 
they thereby made a great concession for which they received an inadequate quid pro quo’, 
Hardinge papers. 

25 7 November 1906, BD, rv, 250-1. As a Russian writer put it: ° Russian imperialism could 
` become reconciled to the loss of southern Manchuria, the Liao-tung peninsula and the much- 
favoured Korea, only in the event of a general change in its foreign policy. Constantinople had 
to pay with interest for Port Arthur. This brought to the fore the question of an agreement with 
the mistress of Suez and Gibraltar’, Kraenyy Arkhiv, x, 54-6. 

** Viscount Grey of Falloden, Twenty-five years, 1892-1916, London, 1925, 1, 1646. 

27 Grey to Nicolson, 19 March 1907; memorandum by Sir Edward Grey 16 Mareh 1907; 
BD, 1v, 279-81. 
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While Grey did not think that the Dardanelles question should necessarily be 
excluded from the agreement being negotiated, there were strong reasons for 
proceeding cautiously. The questions so far being discussed had concerned 
Britain and Russia alone. An arrangement about the Straits would necessitate 
consultations with other powers. He thought, moreover, that British public 
opinion would be hostile at that time. Even so, he did not altogether close 
the door against bringing the Straits into the agreement. His concluding remarks 
were that if the Russian government so desired ‘it would be for them to take 
the initiative’. King Edward VII, upon bemg informed of this development 
wrote: ‘I felt sure that Russia would bring forward the question of the 
Dardanelles whilst discussing so many subjects with us—It will require very 
delicate handling or we may find ourselves outwitted by that very cunning 
nation—with as able a man as Isvolsky as Foreign Minister 8 
Grey's statement of principle had a remarkable effect. Nicolson’s next 
despatches glowed with optimism. He reported that Isvolsky considered the 
conversation to be ‘ a great evolution in the relations of the two countries ’. 
He continued : 
°... have rarely seen M. Isvolsky so contented and satisfied ; and the 
. evidence of the goodwill and earnest desire of His Majesty's Government to 
establish relations between Great Britain and Russia on a thoroughly satisfactory 
basis will, I trust, have a good effect on the deliberation of the outstanding points 
of the Asiatic negotiations '. | 
Two days later Isvolsky was still ‘ beaming with pleasure ’. Nicolson believed 
that the more flexible British attitude towards the Straits would facilitate the 
successful conclusion of his negotiations. ° In fact’, he wrote, ‘I see no serious 
rocks ahead.’?9 
Evidence of discontent soon came from Constantinople. The Sultan told the 
ambassador that he was perplexed and worried about the negotiations between 
Britain and Russia. Sir Nicholas O'Conor, then unaware of any exchanges about 
the Straits, explained that only Indian frontier questions were being explored. 
Later, when more fully informed, O'Conor wrote: ‘I believe there is nothing 
the present Sultan would more dislike or would more strenuously oppose than 
the opening of the Straits of the Dardanelles to Foreign men-of-war’. This 
caused uneasiness in the Foreign Office. There was speculation about a possible 
Turkish-German alliance. E. G. Lister, an assistant clerk in the Foreign Office, 
minuted : 


3? King Edward VII to Hardinge, Biarritz, 19 March 1907, Hardinge papers. 

19 25 and 27 March and 14 April 1907, BD, 1v, 282-4. On 14 April 1907 a cabinet council 
met in 8t. Petersburg to come to a decision on the British proposals. The council was influenced 
by : (1) the state of affairs brought about by the Russo-Japanese war; (2) internal unrest; and 
(3) the idea that ' nothing can actually be more desirable than to release our Black Sea fleet from 
the inactivity to which it has been condemned and to open the Mediterranean Sea to it’. This 
could be achieved only with British support. If Britain were willing to negotiate a solution to the 
question of the Straite ‘we could make concessions in the Central Asiatic question”, Krasnyy 
Arkhiv, x, 55. 
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‘Sir N. O'Conor has by implication conveyed an assurance that the Anglo- 
Russian negotiations do not touch upon the question of opening the Straits to 
foreign warships. As the arrangement will of course be intensely distasteful to 
the Sultan, it would be as well that what has passed between the two Govts. on 
the subject should be kept from H.I.M. as long as possible ’. 

Hardinge spoke to Benckendorff emphasizing the danger involved if the conversa- 
tions about the Straits became public knowledge. Grey noted: ‘ That is all we 
can do 60 

Encouraged by the prospect of future changes with respect to the Straits, 
the Russians sketched in their sphere of influence in Persia. It was a sizeable 
one. Commencing at a point on the Perso-Turkish border (Qasr-i Shirin), some 
400 miles from the nearest Russian territory, the zone contained seven of the 
eleven major trade routes and eleven of the twelve cities with a population of 
over 30,000, including the ancient capital, Isfahan. While no attempt was made 
to reduce the size of the area, its proposed terminal on the Afghan border was 
changed. 

On 26 February 1907 Hardinge pointed out that Tehran would be in Russia’s 
sphere. He suggested that it might be regarded as a neutral enclave, and that 
this was worth a concession elsewhere.** Grey did not adopt his proposal, but 
sent the following instructions to Nicolson : 

°... We had originally intended to demand that the town of Tehran, as the 
capital and seat of foreign legations, should form a neutral enclave in the Russian 
sphere. We are now however, prepared to make a most important concession by 
waiving this point on the understanding that, in consideration of the greatly 
increased influence which may accrue to Russia by the inclusion of the town in 
her sphere, she will undertake not to oppose, without previous agreement with us, 
the grant to British subjects as to those of third powers, of concessions in the 
neutral zone ’. 

After long discussion Isvolsky agreed not to oppose, without previous consulta- 
tion with the British government, the granting of concessions m the neutral 
sphere by the Persian government to British subjects. 

Nicolson and Isvolsky signed the completed document on 31 August 1907. 
Not until 6 June did Grey decide that the Persian Gulf should be mentioned. 
He instructed Nicolson to obtain a clause acknowledging Britain’s special 
interests and position in the Gulf.34 This new demand seems to have been made 
because of uncertainty about public reaction to the agreement and also because 
of the views of the King. The Government of India insisted, with such force 
as it could bring to bear, on the inclusion of a Gulf clause.?9 Isvolsky objected 
to the introduction of new matter so late, and argued that Turkey was also 


30 O’Conor to Grey and minutes, 80 April 1907, BD, rv, 289-90. 

31 of. pp. 73-4. : 

32 Minute by Hardinge on draft convention communicated by Isvolaky to Nicolson, BD, 1v, 433. 

33 Grey to Nicolson, 8 March 1907, BD, 1v, 485-6 ; Nicolson to Grey, 10 and 13 March 1907 
BD, xv, 437-42. 

34 Grey to Nicolson and enclosure, 6 June 1907, BD, rv, 465. 

35 Knollys to Hardinge, 12 July 1907, H.M. Yacht Victoria and Albert, Hardinge papers. 

36 Government of India to Secretary of State for Indie, 19 July 1907, BD, vr, 496. 
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concerned. When Nicolson pressed Isvolsky, he found him quite intractable 
and talking about possible German objections. Isvolsky presented & formal 
memorandum requesting the withdrawal of the proposal whereupon Nicolson 
telegraphed his opinion that this should be done.37 Without waiting for an 
answer from the Foreign Office, Nicolson took it upon himself, as he put 1t, ' to 
make the graceful concession at once ’.38 This coincided with further instructions 
from Grey to continue the attempt, but proposing a milder wording of the clause. 
Nicolson, having already conceded the point, replied that continued efforts might 
* block the whole arrangement '.??* Grey then decided simply to write Nicolson 
a despatch on the Persian Gulf which would be published with the Anglo- 
Russian Convention. The Russians did not sign the document relating to 
the Gulf.*° 

With the Persian Gulf question out of the way, the negotiations ended on 
29 August 1907 and the convention was signed two days later. It was not well 
received in Persia. Upon receiving a copy of the draft convention Spring Rice 
had expressed himself to Grey in language rarely used by a subordinate to his 
chief. He wrote : 
‘It is clear from the date and manner of the communication that my opinion 
on this proposed arrangement is neither invited nor desired. At the same time it 
appears to be my duty as laid down in the King’s general instructions to advise 
you as to the probable effects of such an agreement upon British interests in the 
country in which I reside . . . . With regard to the effect on popular opinion here... 
there cannot I think be any reasonable doubt. It will simply be regarded as a 
treaty for the partition of Persia ’. 
Spring Rice described at length the odium which would be incurred by British 
participation in such an arrangement which would not, in his opinion, ' accelerate 
or retard the advance of Russia °. Grey, in reply, pointed out that the British 
and European, and the Asiatic points of view, were quite irreconcilable, and that 
the logical conclusion of the Spring Rice despatch was that Britain should 
continue to support Persia against Russia. Grey could not agree, and he firmly 
reminded Spring Rice that the government had determined on another policy. 

Spring Rice’s protests did not bring Grey round. Neither did Grey’s 
explanations convince his minister. Writing to one of his friends, Spring Rice 
commented : 


*... Politics here are highly amusing. The Russians are engaged in spoiling 
their own Duma at home and teaching the Shah how to spoil the Mejlis here. 


37 Nicolson to Grey, 24 and 28 June 1907, BD, rv, 477-83; Harold Nicolson, Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, 252-4. 

38 Nicolson to Grey, 29 June 1907, BD, rv, 484. 

35 Grey to Nicolson, 27 June 1907; Nicolson to Grey, 29 and 30 June, 1 and 8 July 1907, 
BD, tv, 481-2, 485, 487-91. 

40 Grey to Nicolson, 29 August 1907, BD, Iv, 501-2. 

41 Spring Rice to Grey, 11 April 1907, BD, 1v, 450-3. Spring Rice became convinced of the 
worthlesaness of agreements with Russia during his residence in St. Petersburg, 1903-6. In 
numerous letters to the Roosevelts he expressed his views on the futility of attempting to bind 
Russia by written contract. 
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The dear Liberals at home are trying to get social recognition from the Russian 
Emperor, and to obtain this are encouraging him in his policy of extinguishing 
the liberties of his own people, and are about to help him extinguish the liberties 
of Persia '.€ 
In another private letter to Grey, Spring Rice returned to the subject of how 
the agreement would be viewed in Persia and in neighbouring countries : 


°“... You will be judged by your friends and associates ; and if Russia, as is 
the case, is notoriously hostile to the patriotic movement in Persia, and if you 
make an agreement with Russia, the simple people here will take for granted 
that in your heart you think as Russia does... you must be prepared to pay the 
cost and as far as I can judge part of the price is a great loss of populanty here 
which may react unfavourably on your position in other Mahomedan countries '. 


Grey minuted that it was impossible to quarrel with Russia in order to ‘ curry 
favour with the Persians’. He also asserted that the agreement was ‘ a mutual 
self-denying ordinance recognizing Persian independence ’.44 Taking into 
account the working of the agreement, this proved to be an optimistic description. 
It was, nevertheless, widely used in the early stages of the arrangement. 
Hardinge gave the following explanations to the Persian Minister : 


‘... there could be no question of our agreeing to anything that could imply 
the partition of Persia ... the agreement . . . would be in the nature of a self- 
denying ordinance prohibiting British concessions near the Russian frontier and 
vice versed. This stipulation would not however interfere with the enterprise of 
other foreign nationalities in Persia who could compete for concessions over the 
whole of Persia, while Great Britain and Russia were debarred from competing 
in the regions where Russian and British interests predominate ”.45 


After the agreement was signed, a joint communication so informed the Persian 
government and declared that the two States ' have not for a moment lost sight 
of the fundamental principle of the absolute respect of the integrity and 
independence of Persia ’.46 A week earlier Spring Rice had given a similar 
assurance in order to quieten the atmosphere in Tehran. In debates m Parlia- 
ment in 1911 and 1912 the Spring Rice assurance was used against the govern- 
ment with some force. It stated : 


°‘... The object of the two Powers in making this Agreement is not in any 
way to attack, but rather to assure for ever the independence of Persia. Not only 
do they not wish to have at hand any excuse for intervention, but their object in 
these friendly negotiations was not to allow one another to intervene on the 
pretext of safeguarding their interests. The two Powers hope that in the future 
Persia will be for ever delivered from the fear of foreign intervention, and will 
thus be perfectly free to manage her own affairs in her own way . . .'.?? 


This assurance was interpreted in Parliament and in Persia as holding each 
country responsible for the actions of the other. 


43 Spring Rice to Lady Helen Ferguson, 23 April 1907, reproduced in Gwynn, op. olt., vr, 97-8. 

44 Spring Rice to Grey and minutes 26 April 1907, BD, rv, 457-8. 

45 2] June 1907, BD, rv, 474-8. 

48 Grey to Spring Rice, 7 September 1907, BD, 1v, 584-5. 

47 Referred to in BD, rv, 590. Reproduced in E. G. Browne, The Persian revolution of 
1905-1909, Cambridge, 1910, 190-2. 
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The Persians remained unconvinced and disquieted. They suggested that 
other Powers be invited to jom im formally recognizing the mdependence of 
Persia: Nicolson found such a thought upsetting, and described the Persian 
action as ' neither courteous nor necessary ’.*8 Grey instructed Spring Rice to 
inform the Persian government that any such request would be regarded as 
‘a slur on our good faith ’.4° | 

Nevertheless, those within the British Cabinet who negotiated the agreement 
thought it a worthy achievement. Grey felt indebted to Morley who expressed 
the view to Nicolson that the convention was a triumph for British diplomacy. 
He acknowledged that the Government of India remained unreconciled. As 
Morley put it ‘I shall have to keep a very vigilant eye on my diocese '.59 In 
India, the Viceroy continued to hold the view that the convention would ‘ gain 
nothing except a mere phantom of friendship with a Power who will not cease 
secretly to advance her own interests, regardless of any pledges she may give '.*! 
The Ámerican consul-general at Calcutta reported to his government that the 
general tendency was to regard the agreement as ‘all that it ought not to be’.5# 
And in Tehran the American minister wrote that ib was commonly remarked 
‘that the “ Bear " had gotten the “ Lion's " share '.5? 

In the European press the convention was received along the general lines 
that might have been expected. France rejoiced, for the reconciliation of 
Britain and Russia had for some years been a goal of French policy. The 
Russian press, if not enthusiastio, seemed favourably disposed. With peace 
provided for in Central Asia, Russian journalists looked forward to renewed 
activity in the Balkans. The German press seemed detached, almost indifferent. 

In a series of leading articles which appeared in September, in the interval 
between the signing of the agreement on 31 August and its publication on 
26 September, the Times prepared its public to accept terms which might be 
regarded as unfavourable to Britain. The Times emphasized the salutary effect 
which the new agreement would have on the Anglo-French Entente, and the 
advantages (military and financial) which would be gained from the inauguration 
of a new era in Anglo-Russian friendship. Grey had announced on taking office 
in December 1905 that it was ' urgently desirable’ to re-establish Russia as a 
great Power in Europe. The convention recently concluded was the natural 
outcome of this policy. To those who criticized agreement with Russie on 
account of her internal situation—massacres of minorities and the dissolution 
of the Duma—the Times argued. that Russia was no worse than others and, 


48 Nicolson to Grey, 14 September 1907, BD, rv, 595. 
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besides, Britain could not remain isolated. Much was said about Persia. The 
Majlis was ridiculed as ‘a wild and almost desperate attempt to graft alien 
institutions on to an oriental body politic in the last stage of disintegration '. 
Nothing could be more absurd than reform in Persia by Persians. The realization 
of Persia’s weaknesses should ‘ modify the views of those opposed to the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement ”.54 

These leading articles differed remarkably in tone from previous writings 
which had strongly urged 8 vigorous British policy in Persia. Hostility towards 
Russia and distrust of its government had been formerly expressed in the Times 
in à manner open and unveiled. Throughout 1906 and during the early part of 
1907 the reform movement in Persia had been presented as deserving encourage- 
ment and support.55 The volte-face with respect to Persia is not the only 
curious element in these articles. The terms of the convention were not published 
until 26 September. But the three leaders of 2, 6, and 14 September so skilfully 
defended the agreement’s weaknesses that it seems unlikely that this defence 
could have been made without knowledge of its terms. ‘Moreover, the arguments 
marshalled in its favour coincided remarkably with those used later by the 
government. 

In Parliament, questions had been asked about the negotiations with Russia 
early in 1906. The government spokesmen consistently maintamed that the 
preservation of the independence of Persia was one of the cardinal objectives, 
and that discussions were limited to certain frontier districts.99 Consequently, 
some members were highly critical when the scope and implications of the 
agreement became clear. Parliament had risen a few days before the convention 
was signed. Early the next year, on 29 January 1908, King Edward VII 
announced the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Convention in his speech to 
both Houses." Herbert Asquith, Chancellor of the Exchequer, presented the 
government's statement in the absence of the Prime Minister. He asked that the 
terms should not be examined with a “close and minute weighing’ of advantages 
accruing to both sides. So important was the obtaining of an arrangement with 
Russia that British interests would be served even if, in certain quarters, 
Russia had gained more.58 

The most authoritative criticism of the convention came from Lord Curzon 
who spoke in the House of Lords on 6 February 1908. He admitted that the 
agreement was an accomplished fact, and that m principle agreement with 
Russia, desired by both Lord Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne, was a sound and 
reasonable policy. But there seemed little that was praiseworthy in the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of August 1907. He said : 


54 Leading articles in the Times, 2, 6, 14 September 1907. 

55 See, for example, special articles of 14 February, 16 July, and 31 August 1907. 
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... I venture to point out that this Treaty is not an offensive or defensive 
alliance between Great Britain and Russia. It is not a general expression of 
harmonious or friendly relations between these two great Powers. Itis a detailed 
arrangement of their special interests, claims and rights in three countries in Asia. 
If these arrangements are fair to both parties, if they contain the qualities of 
vitality and permanence, then we may expect this Treaty to produce the feelings 
and the attitude which His Majesty’s Government desire to create. But supposing 
it is shown that this bargain is doubtful in respect of Afghanistan, bad in respect 
of Tibet, and worse in respect of Persia, then I think it would be impossible to 
argue that the whole result could be good ’.5® 


Curzon recalled a speech made by Grey during the recess. ' We have safe- 
guarded the Indian frontier without forgoing commercial prospects in any part 
of Persia where we had any’, Grey had asserted.°° Yet, Büshahr, the head- 
quarters of the British resident in the Gulf; the entire Kärün and Bakhtiari 
country; and the major cities of Yazd, Isfahan, Shiràz, Kirmänshäh, Muham- 
marah, and Ahwaz ; all fell outside the British sphere. Nor was there any formal 
recognition by Russia of Britain's special position in the Gulf. Curzon concluded 
the Persian part of his speech pessmmustically : 


°“... I have been reluctantly driven to the conclusion that, whatever may be 
the ultimate effects produced, we have thrown away to a large extent the efforts 
of our diplomacy and of our trade for more than a century ; and I do not feel at 
all sure that this treaty, in its Persian aspect, will conduce either to the security 
of India, to the independence of Persia, or to the peace of Asia '.91 


* And m so prophesying,’ wrote Harold Nicolson many years later, ‘ Curzon was 
correct.’ Nicolson continued : 


‘... The Anglo-Russian Convention had in fact been concluded solely in the 
interests of the European balance of power. The increasing menace of Germany 
both by land and sea had led the British Cabinet to question whether the Anglo- 
French Entente and the Franco-Russian Alliance constituted a counter-balance 
of sufficient weight to deter Germany from menacing adventures. It was decided 
that they must be supplemented and cemented by an Anglo-Russian entente. 
For this purpose negotiations were opened in St. Petersburg . . .'.9? 


Lord Fitzmaurice, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, replied to 
Curzon by repeating that the agreement had to be looked at in its broader 
aspects, that it was more important strategically than commercially to Britain, 
and that it recognized existing facts. He took up a point which Curzon had 
not stressed but which had caused unfavourable comment. While the negotia- 
tions were in progress the government had been asked to ensure control of the 
Baghd&d-K hanigin-Hamadan-Tehran trade route which carried British imports 


59 ibid., 1002. 
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in substantial quantity. Fitzmaurice defended his government’s capitulation 
as follows : 
°“... 1 venture to say that if we had attempted to cut that district out of the 
Russian sphere I should not this evening be defending any arrangementatall.... 
This trade route is one which the Russian Government especially desired to 
obtain within its sphere, and therefore clearly, unless we were prepared to say 
that we would not accept the condition at all, and would break off the negotiations, 
it was certain that that trade route would fall within the Russian sphere. There 
is yet another argument which I would venture to submit. The trade route going 
from Baghdad to Khanikin is one along which in all probability a railway will 
some day be run in connection with the Baghdad Railway. . . . Undoubtedly, 
whoever may get a railway concession and execute it to Baghdad will desire to 
carry it up to the Persian frontier ; and if we had interfered so as to prevent the 
railway beyond falling into Russian hands, then, I think, in all probability we 
would have gratuitously gone out of our way to bring another Power into the 
field against us .. .".*? 
This statement brought forth considerable criticism. The Earl of Ronaldshay 
said that ° if the Government thought by this somewhat Machiavellian policy of 
“ scotehing " the ambition of Germany by introducing Russia they were going 
to benefit Great Britain they were grievously mistaken '.9* Curzon thought that 
Lord Fitzmaurice had given a suggestive clue to the real tenor of the ' spirit of 
the negotiations '.95 If the Russian spirit was undergoing such a remarkable 
change he wondered why she had not settled the cases of the Knight Commander 
and other British ships lost during the Russo-Japanese war. Curzon also pointed 
out that the government frequently sought shelter by saying that the details 
should not be examined. Far from recognizing ‘existing facts’, Curzon 
continued, ‘from his own knowledge of Persia it did not recognize facts but 
completely ignored them ?.66 
The Marquis of Lansdowne noted that there had been a marked tendency, 
in the Liberal government's defence of the convention, somewhat emphatically 
to represent the previous government as the originator of the policy, which 
they were merely continuing, of agreement with Russie combined with the 
division of Persia into spheres of influence. Lansdowne disassociated himself 
from the agreement which had been reached. He made it clear that the 
‘ arrangement in regard to its different elements is entirely new, and so far as I 
am aware, entirely unlike any previous proposition entertained by the late 
Government '.9? In a later debate Grey conceded that Lansdowne was right in 
denying that his government had ever considered dividing Persia along the lines 
followed by the convention. His defence was that an arrangement with Russia 
was not only ‘desirable, but . . . absolutely necessary ', and that strategic 
considerations had outweighed commercial interests. His real hope was for 
.. friendship with Russia. The agreement would, he believed, change the entire 
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atmosphere between the two countries, and with goodwill established Russia 
would not repay it with bad faith.99 

After the promulgation of the Anglo-Russian Convention relations between 
Britain and Persia deteriorated steadily. Enemies, so goes a Persian proverb, 
are of three kinds ; ‘ enemies, the enemies of friends, and the friends of enemies ’. 
To the Persians, Russia belonged to the first category : Britain, by joining her, 
joined the third.*? 

While the negotiations were going on between Britain and Russia, changes 
of the most fundamental nature were taking place in Persia. The widespread 
popular stirrings of 1906 culminated on 1 January 1907 when Muzaffar al-Din 
signed the constitution. He succumbed to his many ailments a week later. 
Muhammad 'Ali Shàh made no effort to conceal his contempt for the constitu- 
tional régime. He did not invite members of the National Assembly to his 
coronation. Although he took an oath to uphold the constitution on four 
separate occasions, Muhammad ‘Ali attempted a royal coup d'état m mid- 
December 1907. His ruffians terrorized Tehran. The chief minister, the Nàsir 
al-Mulk, was arrested." As he was reported to be in imminent danger the 
oriental secretary of the British legation, George Churchill, intervened. The 
acting chargé d'affaires m Tehran wrote privately to Hardinge : ' Some accounts, 
and credible ones, say the rope was round his neck when Churchill arrived, and 
others that he was never in any danger at all. I’m inclined to think that he 
really was, for the Shah loathed him, and H.M.'s treatment of Ala ed-Dowleh 
shows that he was capable of anything that day’. Charles Marling described 
Muhammad ‘Ali as having an ‘utterly worthless nature’, and quoted his 
physician as saying that ' he has not a redeeming virtue, and that the Valiahd 
promises to be no better °’. 

The attempted coup d'état failed, and Muhammad ‘Al once again solemnly 
reiterated his allegiance to the constitution. But the disturbances did not cease. 
In June 1908 a Russian Cossack Colonel Liakhoff supervised the placing of six 
artillery pieces around the Parliament building and then proceeded to bombard 
it. The Shah appointed him Governor-General of Tehran. In order to prevent 
nationalists from taking refuge in the British legation Colonel Liakhoff placed 
Cossack guards around the building and garden. The American minister in 
Tehran described the situation as follows : 

. During my sojourn in Tehran I have strictly observed the Department’s 
instructions in regard to non-interference, although at times it has been very 
hard to do so. Under the circumstances I think that I am doing right to leave 


Persia now... . At present the deron feeling between the loca! British and the 
local Russians j is very bitter. . . . The Military Governor, the Russian Colonel 
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Liakhoff, has arranged his patrols so that the gate of the Legation is constantly 
under observation . , .’.74 


In response to Grey’s protests Isvolsky gave assurances that Colonel 
Liakhoff ‘ acted without either the orders, knowledge, or approval of the 
Imperial Government ’.’® Nicolson complained to Hardinge about Grey's 
instructions to him which had made necessary representations to Isvolsky over 
the Cossack question. The Russians were sensitive, Nicolson said, during their 
period of recuperation. He continued: ‘I know that Sir Edward and you are 
well aware of the great importance to have Russia on cordial and friendly terms 
with us. Before long she will be a large factor in Europe, larger and more 
important, to my mind than France.... Our entente 18 of very recent growth, 
and with no deep roots as yet ”.74 Hardinge, who was closer to the barrage of 
Parliamentary questions about Liakhoff and his Cossacks and the bombardment 
of the National Assembly, replied that the sensitiveness was not all on one side. 
He continued : 


*. . . We are as chary as possible in making representations about affairs in 
Persia, but I think we may justly say that the attitude of their employees there 
has been excessively trying, and has rendered extremely difficult the maintenance 
and justification of our agreement in Parliament and elsewhere. Grey has 
constantly during the past year, had to appear in the House of Commons as an 
advocate of the Russian Government. We have had to suppress the truth and 
resort to subterfuge at times to meet hostile public opinion. This is entirely 
owing to their lack of control over their officials. Even as I write I see a list of 
questions for Parliament lying on my table no less than four about the action of 
Russia in northern Persia, in replying to which Grey will have to act as the 
advocate of Russia . . .'.75 


While the Shah, aided by Russian officers, was attempting to overthrow the 
Nationalist government in Persia,?® King Edward VII and the Russian Tsar 
were cementing the friendship between their two countries. Hardinge had 
promoted the meeting, and had cautioned Nicolson privately ‘ not to be alarmist 
to Grey about Finland and the Duma ’.77 In the summer of 1908 the King and 
Queen, accompanied by Hardinge, met the Tsar and Isvolsky at Reval.78 
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Shortly thereafter, in the autumn of 1908, the Tsar came in his yacht to visit 
King Edward at Cowes. Isvolsky proceeded to London to attempt to bring about 
a modification in official British policy towards the Straits. On 12 October Grey 
put the question to the Cabinet. Grey and the Prime Minister were in favour of 
meeting Isvolsky’s wishes. According to Hardinge the rest of the Cabinet 
opposed the proposal strongly. That night at a dinner party at Grey’s home the 
Straits and Persia were discussed. Isvolsky brought forward a modified proposal 
for the Straits which Grey thought had more chance of success, but it was not 
accepted in the Cabinet meeting on 13 October.?? 
Grey explained to Isvolsky : 

‘°... At the time of the Anglo-Russian Convention we had contemplated that, 
in the course of time, confidence would grow up between England and Russia and 
make a favourable arrangement possible. But I found that, for instance, the 
action of Russian officers in Persia in suppressing the Constitution had created an 
unfavourable effect on public opinion here. I heard to-day that Russian officers 


were being sent with Cossack troops to put down the Nationalists at Tabreez. 
This again, would make an unfavourable impression ?.80 


Isvolsky said little about the references to Persia other than that it would 
be difficult to persuade the Minister of War in St. Petersburg that the action of 
Russian officers in Persia should be limited to instruction. He stressed the 
‘unfortunate consequences’ which would again ensue if Britain once more 
rejected the opportunity of settling the Straits question with Russia. Isvolsky 
also emphasized that he was to a large extent personally responsible for the 
entente with Britain and had encountered many difficulties before he secured 
its acceptance in reactionary and military circles. Even then the agreement did 
not rest on firm ground in Russia, and were he to go home empty-handed his 
ministry and with it the friendship for Britain with which it was associated 
might collapse. Grey assured Isvolsky that he appreciated what had been said 
and would not give a flat negative answer. But he could not enter into any 
formal engagement until the Cabinet and public opinion were more amenable. 
In a memorandum about the Straits Grey set out his personal view that Russia’s 
request was ' fair and reasonable ’.*1 Writing to Nicolson on 28 October 1908 
Hardinge remarked: ‘I think Isvolsky must be satisfied with what we have 
done to strengthen his position with the Emperor. The private letter which 
Grey gave to him about the Dardanelles is of the most generous character . . . ?.82 

When, in the summer of 1908, it was decided that George Barclay, then in 
Constantinople, should go to Tehran as minister, Hardinge wrote: ‘ You will 
have no easy task to maintain there the excellent relations which we desire to be 
maintained with the Russian Legation '.9? In Persia Tabriz had become the 
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main centre of the struggle between the royalists and nationalists. The American 
consul reported widespread hatred of the Sh&h by those who had known him as 
Crown Prince. 'I have never yet heard one word commendatory of him here ', 
Doty wrote.?* 

Muhammad ‘Ali left little doubt about his attitude. On 19 November 1908 
he had posted & rescript bearing his signature declaring representative govern- 
ment contrary to the laws of Islam and announcing that ' we have entirely 
given up this idea [of continuing constitutional government], and in future such 
a Medjliss will not even be mentioned ’.85 The mujtahids of Karbala and Najaf 
sent a message which concluded: ‘God has cursed the tyrants; you are 
victorious for the moment but you may not remain 80'.99 Even then Muhammad 
‘Alî might have negotiated advantageously. Tabriz was in open rebellion, but 
its. people had expressed willingness to remain loyal to the Shah if he would 
restore constitutional government and prevent the sack of the city.” Still, 
Muhammad ‘Ali held to the view that ‘ the rebels of Tabreez have been guilty 
of such mischief, sedition, and bloodshed, that the Government cannot forgo 
the punishment of these seditious scoundrels 8 

The Russians complained often about the serious losses suffered by their 
traders in Azarbayjan. The implications of references to ‘ trade’ and ‘ inter- 
vention’ were taken up by Hugh O'Beirne, British chargé d'affaires, with 
Isvolsky. These references, O’Beirne said, had caused him ‘ uneasiness’. 
He continued : 


*. . . I had understood that in conversations which had taken place between 
himself and His Majesty's Ambassador it had been agreed on both sides that there 
should be no intervention in Persia so long as the lives and property of British and 
Russian subjects were respected. His Excellenoy now spoke of losses to Russian 
trade; if Russia was going to act on the principle of intervening whenever her 
trade suffered it would carry her far °. 


Isvolsky gave assurances that no immediate change in policy was contemplated, 
and that losses to commerce would have to be ‘ very great’ before measures 
were taken.9? But in October Russian troops were massed at Julfa. This so 
disquieted Grey that he telegraphed Nicolson stating that if these troops crossed 
the frontier it would create a very bad impression. He instructed the ambassador 
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to use all his influence to forestall an invasion. For a time Nicolson succeeded.*° 
The year 1909 opened with the overthrow of Muhammad 'Ah's provincial 
governor at Isfahin. Isvolsky deprecated what he called the establishment of 
‘independent administrations at Tabriz and Isfahan’. He urged Britain to 
join Russia in taking counter measures and in extending financial support to 
the Shàh.?! Grey replied : 

‘... H.M.G. are opposed to any kind of intervention respecting the position 
of Tabriz or Isfahan .... 

So long as there is no reform in the Shah’s Government there will be no 
improvement of a permanent character; and while any proposals emanating 
from the Russian Government will be most carefully considered by H.M.G., they 
hold that to give the Shah money would, in the present circumstances, be worse 
than futile, and would amount to intervention in Persia’s internal affairs. For it 
is probable that such money would be employed in the suppression of the 
nationalist movement on behalf of a Constitution ; moreover, when once the 
money had been spent, the situation would be as bad aa ever, if not worse ’." 


Soon thereafter Isvolsky sent a long memorandum to Grey in which he 
stated that a government hke that of the first Majlis could not be tolerated, 
alleging that its defects had caused ° doubts in the mind of the Shah’. Isvolsky 
repeated his recommendation that a large loan be granted to Muhammad “Ali. 
But Grey did not agree. He told Isvolsky : 

°... H.M.G. are disposed to think that the best course to adopt would be for 
Great Britain and Russia to stand entirely aloof from the internal affairs of 
Persia, allowing the existing chaos to endure till whatever element in the country 
is strongest gains the day. During this interval, they would be prepared to face 
the danger which might be involved to British commercial interests . . . . 

To lend money to the Shah in present conditions would, H.M.G. consider, be 
regarded as a demonstration against the constitutionalists in favour of personal 
government by His Majesty, and would constitute an interference in the internal 
affairs of Persia. The two governments would, moreover, be surrendering their 
only hold over His Majesty without obtaining any quid pro quo '.9* 

In Persia there was widespread restiveness. In a comprehensive survey 
written early in 1909 Barclay described this and expressed the hope that some 
steps would be taken to meet the aspirations of the nationalists, for every day 
that passed without concessions jeopardized Muhammad ‘Ali’s position as 
Shah. But the next few months brought no improvement. In February 
disorders engulfed Rasht, the governor was killed, and nationalists assumed 
control. Throughout the south, where the revolution took on a more ragged 
character, the caravan routes were unsafe. In Tehran British and American 
officials reported increased talk of Muhammad ‘Ali’s deposition. The public 
executions and bastinadoing of those suspected of disloyalty incensed the people 


50 Grey to Nicolson, 17 October 1908, Cd. 4581, 192. 

?1 Nicolson to Grey, 9 January 1909, Cd. 4733, 20. 

?* Grey to Nicolson, 13 January 1909, Cd. 4733, 22. 

° Nicolson to Grey and enolosure, 17 January 1909, Od. 4733, 86-41 and the Annual Report 
for Russia for the year 1909. 
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further, instead of frightening them into submission. Throughout the upheaval, 
neither British nor American reports from Tehran show apprehension for the 
safety of their nationals. On the other hand, the Russians did.®* 

In the spring of 1909 the situation at Tabriz became desperate. In the 
closing days of March Wratislaw reported cases of death by starvation.9?" There 
were three possible ways to relieve Tabriz. The Shah might have been persuaded 
to declare an armistice and allow provisions to be sent into the city. The 
British and Russian representatives pressed for this, and the Shah was thought 
to have been convinced. Either he failed to issue explicit orders, or they were 
intercepted, or the person in command, the ‘Ayn al-Daulah, ignored them. 
Another possibility was for the nationalists to drive a hole through the royalist 
ring around the city by force. Two assaulting parties attempted this. They 
were led by W. A. Moore, a British newspaper correspondent, and H. C. 
Baskerville, an American teacher in the Presbyterian mission school at Tabriz. 
On 20 April the latter was killed in battle.?8 The last possibility was the relief 
of Tabriz by the march of a Russian column. The Russian detachment at 
Julfa, consisting of three battalions of infantry, four sotniyas of Cossacks, two 
batteries of artillery, and a company of sappers, received orders to go forward. 
Isvolsky repeatedly and specifically stated that Russian troops would not 
interfere in Persia’s internal affairs. They would do no more than encamp 
outside the city, and would withdraw as soon as the danger to foreign residents 
subsided. Had these terms been carried out there would have been little ground 
for complaint, ?° 

When a Russian sentry was wounded by an unknown person the town was 
fined heavily, all barricades were demolished, the population disarmed, and 
Russian patrols increased. Soon General Snarsky’s 4,000 troops were quartered 
in Tabriz. Nicolson wrote nervously to Hardinge : 


°‘... I venture to submit that we must not string the bow too tightly over 
these Persian incidents. I wholly and fully appreciate that there is a public in 
England which cannot be ignored ; and I perfectly admit that General Snarsky 
has been a most troublesome gentleman and has gone much too far on occasions ; 
but we really should not break off with these people on that account... we must 
keep these people with us, unless we find that it is absolutely impossible to work 
with them. It would be risky for the future if we were to be isolated '.199 


While Grey preached moderation to the Russian ambassador in London, he 
also made it clear that he had no wish to sacrifice the Russian entente for Persia. 


88 Barclay to Grey, 25 February 1909, Cd. 4738, 59-62. 
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His report of a conversation with the first secretary to the Russian embassy in 
July 1909 reveals the trend of his thought : 


°‘. . . I thought it would have been better had the Russians left Persian 
affairs entirely alone: allowed a general upheaval to take place, and after about 
six months or so again entered into communication with Persia, and got into 
touch with whatever had come uppermost there. I wished Isvolsky to understand 
clearly, however, that though I might sometimes differ from his opinions in the 
course of our discussions, as to what it was wise to do in Persia, this difference did 
not mean that I wished to part company ’.1 


The Russians understood this. Sazonov, Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
1910-16, wrote to his minister in Tehran : 


‘... Considerations which are based on a firm foundation, prompt me to say 
that the London Cabinet looks upon the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 aa 
being important for the Asiatic interests of England ; but that this Convention 
posseases & still greater importance for England from the viewpoint of the policy 
which is being pursued by England in Europe . . . . 

These considerations are of great moment for us, as we may rest assured that 
the English, engaged in the pursuit of political aims of vital importance in Europe, 
may, in case of necessity, be prepared to sacrifice certain interests in Asia in 
order to keep a Convention alive which is of sach importance to them. This is a 
circumstance which we can, of course, exploit for ourselves, as, for instance, in 
Persian affairs '.102 


In July 1909 the constitutionalists, who had collected their forces, overthrew 
Muhammad ‘Ali who fled with his family to the Russian legation. A new 
government was formed, the Shäh was deposed, and his twelve-year-old son 
was proclaimed ruler in his stead with & Regent. The Majlis reassembled in 
December. The British and Russians 1n combination secured terms wbich were 
generous for the ex-Shah. The Persian government took over his obligations 
(a debt of £400,000, three-fourths to Russia), promised to pay him an annual 
pension of 100,000 tumans (just over £16,000), and guaranteed his safe-conduct 
from the country.1% On his part Muhammad ‘Ali agreed to leave Persia, 
promised not to intrigue against the government, and to return the crown 
jewels which had not been sold. The British and Russians gave the following 
undertaking : 

*... to give His Majesty Mohammed Ali Mirza strict injunctions to abstain 
in future from all political agitation against Persia, and the Imperial Russian 
Government promise on their side to take all effective steps in order to prevent 
any such agitation on his part. If His Majesty Mohammed Ali Mirza leaves 
Russia, and if it is proved to the satisfaction of the two legations that in any 


country other than Russia he has carried on political agitation against Persia, 
the Persian Government shall have the right to cease payment of his pension ”.104 


19. Grey to O’Beirne, 9 July 1908, BD, rx, pt. 1, 23. 

102 25 September/8 October 1910. Quoted m B. A. de Siebert and G. A. Schreiner, Entente , 
diplomacy and the world, London, 1921, 09. 
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By October 1909 the ex-Shah was occupying a luxurious house at Odessa 
provided by the Russian government. From there and elsewhere he continued 
to intrigue. 

The new Persian government inherited a deplorable state of affairs. The 
tribesmen of the south and north-west, once stirred, were hard to quiet. The 
Treasury was empty and there was a debt of £6,000,000. The Russians were 
openly hostile, and refused to withdraw their troops from Qazwin and Tabriz. 
When the Cabinet and the Majlis appealed to neutral powers for guidance, 
France and Italy were persuaded by Russia and Britain to refuse any requests 
for advisers. The American State Department, in spite of objections by Russia, 
responded to Persia’s appeal. President Taft recommended William Morgan 
Shuster as ‘one of the ablest men in this branch of government [finance] I 
know ’.1°° It was decided from the outset, however, that the Americans in 
Persia should have no official connexion with the American government and 
should enjoy only those privileges extended to all private American citizens 
abroad.107 

Grey at first welcomed Shuster’s appointment, im the hope that Persia might 
really be helped. This enthusiasm was soon dampened by continued Russian 
protests. Sazonov drew for Grey the picture of German officers following 
Shuster and his party into Persia. In the summer of 1911, in fact, the Shuster 
mission to Persia quite unintentionally achieved what neither Grey’s critics at 
home nor the German government had been able to so. It nearly broke up the 
Anglo-Russian agreement. The editors of the British documents on the first 
World War commented: ‘For the first and last time, though only for a brief 
space, the Anglo-Russian entente hung by a thread '.109 


195 At the time of Muhammad 'Ali's deposition there were 6,300 Russian soldiers in Persia— 
4,000 at Tabriz, 1,700 at Qazwin, and 600 in other places in northern Persia in addition to the 
consular guards. See figures given by Grey in answer to a question in Parliament in PD, Fifth 
Series, Commons, 18 July 1909, va, 1831. 
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cases 891.51/21a, 22, and 33. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SERAMPORE 
MISSIONARIES TO EDUCATION IN BENGAL, 1793-1837 


By M. A. Larap 


Baptist missionaries were the first to operate effectively in northern India. 
William Carey arrived in 1793, and worked for six years mainly in North Bengal, 
moving in 1800 to the Danish settlement of Serampore to join Joshua Marshman 
and William Ward. From the beginning they were concerned with education, 
starting schools at first in their immediate vicinity and eventually throughout 
the province of Bengal, from Dacca and Chittagong in the east to Suri in the 
west; meanwhile other Baptist missionaries in connexion with Serampore 
ranged south-east as far as the Moluccas and north-west to Ajmer, with many 
intermediate stations. The climax of their educational efforts in Bengal was 
reached in the years 1816-18, when over 100 elementary schools were estab- 
lished, and also Serampore College for higher education. During these same 
years, however, a group of younger Baptist missionaries broke away to form a 
separate mission based on Calcutta, and simultaneously disputes developed. 
between the Serampore Trio and the officials of the Baptist Missionary Society in 
London, which resulted in a complete separation between them in 1827. But in 
December 1837 the Serampore Mission found it impossible to continue, for 
financial reasons, and had to agree to a reunion with the BMS ; Joshua Marsh- 
man, the last survivor of the original Trio—and the one mainly responsible for 
their educational work—died in the same month. 

It is a hackneyed but still remarkable paradox that Carey, Marshman, and 
Ward, who were to make notable contributions to the advancement of learning 
in India, should each have been brought up in humble circumstances in a 
denomination which seemed of little account to contemporaries, whether from 
the political, educational, or social point of view. The Dissenting denominations 
as a whole indeed played an important part in English education during the 
eighteenth century, especially through the Dissenting Academies; at a time 
when the grammar and public schools and the two universities were in a deca- 
dent condition, these provided perhaps the best secondary and higher education 
available. Some were institutions founded by local or denominational societies ; 
others were conducted by individuals, often ministers who found teaching ه‎ 
congenial way to augment their slender salaries. Some were theological semi- 
naries, while others provided a broad liberal education. In contrast to the older 
institutions which were still wedded to the Greek and Latin classics, the Dis- 
senting Academies introduced modern subjects into the curriculum, including 
history, geography, science, and modern languages, and they used the verna- 
cular as the medium of teaching; from them therefore a steady stream of 
English dictionaries, grammars, and especially textbooks emanated.” 

1 H. C. Barnard, A history of English education from 1760, second ed., London, 1961, 27-31. 
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To all this, however, the Baptists made the smallest contribution of any 
denomination. There were a few academies conducted by Baptists—Dr. Faw- 
cett’s at Ewood Hall m Yorkshire was a good example—and there was a deno- 
minational theological seminary at Bristol, but a leading Baptist historian has 
commented “ The general level of culture in the denomination was distinctly 
low ’ during the eighteenth century. Each of the Serampore Trio received some 
rudimentary education at a village elementary school; beyond that, however, 
they largely educated themselves, though Marshman was able to attend the 
Bristol Baptist College as a part-time student * and Ward studied for a short 
time at Dr. Fawcett’s Academy ; 5 both were by then in their late twenties. All 
three had some experience themselves as teachers in England before their 
departure for Bengal, but Marshman’s was undoubtedly the widest and the most 
successful. In 1794 he was appointed master of the elementary charity school 
supported by the Broadmead Baptist Church, Bristol,’ and he was allowed to eke 
out his salary by giving a more advanced education to private pupils. One of 
these was C. J. Rich, who was something of a youthful prodigy in Oriental 
languages and who, as the East India Company's Resident at Baghdad after 
1808, made investigations into the ancient history of Iraq and Kurdistan.? 
Marshman's 'private seminary ...rose rapidly in publie estimation, and 
placed him at once in circumstances of independence ’.* His Bristol activities 
proved a useful preparation for the superintendence of the Serampore Mission's 
educational work. 

That work cannot, of course, be understood in isolation from the other enter- 
prises of the missionaries. Carey's interest in natural history led him to collect 
Indian plante, to introduce new species from abroad, and to hope that a better- 
educated people would improve their agricultural techniques. As a philologist, 
he produced dictionaries and grammars of Bengali and other Sanskritic lan- 
guages, and over 30 Bible translations ; his contribution to the development of 
Bengali prose in particular is generally acknowledged. Marshman worked on 
Chinese, and Ward established a press at Serampore, organizing the cutting of 
types in the many different scripts required and also the manufacture of paper. 
They were evangelists with a passionate commitment to advancing the total well- 
being—spiritual, mental, and material—of the people among whom they were 
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working. In some respects their work was extensive rather than intensive ; the 
Bible translations, for example, were very far from perfect, as they realized 
themselves, but they regarded themselves primarily as pioneers, as experi- 
menters, trusting that their efforts would inspire others to follow after and to 
finish what they had begun. Nevertheless it is an astonishing record.!? 

Shortly after his arrival in Bengal Carey settled at Madnabati, in Malda 
district, where in 1794 he started an elementary school with a few local boys." 
In January 1800 he moved to Serampore to join the recently-arrived Marshman 
and Ward, in a partnership which continued unbroken until Ward’s death 23 
years later. An immediate problem was money ; the BMS could not afford to 
give them full support, and it was in fact understood that they should somehow 
become self-supporting. Carey had tried to achieve this at Madnabati by accept- 
ing a position as superintendent of an indigo plantation kept by the Evangelical 
Udny ; in the different conditions of Serampore, Marshman in May 1800 opened. 
a private school, which, like his Bristol enterprise, became both popular and 
profitable: financially ' the mainstay of the mission '.1? 

The pupils included Eurasians, Europeans, and the children of the missiona- 
ries, and so it was only indirectly a contribution to the.education of the people 
of Bengal. But 1800 also saw progress in this direction, with the opening of & 
Bengali elementary school with 40 boys. As missionary operations were 
extended from the base at Serampore, a few more schools were started; by 
September 1804 there were three in villages in Jessore district with a total of 
about 50 boys, and one at Dinájpur.* Another was subsequently started at 
Katwa, and in 1808 the mission took over five in Malda district which had been 
conducted by the indigo-planter Creighton—lke Udny, one of Charles Grant’s 
protégés.5 The curriculum in these schools consisted simply of the ‘ three R’s ’ 
and Christian religious instruction ; 16 the children were expected to learn by 
heart simple catechisms, portions of scripture, and hymns, which were simul- 
taneously used as exercises for reading and writing. This pattern of elementary 
education was basically that of contemporary English schools. Carey’s school at 
Madnabati was practically a transplantation—with minor Dissenting changes 
in the religious teaching—of the charity school in his home village of Paulers- 
pury ; 1” the parallel is so close that one is in danger of overlooking the not 
insignificant fact that the Madnabati boys were not Christians. 


19 By far the best general account of the activities of the Serampore missionaries is in E. D. 
Potte, British Baptist missionaries in India, 1793-1837, Cambridge, 1967. G. E. Smith, ° Patterns 
of missionary education : the Baptist India mission 1794-1824 ’, Baptist Quarterly, xx, 7, 1964 ; 
and Amitabha Mukherjee, ‘ Missionaries and the new education in Bengal, 1757-1823 ’, Calcutta 
Review, October 1964, are two useful articles. 
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15 Per. Accts., 1800, 70. 14 Per, Accts., 1804, 22-3. 

18 Per, Accts., 1808, 521. 

16 MS in the archives of the Baptist Missionary Society, London: Mardon to Ryland, 26 
August 1805. 

17 Per. Accts., 1798, 430 ; Report of Commissioners for Inquiring into Charities, x11, 1826, 220-1. 
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From the beginning, however, Carey had no intention of remaining content 
with this very limited educational programme. As early as January 1795, he 
- outlined ' a plan for erecting two colleges (chowparries Bengalee) . . . in each of 
which we intend to educate twelve lads, six Musselmen, and six Hindoos: a 
Pundit is to have the charge of them, and they are to be taught the Shanscrit, 
Bengalee and Persian languages. The Bible is to be introduced there, and per- 
haps a little philosophy and geography. The time of their education is to be 
seven years . . ..18 Carey could not implement this plan then, but it does fore- 
shadow the founding of Serampore College in 1818. So also does the more precise 
and detailed ‘ Plan for the Education of the Children of Converted Natives, or 
youths who have lost cast ' (February 1802). The Serampore Trio realized that 
the conversion of India to Christianity could only be effectively carried out by 
. Indian Christians, and this plan was designed to give them a suitable education 
for the purpose, including divinity, Indien languages, English, and ' useful 
knowledge ’—i.e. history, geography, and science. 

Perhaps the most successful of the earlier educational ventures of the Trio 
was the ° Benevolent Institution ’, which they founded in 1809-10 primarily for 
the Eurasian poor of Calcutta. The number of pupils rose rapidly ; by the end 
of 1812 there were 310 boys and 102 girls, including some Hindus and Muslims.!? 
The rapid growth in numbers was made possible by the introduction of the 
monitorial system into the school in 1811.39 This system had been first deve- 
loped by Andrew Bell, Chaplain at Madras and Superintendent of the Male 
Military Asylum there (1789-96), who started to use the senior boys as 
monitors to teach their Juniors. He returned home and published an account of 
his method, which attracted great interest ; meanwhile Joseph Lancaster had 
. simultaneously developed & similar system in England, and also received much 
publie support. Indeed during the first quarter of the nineteenth century their 
system became the fashionable panacea for the problem of mass elementary 
education at a time when the number of teachers with any pretence to proper 
qualifications was totally inadequate ; it was hailed with enthusiasm by Whigs 
and Tories, Royal Dukes and ecclesiastics, Benthamites and Evangelicals alike.?1 
Marshman had been reading the books of Bell and Lancaster since about 1805,32? 
and m 1811 he asked Leonard, the ‘ Benevolent Institution’s’ first master, to 
introduce it there. In 1816 Leonard was sent to start schools in Dacca, and as 
there was then nobody available locally who could manage the ‘ Benevolent 
Institution ' efficiently, the Trio wrote to Lancaster himself asking him to send 
someone out.?* Lancaster selected James Penney, who had served in his schools 


18 Per. Accts., 1795, 124-5. 
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for several years, and sent him to Serampore with a strong personal recom- 
mendation ; 25 he was ' every inch a schoolmaster’ and under his professional 
supervision the school was further improved.*? 

Meanwhile Marshman was beginning to realize that the monitorial system 
opened the possibility of an almost indefinite extension of elementary schools. 
Carey’s eldest son Wilham, who was then the missionary at Katwa, and Richard 
Mardon at Goamalty (Malda district) were urged to give special attention to the 
organization of schools on this pattern in their districts?! to which they 
applied themselves with considerable success ; at least eight new schools were 
started during the year 1812 alone.*® This renewed interest in schools on the 
part of the missionaries seems to have coincided with a growing desire by the 
local people for education, particularly in the Malda area : Mardon’s letters of 
1810-12 (he died suddenly in May 1812) refer repeatedly to requests for schools 
by villagers. Earlier many had feared to lose caste if they attended the mission 
schools, but by now they were coming to realize that their fears were 
unfounded ; 29 they could take the education but leave the Christianity. The 
fact that the masters and monitors of the new schools were non-Christians (in 
contrast to the converts who managed, or mismanaged, the earlier group in 
Jessore) was also doubtless reassuring; at any rate the Goamalty schools 
flourished and there was no objection to the scriptures being read.5° There was 
still opposition on this account at Katwa, however, and in August 1813 William 
Carey jnr. had to report that ‘two schools are entirely broken up’. But he 
persevered, and established some also in Birbhum district.*? 

Marshman was meanwhile planning to extend the curriculum also. In the 
° Review of the Mission at the close of 1812 °, after an optimistic forecast of the 
* general diffusion of pure scripture knowledge ° which would surely result from 
the new system, he continued ° Were it [the Bible] further accompanied at school 
with a concise but perspicuous compendium of Geography, and another of 
General History and Chronology, the minds of the children would be enlightened — 
almost beyond conception ”.# In 1816 the Serampore missionaries judged that 
the time was ripe for an appeal for public support for a further extension of 
schools, and so Hints relative to native schools was published, in which Marshman 
set forth his ideas at length. By this time a major political obstacle had been 
removed ; the Charter Act of 1813 in practice relaxed the ban on missionary 
activity and committed the East India Company to the encouragement of 
education. Since then Robert May, a LMS missionary, had started some ele- 
mentary schools around Chinsura on the monitorial pattern, and the new 
Governor-General, Lord Moira, was taking a keen interest in the subject. Unlike 


35 Serampore Circular Letters, 1817, 22-8 ; E. S. Wenger, ‘ Missionary biographies '——MSS at 
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his predecessors, he attached more importance to vernacular elementary than to 
traditional higher education,?* and he gave personal encouragement to the 
missionaries’ experiments.?5 

Hints created an excellent impression, as the subscription lists at the end of 
the Reports of the ‘ Institution for Native Schools’ (the machinery set up to 
administer the plan) suggest; Europeans and Indians contributed, and 
appreciative letters were received from Lord Moira, Sir Edward Hyde East, and 
Sir Francis MacNaghten.** Several pages are devoted to the practical details of 
the monitorial system, as adapted for use in Bengal. The first stage was learning 
reading and simple arithmetic from large placards, on which were printed the 
alphabet, words, and arithmetical examples; then the monitor dictated sen- 
tences from textbooks compiled by J.C. Marshman *'—Joshua's eldest son—and 
printed at Serampore, which were written down by the pupil, read back, and 
learnt by heart. The process was designed to practise him in writing, spelling, 
grammar, and reading, and simultaneously to convey ‘clear and distinct ideas 
to the mind ’.3 The textbooks were each divided into sections so as to provide a 
graduated course; they included Aesop’s ° Fables ' and ‘ Historical Anecdotes ’, 
as reading lessons ‘ illustrative of justice, fidelity, probity and humanity’ ; arith- 
metic, including ‘ Jumidaree Papers ’—local methods of accountancy, land 
conveyancing, etc. ; a summary of the names and writings of Sanskrit authors ; 
‘Dig Dursuna ’ **—‘ a miscellaneous collection of Truths and Facts ' on history, 
science, and ethics; a ‘ View of the Solar System ’ with a glossary of technical 
terms; ‘Epitome of Geography’, including a map; and ‘History and 
Chronology’.4° These textbooks were composed of short sentences (‘maxims’)— 
e.g. ‘ The Earth turns round on its own axis once in 24 hours, which forms day 
. andnight’; by 1818 a catechism, of set questions and answers, was appended to 
each,“ which was used by the Superintendents on their regular visits to the 
schools to test the progress of the pupils.“ 

The scope of this curriculum, compared with contemporary practice in both 
Bengal and England, is quite remarkable. English monitorial schools—and 
indeed the vast majority of elementary schools—were still solely concerned with 
the ‘ three R’s’ and religious instruction ; it was not until 1823 that a wider 
curriculum began to appear in a few individual schools, for the best pupils only, 

34 India. Bureau of Education, Selections from educational records, Part I, 1781-1839, ed. 
H. Sharp, Calcutta, 1920, 24-9, ‘Extract from a minute by Lord Moira, on the judicial 
administration of the Presidency of Fort William ', 2 Ootober 1815. 

:5 J. O. Marshman, op. oit., rr, 72, 112-18; F of I (Quarterly), No. 7, 1822; The private 
journal of the Marquess of Hastings, ed. by the Marchioness of Bute, London, 1858, rr, 93-6. 

3 BMS MSS. 
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38 Hints relative to native schools, Serampore, 1816, 22. 

39 Not to be confused with the magazine of the same name started in 1818. 
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and ib was many years before this became common. "The Bible was the sole 
permitted textbook in Lancasterian schools in England until 1839, and such 
teaching of history and geography as did creep into them was purely Biblical. 
Even mathematical calculations were based on Biblical data—e.g. on the 
quantity of water in the pots at the wedding at Cana.** Marshman was, of 
course, not immune from contemporary misconceptions—for him bistory started 
in 4004 B.c., with the Creation—but he compares very favourably with con- 
temporary English educationists in the planning of & system of elementary 
education. It is not surprising that his scheme should have been regarded by 
contemporaries as ‘one of the wonders of the age’ 45 or that James Mill should 
have singled it out, along with Bentham’s Chrestomathta,** for enthusiastic praise 
in his article ‘ Education’ in the supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(1824). In England there was still a considerable mistrust of mass education 
among the middle and upper classes, who feared that it might stimulate the poor 
to revolution ; *? an important reason for its very limited scope. Marshman, 
however, was a revolutionary, at least in the religious and intellectual sphere ; 
the main point of his educational programme was to awaken the minds of the 
people so that they would think and act for themselves; they would then 
emancipate themselves from the control of the Brahmins, renounce what he 
regarded as their degrading superstitions, and improve their material conditions 
of life. “® He also believed that they would be unable to reconcile Hinduism 
with modern knowledge; Ram Mohan Roy later caused the Serampore 
missionaries to have second thoughts on this point,$? but in 1816 it was another 
important incentive for a wider curriculum. 

The plan immediately proved popular with both parents and children ; in 15 
months during 1816-17 no less than 103 schools were opened, with a total of 
6,703 regular pupils, plus many others whose attendance was less regular.50 
About 30% were Brahmins, who mingled with the other boys ‘ and in numerous 
instances give place without chagrin to their superior merit when they rise in 
their respective classes ”.51 And the ‘new learning’ circulated beyond the 
children in the schools ; Marshman noted with satisfaction that the textbooks 
were in demand among wealthy Bengalis in Calcutta, who used them in the 
education of their children.93 The boys m the schools who wrote them cor- 
rectly from dictation were allowed to take their copy-books home to read to 
their parents and neighbours; 9 they were also given little books as prizes. 

An interesting point is the virtual disappearance of specifically Christian 
religious teaching as such. Marshman's main original motive for the extension 
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of schools was his belief that a wide diffusion of scriptural knowledge would 
thereby become possible,5* but further experience and reflection convinced him 
that, apart from the objections of local people—as at Katwa—to their sons 
learning the scriptures at school, a considerable degree of preliminary intel- 
lectual and moral education was desirable to enable them to understand them. 
So in the new plan the aim was stated as the preparation of the pupils ‘ for the 
advantageous study of the Sacred Scriptures, when they meet with them ”.55 
Religious education was simply conveyed through ‘ maxims’ ‘ giving a brief idea 
of the creation of man, the introduction and nature of moral evil, the redemption 
of mankind, a future judgement, etc.’.5* They were included in the ' First 
Scientific Copy-Book ’ 57 interspersed with “maxims’ on geography, history, 
and science ; thus: 

° God hath created of one blood all the nations of the earth. 

India has been known to the European part of the world above 2,000 years. 

It is said that Menu the first sovereign of India reigned about 3,000 years 


? 


ago’. 

To modern eyes this seems a bizarre juxtaposition of religious dogma and 
general knowledge, but it also illustrates the contemporary concern, shared by 
the missionaries, for a curriculum that integrated religion and learning. The 
question of whether or not to include openly Christian religious teaching was 
obviously of crucial importance for the success of any large-scale scheme of 
education in India ; popular opposition to it may have somewhat diminished in 
some places, but there is no doubt that there was and continued to be quite 
enough to stultify any large-scale plan which included it. On the other hand, 
practically everyone agreed that some kind of ethical teaching was necessary, 
and although, as Dr. Potts has remarked,55 the ‘ ethical maxims ' were still too 
uncompromisingly Christian to have been acceptable to all as they stood, 
Marshman’s plan did point the way towards a possible solution of the problem. 
It incidentally coincided quite closely with Moira’s views on the subject; the 
latter emphasized the importance of ethical teaching in schools, but while he 
wished it to be as far as possible Christian in spirit, he could not risk arousing the 
hostility of the people by overt Christian teaching.5? Moira also recommended 
educational work to the missionaries as a ° praeparatio evangelica ' ; °° indeed it 
is safe to assume that his ideas both encouraged and influenced the Serampore 
Trio in the planning of their educational ventures in 1816. 

One of the main virtues of the system was its economy ; Marshman reckoned 
that, including overheads, the cost per pupil was under Rs. 3 per year. In view 
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of the uncertainty about continued public support, however, he wished to 
reduce costs still further, and this was one motive for a very significant alteration 
` to the plan that was made m 1818—nothing less than an attempt to graft the 
Serampore system on to the existing indigenous elementary schools. He cal- 
culated that there were about 9,000 of these in Bengal ; £ the ‘ three R’s’ were 
taught, but ' to expand the minds of the young, or to give them the elementa of 
useful knowledge, is no part of the plan of these schools ' ; 8 and the missiona- 
ries believed that the new literates that they produced allowed their skills to 
rust away from want of use.9* They therefore decided to offer their textbooks to 
the masters of the indigenous schools, promising them payment if they ensured 
that their boys copied down and learnt the contents.95 The local people would 
continue to pay fees for the elementary teaching, but Serampore would be 
financially responsible for the next stage. The revised plan was & promising 
experiment, and at the end of 1821 frequent requests by villagers for 1ts further 
extension were still being received.99* Thus the project was transformed into an 
attempt to improve the indigenous elementary schools, by introducing text- 
books and greatly extending the curriculum; the Berampore Trio, like 
William Adam 20 years later," came to the conclusion that the indigenous 
schools must be the basis for any wide scheme for elementary education. 

In 1824, however, the great majority of the schools were discontinued. J. C. 
Marshman, who was the General Superintendent of the project, wrote much 
later 99 that the main reason was financial, and there is no reason to doubt this. 
By 1824 & considerable degree of mistrust had developed between the Serampore 
missionaries and the BMS, which was particularly unenthusiastic about their 
educational work and unwilling to give them much money for it. At the same 
time their commitments had increased ; besides the ‘ Benevolent Institution ’, 
there was now also Serampore College to provide for ; they regarded this as the 
crown of their work for education, but it was proving much more difficult to 
finance than they had hoped. They had also developed a fresh enthusiasm. for 
girls’ schools. The missionaries had to rely largely on the not unlimited support 
of the local public ; retrenchment seemed to be necessary, and they decided 
that of their various educational projects the one which could most easily be 
spared was the ‘ Institution for Native Schools '. And they could reasonably say 
that in the eight years since the appearance of Hinis, there had been a significant 
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growth of public interest and activity in the field of elementary education ; in 
particular, the Calcutta School Book Society had been started (1817) to provide 
cheap textbooks, and the Calcutta School Society was trying to improve the 
indigenous schools in the neighbourhood in 8 rather similar way to the Seram- 
pore Institution since 1818. The Serampore Trio had set the example for both 
these organizations,9? and in both they participated. ‘ Having thus led the way 
which others had followed up, they thought they might retire in some mea- 
sure from this sphere of labour without impropriety, and devote their atten- 
tion to the College,’ 

But J. C. Marshman also admitted that ‘ the efficiency of the schools was not 
in an equal ratio with their extent; the plan was therefore . . . contracted '.7? 
One problem that he must have had in mind was the unreliability of the 
masters, which was not, however, peculiar to the Serampore schools. Teachers in 
elementary schools were not in general distinguished either for learning or 
character at this period," and those employed by Serampore could have felt 
unhappy also inasmuch as they realized that the ‘new learning’ tended to 
undermine their religion. Some refused to make the boys memorize the text- 
books, in which case the schools were discontinued. Marshman tried to 
tighten up the machinery in an attempt to make the system ‘ teacher-proof’ ; ?? 
the master’s salary was made dependent not only on the number of pupils he 
had, but on whether they had written down and could recite from memory the 
prescribed amount from the textbooks, to the satisfaction of the Super- 
intendents on their monthly visits.74 

In any case one may well wonder whether, for all the scope of the curriculum 
and the wide extension of the schools themselves, the real educational value of 
the experiment was not limited, because it involved much rote-learning and was 
based on the monitorial system. In England the latter’s popularity ebbed during 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century, as its radical defects were recog- 
nized. A leading authority has commented: ‘ Of teaching properly so called 
there was comparatively little. ... It was too much a matter of learning or 
helping children to learn lessons in the most mechanical way, regardless of 


_ whether what was learnt was assimilated or not”.75 And if the system resulted 


simply in parrot-wise rote-learning in England, how much more must this have 
been the case in Bengal, where the learning that it sought to convey was so 
radically different from that of the community as a whole. The most skilful 
teaching would have been needed to ensure that mofussil Bengali children of the 
early nineteenth century really understood, as the missionaries desired, the 
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revolutionary implications of the contents of their textbooks. Marshman was 
aware of the problem, but hoped that the plan would * furnish [the pupil’s] mind 
with a treasure of ideas, which, duly improved by reflection, might enable him 
hereafter to illuminate all around him’, 75 but it is probably fair to conclude 
that in the majority of cases he was being over-optimistic. The experience of 
other contemporary educationists using similar methods in the same area make 
it clear that, although there were from the beginning a few individuals who 
developed a real interest in the ‘ new learning ', the majority of the boys (and 
their parents) wanted nothing from the schools except to learn the ‘ three R’s’, 
accounts, and in some cases English or Persian, as qualifications for minor 
clerical posts. W. J. Deerr reported in 1823 of the boys in the CMS schools at 
Burdwan that ‘ No books would detain their attention for any considerable time 
except the accounts of their own gods, and traditions. General History has no 
attraction nor has Science of any kind except what is absolutely necessary in : 
order to obtain a livelihood”.77 George Mundy, the superintendent of the 
Government schools at Chinsura, had to make a similar report, and commented. 
sadly that the majority of the boys ‘ cannot see what advantage is to be derived 
from a Knowledge of the shape of the Earth, its dimensions, revolutions ete.'. 78 

The Serampore missionaries did eventually realize the limitations of the moni- 
torial system ; an article in the Frtend of India (8 October 1835) defends it for 
the elementary stage ; ‘ when anything like a liberal or diversified education. is 
to be communicated, however, the Lancasterian method will not do’. Never- 
theless the last detailed report that we have of the working of the project is not 
discouraging ; at the end of 1821 the two Superintendents write ‘ The mental 
improvement of the children is very apparent’. They took pains to find out 
whether they ‘ clearly understand the truths they have been writing and com- 
mitting to memory... [the system] appears well adapted for opening their 
minds and giving them a taste for knowledge’. The pupils ‘ have often been 
cross-questioned to ascertain whether they enter into the spirit of the exercises, 
and have made very trite and significant answers. Many came up to the 
Superintendent to enquire more particularly into the meaning of what had 
appeared abstruse '.7? 

Perhaps one might sum up the effects of the scheme by saying that, if its 
inherent defeëts prevented the realization of Marshman’s more extravagant 
hopes, it was nevertheless by no means valueless, either from the point of view 
of many of the children who were educated through it, or as an example from 
which future educationists could derive some profit. The youthful J. C. Marsh- 
man was deeply involved in it, and drew on the experience subsequently in his 
editorship of the Friend of India and in his attempts to influence the policy of 
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the East India Company after his return to England in 1852.80 For about 30 
years after the end of Hastings’s administration the Government gave little 
attention to elementary education, assuming that if it concentrated its 
resources on higher education the effects would percolate down the scale; the 
‘downward filtration’ policy. By the 1850’s, however, it was evident that 
something more was needed ; concern for elementary education became fashion- 
able once again, and was reflected in Wood’s despatch (1854), to which J. C. 
Marshman was able to make a contribution." 

The Serampore Trio were not the only missionaries who were experimenting 
with elementary education during the administration of Lord Hastings. Of 
particular importance also were the schools started around Chinsura in 1814 by 
Robert May, of the London Missionary Society, and subsidized by the Bengal 
Government, ®* and those begun by Captain Stuart at Burdwan (1816) and taken 
over by the Church Missionary Society. The Serampore missionaries, however, 
had started their educational work 20 years before 1814, and in more ways than 
one their efforts were on a larger scale than anyone else's. For a time they were 
managing over 100 schools, while May never had more than 36, and the Burdwan 
schools were fewer still; secondly, May never aspired to anything beyond a 
more efficient teaching of the ° three R’s’, accounts, and ethics ; 16 was left to 
his successor Pearson to introduce something of Marshman's wider curriculum, 
but with even less success. Thirdly, it was the Serampore missionaries who led 
the way in the writing, printing, and circulation of & comprehensive series of 
textbooks ; these had not hitherto been used at all in schools in Bengal, and the 
only body which ever matched their efforts in this field was the Calcutta School 
Book Society, for which they had set the example and in which they partici- 
pated. Finally it was the Serampore missionaries who first attempted to improve 
the standard of the existing schools, thus directly combining both expatriate and. 
indigenous efforts for the same end. Ámong the results of these experiments in 
elementary education were the further development of the Bengali language, the 
growth in Press readership,9* and a growing desire for more and further educa- 
tion, especially in English §°—in short they helped to stimulate the beginnings of 
the ‘ Bengal Renaissance’; and of them the Serampore missionaries made the 
most important single contribution. | 

The history of the Serampore Mission’s efforts for Bengali elementary 
education after 1824 is soon told; basically they reverted to their earlier 
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pattern of the ‘ three R’s’ and Christian religious teaching. By the end of 1835, 
besides at Serampore itself, there were three such schools in the villages to the 
south of Calcutta and one at Baruipur, three at Jessore, eight at Dacca—started 
by Leonard in 1816 and still supervised by him—and at least one in the Dinajpur 
area : the Dacca schools had 753 children, and the others about 330 altogether. 
In addition to those the missionaries had also started schools at Chittagong, 
Murshidabad, Barisal, and Dum Dum, which for one reason or another they had 
discontinued by this time. 

For higher education, the Trio founded Serampore College in 1818, mainly 
for the further education of Indian Christians, including a theological training 
for those who intended to become ministers. But if it may be regarded as a 
development of the ‘ Plan for the Education of the Children of Converted 
Natives’ (1802), it was also the fulfilment of Carey’s 1795 plan to give an 
extended education to a dozen Hindu and Muslim youths: it was open to 
non-Christians, and it was expressly stated that ° No Native Youth should be 
constrained to do a single act as the condition of his enjoying the benefits of this 
ensitiution, to the doing of which he attaches any idea of moral evil (original italics). 
The missionaries disclaimed any desire ‘to corrupt the moral principle implanted 
in his mind by nature’ or ‘ to teach him to act against his conscience for the 
sake of advantage '.9" It was the second institution for higher education in 
modern subjects to be founded in India, the Hindu College (Calcutta) having 
preceded it by one year. 

The most interesting feature of the College was perhaps the curriculum, and 
the related questions of language and Oriental and Western learning. To some 
extent the history of the first 20 years reflects the revolution, by both public 
opinion and Government, from an ° Orientalist ' to an ° Anglicist’ policy. At the 
beginning the curriculum could broadly be summarized as ‘ Eastern Literature 
and European Science’; there was heavy emphasis on Sanskrit, and the 
* common languages '—including, of course, the teaching medium—were to be 
Bengali and Hindi 5&—in practice Bengali. Western scientific works and litera- 
ture were to be translated into Bengali 8? for the use of the students, but tradi- 
tional Indian science was to be taught whenever possible also.*° English was to 
be studied only by the more advanced students, to give them a deeper insight 
into European culture. ®! 

As one might expect from pioneer philologists in Indian languages, the 
Serampore missionaries were protagonists of the vernacular as the educational 
medium, and were sensitive to the need to ' engraft’ Western on to Oriental 
learning—to naturalize the former on Indian soil, and to retain everything that 
was of value in the latter. There is continual emphasis in Hints on the need for a 
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sound preliminary grounding in the vernacular—in reading, writing, and spell- 
. ing; and as far as the medium of instruction was concerned, Marshman roundly 
declared that ° any hope of imparting efficient instruction . . . in a language not 
their own is completely fallacious '.?? The Trio’s attitude to English at this time 
was governed by their disapproval of individuals who learnt a smattering of the 
language for no higher purpose than to get an office job in Calcutta ; if it were 
more widely introduced, people ‘ would scarcely remain tilling the ground ’ ; 83 
a few individuals might better themselves but the overall development of the 
country would suffer. The original policy on English in the College, therefore, 
was that 1t should be reserved only for the student who had made good progress 
in Sanskrit and vernacular works, who might then ‘ by a thorough knowledge of 
English . . . open to himself the literature of the Western world, penetrate into 
the deepest recesses of Western science, and enrich his vernacular language with 
its choicest treasures '.?* The word ‘thorough’ is incidentally a significant 
pointer to the general standard which the Trio envisaged at the College ; they 
wrote later that its purpose waa not just to give the students ° a light smattering 
of things... but to lay the foundations deep, to strengthen the mind by 
inuring it to real labour '.?5 ° Smatterings ° were enough for elementary school 
children, but not for College students. 

The demand for & higher education worth the name in English, which was to 
become overwhelming in the 1830's, was only beginning to be heard in 1818 even 
in Calcutta,®* and not at allin Serampore. The early emphasis on Sanskrit at the 
College is reasonable in view of what seemed to be the continuing predominance 
of Sanskritic culture in northern India; even at Calcutta, five years later, the 
Government thought fit to establish the Sanskrit College. It seemed obvious to 
both the Serampore Trio and the Government that inasmuch as Hindu youth 
wanted higher education it would have to be on a traditional basis, on to which 
Western learning might be tactfully grafted through translations.” And as far 
as the Christian students were concerned, the Trio s&w clearly that their only 
hope of being accepted by their countrymen was if they became as steeped in 
Indian literature and philosophy as any Hindu or Muslim. The Trio-—unlike, 
apparently, many later missionaries—were always conscious that the people of 
India regarded Christianity as an alien faith, which would never be accepted 
unless Indian Christians were as evidently Indian as any of the other com- 
munities in the country. 

After & decade, however, this procedure had to be radieally modified. The 
College started in 1818 with 19 Indian Christian and 17 non-Christian students; °° 
during the next 10 years the number of the former tended to rise & little but the 
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latter fluctuated down to zero in 1828.99 It would seem reasonable to suppose 
that all those who really wanted a traditional Sanskrit education would prefer 
to sit at the feet of orthodox pandits in the tols, or would be attracted by the 
stipends into the new Government Sanskrit College in Calcutta. In 1829, how- 
ever, an English tutor was appointed,1 and henceforth much greater emphasis 
was given to English, no doubt reflecting the rapidly increasing demand for it im 
the region. This proved a sufficient attraction for non-Christians, who by 1832 
numbered 36—half the total student body.!?! Furthermore, by this time the 
College authorities had come to the conclusion that they had overestimated the 
intrinsic value of traditional Indian learning. In 1819 they could write: ' AU 
the Science now possessed by the Natives themselves’ (original italics) should be 
taught. ‘ If they have carried the study of any branch of knowledge beyond us, 
this circumstance ought to be acknowledged and improved ; if they have merely 
trodden in the same path, a knowledge of the science they really have, will 
enable us to take it up where they fail, and carry it to its proper extent ; while 
the ideas they now possess, and the terms in which they express them, will 
facilitate the communication of superior ideas.’ 1% By 1827, however, Marsh- 
man was writing ‘ The Hindoo system having now been thoroughly investigated, 
the whole fabric is found to rest on the most absurd mistakes ’.1% So the time 
spent on Sanskrit was reduced, and in 1834 the College authorities felt called 
upon to write ‘In explanation of the little prominence given to Sungskrita 
studies, . . . the Council beg to remark, that it bas arisen from their [the students] 
having been so closely engaged in the study of English and European science, as 
to leave them less leisure for their Oriental studies’. Sanskrit study was now 
designed merely to ‘ enable them to read it with ease and make them masters of 
the grammatical niceties of their own language, which 18 so clearly linked with 
the Sungskrita ”.104 Such was the position at Serampore College when Bentinck, 
in his Resolution of March 1835, decided that Government patronage should 
thenceforth be given to Western rather than Oriental learning, through the 
medium of English. 

By this time two of the original Trio—Ward and Carey—were dead, Joshua 
Marshman alone surviving to die in December 1837. The direction of affairs was 
therefore increasingly in the hands of three younger men—J. C. Marshman, 
John Mack, who had joined the College staff m 1821 to teach science, and John 
Leechman, who joined in 1832; these latter two were Scots who, unlike the 
largely self-educated older men, had been students at Scottish universities. They 
restarted the Friend of India as a weekly at the beginning of 1835, and it is in 
its pages that Serampore’s views on the momentous change in Government 
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policy were most fully set out. In an article on 21 May 1835, it expressed 
— approval that the Government was now committed to the support of European 
rather than Oriental learning, but hoped that it would not ‘ stop short with the 
diffusion of English knowledge and literature among the upper ranks ; but com- 
bine with it a widely extended and judicious plan of Education for the People in 
the language of the People’. It returned to this point more strongly on 2 June 
1836, and condemned ' silly Anglomania ’ and the fashionable policy of ° down- 
ward filtration’; the English-educated youth would not be proficient in his 
mother-tongue and could not be relied upon to diffuse Western learning through- 
out society ; if vernacular education was neglected the masses would remain 
illiterate indefinitely. B. H. Hodgson found the paper a congenial vehicle for his 
, views on the importance of the vernaculars, which he published in a series of 
letters at the end of 1835.105 
Even before the announcement of the new policy the paper urged the Govern- 
ment to contmue ' a moderate share of encouragement ' to Arabic, Persian, and 
Sanskrit literature : ‘ We must see that a foolish partiality be not succeeded by a 
blind hatred ’.1°* Their concern is now that of the historian and philologist, 
rather than the educationist, but it was genuine enough : Sanskrit in particular 
is the key to ancient Indian history and culture, and to the modern Indian 
vernaculars, and as such should be cultivated. It supported the request of the 
Asiatic Society for Government financial support for its publications and trans- 
lations of Oriental literature (28 May and 25 June 1835), and when the Govern- 
ment refused, addmg insult to injury by dismissing Oriental literature as 
“waste paper’, the Friend of India indignantly exclaimed ‘ Is not this more 
than Gothic barbarism ! ° (9 July 1835). On the other hand, the paper approved 
of the discontinuance of the translations of Western learning into Sanskrit, 
Persian, and Arabic under the auspices of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction (28 May 1835) ; the pandits and maulvis, for whose enlightenment 
these were intended, would be the last to teach Western learning to the people, 
because it conflicted so radically with the traditional learning in which they had 
8 vested interest. The missionaries’ continuous animus against the Brahmins 
reappears again here, and is indeed bound up with their language policy. They 
wanted to make Sanskrit available to all, and thus break the Brahmin mono- 
poly over it, and the development of Bengali as the main vehicle of education 
and culture would have the same effect. In 1820, noting the increase in the 
circulation of Bengali printed books, they rejoiced that ‘ the common people 
are almost imperceptibly acquiring that rank and importance in the republic 
of letters, which the founders of their religion and institutes denied them '.19" 
In their dislike of the priestly caste one may perhaps see the adaptation to 
Indian conditions of the typical English Baptists’ prejudice against the Roman 


105 of. B. H. Hodgson, The preeminence of the vernaculars, or, the Anglicists answered, Seram. 
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Catholic Church, and in their concern for the common people a reflection of 
their own comparatively humble position in English society. 

Serampore believed that the integral connexion between the Sanskrit lan- 
guage and the Hindu religion would gradually be dissolved ; the language and 
literature would live while the religion died, as had happened with ancient 
Greek. They looked forward to an India in which ‘ the oriental classics shall be 
cultivated in subservience to divine revelation, and when the splendid imagery 
of the great national poets shall be employed to elucidate and adorn Christian 
truth ’.1°° The Friend of India criticized Alexander Duff, who appeared to 
believe that the thorough anglicization of India was necessary before Chris- 
tianity could be accepted ; in this process Indians would ‘ be unnaturalised m 
their own country’ (3 December 1835). But their conflict with Duff, C. E. 


—f 


Trevelyan, and other extreme Anglicists was perhaps sharpest over the Roman - 


Letter Scheme '—a plan to substitute the roman for the Indian scripts, which 
the Friend of India finally condemned as ‘ utterly preposterous '.109 

Since 1818, then, the Serampore missionaries had become ‘ Anglicists ' as far 
as the content of the curriculum was concerned, but their characteristic 
emphasis on the vernaculars as the only possible medium for mass education had 
not diminished, and neither had their scholarly interest in the Indian classical 
languages and cultures. In this they distinctly contrast with the majority of 
the Calcutta missionaries, especially Duff, who gave an unreserved welcome to 
the decision of March 1835, but the subsequent development of education in 
India was to demonstrate the inadequacy of the new policy and the wisdom o 
the Serampore views. 1 

Apart from the early hopes of teaching some traditional learning, and their 
continuous emphasis on the importance of the Indian languages, there were 
other ways in which Serampore showed its concern for an education adapted to 
Indian conditions, rather than simply an alien importation. One factor that 
commended the monitorial system to them was that it was based on 
traditional Indian educational practice—including the learning by heart of 
short sentences." Local references were used to illustrate some of these in the 
Serampore textbooks: e.g. ‘ The earth is globular in size, somewhat like the 
kudumba fruit’; thus they attempted to dress the ‘ new learning’ in a com- 
fortably familiar garb, showing considerable insight into the psychological 
aspects of the problem. In both the schools and the College, Indian and European 
history and geography were taught; 1 the students should have some know- 
ledge of their own country as well as of the foreign lands with which it was now 
linked. Maps were needed by the College, and characteristically ‘the mis- 
sionaries resolved to begin with the map of India’, which was prepared with 
place-names in English and Bengali." For school mathematics, there were the 
'Jumidaree Papers’,48 and ‘all the Weights and Measures and modes of 
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reckoning in use among the natives, from the Cowry to the Rupee '.!* This 
sensitivity to things Indian is especially noteworthy in view of the post-1835 
tendency towards & curriculum which was simply a transplant from the United 
Kingdom, with the express purpose of ‘ assimilating ’ India to British cultural 
patterns. 

Their concern for the material, as well as the spiritual, well-being of the 
people was shown in many ways in their educational programme. Carey gave a 
course of lectures in the College on botany (1830) and agriculture (1831)— 
including ‘ rearing domestic animals, the nature of a Piggery, and the process of a 
Dairy’; he hoped that the relatively advanced methods by then in use in 
England would be adopted by the people of Bengal to improve their agricul- 
ture. They wanted also to establish a medical department at the College ; 46 
Government assistance was requested, and promised by Hastings. He departed 
shortly afterwards, however, and in view of the increasingly precarious state of 
their own finances, they let the matter drop.’ In an article in the Friend of 
Indta (1 September 1836) the aged Joshua Marshman reiterated their concern 
for economic development, and their belief that this would only become possible 
as & result of mass vernacular education. Indeed their basic missionary purpose 
was not simply for the salvation of individual souls, but for the regeneration of 
the whole society, in the material, intellectual, and spiritual spheres. 

In its earliest years the College was not exclusively an institution of higher 
education ; of the first batch of 37 students, 22 were aged 13 or less,4® and 
were of course only fit for elementary studies. By 1821, however, a preparatory 
school had been organized for these 1% and thus the different stages of educa- 
tion had begun to crystallize. In 1826 a (Sanskrit) ‘grammar school’ was 
started at Suri, from which the best students were expected to go on to Seram- 
pore for their further education.*° But this was not a success ; Williamson, the 
Baptist missionary in Birbhum district, reported that the parents in that com- 
paratively remote area were ' not anxious about having their children educated ?, 
and were unwilling to let them proceed to Serampore for fear of the climate.1#! 
In 1832 it was discontinued 1? 

In 1827 King Frederick VI of Denmark conferred a Charter on the College, 
empowering it to confer degrees m the same way as the Universities of Kiel and 
Copenhagen. By this time a considerable variety of subjects was being taught, 
in Arts, Science, and Theology; the science teaching had been greatly streng- 
thened by the arrival of John Mack, who lectured and published a textbook on 

H4 Hints, 95. 
115 Eleventh Report of Serampore College, 1881 ; cf. W. Carey, Prospectus of an Agriculiural and 
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chemistry in Bengali and English, and who was to succeed Joshua Marshman as 
Principal. The College indeed in many respects represents the revival of one of 
the larger Dissenting Academies of the mid-eighteenth century on Indian soil, J 
with. its emphasis on the vernacular, the variety of subjects taught, and its 
refusal to impose religious tests on the students. But the missionaries’ hopes of 
being able to increase the numbers especially of Christian students, both 
theological and lay, were largely frustrated by continuing financial difficulties. In 
1830, as part of Bentinck’s economy drive, the Professorships at Fort William 
College and the office of Bengali Translator were abolished, reducing Carey’s 
income from £1,560 to £600 p.a. in eight months ; 135 and much of their capital 
vanished early in 1833 with the collapse of Alexander’s and Mackintosh’s bank- 
ing houses.?* What was perhaps even more serious, was that the College had 
never been wholeheartedly approved by the BMS. The complicated personal 
and administrative disputes which arose after 1815 between the Serampore - 
missionaries and the Society are outside-the scope of this article: one must. 
simply note that by 1818 such an atmosphere of mistrust had been created as to 
prejudice seriously the former’s chance of getting BMS support for the most 
ambitious and costly of their undertakings. 

Even apart from this, it is doubtful whether enthusiastic BMS support 
would have been forthcoming ; the Society and its backers on the whole took a 
rather narrowly ‘ religious’ view of missionary activity, and had only recently 
realized the need for an educated ministry even in England ; it is unlikely that 
they would ever have reconciled themselves to spending large sums on a liberal 
education for Indian Christian laymen and—even worse—non-Christians. The 
scope of Serampore College in every respect went beyond any existing English 
Baptist institution. In 1820 the Baptist achievement in the field of higher 
education consisted simply of three small theological seminaries, of which two 
had been founded since 1800, and whose academic standards were not par- 
ticularly high. Most of the Calcutta Baptist missionaries had attended one or 
another of these as students; it is a curious but perhaps significant paradox 
that it was the largely self-taught Serampore Baptiste who made by far the 
greatest contributions to learnmg in Bengal. When the Bristol seminary was 
re-established on a firmer basis in 1770, a proposal had been made to request a 
Royal Charter for it, but the denomination decided against this 125—which may 
help to explain its extreme coolness towards the Danish Charter that Marshman 
obtained for Serampore in 1827. 

There were indeed a few Baptists, notably F. A. Cox, the minister at Hack- 
ney, who wanted to start a Dissenting University to provide a liberal education 
for lay students, as well as a theological education of a high standard ; 126 in the 
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end he was persuaded to combine with Campbell and Brougham to found 
University College, London.!?? According to one authority, Cox’s efforts were 
inspired partly by the example of Serampore College, #8 but this did not prevent 
him from joming his fellow-members of the BMS Committee in opposing the 
College itself; he wrote later ‘In the splendid idea of a literary institution, 
which, however, was but very partially applicable to missionary purposes, the 
cost was not sufficiently considered ' 129—8 criticism which summarizes the typical 
English Baptist’s view, but mild compared with some. At the Annual General 
Meeting of the BMS in June 1827, which approved the Committee’s decision to 
separate from Serampore, Joseph Kinghorn, the minister at Norwich, remarked 
sourly that ‘ literary institutions had infringed upon the kingdom of Christ’ ; 180 
the suspicion of learning which had marked the denomination during the 
eighteenth century #1 was not yet dead. One of the College’s strongest 
opponents was Eustace Carey, Wilham's nephew, who went to Serampore as a 
missionary in 1814 but three years later joined some of the other disgruntled 
younger missionaries in 8 separate establishment at Calcutta, and returned to 
England in 1824 with what his uncle described as an ° inveterate hatred ’ of the 
Marshman family and all their works. He complained that Serampore College 
was quite unlike the English Baptist theological seminaries, and that the 
Christian students were in serious danger of being corrupted by the others.133 
The Serampore missionaries, however, believed that the mixing of lay and 
theological students, Christian and non-Christian, would be advantageous to all 
concerned ; they did not want the theologians to develop ‘ contracted views 8 
and hoped that they would have a good influence on the others.33* Eustace also 
condemned the concentration on Sanskrit at the expense of English, thus 
expressing the educational policy of the ' Calcutta Baptists ', which was much 
more ‘ Anglicist ' than Serampore’s.1%5 The expenditure on the splendid College 
buildings was another favourite subject for Baptist recriminations ; 99 it was 
said to represent the ambition and vanity of the Marshman family rather than 
any practical necessity. But the missionaries thought that such a building was a 
suitable expression of their vision—of future possibilities rather than existing 
realities—and also some guarantee of the permanence of the institution.157 
Thus by 1827 the majority of English Baptiste had come to believe that the 
Serampore missionaries had virtually betrayed their original missionary pur- 
pose, and no more assistance was given to them. For Serampore this was a 
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SHAYKH MA’ AL-‘AYNAYN AL-QALQAMI IN THE FOLK- 
LITERATURE OF THE SPANISH SAHARA—I 


By H. T. Norris 
(PLATES I-ID 


The Zawaya, the lettered fraternity of the Western Sahara, besides contri- 
buting works of merit to Arabic scholarship have also taken an active part in 
the evolution of Moorish oral and written folk-literature, in the subject-matter, 
the systemization and classification of poetic metres, the selection of Arabic 
verse in the various musical styles, and in the way that Islam, and in particular 
the ideas of the Şüfî orders of the Sahara and the Sudan, has become an integral 
part of the daily lives of the nomad and the oasis dweller alike. 

It is customary to speak of their vocation as a perennial maraboutisme. 
Certain French scholars have sought to sustain a thesis which links eleventh- 
century saints and teachers such as ‘Abdullah b. Yasin with those of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, m the Saqiya al-Hamra’, then the Imam 
Nasir al-Din in Mauritania in the seventeenth century, and lastly Shaykh Ma’ 
al-'Aynayn of Smara in the early days of the present century. All these warrior 
saints, it is claimed, were protagonists of an inherited ideal or tradition, and an 
Islamic ideology, both pacific and militant, which sought to preserve and 
propagate the sunna of the Prophet and his companions as the only acceptable 
way of life among all classes of the Saharan community. 

The Mauritanian scholars, al-Mukhtar wuld Hamidun and Muhammad wuld 
Daddah, are both sceptical of this theory. While they would concur with the 
view that an ethical or spiritual Islamic ideal is always present, any notion of 
an Almoravid ‘ Berber revival’, linked to a ‘Sanhaja liberation’ from the 
* Arab ' Banü Hassan, is, in their view, misleading. Great cultural changes had 
affected all regions of the Muslim world between the eleventh and the twentieth 
centuries, and the Western Sahara was no exception. At least since the sixteenth 
century all parts of it were to be influenced by the spread of Siifism, following 
in the path of al-Junayd, and inspired by the works of al-Ghazali, al-Suhrawardi, 
al-Sha‘rani, and Zarrüq. The main channel for the spread of Süft teaching has 
always been that of personal contact between a Shaykh and his disciples, the 
nature of this teaching depending on the temporal and regional predominance 
of a particular Safi order. 

As far as Shingit is concerned, at first the Shadhili order claimed the greatest 
number of adherents but later lost ground to the Qadiriya on account of the 
following given to distinguished pupils of Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtar al-Kunti, 


1 F, de la Chapelle, ‘ Esquisse d'une histoire du Sahara occidental °, Hespéris, x1, 1930, 35-98. 
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notably the family of Shaykh Sidya al-Kabir. The Tijaniya order rose to 
importance at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The Qadiriya which 
played a dominant role in the Islam of Mauritania divided into two principal 
branches. The first, the Kuntiya, was founded by Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtar 
al-Kunti (d. 1811). The second branch, the Fadiliya, was founded by Shaykh 
Muhammad Fadil al-Qalqami (d. 1869), and it continued and was developed by 
his son Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn. Both the Tijaniya and the Shadhiliya also 
divided into two groups of followers, many of whom permitted practices 
frowned upon by the orthodox.? 

The growth and the ideas of the Sifi Islam of the Western Sahara cut across 
the centuries which divide the Almoravids and these latter-day successors, and 
it is to be doubted whether the average Saharan has ever had a clear awareness 
of the existence of the Almoravid leaders. The Imam Abi Bakr Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan al-Muradi al-Hadrami who died a gadi at Azügi near to Atar in 1096, 
for example, is a shadowy figure. His life and the lives of others hke him are 
clouded by legends, miraculous feats, and visions. Another ‘ supernatural ’ 
being, who, it is said, brought learning to Shingiti, is the Shatiri youth who in 
the seventeenth century appeared mysteriously in a blaze of light in a date 
grove spring and who, after imparting his knowledge to a select body of 
disciples, vanished from sight on a skin rug carried away by the waves of the 
Atlantic.? 

It is reasonable to pose the question whether the ever returning scholar or 
warrior saint is simply the projection of a religious and social idea to which the 
mental outlook of the Saharan tribes has become increasingly conditioned or, 
whether some truly historical factor is also present. In the Life of the Imam 
Nasir al-Din, for example, there is no lack of evidence to show that the belief 
in magical power, the baraka of the Prophet, and a sanctified ascetic life 
inspired by Süfism were the elements which inspired his mission, be it religious 
or political, and which brought about his militant campaign, and finally his 
tragic death. Elements of historical fact are present in the writings of his 
biographers who draw upon local tradition handed down by a chain of authorities 
and eyewitnesses in the manner of the biography of the Prophet himself. But 
there are also to be found, here and there, remarks and plausible quotations 
which possibly suggest that some conscious ideological association was present 
as wel. When, at the time of the war of Shur Bubba (c. 1644-74), the saint 
al-Mahjüb al-Jakani was asked the first sign of the hour of destiny he replied 
that the latter would be preceded by the appearance of a youth from the veiled 
* Arabs’ who would endeavour to revive the faith and who would be killed 


* of. Paul Marty, ‘ L'Islam en Mauritanie et au Sénégal’, Revue de Monde Musulman, xxx1, 
1915-16, and A. Leriche, ' L'Islam en Mauritanie’, Bull. IP AN, xr, 3-4, 1049, 458—70. 
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together with his companions. When the Imam Nasir al-Din himself broached 
this matter further, he said that only the Lamtüna, or the Almoravids, prayed 
with their faces veiled in a lsthám, meaning that the veiled ‘ Arabs’ were none 
other than the Lamtiina who, it is claimed, were permitted to pray veiled by 
the fugaha’.4 

Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn al-Qalqami, the last of the warrior saints, may have 
consciously imitated the traditional attire of the Sanhaja, and if this be the 
case, it suggests, at least, that among a small section of the Zawäya the preser- 
vation of a ‘ pre-Arab’, Sanhaja, custom continued for some religious reason, 
even if their disciples or supporters were only vaguely aware of the significance 
of these details or their precedent. His family alone transmitted the veil as an 
emblem of sanctity. His head was shaved, he dressed in white, and he sometimes 
wore 8 covering over his head in the form of a sugar-loaf. ‘ It was reputed to 
render the wearer invisible by virtue of an amulet, and no one knew the holder’s 
name except the Shaykh himself” 5 All these details favour the thesis that 
there is an Islamic tradition among the Zawäyä which places certain saintly 
persons outside the limits of everyday human life and experience, and which 
endows such persons with the status of murabittn, yet not necessarily ' Almo- 
ravid' in any historical sense. Such & person is endemic to the Maghrib and 
Muslim West Africa. The originality of the Saharan saint lies not in the type 
of character, the mystic vision, the magic powers, or gift of prophecy which he 


* of. Ismael Hamet, Chroniques de la Mauritanie sénégalaise, Paris, 1911, 20-1 (Arabic text), 
179-81 (French text). Perhaps the reference to the Hthãm is based on documents such as that of 
Ibn ‘Abdin, of. E. Lévi-Provengal, Seville musulmane au début du x11* siècle, Paris, 1947, 61-3. 

5 Many of these characteristic features of Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn are dramatically portrayed 
by the traveller Camille Douls who was brought captive, and then released by the Shaykh himself : 

‘ Aussi je questionnai beaucoup des Maures sur ce cherif. Ils me donnèrent une foule de 
détails très curieux à son sujet. Il était très bon, très riche et très saint, Telle fut la réponse de 
mes compagnons de route. Il possédait plusieurs centaines de chameaux, et il avait quatre 
femmes légitimes, fait-rare chez les nomades, qui sont tous monogames. De plus, sa saintété 
était gi evidente, qu’il possédait le droit de miracle. C'est ainsi que le mois precedant il avait 
rendu la vie à une chamelle, dont la mort avait occasionné une lutte terrible entre deux fractions 
de tribu. C’est du moins ce que m’affirmérent mes compagnons. Mais il convient d'ajouter 
qu'aucun d'eux n'avait été témoin oculaire et qu'ils se faisaient lecho de bruits qui ciroulaient 
dans le Sahara ?. 

Douls then goes on to describe the Shaykh’s camp of closely pitched tente, amidst which was 
the tent of the Shaykh himself, higher than the others, and European in type. It was an 
unbleached white, octagonal in shape and capped by a dome. The audience tent of the Shaykh, 
like the first, was of oloth but it was smaller and of a different shape, and it was almost lost in a 
corner of the camp. Then Douls was brought to the Shaykh’s tent, where the Shaykh himself 
was presiding over the ceremony of kissing of hands and the distribution of relios to the nomads. 
t Assis sur un beau tapis marocain, entouré de tous ses tolbas, Mel Aynin avait la posture d'un 
poussah indien. La face voilée et la tête surmontée d'un turban invraisemblable comme dimen- 
Bion, enfoui sous les plis d'un haïk couleur bleu-azur, on n'apercevait de sa massive personne que 
ses deux yeux brillants et les mains qu'il reposait sur sea genoux. Les Maures, dès le seuil de la 
tente ge prosternaient la face contre terre, et c’est presque en rampant qu'ils venaient baiser la 
main du pontife nomade. La plupart demandaient des remèdes. Le cheikh offrait une poignée 
de sable sur lequel il insufflaient sa respiration sacrée, et les nomades emportaient precieusement 
cette relique, avec les demonstrations du plus grand respect.’ ‘Cinq mois cher les Maures 
nomades du Sahara occidental, 1887 ', Tour du Monde, 1420—2, 1888, 202-3. 
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possessed, all these and more are characteristic of other militant or pacific 
figures who appear in surrounding regions, but in the way that many of them 


are linked, be it consciously or unconsciously, with the °“ beduin ’ Islam of the - 


murübWün during all periods of Saharan history. Their lives have been 
embellished by every kind of folk-tale or poetic talent peculiar to the nomads 
amongst whom they lived, to further their cause. 

In Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn, Zawaya idealism produced its most spectacular 
leader of modern times. Muhammad al-Mustafa was the twelfth son of 
Muhammad Fadil, the founder of the Fadiliya fraternity in Mauritania. His 
mother’s name was Manna bint al-Ma‘lim of the tribe of Ijayjba. She bore 
four daughters and another son, Abu 'l-Fath, who died on the same day as 
Muhammad al-Mustafa was born. The mother of Muhammad Fadil, Khadija, 
also died on the same day, and his father is reported as saying that his son 
would be remarkable since he was a compensation for his loss of his mother 
and his son on one day. 

His birth took place near Walata, and he grew up under the tutelage of his 
father. Then he left home and journeyed to the tribes of the Aghläl on the 
edge of the Hawd. In 1858 he went on pilgrimage to Mecca and on his way back 
he passed through Morocco at the beginning of the reign of Sidi Muhammad b. 
‘Abd el-Rahmän. He then sojourned with the Idaw Bilal and the Tajakant at 
Tindüf at a time when Islamic studies there under Shaykh Muhammad al- 
Mukhtar al-Jakani enjoyed a high reputation. He became feared and respected, 
then he moved to the Adrar, and he returned to the Hawd two (five ?) years 
before the death of his father who gave him permission to travel once again to 
the north-west. He finally settled in the Saqiya al-Hamra’. At first he found 
the region inhospitable, but after 1864, when his influence spread he used it as 
his next permanent headquarters. The desert was in a state of turmoil, and he 
was compelled to move camp from one place to another. In time, however, he 
established security. The usable land was restored to cultivation, new palm 
groves were planted and caravan trade commenced in two directions, south to 
the Senegal and Shingiti and northwards to Morocco. 

Just before 1900 he began to build the centre of Smara as his capital. He 
was assisted by his son Talib Khiyar, and it is said by at least two Moroccan 
architects and designers, Hammad b. ‘Ali b. ‘Umar and al-Hajj ‘Al al-Ushdi. 
Smära was selected because it had a sufficiency of water and abounded in 
pasturage. In 1904 he began the construction of the gasba there. In order to 
accomplish this task materials were imported from the Canary Islands through 
the port of al-Tarfaya (Cap Juby) on the Atlantic coast, or were sent to him by 
the Sultan of Morocco, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, with whom he had established relations. 
Most of the masons came from southern Morocco, and the architecture revealed 
the handiwork of the accomplished architects from Fez and elsewhere. 

Under Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn, Smara attained a reputation as a centre of 


* According to Muhammad al-Mustafä Murabbth Rabbuh, his father was born on Tuesday, 
27 Sha‘bin 1246/10 February 1831. 


بسر 
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Qur’anic studies. According to the author of the K#ab al-wasit, the Shaykh 
maintained no less than 10,000 followers and destitutes at Smara.? He would 

. expound the Hadith to his disciples and his vast learning enhanced his already 
great reputation as an arbitrator. He collected a library within the qasba 
totalling nearly 500 manuscripts. He was a man of letters, and he wrote some 
300 works on theology, law, mysticism, astrology, astronomy, and grammar, 
some of which were lithographed in Fez and Marrakesh and so preserved for 
posterity. His followers formed the ‘Ayniya fraternity which, in time, estab- 
lished branches in Fez and Marrakesh as well as in the Sahara. 

In an unsympathetic article written in 1907, al-Mutabassir portrays Shaykh 
Ma’ al-‘Aynayn as he appeared to some who knew him when he enjoyed the 
favour of the Sultan Mawlay “Abd al-‘Aziz. ‘ When he sete forth in a town, and 
when he is on his way, he is accompanied by a packed group of his servants and 
followers who unceasingly repeat the shahada. This unusual way of reciting 
the dhikr of the ‘Ayniya fraternity, the enthusiastic fervour of the Shanáqita 
who, in their typically Berber way, reveal a devotion, bordering on a cult, for 
their master, and lastly the importance which he attributes to himself, all have 
spread amongst the Moroccan masses, the report that Mà' al-‘Aynayn is not 
satisfied with being & wonder-worker, but that he believes himself to be God. 
Whatever the case may be, the works of Ma’ al-‘Aynayn have gained him such 
a reputation for learning and sanctity in the world of the ‘ulama that those 
of Fez, perhaps to flatter the Sultan, have bestowed the title of quib upon him. 
He shares the same high opinion of himself as his admirers, sincerely believing 
himself to be & bemg whose essence is eminently superior and semi-divine. 
This high opinion of himself shines forth in all his writings although he shows 

` great deference for a shaykh named Abi Qurra whom he calls ‘Ayn al-Asfiya’.’ 8 

Shaykh Ma’ al-'Aynayn was ambitious, successfully building on his father's 
great prestige. He had an exceptional physique. He was a superb cameleer. 
According to a tradition when he set out on his pilgrimage to Mecca he travelled 
from the Hawd to Tangier on the same camel. On another occasion he travelled 
by camel from Wadan to Tindüf in 12 days, a distance of some 500 miles as the 
crow flies. Like all the Zawaya élite, he was ascetic, living exclusively on dates, 
milk, and mutton. Unlike some, however, he was fascinated to an extreme 
degree by the occult and in magical formulae. Like his father and his brother 
he encouraged his disciples to spread his reputation as a wonder-worker. 

In spite of Shaykh Ma’ al-'Aynayn's great gifts as a scholar and as a religious 
leader, it is as a political figure and as the founder of Smara that he is best 
known to Europe and m the Islamic world. Unlike Shaykh Sidya, who co- 
operated with the French, and whose influence was scattered, or concentrated 

— in the south, the realm of Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn was almost exclusively in the 
north of Mauritania and the Rio de Oro. It was particularly strong amongst 


T cf. Kistüb al-wasit, 385-1. 
8 cf. al-Mutabagsir, ' Má' El ‘Aïnin Ech Changuity ', Revue du Monde Musulman, 1, 8, 1907, 
347-8. 
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the Tajakant and the tribes along the southern Moroccan frontier. He also 
had a following in the vicinity of Atar, but his influence waned further to the 
south. 

Close links with Morocco commenced when Shaykh Ma’ al-' Aynayn sojourned 
there on his return from Mecca. He was received by Mawlay ‘Abd al-Rahmän 
who was then the ruler. From 1873 onwards he travelled regularly to Marrakesh 
and Fez. 

At the same time the Shaykh maintained relations with the Spaniards who 
were already established on the coast of the Rio de Oro. The Sultan of Morocco 
wanted to ensure control of this part of the Sahara as Moroccan domain and to 
withstand Huropean penetration. Events took a dramatic turn when General 
Coppolani was assassinated at Tijikja on 12 May 1905. In retaliation, the 
French army occupied Tagänit in the following year. Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn 
appealed to the Sultan for aid, assembled his followers at Smära, and accom- 
panied them to Fez. The south Moroccan town of Tiznit became his new 
headquarters, although he still paid frequent visits to Smara, and he continued 
to arouse resistance against the French. 

However, events were working against his interests. The Sultan, Mawlay 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz, was replaced by Mawlay al-Hafiz who, it seems, wished to 
negotiate with the French. Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn foresaw that perhaps it 
was his destiny to be the champion of the Faith, at this critical hour. In the 
south his position had deteriorated, as his forces in the Adrar had been scattered 
by Colonel Gouraud. In May 1910, it is believed that he declared himself to be 
the rightful Sultan of Morocco, but this claim is denied by his descendants.’ 
He assembled his supporters, and the tribesmen of the Rio de Oro border, then 
he entered Marrakesh and marched northwards to Fez. Routed by the forces 
of General Moinier, on 23 July 1910, the Shaykh escaped, abandoned by many 
of his supporters, but at the price of his flocks, his slaves, his arms, and even 
his books. He retired to the qasba of Tiznit and died there on the night of 


° It is commonly supposed that prior to T&dla, 1910, the Shaykh made this claim, and that 
it was subsequently maintained and furthered, albeit no more successfully by his son Ahmad 
al-Hayba. This claim is categorically denied by Shaykh Muhammad al-Imäm wuld al-Shaykh 
Ma’ al-‘Aynayn. He algo denies that T&dla was a defeat, or that his father made a hasty with- 
drawal to Tiznit. On the contrary he maintains that he resisted stubbornly until his death. 

This point of view is not surprising. What is curious is a statement made regarding the last 
days of his brother by Shaykh Sa‘d Büh. It is in his letter to the French commandant at 
al-Medhdherdhra (of. part rr of this article, section ‘ Notes on the poems’, poem 15). In it he 
portrays his brother Ma’ al-‘Aynayn as a pacific figure, and he dissssooiates him from the 
military actions of his followers. Confirming his death at Tiznit, he adds ‘ When his death drew 
nigh he gathered his sons to him, and he advised them to abandon their arms and to refrain from 
opposition since they had no power to fight the French. They made a covenant and a binding 
agreement with him to this effect. The majority of his sons complied with his wishes while he 
was still alive, especially his successor who was in charge after his death, Ahmad al-Hayba '. 

Shaykh Sa‘d Büh then goes on to blame the latter for disgracing his brothers and for alienating 
their following and striving to bring about the failure of their enterprise due to lack of supplies 
and of adequate provision of weapons and reinforcements. 

Neither of these two accounts mentions any claim of the Shaykh to the title of Sultan. 
Apart from this they have nothing in common and appear to be incompatible. 
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Friday, 24 Shawwal 1328/29 October 1910. The unfinished town of Smara 
was sacked and his precious library was put to the flames. 

If the importance of Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn in the history of the Maghrib 
is seen to be minor within the long span of its history, his remarkable personality 
and the reason for his spiritual power over the Saharans is stilla mystery. The 
answer to the riddle is locked within the dark stone walls and box-like apart- 
ments of Smara which remains his permanent masterpiece. His books would 
tell us much, were they to be closely studied, and there are still descendants 
who knew him intimately.1° Among the inhabitants of the Spanish Sahara, 
the northern marches of Mauritania, and in parts of Morocco, it is his sanctity 
coupled with his supernatural powers which continue to exert their influence 
through his descendants. The popular beliefs are embodied in poetry or m 
hagiographies. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive surviving hagiography is that of his son 
Shaykh Muhammad al-Mustafa Murabbih Rabbub, entitled Qurrat al-‘aynayn 
f$ karamat al-Shaykh Më al-‘Aynayn. The available text is a microfilm in the 
National Library at Rabat." The events in the life of the Shaykh, which are 
vividly described, bear the mark of local traditions which have been gathered 
and worked into a composition which includes a general discussion on the life 
of the saint and the characteristics of sainthood in Islam, a comprehensive list 
of his works, and many of his poems. 

Yet in spite of the ' popular’ nature of much of the material, the work 18 
essentially a composition of the Zawaya. For a truer picture of Shaykh Ma’ 
al-‘Aynayn, as he appeared to his followers, panegyrics in Hassaniya and other 
poems in the vernacular, are the spontaneous indication of popular belief in 
his miraculous personality. An example is a diwan of poems in Hassaniya by a 
poet of the Spanish Sahara, or the Adrar, Sidi Salim. The diwan includes at 
least 51 poems in different metres. Together with portions of the diwdan of 
Shaykh Muhammad al-Mami al-Bukhari it must be one of the longest texts of 
Hassaniya poetry about the region of what is now the Spanish Sahara, still 
extant, and it 18 likely that the complete diwdn is longer than the pages so far 
examined, The text is well written and comprehensively vocalized. The 
manuscript is undated and is preserved in the private library of Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Imam wuld al-Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn, at Tiznit in the Sous. 

The poems differ widely in merit. Some show skilful use of the measures of 
Hassaniya ghina”, but otherwise are stereotyped panegyric. Others are simple, 
even moving, descriptions of terrain near the Saqiya al-Hamra’. Yet others 
indicate some of the qualities of the Shaykh which endeared him most to his 


10 A comprehensive list of works by Shaykh MA’ al-'Aynayn is to be found in the article on 
him by E. Lévi-Provengal in EI, first ed., and in al-Mutabassir, ‘Ma’ El ‘Amin Ech Changuity ’, 
Revue du Monde Musulman, 1, 3, 1907, 349-50. More comprehensive still is the long list in 
ae al-'aynayn fi kardmat al Shaykh Md’ al-‘Aynayn, by Shaykh Murabbïh Rabbuh, pp. 72-80 ; 
of. below, n. 11. 

n Shaykh Muhammad al-Mustafaé Murabbth Rabbuh, Qurrat al-'aynayn fi karümàát al-Shaykh 
Mā’ al- Aynayn, microfilm No. 171, National Library, Rabat. 
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Saharan followers or prompted their beliefs in his spiritual powers. Viewed as 
a single composition it is hoped that at least a glimpse can be had of the popular 
belief m a person who some consider to be ' the last of the murübitün ' 19 

The Hassaniya manuscript text has been transcribed according to the 


following system. 
(hamza)—the glottal stop. 


in Hassäniya approximates to a French ° J °. : 


TN + museo fes, © © c4 8 بع‎ qmom qm + eM o» 


ayn 
gh the French ' r grasseyé ’. 
f see (1) below. 

a voiceless uvular plosive. 
see (2) below. 


exe d mom ox t rae 


see (3) below. 
indicator of a ‘phoneme of transition’ occurring in a few words (e.g. 
amm“alh), cf. D. Cohen, Le dialecte arabe hassüntya de Maunritanse, Paris, 


11 For a comprehensive study of the life of Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn, partioular attention is 
drawn to Caro Baroja, Estudios saharianos, un santén sahariano y su familia, 285-335, and 
Muhammad al-Mukhtar al-Süaï, al-Ma‘sul, rv, Fedala, Morocco, 1960, 83-101. 

Extracts from a Hassäniya poem in honour of the Shaykh have been published by René 
Basset, Mission au Sénégal, Paris, 1910, 275-377. The style of the poem is similar to those of 
Sidi Salim, and its metre is lebtayt et-tämm. My Mauritanian friend Mukhtär wuld HAmidun, has 
been of invaluable help m providing commentaries to these texts. 
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1963, 3-4. This symbol does not usually occur in the Arabic orthography. 
It is marked here where the poet clearly required it. 


(1) fa voiced labio-dental fricative v. 


phonetic contexts : 


It is voiceless (f) in the following 


(1) (by assimilation) in association with a following, and less regularly, a 


preceding, voiceless consonant ; 


(ü) when it occurs as a geminate or doubled consonant—f ; 


(iii) in final position. 


This letter has emphatic and non-emphatic reflexes. Other letters also (for 
example b, m, n, r, L z, etc.) have emphatic, or emphatized, reflexes. Where 
these occur, and are indicated by three dots, in the Hassänïya text of Sidi 
Salim, the letters in question have been underlined. 


(2) g > g (qaf ma‘qüda ف‎ ). 


(3) č g occurs only in a few words, more particularly those of Zanaga origin. 


(4) The vowels 


Short: $, u, a, e. The last has been used where the text is unvocalized, but 
where the metre used, or the nature of the word, demands a vowel in the text. 
Long: 3, @, à, representing both ‘a’ in ‘ father’, and ‘ai’ in ‘ fairy’. 


(5) Diphthongs : ay as in ‘ train’. 
aw as in ‘ flow’. 


Folio 1 


Mubarak ul-sbtsdà! + maman ulintih@: hädha qawlu wa khatu sidi salam 
yamdahu shaykhahu. al-shaykhu ma ul-‘aynaynt atäla Udhu haydiahu amin. 
awwalu mà qala ‘alayhi dama l-khayru ladayhs. 


Poem 1 
1. ga sh-shaykh er-ryal a‘bidak 
. «matta! bik etlamidak 
. wel-khelq ala kullu nabs 
. wa'la fel ez-zayna rábs 
. ban kal-5awáli 


or جر‎ © bo 


Poem 2 
1. had ahsidak mahrūg 
2. mà yeinaffas men fawg 
3. wahes ef kul awqayt 
4. u messaun fih agdayt 
D. u messawt fih arkhayt 


wan-nisay ekhdam human 
wal-banina wal-banáts. 
mamm"azelt efseghrak sab. 
lezyafin ash-sheddatät. 

wa qudurin rrüsstütin. t? 


yash-shaykh. 


(u)kan a lth ash-shanshaht. 
u la yetnaffas men taht 
anta bth u ghazzayt. 

u messaur fih asmaht. 

u messãwi fih ashbaht. 


13 The text indicates nünation, but rrdsiyati in recitation is essential to preserve the 


rhyme scheme. 
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Poem 3 


1. me(n)yyumn ash-shaykh usawwar 
2. 
3. 


ma gat lal-hayya dawwar 
wash-shaykh fayyam ahyatu 


4. firhaylu wamgamatu 


b. 
6. 


asbaght ash-shayn ensatu 
wasbaght az-zayn eksätu 


Folio 2 
Poem 4 


. a mart al-rslam efdahru 
. ash-shaykh afserru wafjahru 
. ash-shaylth aslu mā utama 


shaddad ajm' al-yatama 
wamnayn al'ammam be'müma 


. “Adu ‘annu fam ahshama 

. waksar gadhän adh-dhamama 
. la/zam wanhar al-qiyama 

. Ls-sirät u gawm al-lama 

. makhallah tiled gawwama 

. (u)mashhir abdhtk al-‘alama 

. yajayyab aj-jaysh ahshama 

. yash-shaykh af hayyet lamama 
. yashikh ashyukhat al-lama 

. yarag akhzamet lekhzama 


Folio 3 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


khallay amlam adh-dhamama 
waggaf a mad hstigama 

lelli mehta) al-hakama 

a'la ladhan له‎ 

salam akhlaytat laghrama 
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lamwal ‘andu daniya 
ad-dawru bat al-hayya. 
yawayl madda mà )atu. 
me(n)mmart akbir al-hayya. 
jimsayylat ad-dantya. 
wahayku waz-zarbiya. 


me(n)yyumn ash-shaykh ugawwar. 


‘ammär al-khals men lekhyam 
wasah al-qadsr al-gassäm. 
Jis-saleh men ‘and ash-shàma 
akhlat ar-rijàl u laryam. 
mennür al-qadsr al-gassäm 
lashab u lakhwal u la‘mam 
wattakhkhadh gadhan al-magam 
wawwaz la‘rab u la‘jäm. 
wawwamhum waqt ut-tagwaim 
w tiled zad amm“allh gawwaim. 
‘an gawm as-sufiya la lam 
maksür ayensd’ al-lakhyam 
yadariket telbet lahkam 
yahakem hukkam al-hukkäm 
yakhyar all tkhallu laryam. 


meftäh u sabbah u sawwam 
‘ashshdy u mashshāy u hakkam 
wazzàsy u sallay u dawwam 
uimdam amnimam +4 
men laghrama ytim at-teghram. 


a‘mart al-islam. 


Poem 5 


L 


2 
3. 
4 


ct 


mennürak dhal-manyul 


. biba‘ ar-rasiil 


ya'attay al-mas tl 


. asgins wejh arrsül 


. waftan ‘anna ‘atshan 
. ala nürak lu kan 


shaykhs mà l-‘aynayni 
sayyid sl-kawnagm. 
al-mas al a‘tins. 

wejh arrsil asgins. 
mennirak. 

fiu-bard u fil-hammran. 
had annu yasgins. 
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T. wahra nür ar-rahman 
8. nelle (b-m)mans hashman 
9. wash ‘andak yal-‘aishan 


10. wa'tine me(n)mm*a tak 
11. yafakkak alls jak 

12. wakianni fagel dhak 

13. waftanns me(n)mm”a ‘tak 
14. mà yakf1ns “sla dhak 


Folio 4 


Poem 6 
1. anta khayr ab‘elmak was-sas 
2. yashaykhe fin-nàs al-mughwáàs 
3. watghamm"ashem sa et leghmas 
4. wawladak 2601 u 8 
5. gà' akhbarkum là raytu bas 
6. anta khayr amn abb*at an-nàs 


Poem 7 

. biladak ya‘fiha lamar 

biladak yäsh-shaykh ablanwar 
(u}yahkam ‘annak bas al-^bàd 
. ab'afstu tasbah tetrad 
yatmawnak fiha men lajwad 

. walls sharrag walls fül-wad 

. wat'em a'la ged alls‘ad 

. wiji ged al-kafi wamgad 


OO -1 C» CU كن هر‎ DO n 


Folio 5 
Poem 8 
1. jadb al-‘äm al-gawm akhlahem 
2. maddak wa dabak khallähem 
8 3. shtkh azhar sid al-mursalin 


4. ama‘lam men sayl al-bahrayn 
5. lahbabak washäbak femnayn 


6. (u)la kīfak fahl ad-denya af 


fagdak lamm*asim. 
la'tash mattan ‘aym. 
kün aigül asgins. 
mennitrak. 

yablad kethret labrak. 
amn ath-thagalayns 
alls sharem ‘aym. 
lin-niir al-'atins. 

gad alls yakfins. 
mennürak dhal-manyil. 


amn abb’at an-nàs Mà ghas. 
atghamm"ashem baydak fü-khayr 
fü-harb am'a le‘du lekthar. 
(u)min lawlad akhayr u shahir. 
di san'atkum dahr al-qadir. 
wawlädak men lawlad akhayr. 
wanta manak kifat labbwat. 


az-2aft wallah safi. 
az-zayna wan-na'm az-zàfi. 
ar-rabb al-hakim al-jawwáàd. 
farzak fiz-züher wal-khäf. 
alls sawhal walls gäf. 

wa'la gebla mahu waft. 
(u)lefrig u lemsid as-säfi 
ad-din al-mawla metlafi. 
menha wiji fawg al-kafi. 
bsladak. 


men lemruwwa wanta habak. 
ma khassar maddak wa’ dabak 
jadb al-'àm. 

yash-shaykh alla-nta mal-‘aynin 
ta ‘ts merhänak waglabak. 

'4j1b ahbabak waghabak. 

jadb ai-'àm. 

aghrsf amn ashrif amn ashrif. 
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T. wagnif amn aznif amn azrif 
8. wat'ámak washrabak lez-zayf 


9. (u)hátem kurmak shäyet kurmu 
10. wal-kurm aglak ta‘raf yammu 


11. walthämak wangabak tammu 


12. wasallat washyat washatat 


13. wasbat wakhbat wazbat wanbat 


14. mā taghlat fil-Lhat u fish-shat 
15. fürabak wasmak u là gat 


Poem 9 
1. khatem lanbiya matkhuf 
2. su a‘ditha bessyüf 
3. gübez watyate rà'shüf 


Folio 6 


Poem 10 

. asl al-hala wa mashtaga 

. (u)bik al-hadhäga meshtaqa 
. (u) fis-sakhavwa fawg at-taqa 
was-salaga lak mensáqa 

. (u)'edt as-safawa tabäqa 

. (u)ler-rafäqa fish-shafäga 

. wat-tagawa lak ‘alaga 

. was-sadaga lak lakhaga 

. tabbak lels fil-fiyaga 

. (u)haffet la bad al-haqqaqa 

. lez-zalaga bes-sadaqa 

. wal-fasáqa ber-refäga 

. wal-ghalaga bes-saläqa 

. wal-hamága bel-hadhaga 


Poem 11 
1. marhabts bella fakna 
2. (u)marhabti bells säkna 


مسر يم BR‏ لم لسم 
بر RO‏ شع حبر إن DDH OS tO Oo -1 C»‏ كن He‏ 


Folio 7 

Poem 12 
1. had a‘la malak yessallat 
2. shaf w shafu madha yasrat 
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ma gat atnagla tallabak. 

(u)là nags al'ämak washrabak. 
jadb al-'àm. 

(u)là yatkhammu wahlayl emmu 
wasl al-kurm agbayl 'adábak 
ma hat althämak wangäbak. 
jadb al-'àm. 

wamaghghat waflat washayyat. 
men lashyakh u famr ajwabak 
(u)la shafak rajel mà habak. 
massak fismak u fträbak. 
Jadb al-‘am. 


madda fiträbu jatu. 
wash-shaykh "idm abyatu. 
dhaku gäbez watyätu. 


men tab‘ak ‘aks al-qasäwa. 
(u)lel-hamaqa ma tethàwa. 
jayt u bakhlaf al-ghabàva. 
(u)lel-ghalaqa hebt al-khawa. 
mennak bakhlaf al-'adàwa. 
(u)dàn al-fasaqa ghtshawa 
(u)là ta'lag fik ash-shagawwa 
‘aks az-zalaga was-sdwa 
(u)ghayru kan abgha yaddawa 
tabbak yalli mà tushäwa 
wash-shagdwa bet-tagäwa. 
wal-‘adawa bes-safawa. 
wal-ghabawa bes-sakhawa 
wal-qasäwa bel-halawa. 


wast al-hala meshtáqa men tab'ak 


men kul amhals fina. 
bih al-yüm as-safina. 


waylu wahrig ammu walgat 
men lemhas afdhak at-teslat 


K 


3. 
4. 
b. 
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bth arsasat lasm alyadhghat 
tasdaf dhal-bàf w temreg men 
45 mulaha yazzannan 


Poem 18 


1. ashrab(m) men nür al-maula fat 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


washrabt anta garzet marrät 
walls Gk amn al-makhlugat 
wamn an-nür awladak sharbu 
alla yenterhem ser al-bu 


Poem 14 


. meyyet had abkhäser gadem 
. ma tenzer ‘aynu walladem 


. ash-shaykh agbal fat al-ma büd 


ajwad u wasa kanz al-jüd 


. yate lel malu mauyüd 


wtzabbs bal-‘ajla wabrüd 


. (ujla yenzer majjallaj mawjüd 


. akhlifat muhammad faydih 


Folio 8 


9. 
10. 
1l. 
12. 


13. 
]4. 
15. 
16. 


al-kawn u zaher dhäk ath 
majrüh là jah ’iddwth 
walls galbu manbüh vh 
walls fimgilu khammam fih 


nasret adha, sh-shaykh at alli 
ma wasäha yessannat la 
amnadem ‘aqlu metmahls 
tazhaq ruhu waswa walls 


Poem 15 


1. hadha sh-shaykh af din ar-rahman 
2. sam al-‘iman a'lal-‘iman 
3. mà tehtaju fooagt az-ztga 
4, 
5 
6 
7 


yalfak u gawm at-tawiga 


. khafet là tudakhkhal ñga 
. sha‘ ‘al fikblayfet lusiga 
. mà fawwat ramsha lehriga 


faydak wanta biha khabbat 
dhak al-bat atgayyam le'yat 
mähu huwa war-rüh akhlat. 


bük ash-shaykh u lähi teftat. 
ga *slayn atkhattayt al-had. 
baye wasgaytu wattalmad. 
ghayr ahem mà tusaba'd. 
walla yenterhem ser aj-jed. 
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lesh-shaykh  majnün u marmüh 


ta‘nu mà tar u 9a matrüh. 
meyyet. 
akhtar lu men lajdäd ajdüd. 


mu'allag fayd ash-shaykh "idiüh 


(u)ya'fs lelli malu majyith 
lamnädem däyer fih rih 

ma hàm al-fawg u jä mabtüh. 
meytyel. 

as-ser all musakkan bih. 


an-nür alla yash‘al wsfüh 
dawt dhak alls majrith. 

u yabra dhàk al-galb manbih. 
al-khäser men lemgil rih 
meyyel. 

darjet had af‘alha walls 

āna shaykhi khabru mashrah 
hasdu hàlu màhu mamdüh 
kan abruh u ‘dd abla rüh 
meyyel. 


ahlälu lahqu well amra 

wv stim ash-shahra fish-shahra 
tagta' 1df-dawru targiga. 
lil-khdser ‘annu mensarra 
sam‘et ‘annu fawwal marra 
’afakku men bas an-nazra 
wamstil u lekhnag wadra. 
hädha sh-shaykh, 
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Poem 16 
1. maret ‘annu malek lahrar 
2. alls menhem zargu fin-nàr 
3. walls yebghth ud ahmar 


Folio 9 
4. ghayr «b a [hem al-anwar 
faydu lasm alls bth amar 
6. u bih al-khayr sud qyjar 
T. wagra men lashyakh al-lakhbàr 
8. shdyet bish-sharh w bst-tetrar 
9. huw alls sarku lulahrar 
10. (u)hwuw alle yati btt-tekrar 
11. (u)hwwa bal amhat akabar (?) 
12. (u)hwwa bal amgu al-khettàr 
18. (u)huwa bal am'ata lawzar 
14. ‘attäy al-hurrat u lahrar 
15. 'ajfáy an-neqra wad-dinär 
16. 'ajtày al-'eshra wamm ahwar 
17. gla’ ash-shefra men khatjar 


18. gaddäm as-sayd al-warrant 
19. shekru ma yehsth 08-4 
20. lekhyamat as-setra bans 


om 


Folio 10 


Poem 17 

1. Yek alls kaber yardah 

2. walls fid-din akber wagrah 

3. wana yash-shaykh al-ytim agbah 

4, naslah fardi ghardi naslah 
Poem 18 | 

1. yall lakhlag alha tashrah 

2. fakhlagak yalls lak nafrah 

3. nasbah mebghs nebghs nagbah 
Poem 19 

1. yall ta't$ mának maplib 
. ya nawwär abnürak leglüb 
. wa malt ahh ayyam ahrüb 
washráb amn anwärak mi(n)yyüm 
. huwa faydak wanta ma lum 
walla hádhs hilet yal-gawm 
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mahu “ats fshem leghyar. 
'érasgaf fin-nàr al-hamra. 
"gd ahmar a'la shatra. 


nüru WASTATU wan-nasra 
ad-denya wa‘marat lakhra 
jinhar ath-thentayn afmarra 
mukhalla men lashyakh agra 
lashyakh ebsharhu wat-tara 
an-nàga wash-sha wal-bagra 
mahu mata marra marra. 
aswa fasmen sd‘a yara. 
(u)huwa bal ambat al-khatra 
la gharet ‘ayn al-wazra. 
amn ahrar al-khayl al-hurra 
yati dindru wan-negra. 
dhik amm ahwäru wal-‘eshra. 
fü-khafra karat menshefra. 
hadha sh-shaykh. 

040-0111 az-zayn u sht thant. 
ma yehsüh ash‘ar ash-she‘ra 
warigziz u Zins wadra. 


hadha sh-shaykh. 


ma gat al-lahkäm attarrah. 
gharadhum mulk ahls lards. 
ghards naslah fards ghards. 

fardi ghardi naglah fardi. 


beklàm am'addal metgarrah 
nebghs nasbah mebghs nebghs 
mebghi nebghs nasbah mebgha. 


an-nür al-mashhür al-marghüb 
ashrab amn anwarak rag). 
shawrak lakhlag alls tebghth. 
sheftak makmisha layd alih. 
wana talib u fasel fih 

ash-shs ba'd al-ma‘mill ath. 
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Poem 20 


1 
2 
3 


. marhabts billi mensra‘ 
. wabbvayr al-barka mendfa‘ 
. (u)buga ba rassaf menkhla’ 


4. wal-menfag'a wal menfg'a 


Folio 11 
Poem 21 


men ‘ädat mà yetmazra 


. (u) fidfah meyya tet‘azra 


ash-shaykh kanak gelt akram 
. wr là sket aftan tehshem 
. ‘arbiyt aydth aigassam 


. (u)‘asriytu tats sallam 


. wamrirt al-‘elm anzazha 


. (u)men kul din amm®ayyazha 


. saggayha kan al-kazha 


. imämha lemhawezha 

. layamha wamsarrizha 

. rakkabha wamnaggazha 

. gaddàmha wam kahhazha 
. sakkanha kän ahmezha 

. (u)hadiyiu ma yeknezha 


. gawwàm fish-shidda jaru 


Folio 12 


17. al-khatr anzelu daru 

18. (u)men sdbg red akhbäru 
19. watrah yakrum khattaru 
20. bsl-khals az-zayn u maru 


Poem 22 


TV CO» QU He 


. al-khaser fannu 
. akhbärak mennu 


. metbarram ‘annu 


. waski majannu 
. Ha jak annu 
walla waktannu 
. halef yadannu 


mennu khayef tendawja. 
gebla khayef wal-mawya. 
mennu terstfa ‘awja. 

wt gemm nen war-rawja. 


dhash-shaykh a(n)rrejl al-hayya 


wa qal 'azrih al-meyya. 
men hatm asdagt u teslem. 
wasah mil al-ketbiya 

a az mal a-faniya. 
‘asriytu wal-‘arbiya. 

men “ddatu. 

binziz gharib u yazha. 
ash-shaykh quib al-kulliya. 
tefragh la‘tash lel-hayya 
akhhft al-ytim anbiya. 
ghallabha jiul-mashliya. 
‘an kul masla düniya. 
shawr af-frig ash shar tya 
shar at-tlil at-talliya. 
muhal yeknez hadiya. 
men 'adatu. 

le‘nad wayyäh akhbaru. 


wa'tah fam athàntya. 
atjth khayma mebniya. 


banwa‘ mahs düniya. 


(u)lemhammsa wash-sha/rtya. 


= 
— 


men ‘datu. 


mà mennu fannak. 
wakhbaru mennak. 
(u)metbarram ‘annak. 
al-khaser. 
metkhammam ‘annu. 
yetmakkan mennak. 
sam'ak galt annak. 
yumashsha 'annak. 
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8. haqqaq ba‘d annu ma zayyad mennak. 
9. watkhallaf zannu bih alls zannak. 
10. wa'raft ant annu wa'raf huw annak. 
11. metbarri mennu (u)ymetbarrs mennak. 
al-khaser. 
Poem 23 


1. amnayn 2. baydin 3. zaynin 4. aflabt. 
5. lehnin 6. waqsadt T. asshäb 8. nezlet. 
9. swatträb 10. nebtet. 


Poem 24 
1. lemmattan teghrashs 
2. zark al anni rabsh 
3. kawns dahri fayet 
4. bayn anhän masha 
5. shawrak walla säbeh 
6. ‘andak walla bayet. 
. Poem 25 
1. marhabtna bik 2. afsà't amk. 
9. wafsa tak dhik 4. atwaff 'awrad. 
b. anwarha ‘lik 6. tenshäw tetrad. 
T. yasa'd labbvät 8. yasa‘d lajdäd. 
9. 1/0500 at 10. yasa‘d lawlad. 
marhabtna bik : afsä't amjik. 
Folio 13 
Poem 26 
1. sakkan lashyäkh u raddhem bil-hag az-zayn u känu 
2. sakkanhem walla shaddhem ma yusa‘bar teskänu. 
3. malek lakwün abgaddhem säbeg ma fatu kanu. 
4. hadhash-shaykh ahna kämlin shawr u sabenna maylin. 
5. al-wusül طلله‎ ‘annu ‘ayed makanu. 
6. shartu warkänu haslin fih ashrüju warkänu. 
7. wakwan ar-rab ad-däkhlin harmu sabeg ma kanu. 
8. metmakka(n) mmenhem kämlin maret menhem temkanu. 
sakkan lashyakh. 
Poem 27 
1. hädhash-shaykh ajwàr awslah säru la raha shayna. 
2. yatmawnak layn “gül hah akhlayna law më rayna. 
hadhash-shaykh. 
3. wabna led-din az-zayn 8 khafu yekhser wa th ‘as. 


4. haf anbina wild nqàs shaykht hadha benbina 
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Forro 16, POEMS 35-36 
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5. fil-khalafa ma fih bas 

6. fassakhna thawb amn ad-dnäs 
T. u labb*asna men dhak al-lbas 
8. wam'äfina men kul bas 


Folio 14 


Poem 28 

1. a‘azz alls ’ez 00-011 
. u Wad al-‘egla dhak aj-twil 
. adydrak dhit adyar nayl 
. (u)htima bal amm"alls ktil 
. dhál-wakr adl men agbayl 
methl u ‘an ‘azz mà ymil 
wallr'azou mà yenkrat 

8. därak ‘and awday an-nbat 
Poem 29 

1. aydak yash-shaykh u gedha 

2. (u)kän u sharrak b ‘andha 
Poem 30 

1. aydak biz-zayna wadha 

2. ma nûha zayn u madha 
Poem 31 


“I OUR تع‎ DO 


1. faydak yash-shaykh anshemm famm 


2. (u)neghmes fiha walla ntam 
Poem. 32 

1. neyyer Jak ahh ashhiid 

2. yelmas niiru walla ad 
Poem 33 

1. barrad le lasa bayta 

2. ghawfi led-dàr al-fayta 


Folio 15 


Poem 34 
1. na'raf kent an‘üd af-fergan 
2. fi-'arez walla fi 'ldergàn 
3. dhuk al-gebliyin ahl aflan 
4. (u)dhük ahl aflän a'la zaran 
5. yetra‘äw an-nirün u kan 
6. sheft ash-shabbiytn al-widan 
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dhak al-qiyyàs a'lina. 
akhal ‘ams ‘aynina 
allá metmawnak fina. 
amn al-bäs am‘afina. 
hadhash-shaykh. 


at‏ ا 


wad agrayzim abla mnl. 
wad-dàr adyûr a‘mara. 
al-wugtil u limara. 

gumr azyafin azmära. 

‘azz u fil-'azza mara. 
lugdmet fih amûra. 

(ujlahs mehtaj al-mara. 
yash-shaykh u wad agmära. 


lakhlag aliha habza. 
asl assa sharka gabza. 


rabbak men fawg aydina 
zayn u rihetha zayna. 


rîha zayna nebghtha 
fid-denya ghames fiha. 


nasu wabnüru gäyla. 
kif al-qandir al-gayla. 


wahzim a ya meltgi. 
lesh-shaykh agbal fil-meligi. 


mejtam"in a'la zahr àgàn 
shargu masgülin u zaynin. 
(u)dhuk ahl aflan ash-shargiyrn 
tal u sühel leflantyin. 

alhem nesyän: gäst ’ilayn 

alls fit ad-dahr amhegytn. 
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7. aftüraqt u sheft al-kerbàn dhük alla menha menteshyin 
8. (u)men fam al-‘ayn attid atbàn walaz-2az awdayyu wal-bayn 
9. adwayyu wal-wad u salwan wayn u dha smu ma'büs w zayn 
10. wal-‘agla laksiya yakän gayt a'la ragu bal amnayn 
11. “adat shalkhet bughdäd agran hiya was-sekn athbet fil-hin 
12. al shafethum ‘aynı nisyan al-fergän allt mejtam' In 
13. alls känu fagan asman al fidergan al-maggiilin. 
14. alls yetra‘ dw an-niràn wal hum ntisyans mahu, shayn 
1B. beya‘ ezet quib az-zaman ash-shaykh an nabghs mal-‘aynayn 
16. manzal shs zayn aglu yezyan wasümth af ‘ayni zaynin 
17. ‘edt as-sekn u shalkhet bughdad wal-‘egla laksiya men wayn 
18. salwdn alls tenzer fil-wad walaz-zàz awdayyu wal-‘ayn. 
19. wakrab türegt al yenzer sad tallu widan ash-shabbiyin. 
Folio 16 
Poem 35 
1 | 1. ash-shaykh min hin lel-fanya ban 
2. bänt ‘la ‘ayn yagin liman 
9 | 3. led-din waz-zayn bunyän wamiän 
4. fiz-zayn wad-din lamtan bunyäan 
9 | 5. ash-shaykh sannäd di'àf la‘bad 
6. waggaf mad ladyän “mam. 
n | 7. akhsart ad-din abnah fisnin 
8. akhsärtu layn amlün wazyän. 
5 | 9. femnayn ma gad "ematinu had 
10. gawwih washtäd wamtad wamtün. 
6 In ad-din 01 la ‘düh waz‘ im 
12. waqt at-tlafim shel fersan. 
7 DE a duh wishil waqt attkatil 
14. yüm at-igabin fathnäy dekhkhan 
8 8 bärüd la‘day ma yebtram jay 
16. ma khassra ray jish-sharquman 
9 B a‘duh wagdah fi ‘düh watfah 
18. fiktsl ‘idah warfüd lemdan. 
10 I wafjawh lamwal waktl labtal 
20. wi’ jik menshal watgül ma kan 
11 P. yakün figlim asdig wamgim 
22. a'la grayzim men khawf ji an, 
19 i 1h ma zal afshi m'addal 
24. wamnayn tenzel fidfah fergan. 
13 b atstb le'bud wal-khayl men layd 
26. lem‘adla mstd lawgüf Iman 


Y 


À. 


بعري" 
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14 0 ayyak la‘bad 
28. wat‘tid ‘abbäd 

15 p la‘bad menfam 
30. al-khayr meltam 


Poem 36 


1. ahmedt allah alls femnayn 
2. dahr am'a shaykha mal-‘aynayn 


Folio 17 


Poem 37 
. layyän alls mà gat alyan 


. gasu lins u gastih alan 
an-nas alls jatu bil-man 
ablemläs ’imed al-merhin 
. 'essds a'la khalg ar-rahman 
ajla meghwas alls ma kan 
4ddwt waswas al-geman 

9. wajla zad adnäs ash-shaytän 
10. walls yemred bish-shams 'sbàn 
11. wamza men laghras ilā kan 
12. wall yebghs yelbes liman 
13. walli jih albas u la kan 
14. (u)wdasa fas u meknas 0 
15. amjanes men khalq al-mannän 
16. sakkan tenkäs alls ma kan 
17. mà tenqàs ath al-bizan 
18. hadhash-shaykh w lahs teftat 
19. lila huwa yan-nds abgat 


بر وح EUR D‏ = م 


Poem 38 
1. ‘aynak led-dam'a lagya 
2. lashyakh atla thrak shagya 


3. warfedt an-nas al-bagya 
4. makhallak alls sägya 


Poem 39 
1. marhabts billi kel niir 
2. (u)marhabts bills ma yghür 


. quib u shaykh w ghawth az-zamän 


led-din tengad 
ungel hejdán. 
lel-hag wv tam 
baynät yman. 
ash-shaykh. 


zawwagni islya’ al-ferga. 
zawwagnt surür al-malga. 


abla hadith u bel-qur'àn. 
mutahhar galbu men ladnas. 
makhalla fih alls yengas. 

dhik atid akhayr amn an-nàs. 
amed al-merhan ablemlas. 
kan al-khalq ahtàjal-'essas 
"ekhassu fid-dahr al-meghwas 
alls fthem kan al-waswas. 
men galb alls sabu ladnas 
abra‘ Gd teal aflashmas. 
bil-bärüd abnhalbu laghrás. 
wasälu men limàn alsbas. 
yakhtsh alla khattah albas 
dar azman af-fas u meknas 
alls ma kan ’stid ajnàs. 
'*'addal yakun at-tenkas. 
shayet fu-qryas al-quyds 
asyas men lasyäs amn an-nàs 
Jfamr as-säs am-nàs ablasás. 


men khawfak men sawwarak. 
yumen hallayt absärak 
wasgayt an-nas anwarak 


lel-khalq u hiya darak. 


shawru muläna gädu. 
bahr an-nür amn avladu. 
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Folio 18 
Poem 40 
1. ‘&ebm fayyäm az-zahda wayyam al-tabig azydafin. 
2. atjs men lekhla meshtadda jish-shedda shaykhs mal-‘aynin. 
'djebns. 
3. hádhash-shaykh "sfawwoat sayfu val-mashta.vifüt akhrifu. 
4. mà yenshaf amnadam kifu fel u la gawl u la yaqin. 
5. wamnddam shaf atradafu lagsa‘u wa'shàh al-mitayn 
6. walfayn u shaf atwagifu wayya hag ajar al-miskin. 
T. ya'raf ‘annu men tasrifu fakwan alls bth at-takwin. 
8. fe'lu zayn u gawlu kifu (u)la yaf al kum al-fe'l az-zasm. 
‘ajebns. 
9. antam ana mans lähi ful-hal alls yaslah 3ahs. 
10. wahel figrig al-malahs wakten yahjalls sas ad-din. 
ll. nalfaz mah abghara sahi waqt a-tarb u sa‘et lehzin. 
12. abdhash-shaykh aski wallahi aski ya shaykhs mal-‘aynin. 
'ajebns. 
13. hadhash-shaykh agbal ma yawma leblad fih ath al-lawma. 
14. wamsdla zayna ma lima yaf 'alha waslu fe lu zayn. 
15. (u)‘aynu lej-jawda mashrüma (u)sharem btha ‘ad al-‘aynin. 
16. (u)yalfaz lels mà yatkhawma ‘an dawrat la‘wad az-zaynin 
17. mawjüdin u hadhu hima hadhu hima lak mawjūdīn. 
'ajebns. 
Folio 19 
18. khayyat wakhlat makhlat mà gat akhlat wakrat kel amm*aggat. 
19. ghallat wadhghat wamrat fil-khat gawm al-khat al-fawganiyin 
20. hat afmawsat ma gat anhat fih a'la mal awgif ad-din. 
21. ‘ajebns shaykht hag u gat galtenns shaykhs mal-‘aynin. 
‘äjebna. 
Poem 41 
1. hadhash-shaykh ahoasfu ‘adem ‘ayed men sheddet khalasu. 
2. ma yestakhbar fih amnddam wakhbar famnädam men rasu. 
9. hadhash-shaykh amn alls yendar ma yensab emn awwal lakhbar. 
4. fat amlas men kheltet lankar lankär al-gàss temlasu. 
5. wamrasu waktübu lanwar lanwar aktübu wamrasu. 
6. men tekhrasu famr al-qahhar ‘ad amm”ast men tekhräsu. 
T. barüdu warsasu lasrar waski bärüdu warsasu. 


hadhash-shaykh mal-‘aynin. 
Poem 42 

1. yasgins sagya narjäha 

2. ash-shaykh alli bis-safäha 


men lanwar abla tanahi. 
wal-malahi mahu lah. 
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3. tla wasäha wasäha wala mà wasäha lahe. 

4. ganäy alls ma yetgäna ajlabiu sagya ‘ajlana. 

5. ash-shaykh al faddal muläna asga men nüru wallahi. 

6. antàj washbala wana baynät antāji washbäha. 

yasgins. 
Foho 20 

7. ash-shaykh alls ‘adem süru lezm akhlagt temshs shawru. 

8. jaytu fasel fih andüru yesgt galbi sagya làhs. 

9. tasgal galbs me(n)mahdhüru ‘ageb ghawst fil-malaM. 
10. mà yesgins khats nüru wa ma raytu me(n)làhs. 
11. yim asma't akhbäru nebghth wal-galb alla meshshawwaq bih. 
12. (u)hadha ma jaytu tame‘ fih sagya naslah biha Jaha. 
13. (u)fadiullah daru faydih wandüru men fadlsllahs 

yesgunt. 
14. lablad aligat askanha lezm akhlagt tatwattanha. 
15. nafha kent ensawwal ‘anha hadhash-shaykh abhawl allah 
16. menha làhs làhs menha laht menha menha lahe. 
yesgini. 
Poem 43 

1. marhabt bills shat fat lashyakh ayn ahdawlu. 

2. ash-shaykh alls jam‘a shtat alma: ah wabgaulu. 

3. mal-‘aynin al-mubankat lahl at-ta/m amshaulu. 

4. dhàk alls ‘elmu matlat amdinu ma teddawlu. 
Poem 44 

1. marhabts bills dakhlin as-saldtin af bay tu. 

2. ash-shaykh al-lilu gan‘tn lashyakh u hàdhs shit‘tu. 

3. màl-'agnin alle gabzin men jaddu ‘ayn ashri‘tu. 

4. bth u biha mettab‘in bina hiya tabt‘tu. 

Folio 21 
Poem 45 

1. lesh-shaykh angedna kamlin (u)gabbazna senna zayna 

2. walla ma kenna wahlin afsebba gebl amjina. 

lesh-shaykh. 

3. gaynak u kenna dayin gelna hàlak metgay‘in. 

4. (u)dhtk alls ftha sayin -andirik atnayjina 

5. men day'a biha shay in kenna men gabl amjina. 

6. walla la kenna (ày'in lel-mawla sym aw' asma 

7. anju fawqayt ambäy'in (u)jnahdu hadiya zayna. 

lesh-shaykh. 


8. jaynak atlafa yasslit ala hassädu bidhdhghit. 


9. alis lafadel jayt ghit 
10. al-hayet bina layhut 
11. sla ma rayna zall hayt 


12. amjina lells shárna 

13. ahmed nàlu sawwärna 
14. yalt ‘edna fidyarna 
15. wallayna lakhbayyärna 


16. tezyäfu lel-khattar zayn 
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17. asl ’izallu metghaddyin 
18. wasl Datu met‘ashshyin 
19. mà sha allah al-hag zayn 
20. wasma‘na biha jäyin 


21. ash-shaykh ajmàlu war-rmak 
22. mà tetlebhem lu ma‘tak 
23. wahna dawretna nür hak 


24. (u)la rafed bina kün dhak 


Poem 46 
1. la bad atgisak me(n)bb^id 
2. wahna yash-shaykh alla ‘bid 
3. wata fat al-majid lak 
4. ketlu har atgawid lak 
5. ‘an la‘bad atlamid lak 


6. nürak ma yegdir yenjhad 
7. was-serr alls ma nal had 
8. faydin ar-rabb u ser ‘and 
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9. wa‘nadak kedhb u latgad 
10. dhik at-tawras lemsaggma 
11. wazha(d)tt alls mà yensma 
12. gaydak len-nàs amiin m*a 
13. watj1b al-ghayth amnassma 
14. (u)‘aynin an-näs amsharrma 
15. w1fut ad-dahr amsallma 


H, T. NORRIS 


afdalhem zarrabbina. 
al-hayet häyet bina. 
yuzallal bth alina. 
lesh-shaykh. 

wayya dhäk alls zàrna. 
bina me(n)yytim amyina. 
mezelna zark a'lina. 
lakenna mà wallayna. 
lesh-shaykh. 

amnayn jih amgaylin. 


wasl assa mashshakkayna 
(u)dhi la'adet fina 
hadhi diyafa zayna. 
(u)shafnaha yümen jayna. 
lesh-shaykh. 

wanyagu wall ghayr dhak 
menhem ‘altya zayna 
lakhlagat w käfina. 
lesh-shaykh. 

dhak allt räfed bina. 
lesh-shaykh. 


gasd at'ud atlamidak. 
abid a'byd a‘bidak 

mulk a‘bidu wahstd lak. 
la‘bad u ‘arf ahstdak. 
watlamid atlamidak. 
la‘bad. 

a'la mayma an-nds bad. 
a'malt afl dak. 
rabbak muhanns faydak. 


waqt atriiz at‘anidak. 

sheft amn amnayn amgayyma 
bil-hag u zag azhidak. 

yegder yakawfar gaydak 

men lasrar alls faydak. 
shawrak wan-nàs a‘bidak. 
lawlàdak watlamidak. 

la‘bad. 
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16: madda ma jatak fit-dlaf 

17. shaha(d)tt ar-rabb ablakhlaf 
18. ler-rabb an-nür u had raf 
19. hlah gum al-yüm khaf 
20. wardak men lama wazzhaf 
21. maret ‘an wardak manshaf 
22. men habb aydik allashraf 
23. murtdak yeflesh maykhaf 
24. wamstdak mebni ledd‘af 
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2D. wala majmt' an-nàs “ds 
26. fihsidak ta‘mad kul bas 
21. zidak ghalz af kul nas 
29. waydak led-din abnat sas 


Poem 47 
1. fid-darayn am'allih 
2. shaykhs hàdha ‘arbih 
. ma gaddu walls bth 
aljawwad amm*asth 
. quib asmuyyet laqtab 
. ahl ardy u leghwab 
. war-rà^ wal hallab 


Poem 48 
1. ‘aft allah az-2afya 
2. walah 41b al-'afya 


-1 O» oP من‎ 


Poem 49 
1. marhabts billi la nshaf 
2. (u)ymarhabts bills maykhaf 
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Poem 50 
1. lashyakh al-jabruk astahdaw 
2. la kanu mà jabrük akhlaw 


3. khäzu lashyakh af dahr al-jawr 


4. wa them khafi kan ash-shawr 
5. samu ‘annak faydik an-nür 


laksans walls jak taf. 
(u)rayt af waqt atshatidak. 
alah ah ’sridak. 

wahel fahwal uw ‘dak. 
yebrs w zr a gudak. 

kifu ra‘ atlamidak. 

‘adu yümen habb aydak. 
washhad ‘anne muridak. 
(u)hemdet binay amsidak. 
la‘bad. — 


là ya‘ mal ftk al-bas ghas. 
wasta midak fihstdak. 
fi-hassad asta‘midak. 

ma yengas astajwidak. 

(u) farz atid athebbaydak. 
la‘bad. 


atla khalqu yabghih. 
ama sherfet lajwad. 
am'àhem ma yetgad. 
amm*àsi al-jawwad. 
sadru menna lawrad. 
al-qayed wal-warrad. 
waz-zayyat u la‘rad. 


slagtha lak shamla. 
letrabak hadhi kámla. 


atkhaf ajyash adana. 
min sht khats milana. 


yum al-jabrük u huma dhük. 
walla kalhamd alls jabruk. 
lashyakh. 

(u)dahr as-sayba wal-jahl adhir. 
waktan jayt anta gabl uk. 

alls tahdi bihu raghbuk. 
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. (u)gal ash-shaytän alhem madhkür 


6 
7. (uymadhkür an alls jah ’veür 
8. bahru kan ash-shayiän az-zür 
9. walla matrik «ud dür 

10. ‘adu la talbuk aflaghrür 


11. (u)‘agbu tarku dhak amn as-sür 


12. düru sharbat amn abhir 
13. al güsük u raw al-madyür 


14. abhürak fin-nür u sürak 
15. gadhbu gad al jak szürak 
16. walls ghaleb gawm adhürak 
17. gürak wazhürak wabhürak 
18. hàbük amn ajrimat nürak 
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19. ghayyart ab-‘elmak wan-nasra 
20. mà tekte(b)mmen u là tagra 
21. bil-fatwa wasaytu gaira 

22. mushkilat u hadhs fakhra 

23. wa'gadt allashyakh al-gagra 
24. mà lahgik u làhs bra 


2b. fatat lakhbar am'àk u fat 

26. khelta menhem shawrak wallat 
27. waktan shafu gawmak mà rat 
28. (u)nasrük u nagrak rabbak fat 


Poem 51 
1. me(n)llezmak ma yatraf ‘aynik 
2. az-zàher wal-baten faydik 
3. (u}mul al-'elm ahkamt akra‘u 
4. washtant aglaybu wasbä'u 
D. makhallak ahkamt adhra‘u 


6. anta bal al-khat af lalwäh 

7. u tat mlak len-näs al-gàh 
8. fighrad u fishab u fibtah 

9. sarräh u rimah al-lamrah 


dhāk ash-shaykh al-mahu madrük. 
yasbah lu'abd abyaz mamlük. 
al-gàl alhem hag w mahbük 
al gal alhem kämel matrük 
waf laghrür tla ma talbük 
al gal ash-shaytän u warduk 
an-nür al fik sharbu u dhük. 
ammu fid-dahr 'sqvsuk. 
ju“elm u zuhurak shawrak 
men la‘bad al jaw’ sztirak 
bih afdahrak femmayn uk 
dhük u la‘bad alls rawük 
wamn ajrimat ‘Umak habük. 
lashyakh. 


lashyakh a'la kam me(n)mmarra 
sara wahda waktan daritk 
wahda wa'razt u la shekliik 
Jayez btha‘an dhitk u dhük 

u 'arfu'anhem waktan 'arfük 
kanak ya shaykhs mà lahgük 
lashyakh. 

lashyakh akhbarak waktan jät. 
wakhlat fawwal marra hasdük. 
kün al-khayr a‘la thrak talbük 
men nasret lak rabbak nasrük. 
lashyakh. 


mawyüd aflagraya faten. 

al-'elm ez-zaher wal-baten 
wadhrä‘u fi jmi'anwa'u 

layn aghlabtu walha faten 
(u)makhallak al-galbu shaten 
me(n)llezmak ma yatraf “aynik. 
wal-kuräs u fahm ash-sharrah 
wakhlef fi jmi al-mawaten. 

(u) filjam al-kedya wal-baten. 
(u)'and al-hisyän af lam ten. 
me(n)llezmak ma yatraf ‘aynik. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


ab À FURTHER NOTE ON THE DEVSHIRME 


In his article, ‘Some notes on the devshirme’ *, Dr. V. L. Ménage deals in 
some detail with the vexed problem of the status in law of the members of the 
Ottoman slave institution. His commenta are directed toward what he gives 
as Dr. Papoulia’s conclusion concerning the problem, that ‘the kma, the 
“ passing-out ” from the various training-schools, amounted to a modified 
manumission and bestowed a status comparable with that of the “client " 
(mawld) in the classical Muslim world’. Having quoted passages from two 
documents of the mid-fifteenth century and a notation in the contemporary 
histories of the same period, Dr. Ménage concludes: ‘ These three examples 

~ suffice to show that—in the middle years of the fifteenth century at least— 
a Ğikma did not automatically bring with it legal manumission ; thus although 
the ¿Ikma as an institution seems to imitate the Mamluk kharj—and the term 
itself sounds very like & calque—it differed from it fundamentally in that the 
i6 oghlant, unlike the Mamlük, was not (or perhaps not necessarily) then 
ceremonially manumitted ’. 

Evidence which would seem further to confirm Dr. Ménage’s conclusion 
and also to allow one to extend it to cover practice in at least the first half of 
the sixteenth century is to be found in an anecdote related in a biographical 
work, the Kata’sb a‘läm al-akhyär min fugah@ madhhab al-Nu‘man al-mukhtar 
by Mahmüd b. Sulayman al-Kaffawi (d. 990/1582).2 Born in Kaffa, the author 
came to Istanbul in 949/1542-3, received a medrese education, taught for a 
time, and then became a 0645, in which capacity he served several times in 

` Kaffa and also in Gallipoli. His major work, the Kata'4b, is a collection of 
biographies, in Arabic, of Hanafi ‘ulama’; the last part of it pertains to the 
Ottoman ‘ulama and would seem to have been written between Sha'bàn 
985/October 1577 and Safar 987/April 1579.4 This last portion of the Katá'wb 
is based to a large extent on Tashkóprüzade's وتوم كله‎ al-nu‘mantyya, but 
particularly in his biographies of sixteenth-century scholars al-Kaffawi adds a 
good bit of material not to be found in Tashkôprüzäde’s work. 

The evidence in the Kat&1b which bears on the present point is an anecdote 


1 BSOAS, xx1x, 1, 1966, 64-78, especially 65-70. The article is in large part a critique of a 
recent work by Dr. Baailike Papoulia on the devghirme system, the bibliographical details of 
which are given in Dr. Ménage’s article. 

2 This work, hereafter referred to as the Katd’sb, has not been published. The text below is 
taken from Reisülktittab MS no. 690 (dated 1086/1675-6) in the Süleymaniye Library in Istanbul, 
and all further references are to that MS I should like to take this opportunity to thank the 

j.. authorities of the Süleymaniye Library for making this MS available to me. 

š For the details of his life, see New'i-zàde ‘Atal, Hadd’tg al-hagd’tg fi takmilat al-Shaqa tq, 
Istanbul, 1268/1852, 272-3. 

* al-Kaffawi refers in the Katá'ib to the fact that Mulla Shams al-Din Ahmad b. al-Qadi Badr 
al-Din was Mufti (Shaykh al-Islim) at the time of writing and that Mullä Muhyi '1-Din Muhammad 
b. Shaykh Muhammad Oivi-zàde was qüdi ‘asker of Rumeli : see the Kata’, fols. 402v, 391r, 
400v, and ‘At&’l, op. oit., 260, 292. 
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related by the author in his biography of Mulla Muhyi ’1-Din Muhammad b. 
‘Ali b. Yüsuf Bali b. Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Fenàn (Ibn Fenäri) which 
concerns a dispute between that scholar, who held the office of 06405 ‘asker of 
Rumeli from 929/1523 to 944/1537, and the famous Grand Vizier (from 
929/1523 to 942/1536) Ibrahim Pasha, for long the favourite of Sultan 
Sulayman. al-Kaffawi, having mentioned that the stories about Ibn Fenari 
and events concerning him are too numerous to relate in full, continues : 5 


من جملتها انه كان يوما فى الديوان العالى استمع بقضية فحل محل الحم قآخر 
فى $4 كى ينكشف حقيقة Tail‏ غاية الانكشاف وكانت تلك القضية معلومة 
للوزر QA‏ ياشا المقتول فقال الوزير يا مولانا هذه صحيحة Ul‏ اشہد ا وليس dE‏ 
التأخير فقال شهادتك غير مقبولة عند الشرع at‏ الوزير وقال ولاى” شىء لا 
تقبل sl‏ قال Le ALY‏ غير معتق elas‏ الوزير de de»‏ السلطان وكانت 
له منزلة عظيمة عند السلطان سليان خان فشك اليه وبكى ue JU,‏ الله تعالى ايها 
السلطان ان المولى ابن الفنارى هتك عرضى وحرمتى فى الديوان العالى وقال كذا وكذا 
وعرض عبيدك الوزراء عرض هذا SE‏ العالى فقال السلطان dl‏ الغازى عليه 
in JI‏ يا salt‏ هذا امر مشروع ddl‏ المزبور قوال GLE‏ متصلب فى الدين لا 
يداهن احدا ابدا وهذا شأن العلماء Ul GEG i‏ احاف منه Ub‏ انت فاعتقاك اليوم 
فاذهب csl‏ وقل T 4j‏ السلطان تقبل e ols‏ وجأء الى الديوان العالى وقال 
ايها المول (gel‏ السلطان تقبل Gols‏ قال لا قال cy‏ شىء قال هذا اد عاء 
السلطان فاقر بالعتق ثم كتب GM‏ المزبور كتاب عتاق ذلك الوزير oleh‏ ف 
غد اليوم بمحضر الاركان ف الديوان العالى de JU,‏ هذا كتاب عتاقك OY‏ تقبل 
شبادتك eae] las‏ جرأة من الاول. 
Among (the stories about Ibn Fenari) is that one day he was in the imperial‏ ° 
diwan, hearing a case at law and acting as judge. He delayed in (giving) the‏ 
decision so that the truth of the case might become plain beyond doubt. That‏ 
case was known to the vizier Ibrahim Pasha, “the Slain ”, who said: “O‏ 
Mulla, this case is incontrovertible and I am witness to it; it leaves no room‏ 
for delay ". (Ibn Fenäri) said: ‘‘ Your testimony is unacceptable under the‏ 
Shana". The vizier was horrified and said: “ Why is my testimony not‏ 
acceptable ? ”, to which he replied: “ Because you ard an unmanumitted‏ 
Slave". The vizier rose and went in to the Sultan; he was held in great .‏ 
esteem by Sultan Sulayman Khan. He complained to him and wept, saying:‏ 


“ May God make you immortal, O Sultan. Mulla Ibn Fenari has dishonoured. 
and disgraced me in the imperial diwdn, saying thus and so. The honour of 


5 Katt, fol. 394v. 
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your slaves, the viziers, is as the honour of your exalted person”. Sultan 
Sulayman al-Ghàzi—upon whom be mercy—said: “O Ibrahim, this is a 
matter determined by law. The Mulla whom you name is one who always 
speaks the truth, who is not to be moved m matters of faith, and who never 
flatters anyone. This is the province of the holy ‘ulama’, and I stand in awe 
of it. But as for you, I this day free you, wherefore go to him and say: ' The 
Sultan has freed me; my testimony is acceptable’ ". (Ibrahim Pasha) returned 
to the imperial diwán and said: “O Mulla, the Sultan has freed me; my 
testimony is acceptable ”. (Ibn Fenari) said ° No’ and (Ibrahim Pasha) said 
° Why *'. He said: “ This is but allegation. Hither the Sultan must affirm 
this before me or I must have clear evidence ". Then (Ibn Fenari) went in (to 
the Sultan) to submit the cases to him and (the Sultan) affirmed the manu- 
mission. The aforementioned Mulla thereupon drew up the document of 
manumission for that vizier and gave it to him the next day in the presence 
of the leading men in the imperial divan, saying: “ Take this, your document 
of manumission. Now your testimony is acceptable”. And this (i.e. his 
humiliating Ibrahim Pasha by giving him his document of manumission in the 
presence of the diwan) was an.odder piece of daring than the first (1.e. his 
having raised the matter of [brahim Pasha's status in the first place).' 

From the fact that even so highly-placed and well-connected 8 personage as 
Ibrahim Pasha was, while Grand Vizier, still technically an unmanumitted slave, 
it would seem clear that well into the sixteenth century the &kma did not 
carry with it automatic legal manumission, if indeed it ever did. At the same 
time, however, both the story itself and al-Kaffawi’s concluding comment on 
it suggest that the challenging of the legal status of at least the higher-ranking 
members of the slave institution was an unusual occurrence ; one may, perhaps, 
conclude from this that Ottoman legists of this period tended normally to 


overlook the technically servile status of such men. 
B. C. REPP 
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JOHN Van SETERS : The Hyksos : a new 
investigation. xix, 220 pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1966. $6.50, 48s. 


The Hyksos remain a perennial object of 
comment and controversy in the history of 
Egypt and the ancient Near East. This new, 
comprehensive, and up-to-date study by 
Dr. Van Seters is a notable and well-balanced 
contribution to its theme. 

In his introduction, the author notes the 
opposing views of the Hyksos rule in Egypt 
as represented by Séve-Siéderbergh and Helok, 
and ably criticizes the often sloppy use of the 
term Hyksos for cultural phenomena where 
it is unjustified. The poverty of direct 
Egyptian evidence leads him to survey first 
the archaeological data of the relevant period 
in neighbouring Syris-Palestine. 

In part r, therefore, Dr. Van Seters deals 
with the chronology of the Palestinian Middle 
Bronze Age in relation to that of Egypt (ch. 1), 
before turning to a compact and very handy 
summary of the material oulture of Middle 
Bronze Age Palestine: fortifications (glaois, 
gates, siege warfare, etc.), urban life (palaces, 
temples, maggeboth; burial customs), and 
crafts and arts (pottery, metallurgy ; Egyptian 
objects, scarabs ; cylinder-seals, ivories, eto.). 
In ch. v, the author tackles the thorny 
question of how to interpret Egyptian monu- 
ments found in Middle Bronze Syris- 
Palestine—Egyptian rule, or diplomatio con- 
tacta? A good clue is afforded by literary 
evidence, the ‘Story of Sinuhe’, which 
indicates not direct rule but in fact intensive 
diplomatic relations between Egypt and the 
Levant. The exeoration texts may be an 
Egyptien reaotion to & growing independence 
of power in Syria-Palestine, a trend only 
briefly halted by  Neferhotep I in the 
Thirteenth Dynasty. 

In part xr, ‘The Hyksos in Egypt’, we come 
to the main problems of the subject. In the 
late Twelfth and early Thirteenth Dynasties, 
increasing numbers of Asiatics appear in 
Egypt—but whether as prisoners of war, 
results of & slave trade, or from immigration 
into voluntary servitude, it is impossible to 
say; several such factora may have operated 
concurrently. The role of the Eastern Delta 
in the late Middle Kingdom here finds a useful 
discussion, a8 springboard for the rise of the 
Hyksos rulers. 

The main part of ch. vii (‘ Rise of the 
Hyksos °) is reproduced from Dr. Van Seters’s 
paper in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 
L, 1964, 13-23. This is his very persuasively 
argued suggestion that the ' Admonitions of 


an Egyptian sage’ reflects the fall of Middle 
Kingdom Egypt to the Hyksos, and not the 
collapse of Old Kingdom Egypt at least 500 
years earlier as commonly thought. His 
arguments from terminology for foreigners 
and in administration plus the nature of 
Egyptian relations with (e.g.) Crete seem 
particularly appealing. With the ' Admoni. 
tions' phrase 'to show the Asiatios the state 
of the land’ (p. 118), one may aptly compare 
Genesis xli, 9-17. Dr. Van Seters pointe out 
the distinction between Josephus’ account of 
the Hyksos as a massive invasion and the less 
highly-ooloured accounts of the epitomes 
(Africanus, etc.), indicating that the latter 
perhaps offer a more realistic account; here, 
he aligns with Säve-Süderbergh rather than 
Helck, probably justifiably. 

Discussion of the location of the Hyksoa 
Delta-capital Avaris leads the author into the 
whole vexed problem of Eastern Delta 
topography revolving round the location of 
both Avaris and the later capital Pi-Ramesse, 
probably successive but widely separated 
phases in time of the history of à single site. 
As between Tanis and Qantir and environs, 
Dr. Van Seters marshals very powerful 
arguments indeed in favour of the latter as 
site of Avaris-Pi-Ramesse. At Tanis, virtually 
nothing is in situ before the Twenty-first 
Dynasty, whereas Qantir has yielded remains 
of a palace of Rameases I, and many doorways 
from houses of his high officials. Literary 
evidence on the environment and geographical 
connexions of Pi-Ramease also fit the Qantir 
district far better than Tanis; the reviewer 
is particularly pleased to see the evidence of 
the ‘ Waters of Re’ properly applied to this 
question, a factor given too little weight 
hitherto. 

In ch. x, Dr. Van Seters argues (like other 
recent writers) for one main Hyksos Fifteenth 
Dynasty of six rulers. These kings would 
include Khyan, Apopi (with three prenomina), 
and Khamudy—other candidates for member- 
ship remain less certain for sheer lack of 
evidence. The Sixteenth Dynasty (again, 
often agreed now) is merely local princelings. 
The régime of the Hyksos (ch. xi) the author 
views as analogous to the system of alliances 
between states common in contemporary 
Western Asia and here exemplified by the 
links between the Hyksos, Theban, and Nubian 
Dynasties in Egypt. 

Hyksos religion (ch. xii) and ethnio origins 
(ch. xiii) are much controverted. Dr. Van 
Seters offers an eminently sane and careful 
treatment of both. The oult of Seth was 
favoured, but certainly not exclusively 
(e.g. Apopi is called ‘living image of Re’, 
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the sun-god, ete., p. 172). Western Asiatic 
equivalents for Seth and other deities 
(followed by fuller syncretiam in the New 
Kingdom) are from the West-Semitic pan- 
theon—Baal, Anath, eto.—not from Harrian 
or Hittite ciroles. This agrees with the clear 
attestation of West Semitic names among the 
Hyksos, whereas Hurrian names are only 
occasionally possible and so far are not yet 
provably attested. Hence, it is fair to suggest 
on present evidence that the Hyksos rulers 
were Semitic rather than, say, Hurrian or 
Indo-Aryan. Semitic place-names in the 
Delta agree. 

In short, Dr. Van Seters has made a major 
and valuable contribution to a notoriously 
tricky fleld. 

K. A. KITCHEN 


WOLFDIETRIOE FisoHxR: Farb- und 
Formbezeschnungen in der Sprache der 
aliarabischen Dichtung : Untersuchun- 
gen zur Wortbedeutung und zur Wort- 
bildung. xxiv, 447 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1965. DM 76. 


This book, like the author’s previous study 
of demonstratives, is characterized by 
thoroughness and exactitude. The supporting 
references are full, and the discussion of the 
pointe which are brought up is always clear 
and almost always easy to follow. Subsidiary 
matter, even when it is of importance, is kept 
to the footnotes. This is done, for example, 
with material of considerable significance for 
comparative Semitics. 

The author follows up a number of theses 
in the course of one connected argument. It 
seoms to the present writer, however, that the 
most important contribution is the contention 
that, despite the unbroken tradition of Arabic 
philology, and the importance of its contri- 
bution to our understanding of pre-Islamic 
poetry, the Arab philologists did not properly 
conceive of the nature of the differences in 
the conception of colour between the old 
poetical language and their Classical Arabic. 

Thus for example the colours jaun, asmar, 
azrag, and aşma were understood in their 
Classioal Arabic sense. The author argues 
convincingly, by a study of the relevant 
passages in the old poetry, that jaun, which 
was later understood as ‘ black, white, brown, 
dark brown, eto.’, but which clearly cannot 
mean all of these in the same place at the 
same time, can have the meaning ‘ of strong 
or intense colour, coloured (as opposed to 
colourless)’ in all of the passages quoted. 

Similarly asmar means not ‘ brown’ but 
‘tough, strong, elastic’; agmd refers not 
to a colour but to ‘dry, thirsty, hard’; and 
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azrag means not ‘blue’ but ‘glittering, 
flickering '. 

Bald as these statements may appear as 
statements, the argumenta are well-supported 
and convincing. One might suggest, rather 
ungratefully, that some of these new inter- 
pretations could be further confirmed by 
contrasting them with words of approximately 
the same meaning. Thus contrasting asmar 
with other words meaning ‘hard’, it might 
be possible to add to the author’s definition as, 
more or less ‘hart, fest und elastisch, zäh ° 
the further qualificatives ‘smooth, (some- 
what) shiny ’ (of. p. 89). 

In part o of this book the author deflnes 
his reconstruction of the old Arabio concept 
of the spectrum, and this is set out in a 
diagram on p. 237. The poles are abyad and 
aswad which refer respectively to ‘clear, 
white’ and to ‘dark, black’. Within terms 
of reference which refer therefore more to 
clarity than to colour, the three primary 
colours asfar, ajmar, and akhdar share the 
spectrum as follows. Beginning with the 
abyad pole and proceeding clockwise, ahmar 
will mean ‘ (light) red’ and '(dark) brown’ ; 
akhdar will mean ‘bine’ and ‘ black’ and 
‘green’;  agfar will mean ‘yellow’ and 
‘light brown’. 

Though these resulta, inadequately sum- 
marized above, seem to me to constitute the 
most important things in the book, they are 
here presented out of context. In the book 
they evolve along with the argument which 
covers inter alia the meaning of the af'alu 
pattern as it refers to colours and bodily 
characteristics, the relation of this af'alu 
form to the elative and the discussion of their 
grammatical categorization, and the various 
patterns other than af'alu which serve to 
denote colours and bodily characteristics. 

This study provides a stimulating object- 
lesson in what can be done in a critical re- 
examination of the old Arabic postry and 
will remain for many years & valuable book 
of reference for the Arabist and Semitist alike. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 


MOSHE PIAMENTA : Studies in the syntax 
of Palestinian Arabic: simple verb 
forms in subordinate and main clauses 
of complex sentences. (Oriental Notes 
and Studies, No. 10.) xvu, 232 pp. 
Jerusalem: Israel Oriental Society, 
1966. IL 18, $6. 


Following upon two earlier studies in 
Hebrew of the verbal system in Palestinian 
Arabio (one of which was reviewed in BSOAS, 
xxix, 2, 1966, 374—5), Dr. Piamenta has now 
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produced, in English and using structural 
terminology, a detailed examination of the 
same phenomena, here limited to simple verb 
forms, The value of such an approach to the 
problems of dialectal Arabic can hardly be 
exaggerated, where so far the emphasis if not 
the full weight of scholarship has been upon 
phonological and morphological phenomena. 
The impression thereby gained is that dialectal 
syntax, save for some lip-service to the (not 
wholly satisfactory)  distinotion between 
analytic and synthetic constructions, does 
not diverge to any great extent from the 
syntactical canons of Classical Arabic. That 
this impression is dangerously misleading and 
in many instances erroneous is demonstrated 
by the preaent study. The author has divided 
his examination into three parta. The first 
part consiste of an analysis of forms, in which 
ample illustration is provided of the possible 
combinations taken by simple verb forms to 
express tanse, mood, and aspect. The second 
part provides a system of cross-reference 
to theee combinations, and the third part is a 
discussion of other factors external to the 
verbal combinations used but which nevertho- 
less determine their functions. 

The significance of the author’s findings is 
most easily grasped from the table on 
pp. 219-20, especially for the temporal 
funotions of perfect (F1), imperfect (F2), and 
b-imperfect (BF2). Mood (subjunctive/jussive, 
imperative) and aspect (semantic value of 
(active) participial forms) are also shown, 
though the findings are more conventional. 
These are borne out by the examples, but 
modal constructions may deserve further 
investigation. Imperfect without prefix 
would, indeed, appear to be the rule in Arabic 
vernaculars, though the use of a subjunctive 
particle in other Semitic languages would at 
least suggest closer examination. 

Particularly striking is the variable fanction 
of b-imperfect (BE2). I wonder, however, 
whether ‘narrative present’ is not a more 
useful description of BF2 im the construction 
w-hu: rage fi-s-stkke bhari ra:i ganam 
(5.2.1.1 and 7.8.4), to be translated ‘ while 
returning on the road, he meets a shepherd ’. 
The same could apply to the examples in 
1.2.3.1. Again, one might ask what the 
difference is between BF2 in ‘ssia‘falna 
'ad(d)-ma mni'dar (bns'dar), and in w-huz bibns 
faltat "êro, which the author describes as time 
remoter than simple past (2.1.1.1) and time 
simultaneous with simple past (2.1.1.2), 
respectively. Indeed, the variety of BF2 is 
such that one is tempted to ask whether we 
are in fact dealing with the same morpheme 
throughout, and 80 to raise once again the 
old and vexed question of etymologies. A 
distinction between Levantine b- indicating 
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present continuous and the functions of BF2 
in the author’s examples (1.2.1.2) appears to 
be analogous to the use in Moroccan of bga 
(e.g. bga ka-yakol ‘he continues/continued 
eating °) and bgha (e.g. 'bghaw igeluh ‘ they 
intend/intended to kil him"), reapeotively, 
the former analogy being of course syntaoti- 
cally complicated by the presence of the 
particle ka- (which itself, pace Kampfimeyer, 
may not be limited to present continuous). 
A further aid to the etymological problem is 
provided by T. M. Johnstone, Eastern Arabian 
dialect studies, London, 1967, 143, 152, 163, 
169, 218, 247, showing the future particle 
bi/ba to be almost certainly derived from 
yabi/yaba eto. 

À further question is whether the application 
of structural terminology does not preclude, 
or at least render difficult, consideration of 
conventional rhetorical devices (the ' speech- 
act’). While the author does indicate the 
semantic function of pause (1.1.3.5), and 
streases the ambiguity of ha:da-l-wa:uwi 
yuo’ au ‘ale:-Likgacr kif-ma ydurr (8.3.1.1, 
7.8.6), at one point he states that the taxeme 
of order is subject to the selection of con- 
junctive markers and conditioners (7.3.1), and 
at another that the taxeme of order defines 
the meaning of ambiguous conjunctive 
markers (7.3.3). To be fair, I ought to mention 
that he concedes the importance of context 
in the same breath, and expands upon this in 
7.6. But it seems, then, moonsistent not to 
include an alternative meaning for, say, 
basusf ‘iza-karn ragga‘u-l’anntirme (1.2.3.6), 
i.e. ° I am looking (this minute) to see whether 
they returned the bottle ’, in response to the 
question ‘ What are you doing ?’. Again, with 
regard to the function of context, the author's 
observations on the use of reference con- 
structions (7.8.0) for emphasis are most 
helpful, and one is tempted to ask to what 
extent these might provide a basis for re- 
examining the canons governing the classical 
‘did and, indeed, the whole structure of 
relative sentences in Classical Arabio. 

This is an excellent and most provocative 
study, whose techniques I should very much 
like to see applied to the entire range of 
Arabic dialects. 

J, WANSBROUGH 


T. M. JogNsroNg: Eastern Arabian 
dialect studies. (School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of Lon- 
don. London Oriental Series, Vol. 17.) 
xxxii, 268 pp. London, etc. : Oxford 
University Press, 1967. £5 5s. 


In his, in many senses, exemplary study 
‘Études sur quelques parlers de nomades 
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arabes d'Orient ’, AIEO, xx, 1938, 1-118, Ir, 
1937, 119-237, J. Cantineau ? divided the 
North Arabian Bedouin? dialects into three 
main groups: the Syro-Meeopotamian verna- 
culars, the Shammari dialects, and the 'Anazi 
dialecta. T. M. Johnstone, who has already 
published several papers on North Arabian 
vernaculars,* analyses in his new book the 
linguistic character of another subgroup of 
these dialecta, which he calls the Eastern 
Arabian (= EA) or coastal dialects, including 
those of Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, and the 
Trucial Coast. He considers these dialeota to 
be (v. p. 2) ' closely related to the ‘Anazi type 
dialeota in morphology. However, they can be 
cleatly distinguished from them phonologically 
and lexically as the result of specialized 
developments over the last 150-200 years '. 

The reviewer is in the somewhat embarras- 
sing position of having to review & book 
dealing with dialects with which he is not 
acquainted. Accordingly, I do not consider 
myself able to add to the material adduced by 
Dr. Johnstone. I shall have to content myself 
with the analysis of that material, in order to 
determine whether or not it is presented con- 
sistently, in the most convenient way, and 
whether or not it matches previous works, 
especially Cantineau's excellent study. 

The studies consist of five main parts, in 
addition to the introduction. This introduction 
(pp. xxiii-xxxii) first describes the historical, 
economic, and ethnographio background of 
those areas whose dialects are treated m the 
present study. It then gives a short biblio- 
graphy of the linguistic studies concerning or 
related to our dialects, and & short account of 
the methods of the author. Part 1 (pp. 1-18) 
deals with the general characteristics of the 
EA dialecte, part rr (pp. 19-40) with their 


1 Quoted Cantineau. Since the pagination 
of these two articles is consecutive, we refer 
to them, following Johnstone, by page number 
only. 

3 v. especially pp. 226 f., and of. also 
Johnstone, 1-2. 

3 I prefer to use the terms Bedouin and 
kadari dialeots, in order to designate verna- 
culars that evinoe special qualities (along the 
lines depioted by J. tineau, BSL, xr, 1938, 
80 ff.), while I would rather apply the terms 
nomads and sedentariea to denote a certain 
form of life. As a rule, as also in our case, 
nomads, of course, speak Bedouin dialects. 
This is, however, not always the case, and 
hence the need for this distinction. 

* v, e.g. p. xxi, where three articles are 
referred to. Now cf. also BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 
1-10, where the author discusses of 
gyllabication in the ken Arabic of ‘Ansira, 
and where (p. 15) the EA dialecte are also 
mentioned. 

5 The dialects of al-Has& are not examined 
in this study, v. p. 1, n. 3. 
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phonology, while part ur (pp. 41-141) treats 
of their morphology, and part 1v (pp. 142-72) 
contains notes on syntax. In the last part 
(pp. 173-251) texta of the different subdialects 
are given, with commenta and notes. 

The structure of the grammatical part seems 
to me to be rather clumsy. At first (v. p. xxx), 
Dr. Johnstone sets out the elementa of phono- 
logy and morphology * common to most or 
all KA dialects; thereafter the individual 
dialeots are considered as to the degree in 
which they differ from the dialect group. The 
result is that the author repeats himself about 
five times. Even worse, the reader interested 
in such a feature is obliged laboriously to 
collect the material from five different places, 
often only to realize that the dialects treated 
do not differ in that particular feature." Cf. e.g. 
the paragraph dealing with the tanwin 
(8 2.5.1) : 

p. 63 (the dialect group as a whole): ' Inde- 
finite nouns in non-final position may have the 
ending -an, -in, -en, which, however, is not 
inflected for case. In most dialects this is rare 
except in fixed expressions and proverbs, as: 
b-dndidsk ‘an Sayyin bayyin م‎ 

p. 87 (Kuwaiti): ‘The tanwin ending -in 
oocurs very infrequently except in proverbs 
and conventional phrases. The word Sayyin 
‘thing ' ocours rather as an occasional variant 
of gayy in non-final positions '.* 

p. 103 (Bahraini): ‘No examples were 
recorded in the Manüma dialect’. 

p. 117 (Qatari): ‘This (i.e. tanwin) occurs 
frequently in ordinary conversational style in 
Qatari, though it is not such an important 
feature of the noun as in central Nejdi dia- 
lects.... Examples: Jéayyin®... naasim- 
Mins... 

p. 127 (Dubai): ' This (i.e. tantwin) does not 
ocour in the town dialect, though it is common 
in the area as & whole '. 

This paragraph is wanting on p. 136 (Abu 
Zabi). 

p. 141 (Buraimi): ° Tanwin oocurs regularly 
in non-final positions in the dialect of Buraimi ; 
881 xs 


* In the notes on gyntax the dialect group 
as a whole is not discussed at all, and the 
author deals with the various dialects only 
separately. 

7 The fact (v. p. xxxi) that the numeration 
ig the game in each dialect section as in the 
section on the dialect group as a whole faoili- 
tates comparison to some extent. Nevertheless, 
the grammatical remains difficult to use. 

8 Note carefully that m the only example 
quoted on p. 63, it is again dayy that terminates 
in tanwin | 

° Again &ayyin! For this word occurring 
with tanwin, of. my The emergence and linguistic 
background of Judaeo-Arabic, OUP, 1965, index 
of words, s.v. shay’. 
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It goes without saying that it would have been 
preferable to treat this feature once only, the 
more 80 as the author did sum up (v. p. 18) the 
main differences between the various EA dia- 
lecta. Not only would much space have been 
saved, but also the use of the grammar would 
have been facilitated. 

Although Dr. Johnstone’s book is, in many 
ways, & supplementary study to Cantineau, 
and although Dr. Johnstone is well aware of 
this fact (v. e.g. pp. xxvi-xxvii), his analysis 
unnecessarily deviates sometimes from Canti- 
neau’s wording, both by adding wrong details 
and by omitting requisite ones. Thus in the 
very important paragraph (p. 2) discussing 
those shared characteristics of the North 
Arabian dialecte that do not ocour in the 
dialeots of contiguous areas, Dr. Johnstone 
notes three features : 

‘ (i) The affrication of kaf and gaf. 

(ii) The effect of the gutturals on syllable 

structure. 
(iii) The syllable structure of certain nominal 
and verbal forms.” 

Even a superficial comparison with Cantineau’s 
corresponding section (pp. 111 ff.) shows that 
Dr. Johnstone’s wording is wanting on the one 
hand and contains too much on the other: 
Cantineau is correct (a) when mentioning the 
affrication of qüf only, since the affrication of 
küf occurs in adjacent areas, v. Johnstone 
himself, 5. One wonders whether or not the 
mixture of intensity and height of the accent, 
which according to Cantinean (4) characterizes 
the North Arabian dialects, ocours in EA as 
well; Dr. Johnstone in his chapter on stress 
(pp. 28-9) does not mention it. Cantineau (g) 
considers the occurrence of -^ after those 
affixes of the imperfect which consist of a long 
vowel as a characteristic feature of the Bedouin 
dialects, but Dr. Johnstone does not mention 
this feature in this section (perhapa because it 
ocours outaide Arabia as well). The diphthongi- 
gation of some vocalic affixes of the perfect 
[Cantineau (f)] ocours partly in EA as well, v. 
Johnstone, 42. According to Johnstone 
(p. 165), ‘ there is ’ is bth in Hájiri, a ‘ typically 
Bedouin’ feature [and not bdh, as stated by 
Cantineau (D, $m initio]; on p. 249, n. 86, 
however, Johnstone quotes bih for most North 
Arabian Bedouin dialecta, thus raising doubts 
as to his first statement as well. As for the use 
of 6 preceding the imperfect (v. Johnstone, 
index, s.v. b[*]- as against Cantineau (h)), and 
the form of ‘here’ [v. Johnstone, p. 17 and 
p. 68, n. 7, as against Cantineau (D, in fine], 
the EA dialeota differ from the general North 
Arabian type. 

Similarly, when dealing with the effeot of 
gutturals on syllable structure, p. 6, Dr. John- 
stone does not mention, in spite of Cantineau’s 
statement (p. 167, which he quotes on p. 6, 
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n. 5 !), that the a has to be an original vowel 
and has to precede an original cluster. 

Dr. Johnstone has placed Arabic dialecto- 
logists under an obligation by presenting this 
important study on the EA dialects, which, 
under the impact of changing conditions, are 
rapidly dying out (v. e.g. p. xxvii): the 
careful reader will peruge this book with good 
results. And it is to be hoped that & now 
edition of this work will be more condensed, in 
order to make the study of the various dialeota 
easier, and will integrate Cantineau's observa- 
tions more fully, so as to make it even more 
useful for those who have no previous know- 
ledge of the material. 

Some scattered remarks follow, on various 
individual features of the work. 

One will readily admit that the statement 
whether or not a dialeot belongs to the Bedouin 
type, is no more than attaching a label. 
Nevertheless, it does not seem quite super- 
fluous to analyse the EA dislects along the 
lines proposed by Cantineau in his paper in 
BSL (v. supra, p. 143, n. 3). The main feature 
which demonstrates the Bedouin character of 
our dialects is, of course, the voiced pronuncia- 
tion of gäf, which is quite regular (unvoiced q 
occurs, excluding borrowings from literary 


° Arabic, v. p. 20, only as a minor variant, v. 


Johnstone’a paper, JSS, vor, 2, 1903, 225). 
Moreover, interdental £ d, and d ocour rather 
than ocolusive ¿£ d, and d, d being due to 
Classical influence, and the ñ of the pronominal 
suffixes -ha, -hum is preserved (v. p. 66; of, 
however, p. 247, n. 14). Moreover, no particles 
occur to replace the státus consirucius con- 
struction (cf., however, pp. 91, 108). On the 
other hand, the distinot feminine plural forms 
are rather restricted (v. pp. 41-2, 109) and ($) 
ocours preceding tbe imperfeot, v. supra. 
Although, in accordance with Bedouin dialects, 
tl-bärka ‘ last night’ and ams ‘ yesterday ' still 
occur (s, p. 69, n. 2; p. 241, text nm, n. 9), the 
former word may denote ' yesterday ' as well. 

In my opinion, it was very useful that 
Dr. Johnstone (v. p. 175) did not apply & pure 
phonological transcription of the important 
texta, but brought out into relief the vacillation 
which characterizes every living speech (v. 
p. xxxii), especially vernaculars as mixed as 
the EA dialects (cf. p. v). Nevertheless, one 
would have welcomed some sort of phonological 
analysis and some samples of the texta (from 
each dialect) presented in some sort of broad 


phonological transoription. 


It is an interesting feature that, except in À 


certain phonetic environments, $, rather than 
a, occurs in open non-final syllables (v. p. 6). 
À similar feature in the 'Anaiza dialeot was 
analysed by Dr. Johnstone on pp. 4 ff. of his 
above-mentioned paper (v. supra, p. 148, n. 4). 
I would only like to remark that this transition 
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of a to ؟‎ is later than the disappearance of $ 
(and w) in this position. In other words, these 
dialects belong to the ‘ differentiating ’ dialecta 


x (v. Cantineau, 49), which preserve a in certain 


positions, rather than 1 (and w). At a later 
stage, when the sound shift eliminating + from 
open non-final syllables was no longer in 
operation, the a in this position developed 
into +. Therefore, original $ in open non-final 
syllables has been, as a rule, eliminated, 
whereas original a in this position appears as $ 
(cf. dlaal < *dilaal ' coffee pots’ as against 
zimaan < zamaan ‘ time’, nida < *nada ‘dew’ 
[a form like kitaab ‘ book’ preserving original t, 
is presumably a Classical loan], or the perfect 
kitabt < *katabt ‘I/you wrote’ as against 
Éribt < *SGrit ' I/you drank’). Dr. Johnstone 
was, it seems, aware of this fact (v. p. 28, § 6, 


-N where he states that f, and also $ < a, tends 


to become u in the contiguity of Iabials). 
Nevertheless, the express statement of this 
phenomenon is not, in our opinion, superfluous. 

p. 11: the fourth line from the bottom has 
to be transferred to the bottom of the page. 

p. 23: in closed non-final syllable a may 
pass into t, v. p. 240, text n, n. 8. 

pp. 24; 66: that the suffixed pronoun of 
the 8rd m.s, is etymologically -ah becomes 
clear only by the corresponding section on 
p. 14 (of. also Cantineau, 76; 152-4; 182 f.). 
Accordingly, a cross-reference would be 
advisable. 

p. 28, § 5(b) : gigtir (as well as čibiir, p. 30) 
contravenes the rule quoted. 

p. 59, §2.3.2(c): the wording of the state- 
ment ‘Most adjectives of the pattern af‘al 


^. denoting the elative have the fs. pattern 


fwla[a], as: aakar °“ other" f.s. ukra. How- 
ever one adjective of this type has the ending 
-a[h], thus awwalalh] “‘ first ’’ is very olumsy. 
In Classical Arabic at least only elatives used 
as superlatives in certain environments have 
the feminine fu'lá (which, obiter dictum, cannot 
be freely derived from every root), and one 
doubts (despite p. 63, last line) that it is much 
more frequent in these dialects. Moreover, 
aakar, although belonging to this pattern, does 
not, of course, belong to the elatives. Besides, 
since awwal, although originally belonging to 
this pattern, does so no longer and even forms 
a different feminine, it would be simpler to 
class it as fa‘‘al synchronically. At any rate, 
the wording ‘one adjeotive...thus' is a 
contradictio in adiecto. Equally awkward is 
_ the sentence (p. 145) ‘ Since the verb kaan has 
tno present tense in Arabic, nominal sentences, 
in which the copula is not explicit, are of 
frequent occurrence’; as if nominal sentences 
in Arabic were of secondary origin, and did not 
belong to the most ancient layer of language. 

p. 151, 89: conditional ida may precede a 
nominal clause as well, v. p. 184, text vin, I. 1. 
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In general, much more might have been 
inferred from Dr. Johnstone’s texts for the 
syntax of the EA dialects than is adduced in 
the notes on syntax, as, e.g., the use of the 
particle inn with the separate personal pronoun 
(p. 176, text 1, last sentence). 

p. 215, with p. 214, n. 80: I would prefer to 
analyse yinakkt as an active verb )' This Juha 
plays jokes’), and correspondingly nukta 
(3 lines before) as denoting ‘joke’; for the 
ordinary meaning of nakkat/nukia v. e.g. 
Hava's dictionary. 

p. 228, with p. 222, L 9: read: 'ywuuni 
p. 240, n. 12 : nouns terminating in Classical 
Arabic in -in < -tyun often end, in dialects, in 
the second radical consonant, & feature occur- 
ring in Middle Arabio as well, v. e.g. The 
emergence... (quoted supra, p. 143, n. 9; 
thanks to a printers’ error, this book is quoted, 
p. 249, n. 25, as being by Blanc), p. 107. 
Accordingly, nawaah is presumably a living 
form (as also hinted by Dr. Johnstone’s con- 
cluding words of this note). 

p. 241, n. 5: this note, rather than being 
where it is, should be transferred to the title 
of story 11. 

p. 244, n. 80: the occurrence of caaf ‘he 
saw’ instead of aaf is very interesting. 
I would tentatively propose that it arose from 
the use of the imperfect instead of the impera- 
tive: téuuf > čuuf ‘see!’ was interpreted as 
imperative and accordingly the secondary root 
čwf was derived from it. 

p. 246, n. 88: the point of this fragmentary 
story is perhaps this: the shopkeeper had 
invited Juha to taste his wares. Juha ate too 
much, and so the shopkeeper began to beat 
him. At this point, Juh& pretended that the 
cause of the beating was that Juh& had not 
desired to taste any of the food; so bad are 
these wares that nobody is ready to eat them. 
Thus Jubä takes vengeance for the shop- 
keeper’s blows. Accordingly, translate the last 
sentence ifigns ‘ala saan aakil (‘ala gaan with 
the imperfect!) halwa azyad ' he is hitting me 
in order that I eat more sweets ’. 

p. 246, n. 42: for ‘an governed by a com- 
parative in Middle Arabic, cf. J. Blau, A 
grammar of Christian Arabic, I (Corpus 
Seriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, 
OOLXVIL), Louvain, 1966, p. 246, $ 150, where 
(n. 25) further literature is quoted. 


J. BLAU 


BERNHARD LEWIN (ed): Arabische 
Texte 4m Dialekt von Hama, mit Ern- 
leitung und Glossar. (Beiruter Texte 
und Studien, hrsg. vom Orient-Insti- 
tut der Deutschen Morgenländischen 
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Gesellschaft, Bd. 2.) 48, 230 pp. + 


errata slip. Beirut: in Kommission 
bei Franz Steiner Verlag, Wiesbaden, 
1966. DM 16. 


This is the first substantial study of the 
dialect of one of the more important towns of 
Syria, on which until now we had only 
Littmann’s ‘Neuarabisches aus Hama’ 
(Z8, 11, 1924, 20-50). 

It deals shortly with phonology, morphology, 
and syntax (pp. 17*—48*), and the rest of the 
book is taken up with texts and translations 
(pp. 2-195) and & glossary (pp. 197-230). 

The least satisfactory part of the book is 
the small section on sounds and grammar. 
Here the author chooses to adopt the symbol 
q to indicate the glottal stop where this is 
‘etymologisch qäf” (p. 17*). This is not an 
indefensible position on diachronic and 
comparative grounds, but it is a difficult 
position to defend in a table labelled ‘ Phone- 
minventar'. The author maintains elsewhere 
(p. 18*) that gif and hamza are not differenti- 
ated in the speech of his informant. If this 
is 80, it is difficult to see why, for reasons of 
convenience, he does not use the symbol q 
rather than d. However, it is not likely to be 
so in all words. If in no other word, surely 
the uvular plosive occurs in the word qur'àn. 

One might also criticize the use in the 
transoription of the symbols à and a without 
any Berious attempt to distinguish the phonetic 
contexts in which they ooour, though a reading 
of the texts shows that this would not have 
been too difficult. The fact that a can occur 
in emphatic and non-emphatio contexts, for 
example, is a disadvantage. 

On phonetic grounds there is no reason 
why a and à should not be used as they are, 
however, and since the author makes it clear 
(on p. 18*) that his transcription is a phonetic 
one, it would have been to his advantage to 
make his treatment of sounds phonetic rather 
than phonological. 

The author says some extremely interesting 
things about à/d in relation to the pattern 
fat showing that the long vowel of a nominal 
form is à, against d in & verbal form. Thus 
contrast “dem ‘servant’ and م‎ 
‘serving’. Surely, however, this means that 
& and d must be regarded as distinot 
phonemes ? 

In the discussion of g and & (p. 35*) the 
author lists a number of words in which g 
ocours, borrowed from other dialects or from 
Turkish. To say that these loans are especially 
(° besonders °) from Egyptian or Turkish is 
misleading. Not many of the words are from 
Egyptian: a good number come from Bedouin 
dialects, and there are some which it is hard 
to characterize as loan-words. 
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In the case of another Bedouin borrowing 
(p. 34*) the writer transcribes dabbhak 
(~qabbahak (allah). One would expect 
cabbhak (= gabbkak) here, unless the dialect 
has changed the form in the borrowing. 

The little section on morphology and syntax 
is really misnamed, for there is very little on 
morphology ('Formenlehre") The author 
says some interesting things on syntax, 
however, especially on the use of the active 
participle. On p. 44* (§ 12.3.2) should not 
'arbata'£ read 'arbaja' 4 ? 

The texts themselves are excellent. They 
are composed of folk-tales, popular stories, 
and popular poetry. It is interesting to note 
that in poetry there are forms which do not 
occur in prose, as for example zägire (p. 20, 
1. 3 of the poem) as against *zjire (p. 28, 8 4.1). 
Some of the stories could well have done with 
some notes, however, and it would have been 
useful from a linguistio point of view to have 
had examples of ordinary speech. 

The vocabulary is good, but the use of 
Arabic orthography adds little to it and leads 
to difficulties. Thus for example kenns 
(etymologically ka’annt) appears under knn. 
This would be a better placing if the Arabic 
orthography had not been used. 

There are some detailed oommente. On 
p. 214 Blau is quoted but not the title of the 
book, and this cannot be determined from the 
bibliography. 

Under sën the author gives ya šën as meaning 
‘lieber Freund’. Since J£n means ' bad’ this 
needs some comment. This is given by Musil 
(Rwala). In his English version of a poem 
(p. 611) he translates this expression ‘ O ugly 
one’. In his notes (p. 615) he says ''' O 
rascal ! °’ an expression used in jest even with 
a person dear to one’. 

The author pute the form niala ' voll sem’ 
under the root nly, and adds without comment 
in Arabic orthography tmtala’. There is good 
reason to believe on comparative grounds, 
however, that míala > niala, and this is 80 
in a number of Nejdi dialects. 

We owe the author our thanks for giving 
us 80 much useful material on a dialect which 
was previously little documented. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 


Max WEISWEILER (tr): Arabische 
Märchen. (Die Märchen der Welt- 
literatur.) 2 vols. : 335 pp.; 311 pp. 
Düsseldorf und Köln : Eugen Diede--+ 
richs Verlag, [1965-6]. DM 33.60. 


Professor Weisweiler’s interesting selection 
of Arabio Unterhaltungsiiteratur contains 
material drawn from two very different 
sources. The first volume consists of transla- 
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tions of eight tales from the Ayasofya MS 
(incomplete) edited by Hans Wehr in 1956 
(Das Buch der wunderbaren Erzdhlungen und 
seltsamen Geschichten (Bibliotheca Islamica, 
18). The second volume includes 112 stories 
culled not only from standard adab works, 
such as those of Tanükhi, Tbahihi, Ibn ‘Abd 
Rebbihi, and Ibn Qutaiba, but also from 
writers like Tabari, Väqüt, Maqrizi, Nuwairi, 
and Ibn Battiita. Both volumes have been 
provided with notes of an historical nature 
&nd with useful observations on the art of 
story-telling in the Orient (1, 309-31; rr, 
285-307). 

My first question upon finishing the collection 
is whether the Märchen is an Arabio literary 
form at all. Indeed, the title Arabische 
Märchen poses more questions than it answers. 
Of the eight tales in the first volume only 
nos. 5, 6, possibly 7, and 8 could be described 
as ‘Arabic’, rather than simply Islamic or 
Oriental. And in what sense are they 
Märchen ? Following the lines of distmotion 
proposed by Benfey, Panzer, and  Lüthi, 
I should be inclined to call these folk-tales 
(Sagen) rather than fairy-tales (Märchen). 
To be fair, doubta appear also to have crossed 
the translator’s mind: his observations on 
the ‘stilistisohe Eigenarten' (1, 310) of these 
stories suggest that he, too, would rather not 
have called them Märchen. It has, of course, 
been argued that the typology established by 
studenta of European folk-literature is simply 
not valid for ita Oriental counterpart. But 
surely this assertion begs the question of the 
‘universal topoi’ and ignores the historical 
fact that a large portion of the Muslim Orient 
shares with Europe a single (Mediterranean) 
cultural heritage. Certainly, the second 
volume of this collection contains almost 
nothing that could be called a Mdrohen. From 
the point of view of content, if not always of 
form, these (like the ‘Thousand and one 
nights’) are either Sagen or Schwünke, both 
of which are Arabio literary forms. Appro- 
priately, the translator has subdivided these 
(except for the riddles, rz, 243-8) according to 
a principle more historical than typological, 
viz. ‘Aus grauer Vorreit”, ‘Im heiligen 
Krieg’, ‘Yon den Wundern der Gnade’, 
* Geheime Schicksalsmichte’, ‘ Zauber und 
Geister’, ‘Tier und Mensch’, ° Riteel’, 
* Allerlei Kurzweil ’. 

Now, it seems to me that the greatest value 
of a collection such as this one is the use to 


£ which it may be put in the interests of 
P 


comparative literature. Apart from basic 
questions about types and motifs, there is the 
ever-present problem posed by the coexistence 
of literary and oral transmission of the same 
tale. This factor is especially important for 
Arabic, where the cleavage between the spoken 
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and written languages has persisted rather 
longer than in Europe, and where the effects 
of this cleavage are psychological as well as 
literary. To understand this one need only 
compare the rather sterile narrative techniques 
of the ' Thousand and one nights” with the 
colourful colloquial of orally transmitted tales 
collected in recent years by orientalists, say, 
Meissner or Colin in Iraq and Morocco. And 
there are the usual perils of translation: a 
comparison of Professor Weisweiler’s some- 
what precious translation of the Kaukab- 
Ghaab story (1, 5-32) with the Arabio text 
edited by Wehr is in this respect most 
instruotive. This exolusively linguistic problem 
crops up, of course, everywhere. Would for 
example Vom Fischer un syner Fru be 
acceptable, or even conceivable, in High 
German ? 

Of more importance for comparative 
literature, however, are the problems provoked 
by variations on a single theme, namely, 
those arising from repeated and serial repro- 
duotion (Bartlett, Cushing), and those involved 
in cultural adaptation, or otcotypes (von 
Sydow). Here the Mediterranean is of central 
significance for having been, since the seventh 
century, a  Kulturgrenzgeliet. Lines of 
demarcation being often unolear, oicotypes 
cannot always be definitively isolated, but the 
very abundance of material makes the 
Mediterranean an especially fertile area of 
research. An illustration may be helpful: 
tales elaborating the theme ‘ Maiden without 
Hands’ (Aarne-Thompson, Types, no. 706; 
Thompson, Motifs, Q451.1, K782.1, N711.1, 
eto.) are widely distributed in Europe and in 
the Middle East (Bolte-Polívka, Anmerkungen, 
1, 296-311). Variations exhibit a marked 
progression from lurid (Grimm, 1, no. 31) to a 
version which could be described as almost 
charming and certainly edifying (‘ Thousand 
and one nights’, ed. Büläq, I, 527; Elisséeff, 
Thèmes ei motifs, p. 94, no. 42; of. Gerhardt, 
Story-telling, 364). Between these extremes, 
two Mediterranean versions reveal two 
distinct vicotypes: the Majoroan (Alcover, 
Apes, xr, 252: Germ. trans. Karlinger, 
Inselmdrchen des Mittelmeeres, 284-92, in the 
same series a8 Professor Weisweiler’s volumes) 
is a moral tale strongly influenced by 
Christianity (although more characteristically 
French than Spanish), while the Maltese 
(Stumme, Studien, 47, 76-7; idem, Märchen, 
66-7; cf. also Bergsträsser, Sem. Sprachen, 
177-80) illustrates a grim justice with no trace 
of Christian ethio. While it is hardly safe, on 
the basis of these cicotypes alone, to make a 
judgement about the nature of Majorcan and 
Maltese Christianity, it is worth remarking 
that the Arabio version in the ' Thousand and 
one nights’ is by contrast more successful in 
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making the intended point and is incidentally 
the only version which could be described as 
a Märchen. 

J. WANSBROUGH 


MARSDEN Jones (ed.): The Kstab al- 
. maghde of al-Wägidi. 3 vols.: xii, 
[ii], 413, 49 pp., 8 plates; [ui], 415— 
871, [v] pp.; [iu], 873-1321, [1] pp. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1966. £6 68. 


Despite considerable scholarahip and the 
exercise of muoh ingenuity and imagination 
by orientalists the origins of Islamic historio- 
graphy are still a mystery. Some progress 
towards a solution is discernible: there 
appears, for example, to be agreement about 
the constituent elements of what must be 
regarded as the earliest stage of Muslim 
historical writing, the stra literature, though 
the relative importance of each element is far 
from agreed. Efforts to construct a schema of 
the relationship between these elementa 
(Becker, Lammens) have foundered upon 
uncertainty about chronology. A further area 
of agreement could be, though this is less 
certain, about the motives which provoked 
the appearance of the sira literature. These 
appear to have been theological, juridical, 
and philological, but not historical. The 
period during which historiography remained 
ancillary to the three other disciplines will, 
however, be a matter for conjecture until 
certain elamentary questions about chronology 
can be answered. 

Professor J. M. B. Jones, editor of the first 
complete version of al-Waqidi’s Kab al- 
magháüzi, has shown considerable interest in 
chronological matters and the problem of 
authenticity arising out of these (BSOAS, x1x, 
2, 1957, 245-80). The resulta of his very 
thorough investigation of maghaz+ chronology 
are not encouraging, and one is indeed left 
with the impression that ‘ we are dealing with 
an historical interpretation of events rather 
than an historical reminiscence of them’ 
(art. cit., 278), though I am not sure that all 
historians would accept the distinction 
between ‘historical interpretation’ and 
* historical reminiscence ’, And that is perhaps 
the crux of the matter. We are confronted 
with a corpus of literature produced by 
writers who lived at least one and in most 
cases two centuries after the time of the 
Prophet, during which period a number of 
problems important to the Muslim community, 
legal, theological, and linguistic, had perforce 
to be solved. These solutions are reflected in 
the sfra literature, which is not so much a 
history of the Prophet and the origins of Islam 
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as of the manner in which disputes about both 
had been settled. 

The value of this literature is in no way 
impaired by the above observation. It is 
merely that the literature must be regarded 
as tafsir, not ta'rikh. From this point of view 
Professor Jones’s edition of al-Waqidi repre- 
sents only the first step of what will be a long 
process of interpretation and evaluation. We 
are offered 1127 pp. of text based largely on 
BM. Or. 1617, collated with three other MSS 
and with citations from al-Waqidi found in 
later sources. The text is nicely produced, 
footnotes being restricted to variants, lacunae, 
and lexical observations from the classical 
commentaries to the sra. The indexes, 
which oceupy an additional 200 pp., are 
detailed and practical. In an English preface 
(x, v-viü) the editor describes the MSS 
employed in establishing his text, and includes 
a few remarks about the transmitters of this 
recension as well as about earlier (partial) 
editions of al-Waqidi. A bibliography appears 
in English (1, ix—xiii) and in Arabic (1, 37*—46*), 
the latter somewhat marred by the duplication 
of pp. 88-47. In an Arabio introduction 
(1, 5*-35*) Professor Jones reviews the life 
of al-Wägidi (130-207/747-823), the list of 
works traditionally ascribed to him, and the 
allegation of Shi'ism reported by Ibn al-Nadim 
(pp. 8*—19*). The remainder of the intro- 
duction is a discussion of the sira-maghäzi 
literature in which the editor takes issue with, 
inter alia, the assertions of Levi della Vida 
and Horovitz. Professor Jones’s position has 
not changed much from that set out in his 
earlier studies: on chronology (BSOAS, xix, 
2, 1957) and on the charge of plagiarism from 
Ibn Isháq (BSOAS, xxi 1, 1959). I should 

with the author that use of the collec- 
tive tsndd (qälü) is hardly conclusive evidence 
of plagiarism, but not, however, that for this 
reason alone plagiarism of Ibn Ishaq as well 
as of others did not take place (BSOAS, 
xxi, 1, 1959, 50). I should agree, too, that 
the stylistic comparison of passages in Ibn 
Isháq and al-Waqidi does not corroborate the 
hypothesis of plagiarism (art. cit., 42-6), but 
wonder whether the introduction at this 
point of و96‎ literature (oral) does not in fact 
raise more problems than it solves. It is true 
that the dream of ‘Atika is more smoothly 
and more convincingly related in Ibn Ishaq 
(ed. Cairo, 1955, r, 607-9) than in al-Waqidi 
(ed. Jones, r, 29-81), but to ascribe the 


difference in treatment to the intervention of à 


qass narrative technique involves an un- 
warranted assumption: namely, that the 
spoken language of the seventh and eighth 
centuries is reproduced in the sira literature. 
Ag pointed out above, one of the motives in 
the produotion of this literature was philo- 
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logical. And if one can detect there both the 
tendency of the juriste to supplant ‘amal/sunna 
by sunnat al-nabi, and of the mufassiriin to 
erect an infrastruoture of asbäb al-nuzül for 
the purpose of Qur’anic exegesis, there is no 
less evidence that thet marvel of linguistic 
anachronism, Classical Arabio, was being 
forged at the same time and by means of the 
same literary productions. One might ask 
indeed whether Levi della Vida’s conception 
of the revolutionary nature of Ibn Ishüq's 
work is to be rejeoted altogether, if at all 
(Maghdzi, Arabic introduction, 1, 19%). 
While the gags tradition certainly antedates 
this literature it seems unlikely that one 
could discover in the former much concern 
with any of the problems which figured in the 
production of the latter. 


TX Now to the text of the Kitab al-maghazi. 


It seems a pity that the editor decided not to 
attempt a collation with Ibn Ish&q on the 
grounds that the accusation of plagiarism had 
been satisfactorily answered. Though I should 
agree that it has been, I would add that 
plagiarism is hardly the central issue. The 
value of such à collation lies in its use as an 
additional instrument for isolating the areas 
of juridical, exegetical, and linguistic dispute, 
to one of which at least Professor Jones drew 
attention in his earlier study (BSOAS, xix, 
2, 1957, 263 bottom). A further step would 
be collation of both texts with the literature 
of tafsir and hadith, the latter of which 
possibilities Professor Jones has considered 
but only in the interests of chronology, an 
approach which, not surprisingly, proved 


— almost completely unproductive (art. eit., 


273 top). Finally, there is the possibility of 
Imguistic analysis, by means of which an 
analytic substratum in the highly inflected 
literary language might be isolated, employing 
textual variante much in the way gira’ai 
literature has been employed in the analysis 
of Qur’anic style (Vollers, Rabin). 

An example of the material for speculation 
offered by such & oollation of texte is to be 
found in al-Wüqidr'& version of the murder of 
Abu Rafi (Maghaüei, 1, 391-5). Apart from 
the chronological difficulties (dealt with by 
Professor Jones in BSOAS, XIX, 2, 1957, 250) 
and the peculiar intersection of tenäds in 
al-Waqidi, Ibn Isháq (ed. Cairo, 1955, mr, 
274-6), and Tabarf (r, 1375-83), there is the 
fascinating information that the Jeadér of the 
expedition, 'Ábdull&áh b. “Atik, had a Jewish 


A foster-mother in Khaybar and that he spoke 


Hebrew. It was she who provided the 
information necessary to bring off the 
assassination, and Ibn ‘Atik found ample 
opportunity to use his Hebrew. In both 
Ibn Isháq and Tabari (who has three accounts) 
there is a good deal of dialogue m Khaybar 
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despite the language barrier which can be 
inferred from al-Waqidi. It seems anyway 
unlikely that Ibn ‘Atik was chosen for the 
expedition because of his tiee in Khaybar, 
since in all versions he was in serious danger of 
being recognized. Are we in fact to believe 
that the Jews of Khaybar spoke Hebrew ? 
Or, if bs 'Lyahüdiya means something else, 
say, Aramaic or (more likely) Judaeo-Arabio, 
that the Arabs could not understand them ? 
Further, al-Waqidi provides none of the 
Aus-Khazraj background to the whole episode, 
which might suggest that when he was 
writing it was no longer necessary to indicate 
the casual, almost detached, attitude of the 
Prophet to the adventure. 

Professor Jones deserves our gratitude for 
having made accessible a wealth of material 
in the continuing struggle to understand the 
beginnings of Islam. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


J. H. Kramers and G. Winr (tr.): Ibn 
Haugal: Configuration de la terre 
(Kutab surat al-ard). (Collection. 
Unesco d'Oeuvres Représentatives, 
Série Arabe.) 2 vols.: xxu, 244 pp., 
10 plates ; [11], 245-556 pp., 13 plates. 
Beyrouth: Commission Internation- 
ale pour la Traduction des Chefs- 
d'Oeuvre; Paris: Éditions G.-P. 
Maisonneuve et Larose, [1965]. Er. 78. 


From such, experts as Gaston Wiet and the 
late Professor J. H. Kramers a sound rendering 
of Ibn Hawqal's important treatise on 
geography is to be expected—we have not 
been disappointed. At the time of Professor 
Kramers's decease the French translation 
had already been made, and the revision and 
preparation for the press were entrusted to 
Gaston Wiet. The translation is prefaced by 
8 general introduction by Professor Wiet 
containing an appreciation of Ibn Hawgal 
and the relation of his geography to that of 
Istakbri, this of course being already well 
known, with some account of the extent to 
which his work has been drawn upon by 
subsequent geographers. Kramers had that 
extensive knowledge of the Arabio geographers 
which he summarized in his article in EI (first 
edition). A key skeleton map has been pro- 
vided beaide each map reproduced (as a plate), 
which renders it easy to consult, and though 
crude these medieval maps still have their uses. 

Even in Kramers’s revised edition the 
Arabic text of Ibn Hawgal is not easy, and 
there are still many uncertainties, but the 
translation as presented by him reads in a 
straightforward manner and there is no 
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discussion of problems of renderings in the 
notes—this must nevertheless at times 
disguise the fact that there are real difficulties 
of interpretation. The translation is well 
supplied with references to other geographies 
and standard works in European languages. 

On re-consulting Ibn Hawdqal. it is strange 
to find that he inoludes the mountains of 
western Yemen in the Tihämah (p. 36), but 
the translation does not seem to bring out the 
fact that he considers the Tih&mah to stretch 
inland over high mountains to the line San‘a’— 
Sa‘dah. Nowadays I think only the coastal 
plain and perhaps some of the foothills would 
be counted as the Tihämah. The fish (p. 37) 
eaten by camels must of course be wuzif. To 
suggest that the houses of the inhabitante of 
the Mahrah-Shihr area are full of incense 
cannot be right. Diydr here is to be understood 
in the sense of ‘regions’ as in Diyür Migr, 
and one would infer that the territory of those 
people is covered with incense-treee—which 
is roughly true. Ibn Hawdel places al-Shihr 
in Mahrah country though it is nowadays 
Arabic-speaking and the incidence of Arabic 
extends a considerable way to the east of it. 
The note that the Manjuwaih rulers were in 
Hadramawt, made by the copyist in a.m. 540, 
is important for Hadrami  history—the 
Manjuwis are known to Shanbal and are also 
discussed by 8. B. Miles. The monkeys of the 
Lower Yemen must be the herds of baboons 
one sometimes sees there—though I speak 
now of some 26 years ago, and as targets for 
a man armed with a rifle and ample ammuni- 
tion their numbers could have fallen, but they 
are fairly common still in other parts. 

It is to be remarked that Socotra is not 
mentioned, and that the Zanj country is 
Placed opposite Aden, though later South 
Arabian sources would oall that part of the 
African coast Barr al-‘Ajam. The Buja (Beja ?) 
who deal with camels probably exported them 
to the Yemen as is described by one or two 
medieval authors, the point of departure 
being Sawäkin. 

In Tunisia Ibn Hawqal gives Q&bis a bad 
name, and it is curious how this persists for 
Tunisians asserted to the reviewer, probably 
quite without justificatory evidence that the 
inhabitants have the vile habit of eating dog ! 
The pottery of Tunis is still famous, and 
much of it is evidently traditional in its 
methods of manufacture and decoration. 
Ibädites should be read (p. 93) for Abädites, 
though the Arabic text is correctly pointed. 

It is curious to find a story which figures 
in Mubarrad’s Kamsl, and probably in many 
other sources, get in al-Siis of Morocco. In the 
Kamil, Wasil b. ‘Ata’ coming upon a group 
of Khawärij contrives to escape violence from 
them or murder by quoting Qur’in IX, 5-8, 
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claiming that he and his companions are 
mughrikun mustajirün. In Ibn Hawqal's 
story (p. 101) a disciple of Wasil gives the 
same answer to heretical Berber tribesmen 
in Zanatah territory. 

Ibn Hawqal gives the genealogy of the 
Kurds (p. 267) as going back to Kurd b. Murd 
b. ‘Amr—this seems of course entirely fanciful, 
but the text is probably incorrect here, for 
the much later HadramI writer, no doubt 
drawing from an early source, gives it as cither 
from Quda‘ah or ‘Amr b. Muzaiqiyä’ b. ‘Amir. 
To be certain of the reading this would of 
couree have to be investigated in the 
genealogical treatises. 

_ B. B. SERJEANT 


WALTER J. FisoggL: Ibn Khaldun in 

Egypt, his publio functions and his 
historical research (1382-1406): a 
study in Islamic historiography. xi, 
217 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
University of California Press, 1967. 
$5. (English agents: Cambridge 
University Press. 408.) 


The contradictory nature of the character 
of Ibn Khaldün in the last stage of his varied 
career is epitomized by Walter Fischel in the 
description which prefaces his latest study on 
this most widely discussed of the Arab 
historians. “He suffered also in Egypt, as he © 
did during his stay in the Maghrib, from an 
inner conflict between an urge for action and 
the wielding of power and influence on the one 
hand, and a devotion to learning, research, 
and scholarship on the other.” Would he have 
been so great an historian had he not partici- 
pated in the public life of his age between 
periods of reading and analysis? It is left to 
the reader of this well composed account of 
Ibn Khaldiin’s Egyptian days to judge. 
Professor Fischel’s biography of Ibn Khaldün 
in Cairo reads easily and well, but is none the 
less scholarly for that, and the picture of 
contemporary society is drawn from a rich 
background of searching in the voluminous 
histories and biographical collections of the 
Mamluk period so that his achievement can 
be understood in the context of the mtelleo- 
tual climate of the closing decades of the 
fourteenth century. One detects not so much 
the progress of Ibn Khaldün in development 
of the mind, for he was already a man of great 


attainments in the fleld of learning, but his بف‎ 


garnering of new data from a range of 
literature far more extensive than that which 
he had been able to consult in the Maghrib. 
His meeting with Timür has already been 
made known to us through Professor Fischel’s 
earlier monograph on this topic but of course 
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that celebrated incident figures in this volume 
also. 
The second part of the book deals with his 
work as an historian of Mamluk Egypt and 
of the non-Islamic monotheistio religions—his 
interest in ancient Iran is not so unusual 
perhaps in an Arab writer as his preoccupation 
with the early history of Judaism and 
Christianity. Part xx is a critical evaluation 
of his autobiography al-T'a‘rif. 

Professor Fischel’s presentation is excel- 
lent—the authority for his statements is well 
but selectively footnoted, there is an instruc- 
tive list of primary sources, and the biblio- 
graphy that has already ap 88 an 
appendix to Franz Rosenthal’s translation of 
the Mugaddimah is re-arranged and aug- 
mented. The list of Ibn Khaldün's writings, 
of translations of the Mugaddimah, and of 
external Arabic sources on Ibn Khaldün will 
be appreciated by students. 

The reviewer has picked up two small slips 
in transliteration—for bughlah (p. 60) read 
baghlah, and (p. 181, last line) wa-mugadds- 
matu-hu should be read. 

This volume is a welcome addition to Ibn 
Khaldüniana. 

B. B. SERJEANT 


IRA Marvin LAPIDU8 : Muslim otites in 
the later Middle Ages. (Harvard 
Middle Eastern Studies, 11.) xv, 
307 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1967. $7.50. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 60s.) 


The scope of this book is narrower than its 
title suggests : it is a study of the social 
structures of Cairo, Damascus, and Aleppo 
under Mamluk rule. Its theme might be stated 
a8 the contrast between the massive power of 
the Mamluk military rógime and the intricate 
manipulative skills of the urban notables. 

The study consists of five chapters. The 
firat is a narrative relating the fortunes of the 
three cities to those of the Mamluk state. 
The second is an analysis of Mamluk domina- 
tion in the oities. It describes mainly the 
informal control of urban life exercised by the 
Mamluks in virtue of their military and fiscal 
position : their purchasing power on the 
urban market, their stranglehold over the 
urban grain supply, their almost unique 
ability to carry out and maintain expensive 
publio works, eto. In effeot it gives & negative 
definition of the field of action left to the local 
notables. The third and fourth chapters 
survey the structure of the urban society, 
document the absonce of urban institutions 
at a number of crucial points, and analyse the 
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compensatory roles of the notables, above all 
of the ‘ulama’. Here are described their 
activities as intermediaries, negotiators, 
lawyers, judges, petty administrators, guar- 
dians of religious values. The final chapter 
is devoted to the political role of the common 
people ‘between violence and impotence’. 
It documents the unsurprising fact that 
neither the spasmodic violence of the masses, 
nor their patohy military experience, nor the 
relatively highly organized state of some 
criminal activities, gave rise to any coherent 
and effeotive popular movement. It includes 
an interesting account of the (late and excep- 
tional ?) youth gangs of Damasous referred to 
by Ibn Tülün as the zu‘ar. In this chapter 
particularly, differences between Damascus 
and Aleppo on the one hand and Cairo on the 
other are aptly related to differences in the 
nature of the Mamluk presence. This summary 
cannot do justice to the wealth of information 
on many other topics which the book contains. 

The range of sources is impressive, if not 
exhaustive. The Kitab al-wafayat of Ibn Rafi‘ 
might have yielded valuable information, as 
might some of the early Ottoman archival 
materials relating to Syria—partioularly the 
aw@gaf defterleri and the sijilldt shar‘iyya. The 
way in which the documentation is presented 
is less satisfactory. Footnotes are not given 
with the text, and references are grouped 
together to give the sources for a paragraph as 
a whole rather than to document individual 
statements. The disadvantages of such a 
procedure in a work of learning outweigh any 
convenience it may have for the author and 
printer. There is also a tendency for sources 
of very different value to be cited indiscrimi- 
nately. To take an extreme case, the histories 
of al-‘Ayni and Ibn Hajar are extensively cited, 
yet references are also given, as though to an 
independent source, to a manuscript history of 
Dulghüdir (bibliography, no. 52) which is no 
more than a compilation from the works of 
these two historians. At the same time there 
is—unless my sample is untypical—a consider- 
able number of inaccuracies in the references. 
Some examples: (i) p. 200, date 691, the 
‘ÿmära mustajidda of the source would seem to 
have been read as ‘imärat masjid ; (ii) p. 201, 
date 718, there is confusion as to which 
authorities refer to which of the mosques in 
question ; (iii) p. 201, date 732, for 38 p. 7a 
read 88 p. 219b. Several references took me to 
passages which had no bearing on the subjects 
under discussion. Likewise the book has a 
considerable number of misprints, minor 
errors, and other infelicities (p. 5, for Persian 
languages read Iranian languages; p. 10, 
map, for the anachronistic Diyürbakr read 
A mid). It is a pity that a valuable work should 
be marred by such alips. 
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There is, I think, another respect in which 
the book is open to criticism. The author 
alludes in the preface to the more general 
problems which inspired his research, but 
suppresses further discussion of these until the 
‘Conclusion’. It is left to the reader to work 
out for himself the bearmg of the detailed 
descriptive matter on these problems. Where, 
as for example in ch. ii, this bearing is clear to 
the reader, the book is an exciting one. 
Elsewhere it may at times seem loosely 
constructed and even intellectually inert. 
The same suppression is perhaps responsible 
for the emergence in the ‘Conclusion’ of a 
position which damages the consistency of the 
book. The author is there concerned to suggest 
an explanation for the absence of communal 
urban institutions in Islamic as opposed to 
western European society. (It is not clear in 
this discussion what the presumption is that 
there should have been such institutions in 
Islamic society.) The explanation suggested, 
that their absence is to be seen as a special 
case of a general lack of ‘differentiation’ 
and ‘segmentation’ in Islamic society, is 
hardly satisfactory. It involves the author 
in an attempt to upset the characterization of 
the Mamluks given earlier in the book as an 
élite as ‘ differentiated’ and ‘ segmented’ as 
one could reasonably wish for, and thus 
undermines the success of the book in showing 
how the urban notables were relegated to a 
set of tasks which, whatever their cumulative 
social importance, were in the last resort 
so remote from the systematic exercise of 
power that any elaborate structure of urban 
institutions would have been merely otiose. 

These criticisms apart, the author is to be 
congratulated on a substantial and valuable 
contribution to Islamic social history. 

M. A. COOK 


Anman MusTAFA ABU HAKTMA : History 
of eastern Arabia, 1750-1800 : the rise 
and of Bahrain and 
Kuwatt. xix, 218 pp., 6 plates. 
Beirut: Khayats, 1965. L.L.18, $6. 


Considering how few modern studies there 
are of the Persian Gulf in the eighteenth 
century, it is to be regretted that no more than 
8 guarded welcome can be given to Dr. Abu 
Hakima’s account of the history of Bahrain 
and Kuwait before 1800. Neither his claim at 
the outset to be the first to treat the rise of the 
"Utüb historically, nor his handling of his 
source material, inspires much confidence ; for 
the first is manifestly unfair to J. G. Lorimer, 
whose Gazetteer of ihe Persian Gulf, ‘Oman, and 
central Arabia appeared more than 50 years 
ago and is still the standard authority on the 
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region, while the second is so inadequate as to 
impair seriously any usefulness that the book 
might have. 

A case in point is his account of the conquest 
and occupation of Bahrain by the 'Utüub, the 
most important event in ‘Utibi history in the 
eighteenth century. The date usually assigned 
to it is 1783, when the Persian garrison was 
expelled and the island passed under the rule 
of the Al Khalifah branch of the ‘Utüb. For 
some reason best known to himself Dr. Abu 
Hakima refuses to accept this dating and 
attempts to put back the conquest to the 
previous year. He should have left well alone, 
for in 10 pages of tortuous argument he 
succeeds only in demonstrating his inability to 
read his sources carefully. Thus, on p. 112 he 
cites a report from the East India Company’s 
Resident at Basra, ‘early in 1782’, to the 
effect that the governor of Biishahr was pre- 
paring an expedition to attack Zubära, in 
Qatar, in retaliation for a raid upon Bahrain 
by ‘Utüb from Zubära and Kuwait. But the 
Resident’s report, which Dr. Abu Hakima 
prints as an appendix, is dated, not ' early in 
1782’ but ‘4 November 1782’, and it is only 
logical to assume both that the governor of 
Büshahr attacked Zubàra after that date and 
that he would scarcely have directed his attack 
to Zubära if Bahrain had been in ‘Utübi 
occupation. 

The attack on Zubära, which took place in 
the late spring of 1783, was a failure, and it 
was followed shortly afterwards by a ‘Utūbī 
descent upon Bahrain in force and the eventual 
capitulation of the Persian garrison on the 
island. Dr. Abu Hakima himself bears un- 
witting testimony to this sequence of events 
and dates on p. 116 of his book, where he cites 
8 report reprinted in the Selections from the 
Records of the Bombay Government (New Series, 
No. 24) which states that the expelled Persian 
garrison arrived at Büshahr ‘on the 65th 
August, 1782 °, and to which he adds the com- 
ment that this date corresponds with local 
Arab tradition, which places the event in the 
year A.H. 1197. It certainly does, but not in 
the way Dr. Abu Hakima has it; for the 
Bombay report gives ‘5 August 1783’, not 
‘1782’, while the Muslim year 1197 ran from 
December 1782 to November 1783. 

Carelessness of a similar order mars Dr. Abu 
Hakima's remarks on the trade and shipping 
of the Gulf in the later eighteenth century. 
It is simply not true to say that ‘ Arab traders 
monopolised sea-freight in the Gulf” (p. 184), 
or that Arab shipping ' monopolised Gulf 
trade’ (p. 185). That Arab traders handled 
the greater part of the Gulf's trade, and Arab 
shipping carried the bulk of that trade, is true, 
but to say that they ° monopolised” it is to 
ignore the prominent part played in the Gulf?s 
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trade by the ‘country’ shipping of western 
India and by Parsi and Gujarati merchants 
and capitalists. Instead of venturing into such 
sweeping and largely unsubstantiated generali- 
zations, Dr. Abu Hakima would have been 
better advised to confine himself to those areas 
and topics which he is undoubtedly competent 
to handle. By far the most worth-while seo- 
tions of his book are those concerned with the 
fortunes of the Bani Khälid rulers of Hasa and 
the internal and dynastic affairs of the Al 
Sab&h and Al Khalifah. Much of what he has 
to say on these subjeots is of interest and value, 
in particular the fresh evidence which he pro- 
duces of the course and character of the "Utüb's 
migrations in the early eighteenth century. 
More space allotted to the history and politics 
of eastern Arabia (in keeping with his book's 
title), and more careful editing, to remove the 
repetitiousness, inconsistencies, and crashing 
banalities which disfigure so many of his pages, 
would have resulted in a far better book. 
J. B. KELLY 


ROBERT L. Trenor: Modernization and 
British colonial rule in Egypt, 1882- 
1914. (Princeton Studies on the Near 
East.) xi, 417 pp. Princeton, N.J. : 
Princeton University Press, 1966. 
$9. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 72s.) 


The story of British rule in Egypt has been 
told in many works, and it needed courage to 
write yet another book on this subject. 
Dr. Tignor of Princeton University has ahown 
that it was worth trying. First, be has used a 
variety of hitherto unexploited sources, such 
as private papors and other archival material 

tian archives are mentioned in the biblio- 
graphy but nowhere in the footnotes). Second, 
he has analysed British polioy in Egypt in 
connexion with ita larger setting—home 
politica, imperial interests, and the background 
of the makers of this policy, especially Cromer 
(pp. 95 f£., 104-5). Needless to say, his judge- 
ment is balanced and he attempts to be 
unbiased, Finally, he investigates British rule 
in Egypt from the point of view of ita influence 
on Egypt’s modernization, as well as the rela- 
tive importance of the British administration 
and other agents of modernization, such as the 
private commercial and financial groups (see, 
for instance, pp. 25 f, 85815). Perhaps 
. because he analyses modernization in terms of 
groups constituting agents of change, the 
author has omitted to mention some important 
aspects of social change which took place 
during the period dealt with by him more than 
at any other time, such as the disappearance 
of slavery and of the guilds. On the other 
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hand, he seems to exaggerate the power of the 
so-called municipalities established at that 
time (p. 354), none of which (except perhaps 
that of Alexandria) had any of the attributes 
of a European municipality. 

Although there are some repetitions in the 
book, it always makes interesting reading for 
the wealth of illuminating analyses. To men- 
tion just two out of many—we find in this book 
penetrating remarks about the mutual mis- 
judgement of Cromer and ‘Abbas (pp. 156-7, 
172-3), or excellent passages explaining the 
factors favouring modernization or retarding 
it (e.g., pp. 88 ff.). 

However, not all of Dr. Tignor’s explana- 
tions are sufficient and convincing. A case in 
point is the increase in crime in the 1880's 
(pp. 139-45). Important factors not mentioned 
by the author seem to us to have been the 
abandonment of land because of unequal taxa- 
tion; foreclosures as the result of the establish- 
ment of the Mixed Courts (but not the 
replacement of the communal system by 
private landholding, which preceded the 
1880’s by many decades); the aftermath of 
the “Uräbi revolt; and urbanization, which 
gained momentum in the 1880's. Similarly, it 
seems to be doubtful whether the deoisive 
factor for the growth of Egypt’s population 
during the British occupation was the reduc- 
tion of the incidence of famine as a result of 
hydraulic and agricultural reforms (p. 879): 
even if some layers of the population improved 
their standard of living, this cannot be proved 
{to say the least) for the lower strata of the 
villagers, who probably did not profit by the 
shrinking of subsistence economy and the 
changes in land tenure and landownership. 
The ruling groups in Egypt probably supported 
reforms in the fleld of sanitation not because it 
could be shown that such reforms would con- 
tribute to the economic development and 
prosperity of the country (p. 353—it could be 
shown that many other reforms which they 
did not support would do the same), but 
because epidemics did not stop outside their 
doors. And it certainly is an oversimplification 
to characterize the Umma party as representing 
the landed classes and the National Party as 
representing the professional classes (pp. 305, 
316, and passim) : some of the central figures 
of the National Party, such as ‘Umar Sultan, 
were large landowners, as were many of its 
supporters, for instance “Umar Lutfi, Murqus 
Hanna, Sayf-Allah Yusri, Muhammad Ahmad 
al-Sharif, and many others. 

There are some mistakes in Arabic words 
and names: wwajabat for wajibat (p. 152), 
Fatah for Fattah (p. 158, n.), shaykh al-bilad 
for shaykh albalad (p. 206), al-Misr for 
al-Misri (pp. 262 and 263, n.), Abadin for 
Abidin (p. 288). Sad Zaghlul, for Sa‘d, is 
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indeed a bit sad; and the Arabista on p. 48 
are not those who make a fuss about all these 
mistakes, nor is the al-Thawrah al Arabiyah in 
the notes on pp. 16 and 176 the Arab revolt : 
both are derived from Ahmad ‘Urabi, called 
Arabi by the author in accordance with 
European usage of the nineteenth century. 
GABRIEL BAER 


GABRIEL §. Saas: The Egyptian 
agrarian reform, 1952-1962. (Middle 
Eastern Monographs, 8.) xvi, 236 pp. 
London, ete.: Oxford University 
Press for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1967. 50s. 


Dr. Gabriel Saab farmed in the Nile Delta 
from 1948 to 1955; he had thus the opportu- 
nity of acquiring a wide experience and a 
thorough knowledge of Egyptian agriculture— 
before and after the implementation of the 
Egyptian land reform. The technical, 
administrative, financial, and economic 
aspects of this reform have never been recorded 
in such detail as in the book under review. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Sasb pays but little 
attention to the social and political aspects 
of the reform. Thus we do not find in the book 
anything about the reaction of landlords and 
peasants to the reform or about its influence 
on social stratification in the Egyptian 
countryside. The problems of wagf are dealt 
with insufficiently ; incidentally, it is not 
correct that wagf ahli was always administered 
by private individuals and wagf khayri by 
the Ministry of Waqfs, and the statement 
that in 1957 wagf khayri was subjected to the 
general provisions of the agrarian reform (p. 18) 
iB a gross overaimplification. 

As against this, the treatment of the 
economic resulta of the reform is excellent. 
Dr. Saab shows, infer alia, that after 1958-9 
agrarian reform landowning beneficiaries 
were paying 50 per cent less than they would 
have had to pay had they remained tenants 
(p. 46); that the percentage of smallholders 
who abandoned their holdings because of 
major financial difficulties was low—prinoi- 
pally because of the lax treatment of the 
agrarian reform administration (p. 50); that 
the system of crop rotation was one of the 
most positive contributions of the Egyptian 
agrarian reform to the general theory of 
agrarian tenure (p. 78 f); that the crop 
yields of smallholders in previously owner- 
operated fertile landa were in 1959 generally 
at the same level as those of the evicted 
landowners, if not slightly higher, and on 
estates which were tenanted before expropria- 
tion the average yields had risen (p. 110 f.) ; 
that the income of the beneficiaries of the 
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land distribution programme had increased 
considerably, while the finanoial status of 
agricultural labourers had deteriorated (pp. 
120 ff., 146); that additional income resulted 
in an increase in the marriage rate, a rise in 
the consumption of: foodstuffs, clothing, and 
especially of al-mukayyafat (tobacco, tea, 
coffee, drugs, and narcotics) (pp. 124-5); that 
tenants of big or medium-sized landowners 
paid rent at legal rates, but the vast majority 
of tenants who rented land from the very 
numerous small absentee landlords were 
made to pay rents far higher than legal rates 
(pp. 145-6; but other sources have stated 
that even the Ministry of Waqfs disregarded 
the rent control legislation: see Saad M. 
Gadalla, Land reform in relation to social 
development, Egypt, University of Missouri 
Press, 1962, 90). 

However, Dr. Saab severely criticizes 
various aspects of the reform. Well-managed 
‘pilot’ farms should have been exempted 
from ceilings on landownership (pp. 18-19) ; 
& lack of housing facilities, the result of faulty 
planning, prevented migration from over- 
crowded regions to areas exceeding immediate 
distribution needs (pp. 40-1, 71-2); the 
efforts of the mushrifs concentrated on 
mopping up outstanding debts rather than on 
the introduction of thorough and radical 
changes in the techniques and ways of life 
of the peasantry, and the reaction of the 
whole agrarian reform apparatus (which was 
extremely over-centralired) to the demands 
and complaints of the peasantry was chilly, 
distant, and slow (pp. 54-5, 65-7); the 
increase of the marriage rate and of the 
consumption of drugs and narcotics might 
have been kept within more reasonable limits 
if & vigorous attempt had been made to 
provide social guidance (p. 125); little was 
done to stimulate long-term investment and 
to intensify and diversify production on the 
holdings of the new smallholders, and the 
absence of any effort to stimulate saving was 
a formidable obstacle to the take-off of a 
self-sustained process of growth (pp. 126, 129) ; 
the total absence of an agricultural vocational 
training programme ‘remained one of the 
unexplained mysteries and one of the weakest 
points in the land-distribution programme’ 
(p. 188); and ‘one of the most astonishing 
phenomena of the social, economic, and 
political development of revolutionary Egypt’ 
was that nothing was done to improve the 
general conditions of employment of agri- 
cultural labour and halt the ugly exploitation 
by labour contractors (pp. 146-7). It is 
Dr. Saab’s view that further reductions in 
the ceiling on ownership and farm operation, 
whioh were introduced in 1961 and may be 
extended in the future, were not inevitable, 
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and that the gravity of Egyptian rural 
problems can be alleviated by other less 
spectacular but no lesa effective measures, 
such as a genuine and comprehensive stabili- 
zation of land tenure for tenants and share- 
croppera, effective control of rents, the 
expansion of the co-operative sector, voca- 
tional training, an extension of the crop- 
consolidation experiments and, last but not 
least, a slowing down of the rate of population 
growth by the prohibition of child labour in 
agriculture and later the mstitution of birth 
control measures on a national scale (pp. 
175-8, 188-9). This may be debatable, but 
Dr. Saab is certainly right in making the 
following observation about one of Egypt’s 
crucial problems since 1952: ‘ One can only 
wonder if state-directed initiatives alone 
(i.e. without the prop of entrepreneurship, or 
that of an extremely active political party) 
will be capable of coping with the formidable 
problems of rural Egypt’ (p. 139). 

Dr. Saab’s book suffers from ita somewhat 
arbitrary time-limit. Between 1962 and the 
date of its publication five years elapsed and 
much of its information is out of date. This 
would not have mattered had the year 1962 
really been the end of a period and the 
beginning of a new one; in faot it was not. 
To give only one example: on p. 68 Dr. Saab 
says that the trend towards greater autonomy 
and independence for the co-operative organi- 
zations, which appeared in 1960, was a 
promising sign. Reading this in 1967 one 
wonders what happened since then. 

A strange phenomenon of Dr. Saab's book 
is the numerous oddities appearing in Arabio 
words. Like the pronunciation of the 
Christian olergy, the singular feminine ending 
often is -a instead of -a ; the plural of mantiqa 
is given as mantigat ; hamza and ‘ayn have the 
game sign; many words have false consonants 
(shirg, Kariya, takhfidh) or false vowels 
(banyan); some vowels are superfluous 
(raifi, riaf) and sometimes vowels are missing 
(maiba', ziría, eto). Why the ‘ayn in 
mutana'thir (pp. 41, 51), and what is mulahizen 
(p. 55, n)? All this in addition to some 
printing errors in place-names (like Naburah 
on p. 135). 

GABRIEL BAHB 


P. J. Varraiotis: Police and the 
military in Jordan: a study of the 
Arab Legion, 1921-1957. xvi, 169 pp. 
London: Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 
1967. 30s. 

Jordan faced, till the recent violent change, 


the problem of defence against infiltration of 
400 miles of border, but this was, however, 
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only one of the many intractable, probably 
insoluble problems that beset the country and 
its courageous monarch. It is well to re- 
member, a8 the author tells us, that at that 
time ‘ a large proportion of the annual budget 
provided by the (British) subsidy to the Legion 
constituted the largest single contributive 
factor to the country’s total economy '. So, in 
effect, the defence of these frontiers was only 
possible to be organized by external aid; and 
concentration of force, rather than dispersal of 
it, was the only answer feasible to the problem, 
unpalatable as it may have been to many of 
those living near the frontiers. 

Professor Vatikiotis's book is a politico- 
military study of Jordan and the Legion, the 
emphasis being mainly on internal politics, 
but of course the play of external, especially 
Nasserite, manoeuvres and policies upon the 
internal situation of the country figures also. 
It is a pity that the author did not carry the 
story up to, Bay, the Yemenite war of late 
1982, and that he does not deal with the Air 
Force, for 1982 saw the defection of many 
Jordan pilots to Cairo and this date marks a 
sort of watershed in Arab politics. If the 
author’s suggestion that the Air Force might 
turn out to be the ‘ most “royal” arm’ of 
the services has any validity, it must surely 
be after disaffected elements were purged from 
it. The contrast between the 1001 of loyalties 
of the Hadar! population of Palestine and the 
Transjordan tribesfolk is well brought out, as 
also the extreme nationalists’ failure to 
appreciate the true interests of the country, 
and the appallingly unrealistic approach to 
the contemporary situation of those elements 
in the population upon which the heady but 
insubstantial ideas associated with 'Urübsh 
have had so intoxicating an effeot. 

In many ways the Jordan situation is 
closely similar to that in the Yemen, parti- 
cularly in the influence of the tribal section of 
the population—in Yemen it was the tribal 
opposition that made success for the town 
revolutionaries impossible. As in Jordan 
where officer cabals have been a serious factor 
in promoting revolution, notably in the case 
of al-Tal and Abii Nuwar, and their conspira- 
cies, 80 in the Yemen it was the officers of the 
Military Academy who managed the coup 
d'état of 1962, but as the tools of Egyptian 
agents. Was the Glubb polioy of not recruiting 
officers from important or powerful families 
justified ? It does not become anyone with 
less experience than Glubb to attempt to 
critioize this policy, but to take the case of 
the Yemenite coup of 1962 the officers who 
brought it about were rarely of families of 
social distinotion. Nor is it true to say, as 
Glubb does (as reported by the author) that 
Muslim and Arab tradition favours no class 
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distinctions—but the class distinction is of a 
different kind from that which obtains in 
Europe. Presumably British policy in Jordan 
aimed at absorbing tribespeople, Bedu, who 
would otherwise have remained prone to 
engage in the raiding traditional to their 
kind—if this were in fact British policy the 
author has not given it much emphasis. Few 
realize that the Legion engages tribesfolk from 
Syria, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia, and this has 
afforded the Legion a wider range of influence 
in Arabia than the frontiers of Jordan—for 
example in 1964 the reviewer was taken by a 
driver, Matar al-Harbi, a man who had served 
with Glubb and Philby, from thé north Yemen 
to Jizan. 

The description of King 'Abdullàh as not 
only C.-in-C. of the tribesfolk in the Legion 
but also in some sense as their tribal shaikh 
would, on the face of it, seem inaccurate, 
unless of course veneration for the house of 
Hashim has vanished from the eastern bank 
of Jordan in the present tide of secularism. 
Professor Vatikiotis does not disouss the 
special position held by the Prophet's house 
and the reverence accorded to it by the tribal 
folk as recently anyway as the campaigns in 
Arabia in which T. E. Lawrence participated. 
It also seems, according to a Palestinian 
source, wrong to speak of ' the anti-Hashemite 
leaders of Arab political organisation there 
[in Palestine], namely, the Husaynis’. In the 
first place the Husainis claim, whether that 
claim be well-founded or not, to be Hiashi- 
mites, and secondly, it is difficult to accept 
that there was a Husaini line of policy as such. 
The Mufti tried to keep on good terms with the 
Häghimites of Iraq, and there are several 
outstanding examples of actions taken by him 
to maintain friendly relations with them. 

The publication of this book during the 
present crisis of the Arab world is well-timed, 
for it greatly helps us to understand the trend 
of internal pressures in Jordan which have 
, forced it to take part m the military disaster 
of the summer of 1967. At the end one is left 
with an abiding sense of admiration for King 
Husain, his grasp of the realities of politics, his 
balanced ability in dealing with the two dis- 
parate constituenta of the Jordan population— 
and of course now the evidence of his qualities 
after a defeat brought upon him by others. 

There remain some minor inaccuracies to 
correct. Lunt did not found his own regiment 
in south-west Arabia (p. 112); it was founded 
by the late Colonel M. Lake. For al-Zerkali 
(p. 14) al-Zirikli should be read. 


R. B. SERJEANT 


J. M. Hussey (ed.): The Byzantine 
Empire. (The Cambridge Medieval 
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History, Vol. rv. Second edition.) 
2 vols.: xl, 1168 pp. ; xli, 517 pp., 
32 plates. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1966-7. £10 15s. 


One approaches these two volumes in a 
spirit of awe and gratitude, as an up-to-date 
remoarnation of the work of Professor J. B. 
Bury, whose original preface to the edition of 
1923 appears here twice—perhaps madver- 
tently-—namely at the beginning of each of 
the two constituent parts of the work. Much 
has changed in our attitude to Byzantine 
studies in the intervening period, but the 
inherent soundness of Bury’s approach is 
vindicated by the judgement of scholars over 
nearly half a century, and the benefits which 
historians of all schools have derived from his 
pioneer work. Those who have followed the 
labours of Professor Hussey and her collabo- 
rators over the last 15 years or so will be 
aware of the tremendous effort which has gone 
to the making of the present revised edition, 
a working tool which no historians concerned 
with the Middie Ages can dispense with, least 
of all those interested in the affairs of the Near 
East. Not only the specialist in Anatolian 
affairs, but also the student of Islam, Cauca- 
sian civilization, early Russian and Slavonic 
culture, and the peoples of the Balkan penin- 
sula, must turn repeatedly to these two 
volumes. Indeed, the new contributions 
dealing with Byzantium’s neighbours are, 
strangely enough, even more valuable in their 
way than the studies of the central empire 
iteelf, some of which suffer from a certain 
conventionality. On the other hand, the 
sections by Professors Obolensky on the empire 
and ite northern neighbours, Dinié and 
Moravosik on the Balkans and Hungary, 
Toumanoff on Armenia and Georgia, Bernard 
Lewis on the ‘ Abbasids and Fütimide, von 
Grunebaum, Canard, and Taeschner on various 
aspects of Islamic and Turkish civilization of 
the Byzantine period, are absolutely first-rate 
and cannot be paralleled in any other work of 
reference available at this time. 

It is encouraging to find ample space 
devoted to Byzantine literature and learning, 
though coherence of presentation suffers 
inevitably from the division of theology, 
literature, and science into separate compart- 
ments. There were scarcely any professional 
authors in Byzantium, and literature was of 
course mixed up inextricably with philosophy 
and theological speculation, so that a writer 
like John Italus, the  eleventh-century 
humanist, features in more or less identical 
terms in three different places. In a case like 
that of Nemeaius of Emesa, however, one is 
left bewildered. On p. 216, Professor Franz 
Dilger tells us that he ‘certainly flourished 
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about the middle of the fifth century ’, while 
Professor Vogel on p. 288 says that he was a 
contemporary of Oreibasius {also spelt here 
Oribasius) of Pergamum, who lived from 325 
to about 400. Professor Dólger says vaguely 
that Nemesis’ treatise ‘ On the nature of man’ 
was translated into Latin ‘probably in the 
eleventh or twelfth century °, while Professor 
Vogel more helpfully specifies that the book 
was translated into Latin, first c. 1050 by 
Alphanus of Salerno, and later by Burgundio 
of Pisa (c. 1110-93). The inadequacy of 
Professor Délger’s contribution is further seen 
in his summary dismissal of the interesting 
problems connected with the Buddhist- 
Christian romance of Barlaam and Josaphat. 
The value of the outstanding bibliography 
was demonstrated during the writing of this 
present review, when an inquiry was received 
as to the identity of a text designated merely 
as ' Eznik’ in a list of Armenian set books 
prescribed for a University examination. 
Professor Toumanoff’s guide to the Armenian 
sources revealed at once that Eznik of Kolb 
was probably bishop of Bagravandene; that 
between A.D. 445 and 448 he wrote a treatise, 
° Against the sects’, which has been printed 
in Constantinople, Smyrna, Venice (five 
times), and Tbilisi, and translated into French 
and German; and that this Eznik should not be 
confused with Eznik the Prieet, who compiled 
a register of successions of the kings and chief 
bishops of Armenia to the fifth century. 
Other good features are the maps and liste 
of rulera. The illustrations are very dis- 
appointing. The subjects chosen are of a 
dismal uniformity, the buildings shown in 
ruins, and the paintings of a depressing 
religiosity that would justify the views of 
those who dismiss Byzantine art as of secon- 
dary importance. At a time when the market 
is flooded with cheap but attractive illustrated 
books on Byzantine art, it seems ridiculous 
that the Cambridge University Press cannot 
do better than this jumble of second-rate 
photographs, indifferently reproduced at odd 
angles on yellowish art paper. Among a few 
interesting items, which include some unusual 
silver dishes and sgraffito pottery plates from 
Russian, Greek, and Cypriot collections, we 
can single out & representative set of Byzantine 
coin types selected and described by P. D. 


D. M. LANG 


JENS B. Prass : England zwischen Russ- 
land und Deutschland : der Persische 
Golf in der britischen. Vorkriegspolusk, 
1899-1907, dargestellt nach enghschem 
Archivmaterial. (Schriftenreihe des 
Instituts für Auswärtige Politik, Bd. 
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3.) vil, 507 pp. Hamburg: Institut 
fir Auswärtige Politik, 1966. 


Since the opening of the archives the main 
outlines of the change in British foreign policy 
in the early years of the twentieth century, 
leading to the formation of the Triple Entente, 
have been fairly well known. Dr. Plass’s 
object is to consider this change in relation to 
the development of policy in the area of the 
Persian Gulf, traditionally the particular 
interest of the Government of India. His book 
is based on the official records of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Foreign Office and on 
the private papers of a number of British 
statesmen. 

The book is divided into three sections. 
Seotion 1, the largest, deals with the problem 
of the Persian Gulf and the defence of India 
in general and, consequently, covers some of 
the same ground as that considered by Dr. 
R. L. Greaves in an article in this issue of 
BSOAS. There were two possible policies. 
The traditional Persian buffer-state policy had 
already broken down on the loan question and 
on the strength of Russian influence in 
northern Iran. There were left the traditional 
alternative policy of strength in the Gulf and 
the possibility of reducing commitments 
and accepting an agreement which would 
safeguard the land frontier only. Lord Curzon, 
as Viceroy of India, fought hard for the first 
which would involve the exclusion of all other 
European powers from the Gulf. The policy 
was finally rejected, not because it was not 
considered desirable, but because it was 
beyond the resources of Britain m view of her 
world-wide problems. The second was the 
policy of the 1907 agreement with Russia. 
Dr. Plass describes in detail the debate about 
these policies in these yeara in the press, in 
Parliament, and in official circles. He adds 
much useful material to what is already 
known, particularly in relation to the military 
and naval arguments. 

In section 2 the author considers the 
development of policy in Kuwait and central 
Arabia. In general he endorses the conclusions 
of Dr. Ravindar Kumar’s study which 
appeared in 1965 but he adds much new 
material, particularly on the attitude of the 
authorities m England, and on the important 
part played by the Ambassador in Istanbul, 
Sir Nicholas O’Conor, in this debate. His 
summary of the attitude of the British 
government towards Kuwait carries 
conviction neatly: 

‘Die britische Regierung sah sich ver- 
pflichtet, kein offizielles Protektorat vu 
erklären, dem Bau der Bagdadbahn und ihres 
Hafens keinen Widerstand zu leisten und 
überhaupt den “ status quo’’ zu achten, ohne 
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dass jemand sagen konnte, was das wire’ 
(pp. 311-12). 

The third and shorteet seotion deals with 
German economic interests in the Gulf. Dr. 
Plass produces some new evidence from the 
Wônckhaus papers, but, surprisingly, contents 
himself with Die Grosse Politik for official 
German policies, making no use of the German 
archival documents. He argues that German 
economic activities were rather less sinister in 
this period than they were usually assumed to 
be by contemporaries. _ 

Dr. Plass has made a very useful contri- 
bution to knowledge of the development of 
British policy in this region during an important 
period. His understanding of the role of 
individuals and government agencies in the 
formation of British policy is unusually good 
for a foreign scholar, although one looks twice 
at the desoription of Joseph Chamberlain as 
* hot-blooded '. The production of the book, 
however, is much less satisfactory. There are 
many minor errors in dates and the spelling 
of names while the index, which is no more 
than & useless list of some personal namea, 
wil inevitably restrict the use of this 
substantial book. 

M. E. YAPP 


PETER GAEFFKE: Untersuchungen zur 
Syntax des Hinds. (Disputationes 
Rheno-Trajectinae, x1.) 210 pp. The 
Hague, Paris: Mouton and Co., 1967. 
Guilders 25. 


This book comprises three detailed studies 
in Hindi verbal syntax. The first study is 
devoted to the auxiliary verbs employed in 
negative sentences (‘ Explikative Hilfsverben 
in verneinten Sätzen °’), the second to the 
Hindi passive and the third to the Hindi 
conjunot verbs, here described as ' Nomen und 
Verbum als verbale Einheit’. 

Hindi verbal syntax has, of course, been 
the subject of much discussion in the past, the 
conjunot verbs in partioular having received a 
great deal of attention. The present work, 
however, taking into account the research 
hitherto conducted in the subject, makes 
considerable advance in clarifying many of the 
diffioult points of Hindi syntax and will be of 
great interest to scholars who have been 
concerned with these problems. 

For the most part, the author has illus- 
trated his argument with examples drawn 
from twentieth-century prose writers, except, 
of course, in the discussion of the passive in 
older forms of Hindi (pp. 40 ff). 

The first section of the book (‘ Explikative 
Hilfsverben in verneinten Sützen") treata in 
detail the situations m which auxiliary verbs 
may appear in negative sentences. 
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As the author points out (p. 18), this part of 
Hindi syntax has received little attention in 
previous discussions: ‘ Hier genügt festru- 
halten, dass noch keine hinreichend deutliche 
Vorstellung darüber besteht, in welchen 
Situationen und in welchen Satzstrukturen 
verneinte Bestimmtheiteformen erscheinen ; 
ferner wird man fragen müssen welahe Aufgabe 
Bestimmtheitsformen in verneinten Sätzen 
erfüllen ’. 

The solution to the problem is treated under 
eight headings, with adequate illustration 
from the dialogue parts of novela and short 
stories, which, as the author states (p. 14), 
provide the most striking examples. 

The second section of the book is divided 
into four major parts: (i) the passive in the 
older forms of Hindi; (ii) the Old Hindi 
passive and the jdná-pasaive in the nineteenth 
century ; (iii the passive in modern prose; 
(iv) the syntactio synonyms of the pasaive. 
The second part of this section rightly stresses 
the influence of English on the passive con- 
struction and the connexions existing between 
the old and modern constructions. 

The final section of the book attempts a 
clearer definition of the Hindi conjunct verb. 
The examples illustrating the argument are 
largely drawn from Premoand, inasmuoh as 
° Premcands Sprache gilt im allgemeinen als 
saral Hindi d.h. der Umgangssprache 
nahestehend ' (p. 96). 

The introduction to this section, in which 
previous definitions of the Hindi conjunot 
verbs are discussed, is followed by a lengthy 
and detailed discussion of the two types of 
verbal unity, noun plus verb and adjective 
plus verb. 

The three studies presented in this book 
carry out an analysis of the problems in great 
depth. The arrangement of the text and the 
summaries appended to the longer or more 
difficult sections help to make the argument 
clearer and easier to follow. Not only will this 
book be of great interest to soholars but it 
will also provide & useful work of reference to 
advanced studente of Hindi. 


DAVID MATTHEWS 


PuNYAVIJAYAJI (ed.) : Hartbhadrasüri's 
Yogasataka with auto-commentary 
along with his Brahmasiddhdntasamuc- 
caya.  (Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series, 
No. 4.) 6, 32, 106 pp., 2 plates. 
Ahmedabad:  Lalbhai Dalpatbhai 
Bharatiya Sanskriti Vidyamandir, 
1965. Rs. 5. 


The Yogasataka is one more work on Jaina 
yoga by ücürya Haribhadra (c. 750), better 
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known by his designation Yäkiniputra, the 

author of the Yoga-drst-samuccaya, Yoga- 

bindu, and Sodagaka, A critical edition of his 

Yogasataka, a treatise in 100 Prakrit verses, 

appeared in 1956 together with a Gujarati 

translation by Dr. Jhaveri. Since then a single 

MS of Haribhadra’s own commentary (in 

Sanskrit) on his Yoguéataka was discovered by 

Moniräje Sri Pupyavijayaji which now appears 

here for the first time together with a lucid 

English translation by Dr. K. K. Dixit. 

As far as Jaina yoga is concerned, the Yoga- 
énaka does not make any significant addition 
to the earlier works by Haribhadra. The com- 
mentary, however, is of special importance as 
it reveals his interest m the contemporary yoga 
achools of Brahmanical and Buddhist origin. 
Haribhadra is perhaps the only non-Buddhist 
writer who uses Buddhist texta in support of 
his own theories. The following quotations 
from unidentifled Buddhist texts are collected 
here in view of their importance: )1( 
oinyair api ' irdhvddhah samädhiphalah sdsra- 
väh samädhih, na cdsya yogato bhedah” (p. 9) ; 
(2) tatha'nyair apy ukiam ' sumbhrtasugupia- 
rainakarandakaprüpitulyá M b ksavah pratha- 
masaddharmasthandvaptth’ (p. 10) ; (3) etad 
bhanttam anyair api Saugataih ° dvividham M 
bhikgavah punyam, mithyddrstijam samyag- 
drstijam ca. apariéuddham adyam, phalam prati 
mydghatasamsthaniyam, aparisuddham utiaram, 
phalam prah — suvarnaghajasumsthániyam ° 
(p. 38); (4) tatha ' eitarkacaru[^veicára- 1]kgu- 
bhitam prathamam, prityutplávitamánasam dvi- 
tiyam, sukhasahagatam Giuram irtiyam, praéa- 
matkantasukham caturtham etat ° ityadi. (p. 38) ; 
(5) parair apy asya pravibhago gitab : 

' dharmadhatar akusalal sattvanirvd pane matim / 
ksetréndm fodhane catva karoti viiathd ca sá// 
ädikarmikam Géritya saj jñänarahitam yatha/ 
ca. api cäryänäm saddsayavifodhani//’ 

The Buddhist influence may also be detected 
in the use of the specific Buddhist term Bodhi- 
sattva for a Jaina yogin as in verse 88: taka 
küyapáino na puna citiam ahikicca bohisatta tti. 
The commentary quotes even an arsa (canoni- 
cal, apparently Jaina) passage containing this 
word: tatha cürsam ‘ käyapatino M bodhi- 
satival, na cittapätinah, nirdsravaphalam etat’ 
(p. 38), and also tathd ‘ acaryatva caryä bodhs- 
sattvdinam, laksavedhino ’vandhyaces{a hy ee’ 
(p. 13). 

Even more interesting is a stray reference to 
the Ájivika doctrine of salvation. Commenting 
on the text passage siddhiye sayü aviraho ya 
(100d), the commentary makes the following 
allusion to the peculiar Ajivika doctrine of the 
return of the emancipated soul to this world : 
° tatha °‘ aiddheh " mukteh “ sada" sarvakdlam 
avirahas caisa eva, Ajivikamatamuktavyava- 
cohedáriham eat, muktasya krtakriyatvenchdga- 
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manäyogäd avirahah’ (p. 44). In the absence 
of any Ajivika text or tradition it is not possible 
to verify the above statement of Haribhadra. 
But in view of the antiquity (c. 750) of this 
work it is possible to presume that Haribhadra 
was here referring to a genuine and living 
Ajivika tradition. 

The other text included here, called Brahma- 
stddhaniasamuccaya by the editor, is based on 
stray leaves of this hitherto unpublished work. 
In an inconclusive discussion of its authorship 
Muni Punyavijayaji attributes the text to 
Haribhadra. 

P. 8. JALNT 


ROBERT LINGAT: Les sources du droit 
dans le système traditionnel de l’Inde. 
(École Pratique des Hautes Études — 
Sorbonne. Sixième Section : Sciences 
Économiques et Sociales. Le Monde 
d'Outre-Mer, Passé et Présent. 
Première Série: Études, xxxir.) 
322 pp. Paris, La Haye: Mouton & 
Co., 1967. Fr. 59. 


Each of the world’s major legal systems 
needs introductions fit for the law-student, the 
political scientist, the legal historian, and the 
historian of ideas. Every system, except 
the indigenous Indian, seems to have been— 
and to continue to be—well served in this 
respect. Indians writing about Hindu law 
tend to be apologetic, or to write with more 
than half an eye to the current administration 
of law : if they are academically objective they 
tend to collect material, leaving one in doubt, 
sometimes, what to make of it. P. V. Kane, 
whose gigantic History of dharmaédsira leaves 
few stonea unturned, is of course (and perhaps 
always will be) the primary source of mfor- 
mation for those who read English. But its 
weight daunts the beginner, and the complexi- 
ties and contradictions of the original Sanskrit 
sources, not to speak of our epigraphical and 
other evidence, induce despair. Small wonder 
that English students of the system dis- 
appeared for all practical purposes (as if on 
the stroke of a gong) when the ICS folded up. 
To revive interest an ‘introduction’ was 
needed which would neither cry up the system 
as something marvellous, nor decry it as 
largely visionary, nor oversimplify it, nor 
overestimate ita ° educational’ qualities. The 
inevitable association with India, in parti- 
cular with some sanctimonious descriptions 
of ‘Indian Culture’ by experts, tends to 
discourage the non-orientalist inquirer and 
therefore has not always been to the Indian 
legal system's advantage. 

One could have wished that, since the 
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British were responsible for the system in 
actual practice for more than 150 years and 
thoir judicial handiwork survives in full vigour 
in India and elsewhere where the system is in 
force, the ‘introduction’ would already have 
been written, in English. Alas! Apart from 
well-meaning digesters of decided cases, the 
very first acholarly inquirer H. T. Colebrooke 
(who died over a century ago), and the money- 
minded renegade philosopher J. D. Mayne, no 
Englishman has done anything worthy of 
mention to bring the dharmaésdstra to the door 
of the young student of comparative jurispru- 
dence. One may think of Sir Henry Maine. It 
is & curiosity of his situation that what he did 
was not 80 very well done, and the inspiration 
which gave him the courage to start out on 
his lonely but impressive exploitation of 
Indian-cum-Roman legal ideas was (though he 
does not acknowledge it) French: for not 80 
very long before Anctent law a Frenchman had 
made these points (only better), and indeed 
from his day onwards far more Frenchmen, 
book for book, have written about Hindu 
law than Britons ! 

This is not entirely surprising, and the 
explanation is relevant to an appraisal of 
M. Lingat’s work, which is a masterpiece of the 
very highest quality, a product of effort and 
insight out of keeping with the genera] standard 
of the books with which we are nowadays 
flooded. The fact that the author disagrees 
fundamentally with some of this reviewer’s 
cherished fancies actually enhances the general 
effect, and if he has not made a convert in this 
respect it can only be due to the reviewer’s 
lack of flexibility. Here the septuagenarian 
shows himself as having the younger mind. 

The qualifications of the author are naturally 
important. He has given a comprehensive 
and highly documented account of the nature 
and sources (but not the substantive rules) of 
the real Hindu law, and has explained exactly 
how, and how disastrously, the modern version 
of it departed from the original it professes to 
follow. He has explained what dharma is in 
reality, what it aimed to do (it was largely 
missionary), how it was related to society, 
how its flexibility was its strength, and how 
its power derived from an amphibious relation 
to custom on the one hand and to Brahmmical 
superstition on the other. He has shown that 
the documents of the law themselves contam 
an integrated and consistent picture of a 
paramount but subtle influence on life, which 
did not rely upon judgments, upon the enforoe- 
ment of its rules by any official, but aspired to 
be transmitted into action through the self- 
raising quality of what we might call imitative 
Indian caste oustom. This is a highly inte- 
grated and immensely difficult synthesis, 
which M. Lingat has achieved with complete 
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success. Everyone who wants to know what 
the dharmasästra is (M. Lingat underrates its 
continuing life in India, but understandably 
draws attention to its continuance in the 
traditional juridical ideas of South East Asia) 
should use this book, which (or, one hopes, an 
English translation ?) should be on every 
jurisprudence reading list. But who is M. 
Lingat, and how is it that he has cracked a 
nut which broke the jaws of many Indian and 
some non-Indian savants ? 

The fact of the matter is that the author 
knows what law is in South East Asia. His 
working life was spent not amongst Indians, 
but amongst people who believed, more than 
most Indians do, that their law was enshrined 
in (Buddhist-Indian) tradition, irrespective of 
what French or British administrations laid 
down, or, in the case of Siam, a government 
leaning heavily on foreign precedents laid 
down as the territorial law. The legal responsi- 
bility, the administrative talent, the sympathy 
with a people who believed rather in the book- 
law and oustom they would prefer to follow 
than in the ‘loi’ which the courts applied, the 
academic training, the associations formed 
after the return to France, and, finally, the 
qualification of being a Frenchman: these 
have accounted for this extraordinary publi- 
cation. A labour of love that in English hands 
might have been amateurish, is here thoroughly 
professional and convincing. The late 
Professor Louis Renou and, as one sees on the 
vital pages, the influence of the Sanskritist- 
anthropologist Louis Dumont, apart from the 
presence of Roman lawyers and other Sans- 
kritista of great distinction, have enabled one 
who is basically a practical lawyer and a lover 
of South East Asia to make a contribution to 
Indian jurisprudence which is rivalled only 
by our unwieldy Kane, to whom, of course, 
he makes generous acknowledgement. 

All readers must bear in mind that ‘loi’, 
‘droit’, and particularly ° législation ' (which 
does not mean ‘ legislation’) have technical 
meanings. M. Lingat seeks to understand 
whether there is any ‘ loi’ in the dharmašastra 
and has rightly pointed to the attempt by 
Prataparudra to make his legal digest (like that 
of Justinian: quid possit aniiquilas nostris 
legibus abrogare ?) a new start in Indian law : 
this was unique, and a failure. In his study of 
dharma as an ideal, and of its passage into 
‘droit’, he has pointed to the reception of the 
system throughout India, and ita immanent 
validity as the norm to which custom reforms 
itself, as a confining force preventing custom’s 
development or extension apart from it, and, 
he could have added, the second reception 
when the book-law was treated by the British 
as ‘ coutumiers ’. 

M. Lingat, though carefully tracing the 
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early sources (he finds Manu the earliest of the 
dharmaéasiras) upon which the commentaries 
and digests rely, in fact places the weight of 
his observations upon these latter, because if 
there is any law anywhere it must be in relation 
to them. He pays great attention to the 
mimamsdad, which, as he rightly notices, proves 
if not the actual decay of the Vedic sacrifices, 
the awareness that the smriis were taken 
seriously as sources of norms. The detailed 
explanation of the way this science of inter- 
pretation worked, and the sympathetic 
exposure of the mental tricks of the commen- 
tators is sure to captivate the youthful reader, 
who will accept without hesitation his explana- 
tion of how these apparent oddities arose. Of 
very great importance is his handling of the 
relations between the royal duties or preroga- 
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His explanation of the anoient rule about the 
thief of a Brahmin’s gold who comes with a 
club and asks the king to punish him (could 
the Brahmins themselves have been trusted 
to award a proper penance ?), as a survival of 
8 sacral stage of the king’s jurisdiction, is 
extremely plausible. 

A summary of this condensed work would 
be to no one’s advantage. It is of interest to 
note that the unpublished commentary of 
Bhäruoi on Manu confirms in several of ita 
more revealing passages much that M. Lingat 
says on the basis of more recent texta. He 
could, incidentally, have referred to JAOS, 
LXXXIV, 4, 1964, 392 ff. Since documentation 
ig & strong point in this work it is conceivable 
that he chose not to use this reference. It 
would have been useful to state, in connexion 
with the judge’s obligation to seat himself 
facing the east, that thongh the rule is 
adrstartha (on these distinctions a reference to 
the Bhavisya-pura@na, Kane, HD, m, 840-1, 
might have been helpful) everybody knew 
that the east was the most auspicious quarter 
(one has the south, the least auspicious, on 
one’s right hand) go that the smrtt’s injunction 
exactly accorded with popular superstition. 

In the bibliography, which is beautifully 
selected to suit the most energetic of the 
hoped-for proselytes, a useful addition would 
have been J. O. Ghosh's vast selection of 
translations hiding under the deceptive name 
Principles of Hindu law (third ed.) ; and by a 
natural slip Kane’s edition from Bikaner (1948) 
is not, as stated, of the Madanaparijdta but 
of the Madanaratnapradipa, a work worth 
mentioning because it is one of the recent 
publications of Sdsiric texts and greatly 
influenced the very important Vyavahüra- 
mayükha (which of oourse M, Lingat lists with 
al necessary references to translations). 


J. DUMCAN M. DERRETT 
VOL. XXXI. PARTI. 
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MATTHIAS Hermanns: De religiös- 
magische Weltanschauung der Primi- 
tivstämme Indiens. Bd. Ir. Die Bhalala, 
Korku, Gond, Baiga. xii, 571 pp., 
36 plates. Wiesbaden : Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1966. DM 70. 


This is Dr. Hermanns’s second. volume on 
tribal religions in central India. Whereas the 
first book dealt exolusively with the Bhagoria 
Bhils his attention is now turned toward four 
groups living further to the east of the sub- 
continent. These are the Bhilälas, descendants 
of Bhil women and Rajput men; the Korküs 
representing the most western branch of the 
great Munda people; and the Baigas who, 
living in the protected exclusiveness of the 
Satpura mountains, have preserved some 
archais concepts not to be found amongst 
their lees secluded tribal neighbours. Of the 
four, the most developed ethnie group he 
gelecta is without doubt the Gonds who have 
assimilated many non-tribal features, ocoa- 
sionally forming small kingdoms of their own 
and exhibiting vague traces of & caste hier- 
archy by the establishment of two upper 
divisions such as the Raj Gonds and the 
Khatolas, All tribes discussed in this book 
have passed from the hunting and food. 
gathering stage to & primitive form of agri- 
culture, and with the development of their 
economy their religious and social concepta 
changed, thereby exposing them more readily 
to Hindu influences. Thus in the Gond myths 
we find tribal motifs interwoven with modifled 
episodes from the Mahābhārata and, though 
the author rightly observes that the loan of 
Sanskrit names does not in itself signify any 
far-reaching acculturation, some of the legends 
connected with Mahädeo, Parvati, and their 
elephant-headed son Ganeda lean clearly on 
Hindu prototypes. 

As in the volume on the Bhagoria Bhils, the 
greater and most interesting part of this work 


is devoted to a detailed and penetrating 


description of tribal religions, supplying us 
with an almost overwhelming wealth of 
material. The importance and the position of 
Hindu influence is more clearly assessed here 
than in the previous volume, especially the 
significant similarities that exist between the 
tribes and the vast masses of low-caste Hindus 
whose religious practices are often greatly 
divorced from the literary tradition of the 
sacred scriptures known to the upper castes. 
Where the author falls short, as in his 
previous-work, is towards the end of the book 
when it comes to drawing final conclusions. 
No doubt his expositions on tribal religions in 
India are lucid and to the point, and he 
rightly puts great stress on certain basic 
concepta common to all four tribes; on the 
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myths connected with the areation of the 
earth, involving the help of 8 cosmic animal ; 
the motifs centring round the orestion of 
mankind and the necessity to secure the newly 
formed earth in the vastness of the primeval 
ocean ; the inevitable offence against & vital 
taboo which brings death, suffering, menstrua- 
tion, and painful childbirth and the resulting 
creation of rituals, ceremonies, Institutions, 
and yet other taboos to safeguard the future. 
He also draws a clear, distinct line between 
the metaphysical approach of the tribeamen 
and the caste-people, by observing how the 
tribes, believing in an individual anthropo- 
morph creator god, base their concept of the 
universe on an archaio mythology, whereas 
from Vedio time onwards Hinduism and all 
related sects have tried to solve the universal 
problem through philosophical speculations. 
Thus in the mind of the tribesman a linear 
development takes place from the moment of 
creation which is quite opposed to Hinduism 
where the same basic principles repeat them- 
selves endlessly in the ever-changing pattern 
of innumerable cosmic cyoles. Where one 
cannot help feeling a little uncomfortable is 
when it comes to sentences like '. . . die 
Dachungelstimme von Zentralindien besitzen 
ein religiós-magisches Weltbild, in dem der 
Mikrokosmos Mensch dem Makrokosmos All 
eingeordnet und zugeordnet ist...’ or‘... 
die Werke des Schôpfergottes gipfeln in 
der Erschaffung des Menschen, die . . . von 
feindlichen Mëchten gestört wurde . . .' 
which read like extrects from Pater Wilhelm 
Schmidt’s Ursprung der Gottesidee; though 
the author does at one point make a weak 
attempt to dissociate himself from some of 
Schmidt’s ideas. 

Nobody nowadays has any serious doubts 
concerning the historical value of mythology 
as such. To quote but two of the most popular 
examples, Schliemann did find Troy where 
Homer had placed it, and Mohenjo-daro, for 
centuries known as ‘ mount of the dead’, did 
indeed cover the remains of an ancient city. 
One can hardly, however, take this approach. 
so far as to transcend history altogether and 
speak of an ' Uroffenbarung ', & direct divine 
revelation made by God to mankind at the 
outeet of civilization whioh, in itself was 
responsible for all major initial mventions, and 
which still exista as a vague memory in the 
mind of primitive people. Here, as when he 
comes to what he terms ° ethno-biogenetisohes 
Erbgut ’, the author moves clearly away from 
ethnology not, as he would have us believe, 
into the realm of comparative religion but of 
pure theology, and his expositions on ‘ creative 
evolution ' read more like a religious tract than 
a serious scholarly work. 

This is & magnificent study, well docu- 
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mented, full of details and valuable material, 
and of vital interest to the reader who is 
looking for exhaustive information on tribal 
religion in central India. However, one cannot 
help but feel that certain conclusions have 
been drawn from preconceived ideas, and facts 
bave been selected to fit these conclusions. 


ALBERTINE GAUR 


V. N. Misra and M. 8. Mare (ed.): 
Indian prehsstory: 1964. (Deccan 
College Building Centenary and Silver 
Jubilee Series, No. 32.) xxiii, 264 pp. 
Poona: Deccan College Postgraduate 
and Research Institute, 1965. Rs. 15. 


The recently celebrated centenary of the 
Deccan College has made possible the prompt 
publication of the proceedings of a seminar on 
Indian prehistory and protohistory held by 
the Department of Archaeology of the Univer- 
sity of Poona (which is located at the Deccan 
College) at the end of May 1964. The seminar, 
sponsored by the Indian UGC and with the 
active support of the Director-General of the 
Archaeological Survey of India and his staff, 
was in iteelf something of an innovation, for 
the annual meetings of the Central Advisory 
Board m Archaeology are very restricted both 
in personnel and in the time available for 
discussion ; and so some important topics in 
Indian prehistory and protohistory, especially 
those arising from research over the last 15 or 
مم‎ years, have been freely discussed by a 
wider circle of invited delegates, to the general 
advantage of Indian archaeology and, indeed, 
of world prehistory in general. Definitive 
conclusions are hardly to be expected in a 
publication of this sort, especially one 
reporting the discussions of 40 delegates and 
16 research studente; Professor Sankalia, the 
organizing director of the seminar, shows his 
awareness of this in his introduction: ‘The 
discussions in the seminar have no doubt 
clarified our minds regarding a number of 
problems, though we have not solved any ... 
the solution lies in planned work, indicated 
during the discussions’. This seminar seems 
to have served its purpose admirably, without 
committing the mistake of becoming self- 
perpetuating. In future, says Professor 
Sankalia, there should instead be ‘ seminars 
on a much smaller scale on specific problems... 
&coompanied by visits to . . . archaeological 
localities for on-the-spot discussion '. As long 
as sentiments like this can be expressed we 
need have no fears for the health of archaeology 
in India. 

The 11 papera of the seminar are given in 
full, in chronological order, each followed by 
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comments made at their disoussion (except for 
two papers not discussed because of Mr. 
Nehru’s death) which the editors have on 
occasion discreetly abridged. These are: 
(1) ‘Is “Boan” a separate culture?’ The 
arguments here are necessarily inconolusive ; 
it is to be hoped that Professor Graziosi’s 
forthcoming stady of the prehistory of 
Pakistan may elucidate the general history of 
this and the ' pre-Soan’ culture. (2) ‘Some 
problems concerning Pleistocene stratigraphy 
of India with remarks on pollen stratigraphy '. 
Years of research clearly lie ahead on this 
complex subject, and Dr. V. N. Misra's 
comment contains the significant warning 
that erosional features must be studied as well 
as features of aggradation, even though they 
may be harder to spot. (3) ‘ Middle Stone Age 
culture in India and Pakistan’. This is largely 
a discussion of appropriate terminology : 
should one, as some delegates suggested, 
abandon such terms as 'palaeolithio' and 
' neolithic ' because the Indian cultures do not 
exactly correspond with the European cultures 
which bear those names? Dr. V. N. Misra’s 
comment, again, seems to strike the right note 
of sanity: keep the traditional terms in one 
system, and dofine them as necessary. The 
adoption of a proposed new set of terms 
(Early, Middle, Late Stone Ages, plus Neo- 
lithio) °“. . . is illogical and inappropriate . . . 
[and] wil only help to isolate Indian pre- 
history from that of the rest of the Old World 
and create much confusion on the subject both 
in India and outside”. Quite. (4) ‘ Mesolithic 
phase in the prehistory of India’. Again 
discussion seemed to revolve round tarmi- 
nology ; but the paper presented attempts a 
viable definition of ‘ Mesolithic’, and ably 
reviews recent research. (5) ° Neolithic 
problem in India’. Again the discussion had 
to involve terminology, for different scholars 
have used ‘neolithio’ in an economic as well 
as in a technological sense; and is one to 
separate all those neolithic cultures where 
copper has been discovered aa ° chalcolithio ' ? 
(6) ‘The Indus oivilization: ite origins, 
authors, extent and chronology’. The paper, 
which ably reviews the present position of our 
knowledge of what is now more generally 
referred to as the Harappa culture, suggesta 
that the origin of that culture is perhaps now 
to be looked for within that culture and not 
outside it. The discussion in fact elaborated 
_ the review, queried the position of the ° pre- 
. Harappa’ civilizations and the typologically 
different Copper Hoard cultures, and inciden- 
tally reported on previously unpublished 
work: notably a report by Dr. R. C. Gaur on 
the Aligarh Muslim University’s excavations 
at Atranjikhera in Etah district. (7) ‘ Relation- 
ship of the Indian chalcolithic cultures with 
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west Asia’. Jt is made clear that the Indian 
cultures did not exist in complete isolation 
from their west Asian contemporaries. The 
paper by the convener, R. K. Thapar, makes a 
useful classification of the Indo-Pakistan 
cultures into five groups, which will probably 
remain sufficient for working purposes in spite 
of the present gap in the knowledge of the 
cultures represented by the Ochre Coloured 
pottery and the pre-iron Black-and-Red ware. 
Since there ia frequently a similarity of form 
but a difference of fabric between confrontable 
artifacts from India and west Asia, there 
would seem to have been not a lineal descent 
but a simple diffusion of ideas; and in the 
present state of knowledge it would be difficult 
to postulate a single source for any examples 
of diffusion. (8) * The iron age in India’. The 
period of the introduction of iron to India has 
been one of the perennial topics of discussion 
for a long time (incidentally, citation of works 
under their reprint dates in the bibliography 
to this paper is misleading, e.g. Geldner, Der 
Rigveda, 1957 1) ; the Rigvedio dyas, although 
etymologically cognate with words for ‘iron’ 
in other IE languages, does not conclusively 
refer to that metal, and some Western scholars 
have tended to look on Indian claims of a 
Vedio date for its use as inspired by nationalist 
sentiment rather than by archaeological 
criteria. It does now appear, however, that 
evidence for an early use of iron is increasing, 
and that it could well be put back to Vedic 
times. The discussion covers this ground 
thoroughly, and introduces the pendant topics 
of the Painted Grey ware and its users, and the 
all-important one of the Vedio dating; and 
the old theory of Inner and Outer Aryans is 
still raising its head from time to time. (9) 
‘Traditional Indian chronology and C-14 
dates of excavated sites’ was not discussed, 
but a comment sent in by Y. D. Sharma makes 
& necessary caution: ‘direct comparison of 
traditional and C-14 dates would lead us 
nowhere when the identity of the cultures 
dated by these two methods is not estab- 
lished ' ; obviously rigid analysis must precede 
any attempt at comparative dating, and Dr. 
Sharma warns his colleagues again that ‘at 
present, it appears, we are carried away by 
similarities and we ignore the dissimilarities ’. 
(10) ‘ Soils as environmental and chronological 
tools’.  Pedology is still in its infancy in 
Indian archaeology, and it is greatly to the 
credit of the organizers of the seminar that ita 
uses should be made clear and the topio 
presented for public discussion. (11) ‘ Archaeo- 
logy and education’. This short essay by 
Professor Sankalia, which was not discussed, 
advocates the introduotion of elementary 
archaeology in the Indian school curriculum, 
and incidentally makes a plea for the study of 
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monuments and their conservation ‘as the 
bounden duty of every citizen’. I hope this 
view will receive the widest publicity ; some 
of the monuments under the control of the 
Indian states will not last more than a few 
years if funds are not found for their conserva- 
tion urgently, even the comparatively late 
monuments which are this reviewer's prime 
concern. 

Each paper is supplemented by a biblio- 
graphy. These bibliographies of course make 
no claim to comprehensiveness, but they are 
adequate not only for providing the essential 
references to the arguments of the papers but 
also for orienting even the non-specialist 
reader in the subjects. Thus, taken all round, 
this publication is of great value to the student 
of Indian prehistory and protohistory, and 
could serve as a competent introduction to 
those subjects for the archaeologist who has 
not yet fully appreciated the significanoe of the 
Indian material. (For those unfamiliar with 
the popular Indian concept of ‘ protohistory ’, 
it should be explained that this term is used to 
refer to that aspect of Indian culture which 
relates to peoples of unimpeachable historicity 
with an extensive literature preserved in oral 
tradition, recorded much later, whose civiliza- 
tion is most appropriately studied by the 
techniques of prebistory; the term, though 
not universal, has great convenience in the 
Indian context.) 

The book is well produced, and its occasional 
misprints are not serious (except once where 
AÁLLAOMIN conceals the name of [Bridget] 
Allchin, p. 59). What does surprise me is that 
its printing was limited to 500 copies. 

J. BURTON-PAGE 


R. N. Menta and 8. N. CHOWDEHARY : 
Excavation at Devnimors (a report of 
the excavation conducted from 1960 to 
1963). (M.S. University Archaeology 
Series No. 8.) xviii, 197 pp., 68 plates. 
Baroda: Department of Archaeology 
and Ancient History, Faculty of Arts, 
Maharaja Sayajirao University of 
Baroda, 1966. Rs. 46. 


It is often remarked that since the partition 
of India and Pakistan, archaeologists in India 
have devoted undue attention to prehistorio 
and protohistoric archaeology, and largely 
neglected the historical period, particularly in 
its monumental aspeote. Recently, however, 
& small number of publications have appeared 
which go some way to redress this balance: 
in particular mention may be made of 
Professor Subrahmanyam’s report on the 
excavations at Salihundam (Andhra Pradesh 
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Government Archaeological Series, No. 17, 
Hyderabad, 1964). The work now under 
review is another valuable addition to this 
kind of archaeological reporting. 

The group of Buddhist monuments of ~ 
Devnimori lies in the north-east of Gujarat 
State. Excavations revealed a great brick 
stüpa (referred to in an insoription as 
mahistiipa), with a related monastery (also 
mentioned in the inscription as mahavthara), 
and a cattya hall all apparently first con- 
structed during the fourth century A.D. 
Beside the great stüpa a number of smaller 
votive stüpas were erected. The great stüpa 
was externally in a poor state of preservation, 
but its core was apparently undisturbed. The 
most important find was a relic casket with an 
inscription of the reign of a Rudrasena, dated 
in the year 127 of the Kathika era, and 
tentatively dated by the excavator to between 

.D. 305 and 375. Beneath this casket was 
deposited a small pot containing eight 
Ksatrapa coins, the latest being of Viévasena, 
whose rule ended in A.D. 305; and lower still, 
at the foundation level, another relio casket 
was discovered. Other finds in the core of the 
stüpa were a collection of broken or overburnt 
bricks, similar to those used to decorate the 
exterior, and a group of seated Buddhas in 
dhyänamudrä. The occupation of the aite 
evidently lasted for several centuries, although 
there is no direot evidence for the date at 
which it was abandoned. It may be inferred 
that this was before the eighth century. The 
monastery was evidently a single-storey 
structure with tiled roof. 

The report includes studies of the various 
categories of antiquities recovered, among 
them pottery, terracotta figurines, objects of 
metal and of glass. There is a study of the 69 
coins found during the excavations. Dis- 
appointingly, however, this section does not 
inform us of the actual contexta in which each 
coin was discovered, and thus it is impossible 
to find out—for example—which were the 
eight coins from the stiipa deposit. For one 
reason or another there is surprisingly little 
evidence of finds of identifiable, let alone 
datable, coins in controlled archaeological 
contexta in any part of the subcontinent, and 
the opportunities presented by this site for 
testing the value of such coin finds do not 
seom to have been exploited. The inscriptions 
are also briefly noticed: here too one could 
wish for rather fuller treatment. There is no 
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comparative study of the palaeography, and y 


there is only a small photograph of part of 
the longer Prakrit inscription. Again this 
interesting text is not identified, nor is it 
compared with that section of the Pali canon 
to which it must belong. There is a lengthy 
section describing the decorated brickwork 
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and the terracotta sculptures. Here too one 
could have wished for rather more attention 
to be paid to the comparative aspecta of the 
study, and for a clearer assessment of the 
place of the Devnimori artists in the wider 
history of Indian art. 

Altogether this is an important record of an 
interesting piece of work; and it serves to 
emphasize the exciting resulta which may be 
expected from further excavations of this kind. 


F. E. ALLOHIN 


P. Saran (comp.) : Descriptive catalogue 
of non-Perstan sources of medieval 
Indian history (covering Rajasthan and 


adjacent regions). [iv], xiii, 234 pp. 
^ London: Asia Publishing House, 
[1966]. £5. 


^ 


This valuable descriptive catalogue of 
manuscripts relating to the social and political 
history of Rajasthan is the first volume to 
emerge from the Non-Persian Sources Survey 
Scheme (NPS 1) of the University of Delhi, 
which started its work in 1958. The NPS 
intends to cover especially source materials 
beyond the well-known Persian chronicles of 
the medieval period, which Dr. Saran defines 
as ranging roughly from the eighth to the end 
of the eighteenth century A.D., although 
indeed the hitherto unknown Persian sources 
for the period are not to be excluded from the 
survey's purview; the regions to be covered 
first are Rajasthan, Gujarat, and Malwa, 
where the first interest of the NPS is manu- 
soript material especially that furnishing data 
on social and economic life, religions beliefs 
and institutions, trade and commerce and 
commodity-rates, local habits and customs, 
and on trades, arts, and crafts; all materials 
discovered are to be recorded and the records 
eventually published, and the NPS will acquire 
or obtain copies of original material as well as 
collect all available relevant literature. The 
project is both praiseworthy and opportune, 
and credit is due not only to Dr. Saran for its 
conception and for the careful and scholarly 
way in which he has presented its first 
conclusions, but to the University of Delhi for 
sponsoring it and to the Indian University 
Grants Commission for supporting it. 

Dr. Saran in his introduction justifies the 
progress of the project مم‎ far; although 
comparatively only a very small part of the 


1 This abbreviation is that used by the 

Maru It is unfortunate that NPSS was not 

NPS for ita time-honoured 

e of Nagar! Praeürip] Sabhã ; for 

the Scheme will surely eventually make use 
of the Sabha’a collections. 
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material has been surveyed ‘the present 
venture is quite sufficient to convince us of the 
importance and value of these sources for 
historical study’, since they furnish such a 
quantity of data which cannot be obtained 
from the Persian chronicles. Perhaps in 
characterizing these Persian works as ‘ dry and 
prosaic’ Dr. Saran is being a little unfair, for 
there is much information in them incidentally 
which throws light on the lot of the common 
man in early Muslim times; indeed, Kunwar 
Muhammad Ashraf’s entertaining ‘ Life and 
conditions of the people of  Hindüstán 
(1200-1560 A.D.) °, in JASB, Third Series, 1, 
1935, 103-369, was based on just such texts. 
But the Persian chronicles have, admittedly, 
suffered from a tendentious treatment at the 
hands of some British translators who have 
used them as quarries for political history only 
(Wolseley Haig, in the preamble to his trans- 
lation of the Burhan-+ ma’agir in Indian 
Antiquary, XLIX, 1920, 66 Æ., explains that he 
has left untranslated such passages as deal 
with royal weddings as having ‘no interest 
for history’), and the English translations 
have given the Persian writers a bad reputa- 
tion in India, But Dr. Saran’s manusoripts 
certainly do offer a scope much more extensive, 
and potentially more fruitful for non-political 
history, than the familiar Persian texte; I 
stress familiar, for we must not forget that 
recent work on hagiographical material, by 
Dr. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami and others, has 
brought to light a wealth of social and cultural 
evidence undreamed of 30 years ago by 
workers in the medieval Indian field. 

So far 205 documents, some of them vast 
manuscripts, have been surveyed, and full 
bibliographical description of them appears in 
part 1 of this catalogue. Each document (or 
sometimes bundles of documenta, as in the 
case of the 290 vakil reports) appears with its 
Devanagari and transliterated title, reference 
number in the survey, and particulars of 
where it is available, with a coded indication of 
whether the document has been acquired by 
the NPS, copied wholly or partially by the 
NPS, or merely catalogued and described ; 
then follow, in tabulated form, indication of 
whether the document is original or copy, 
with date; author’s name and place; 
copyist’s name and place; subject-matter, 
language, script; size and material; number 
of pages or folios ; number of lines to page or 
folio; whether published, and if so date of 
publication; condition of the document ; 
whether illustrated; MS begins ...; MS 
ends ...; contents, substance, and general 
comments, Part m of the catalogue provides 
detailed annotation and analyses of 99 of the 
documents ; similar analyses of the remainder 
are promised in a future publication. A short 
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part II gives appendixes on Rajasthan 
libraries and collections, classification of 
historical works surveyed, definitions of 
technical terms found in them, state and 
household departments of Mewar and Jaipur, 
ote. 

The documents are classified into nine 
categories: history, including dynastic liste 
and panegyrics, 69 ; biographies, 14 ; politics, 
dealing with administrative ordera and local 
government and including instructions 
addressed to villages by the court, 17; 
economics, Including metrology, land-assess- 
ment, rates for produce, 3; publio works, 
including town planning and temple construc- 
tion and endowment, 11; society and religion, 
48; arts and crafts, 14; literature, 20; and 
miscellaneous, 9. There is, naturally, a certain 
amount of overlap in these categories, as the 
historical works contain & wealth of infor- 
mation on local and national politics, economic 
history, social conditions, ete. The annota- 
tions are sufficient to show the enormous 
potential of the Rajasthan collections and the 
great value they will have for research workers 
of the future. A few examples must suffice. 
The Cakatid ki pdisyaht Li parampardy 
‘ Traditions of the kingdom of the Caghatays ' 
is in fact very much more than an account of 
the Mughal house; more of a Rajasthan 
imitation of the 4'in-$ Akbari with copious 
references to local administration, Hindu 
culture, duties of kings, composition of the 
army, and for good measure an account of the 
Sesodia dynasty of Rājpūts and a history of 
the house of Ambér up to the time of Madho 
Singh. A history of the Rathaurs, Rathaura ri 
vaméäval ri khyat, gives an account of the clan 
in Märwär, the districts occupied by them 
either by conguest or received in jagir from 
the Mughal emperors, and the diplomatic and 
political relations of the R&thauys with the 
Mughal empire. The vast Adsaffe, of the 
Rajasthan archives in Bikünér, are contained 
in about 700 bundles each containing some 
8,000 monthly treasury accounts of receipt 
and expenditure of the state of Jaipur, and 
wil obviously be an indispensable source of 
information for the Jocal system of land 
revenue. Similarly some 290 reporta of vakile, 
in the same archives, will be invaluable for the 
study of the relations of the Jaipur rulers with 
the Mughal emperors and other rulers to whom 
the vakils were sent as court representatives. 
A Bimba nirman éästra, a Rajasthani trans- 
lation made in the sixteenth century of a 
treatise on Jain iconometry, and a Sanskrit 
Vastusdsira on Hindu iconometry, hitherto 
unknown, might repay comparison with a 
work from Orissa recently published on temple 
architeoture, the Silpaprakaéa (ed. Alice Boner 
and Sadiéiva Rath Sarma, Leiden, 1966), and 
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the 2648+ rasdt pätsyähi ki ° Book of the royal 
kitchen ’, on Räjpüt cookery, could well be 
compared with the published Nuskha-+ Shah 
Jahüni on the Mughal kitchens. All of these 
works, with many other important ones not 
mentioned here, are worthy of publication. 

The high quality of the bibliographical 
work and the annotations is astounding when 
one realizes that all the work has been done by 
Dr. Saran himself with a couple of junior 
research assistants. Its appearance has not 
been speedy—work was commenced in 
October 1958—but what else can be expected 
with meagre resources ? Without an Indian 
UGC grant the work might not have got off 
the ground at all, but it does seem a pity that 
for laok of money and manpower this praise- 
worthy scheme is moving at & rate that may 
take several lifetimes to bring to completion. 
Hand copying of MSS is laborious and (as 
those who work with Indian MSS know only 
too well) liable to error by even the best 
copyists. An adequate team working with 
miorofilm cameras would record the material 
ten times as quickly and with acouracy ; and 
there would be many institutions who would 
willingly purchase miorofilms of these impor- 
tant MSS. Perhaps some interested foreign 
power with inconvertible rupees to spare 
might take a hand...? 

To find fault after this praise may seem 
ungenerous; but it must be recorded that 
the transliterations of the titles fail short of 
the usual standards of scholarly acouracy ; the 
reference numbers are given in Devanagari 
only; and there should be an alphabetical 
index to the documents, preferably in 
Devanagari. But on the whole this is an 
excellent and well-produced work, and the 
printer, Delhi University Press, deserves a 
share in Dr. Saran’s glory. 

J. BURTON-PAGE 


KALIKARANJAN Qanunao: Sher Shah 
and his times: an old story retold by 
the author after decades from a fresh 
standpoint. xxiii, 459 pp. Calcutta, 
eto.: Orient Longmans Ltd., 1965. 
Rs. 20. 


In 1921 the author, as a young research 
student working under the guidance of 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, produced his Sher Shah ; 
the considerable body of research on Shér Shih 
and the Sirs which has emerged over the last 
40 years has compelled the author to revise 
many of his earlier conclusions and to review 
Shér and his times ‘ from a fresh standpoint’. 
He justifies his later interpretations in a long 
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introduction of a prolixity and arrogance 
( Some of the less competent critica found 
pleasure in scratching the plaster off the 
literary structure of my Sher Shah . . .") 
which reminds the reader of Raverty at his 
most caustic. 

For the greater part the work is the old 
Sher Shah minced and réchauffé, devoting 
much space to the discussion of minutiae of the 
Stiri period and the conflict with Humäyün, 
and indeed devoting as much attention to 
Shér’s rivals as to Sher himself, so that many 
of Professor Qanungo’s 18 chapters appear 
unbalanced. There is, however, a general 
sense of continuity, even if it is sometimes 
blurred, through these chapters; but almost 
every ohapter is followed by at least one 
appendix, which gives the author more space 
than he takes in his voluminous footnotes to 
harry his critics further—and many of his 
strictures here are so phrased as to be down- 
right offensive. Unfortunately the table of 
contents does not refer to these appendixes. 

In his introduction, although not on the 
title-page, Professor Qanungo points out that 
this is merely Vol. 1 of his work; the second 
volume will include ' oritioal treatment’ in a 
bibliography of the literary, epigraphio, and 
numismatic sources used by the author as well 
as his ‘own experiences and extra-academio 
rambles’. The scholar is thus left in suspense, 
with the feeling that Professor Qanungo’s book 
may perhaps be judged more fairly when the 
author has revealed in detail his approach to 
his sourcea. One hopes that this revelation 
will not be too long delayed; but the fact 
that Professor Qanungo’s History of the Jats 
(1925) has not yet progressed beyond its first 
volume is hardly encouraging. His approach 
to the Hindi sources is scarcely such as to 
inspire confidence: °“. . . I have learnt and 
road enough Hindi Literature both in pingal 
(Eastern Hindi) and dingal (Western Hindi) 
to pass for an amateur’. One who can equate 
pingal with Eastern Hindi can hardly pass for 
a professional. Again, did Malik Muhammad 
Jäyasi begin writing his Padmdvat in the year 
of Shér's accession, as Professor Qanungo 
asserts ? Jäyasi does tell us that he was an 
aged man when he had finished the work, and 
yet in canto i, v. 18, he declares that sera sahi 
{hilî sulatänd, cáriu khang tapas jasa bhant 
* Sher Sh&h is the Sult&n of Delhi: he warms 
the four quarters as the sun'. I cannot 
imagine such a line being allowed to stand if 
Shér had not been the reigning sultan when the 
complete poem waa first publioly known. 

These points apart, the new Sher Shah is a 
useful and suggestive study, and students 
who can ignore its author's vituperations will 
find it valuable; but even when its deficien- 
cies are somewhat repaired by a complete 
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critical bibliography it can scarcely rank as 
either complete or definitive. 
J. BURTON-PAGE 


B. N. PaNDEY: The introduction of 
English law into India : the career of 
Elijah Impey in Bengal, 1774-1783. 
(Asia Historical Series, No. 3.) xv, 
248 pp. London: Asia Publishing 
House, [1967]. 40s. 


This is a commendable and thorough piece 
of research, and renders obsolete previous 
treatments of Impey’s career, giving, as it 
does, deeper and better documented accounts 
of the dealings between Sir Elijah and the 
Council at Calcutta, and of the Nandakumar 
affair," the Patna Case, the Kasijora Case, 
Sir Elijah’s acceptance of the Chief Justiceship 
of the Company's court of appeal, and many 
other matters. Even on the question of his 
support to Hastings over the rebellion of Chet 
Singh this book has cogent contributions to 
make. Dr. Pandey had access to all available 
material, little of which had been used by 
previous writers, has made numerous small 
discoveries which add up to & most convincing 
narrative, and now makes Mill and Macaulay 
look very small beer. If this is so where the 
facte can be elicited. by patient research, one 
wonders in how many other contexts the 
knowing and the flamboyant have let us all 
down. 

The book is useful from several pointe of 
view; not merely in the somewhat in-bred 
atmosphere of Anglo-Indian history, with ite 
insistence on printing arz as ‘argee’, 
‘ultumghaw’, ‘Ekrarauma’ (for  igrür- 
namah), and other barbarisms (there is no 
exouse, the words being in Wilson, whose date, 
1855, should endear him even to one indif- 
ferent to orientalism). Dr. Pandey, whose 
legal qualifications fitted him for this task, 
takes up as his theme the successful emplan- 
ting in India of the Rule of Law. He contends 
that this was the work substantially of Impey, 
(who would have gone further with his 
interesting scheme of 1776) in the face of 
opposition from the Council and even, during 
1780, from his old friend Hastings who yielded 
at that moment, as Dr. Pandey shows, both 
to fear for the Company's revenues and to & 
desire to conciliate the loathsome Francis. 
Partly because of the childish jealousies 
subsisting between Supreme Court and Council 


1 An example of the sort of research which 
this book should obviate is (former Justice) 
Tek Chand’s article ‘ Judicial murder by an 
infamous judge’, Law Review (Punjab), xvii, 
2, 1966, i-xii, which at least proves that these 
old scandals are still attracting attention. 
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and between the members of each an abundant 
correspondence, consisting mainly of self- 
justification, has survived ; and drawing upon 
this the author has been able to show satis- 
factorily that even if Impey had motives 
whioh were rather general in his day he did 
throughout aim to give Indians, for the first 
time, what could conceivably pass for justice 
to the limita of what an English court 
administering English law could muster. He 
even shows Impey citing ‘civil law’ (ie. 
Roman law) from the bench: appropriately, 
given the courts’ situation, and commendably 
(p. 120). The general result is exciting in 
detail—it is difficult to put the book down— 
and gratifying in sum. Impey did manage to 
carry out his task, and we see here against 
what odds he achieved it. 

Dr. Pandey has done detective work and 
spends more space, on unravelling the threads 
of the controversial issues that figured in his 
hero’s impeachment, explaining the setting of 
Impey’s actions, than on depicting Impey 
himself. The central matter on Impey’s mind 
is also that on Dr. Pandey's: it is & vital, if 
short chapter in Indian legal history, and as 
such is more interesting than its other role as 
an annexe to an episode m Company or even 
Parliamentary history. Similarly little comes 
through about the ambiguous Hastings: for 
once he is not in the centre of the stage, but 
we do grasp that he was concerned to see 
justice done to Indians—of course so that the 
revenues (and individual Company's servanta’ 
incomes) might be kept going indefinitely. 

The author does not for a moment contend 
that Indians would have found their own way 
out of the mess; he shows how quickly they 
reacted in favour of the Supreme Court at its 
moments of triumph just as the Europeans 
who made money out of chaos reacted person- 
ally against the Court and especially against 
Impey: but he makes it olear that the stuffy 
and ill-adapted import that was English law 
turned out in practice to be exactly what they 
needed. And proteotion of the natives against 
the corrupt and incompetent European 
adventurers and their so-called government 
turned out to be healthful for the Company, 
and for Britain. The various means by which 
this end could have been met were all debated 
by Impey and are discussed shortly and ably 
by Dr. Pandey. Conflicts between exeoutivee 
and judiciary are common, especially in 
British territories, but this is the best docu- 
mented and most notorious example, and the 
present publication should be instructive 
beyond its Indian context. It may be argued 
that eightcenth-century Englishmen were 
more naïve than their descendants, and the 
effecta of the climate upon bewildered 
expatriates were certainly no less than they 
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are now. But the chief message of the book 
(apart from the story of the coming of the Rule 
of Law) is the perilous manner in whioh 
personalities seep into every public question 
and turn differences of opinion into faction. 
It is doubtful whether this feature of our 
character has changed— it is simply the case 
that that voluminous correspondence enables 
the historian to lay the opposed characters 
embarrassingly bare, and to expose the 
littleness of the men who wielded between 
them supreme power. This is so emphatic a 
feature of the book that one might be tempted 
to inguire whether it is the result of an Indian 
propensity in its author: but it would seem 
not. Some subtleties may have escaped him, 
but on this point his evidence is overwhelming. 
Impey himself emerges relatively well. 

At three pointa Dr. Pandey’s judgement 
may be at fault. Nandakumar (p. 109) might 
still not have been saved even had he been 
more tactful. To give the Chief Justice a seat 
in the Council would not have been incon- 
sistent with the principles of English juris- 
prudence (p. 130) as the position of the Lord 
Chancellor, not to speak of the Law Officers, 
shows. A King’s regiment would not have 
been an absurdity (p. 170) as the power of the 
courts in London depended in the last resort 
on what the minister corresponding to the 
Home Secretary had at his command (of. the 
Gordon Riots). It is also a matter of regret 
that the purely legal developments in 1780 
and onwards are not given more space, for 
Impey’s juridical skill was as great as his 
courage and determination. À contribution 
on this theme in J. N. D. Anderson (ed.), 
Changing law in developing countries (1903), 
114 f. might have stimulated effort in this 
direction. It is a pity, too, that some new 
ideas about Nandakumar are not documented 
with their source. 

The question arises whether books in the 
' Asia Historical Series’ might be published 
under better conditions. Certainly an Indian 
printing is reasonable (for many copies will be 
sold in India), but the distance between the 
press and the author and the absence of a 
thoroughly sound press reader saddle the 
author with unnecessary handicaps. The 
standard of printing as such is very high. 
But George Rous, Boughton Rous, and Rouse 
are the same person and the indexer was not 
alerted to this. ‘Dr. John’ appears for 
Dr. St. John; ‘the counsels’ for ‘ counsel’, 
‘best’ for ‘lust’, expost, ‘ bonafides’, 
*forgerer', ‘not’ for ‘lot’, 'Faoious' for 
* facias ', ‘records’ (p. 229) for ‘ record’ and 
various spellings of Ser Mutagherin, not to 
mention other trifling anomalies (‘ adultery’ 
appears once for Francis’s ‘ criminal oonver- 
sation °). A publisher who does not spot that 
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‘access’ means ‘excess’ or the proper 
spelling of ‘supercede’ is not quite the 
medium a work that deserves a world-wide 
ciroulation demanded. But such small 
blemishes would not be noticed if it were not 
an otherwise splendid piece of work. 


J. DUNCAN M, DERRETT 


E. Dante, Porrs: British Baptist 
missionaries in India, 1793-1837 : the 
htstory of Serampore and tts missions. 
xii, 276 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1967. 57s. 6d. 


This book, based on an Oxford dostoral 
thesis, is a painstaking analysis of the work of 
perhaps the most significant Protestant 
missionary group ever to work in India— 
William Carey and his colleagues. Apart from 
being evangelists, they were also linguista 
who produced Bible translations, dictionaries, 
grammars, and other works in several Indian 
languages, making in the process an important 
contribution to the development of vernaculer 
(especially ^ Bengali)  prose-writing and 
journalism. They founded vernacular schools 
and Serampore College for higher education ; 
they did pioneering work in printing, botany, 
and agriculture; and they played a valuable 
part in mobilizing the conscience of govern- 
ment and public opinion against social 
abuses. 

A certain amount has, of course, already 
been published about missionaries in South 
Asia, but at least until very recently it has 
fallen into two distinct categories, both equally 
inadequate. There have been many uncritical 
hagiographies, written mainly for the edifica- 
tion of missionary supporters, and there have 
been other writers, both British and Asian, 
who have been so superficial and unsym- 
pathetic as to have given the missionaries less 
than their due. Dr. Potta avoids both these 
extremes; he shows an understanding both 
of early  nineteenth-century missionary 
theology and of the Indian situation in which 
the Baptists were working ; and he does not 
suspend his critical judgement. Moreover, the 
very wide range of source materials that he 
has used gives his work an unusual authority ; 
they include the mass of manuscript letters 
and printed reports from the missionaries in 
the archives of the Baptist Missionary Society 
and elsewhere, complemented by Indian 
government records and contemporary peri- 
odicals. In this field, such an achievement is 
not to be taken for granted ; as he comments, 
missionary historians generally have been 
‘as hesitant to use government sources as 
others are to use mission sources ’. 
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In & chapter on missionary-government 
relations, Dr. Potts shows how the Baptists 
helped to disarm the Indian government’s 
initial fear of missionary activity, and contri- 
buted to the more liberal policy of 1813 and 
after. Much of the rest of the book is taken 
up with an account of their efforts for social 
reform and of their literary and educational 
work, but he also makes it clear that, while 
they were genuinely concerned for people's 
temporal welfare, they believed that it was 
one's Bpiritual relationship with God which 
was of fundamental—indeed. eternal—impor- 
tance, and that their primary duty was 
therefore to act as channels for the grace of 
God to change human nature, rather than 
merely palliate the various evils to whioh its 
fallen state had given rise. One does not 
readily accept such a radical view, but at 
least it is worthy of respect; it was their 
methods rather than their aims which could 
more reasonably have made the missionaries 
look ridiculous. The distribution of faulty 
Bible translations and the indiscriminate 
preaching of tough Calvinist dogma, inade- 
quately explained, to Hindus and Muslims 
for the most part seourely locked up in their 
own worlds of thoughts and ideas could have 
little result. But even here the Serampore 
missionaries realized, more clearly than many 
of their successors, that effective evangelism 
depended partly on stripping the essentials of 
Christianity of their Western accretions so 
that it could become naturalised on Indian soil. 

One may think that the missionaries’ 
charitable work was devalued by the ulterior 
evangelistic motives that lay behind some of 
it; schools, for example, were started not only 
because they were good things in themselves 
but because in them children could be brought 
under Christian influence. Even if one believes 
that the only thing that really matters is a 
particular religion, one oan still regard 
education, medicine, and the oultivation of 
literature and science ag things of real value 
in themselves, apart from their use as possible 
aids to evangelism. In practice it is fairly 
clear that the Serampore Trio at least did so 
to a considerable extent, even though their 
official justification—for the benefit of their 
Baptist and Evangelical supporters—was that, 
however indirectly, their work in these fields 
furthered their basio missionary purpose. In 
any case there is no doubt that some of their 
other ‘ good works’, such as their campaigns 
against sait, infanticide, and the exposure of 
the sick on river-banka were motivated purely 
by humanitarianism—iteelf the natural 
expression of their belief in God's love for man. 
But whatever their motives, the fact remains 
that around 1800 there was virtually nobody 
except the missionaries (and their Evangelical 
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supporters) who was prepared to do anything 
effective about these things at all. 

Dr. Potts devotes part of a chapter to the 
relations between the Baptiste and Ram 
Mohan Roy, from the probable early contacts 
with Carey at Fort William College, through 
the oloser relationship of the years 1815-20, 
to the controversy over the ‘Precepte of 
Jesus” that started in the latter year. He 
describes this as ‘the beginnings of an 
intelligent response to Christian evangelism ’, 
and takea the view that, while Marshman was 
correct in pointing out that the ethical 
teachings of Jesus are only a part, and not 
even the fundamental part, of the total 
Christian gospel, he did so in & quite unneoes- 
sarily discourteous manner. But Dr. Potts 
unfortunately gives the impression that Ram 
Mohan Roy’s break with the Baptista marks 
the end of his friendly contacts with mission- 
aries as such; in fact he merely transferred 
his interest to the Scots, and played a key part 
in the successfal establishment of the Church 
of Beotland's mission to Bengal in 1823-30. 
Nevertheless this is on the whole a moat 
valuable book, an authoritative excursion to 
the meeting-point of Protestant theology and 
Indian social history. 

M. A. LAIRD 


QEYAMUDDIN AHMAD: The Wahabi 
movement in India. xxvi, 391 pp. 
2 maps. Calcutta: K. L. Mukho- 
padhyay, 1966. Ra. 25. 


The historiography of the Wahhäbi move- 
ment in India is instructive. It waa scarcely 
observed by the British authorities until, 
following the Ambala campaign, the Ambala 
and Patna trials of 1864-5 and the investi- 
gations of 1869-70 revealed the apparent 
existence of an immense conspiracy in British 
India designed to supply the Wahhäbis on 
the North-West Frontier with money and 
recruits, as part of a plan to expel the British 
from India. This evidence formed the basis 
of the indictment of Indian Muslims in 
Hunter's Our Indian Mussulmans. But this 
view was countered by the writings of Bir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan and others who endea- 
voured to show that the Indian Wahhäbi 
movement was & purely religious phenomenon, 
directed against the Sikhs. Dr. Ahmad now 
reverta to the Hunterian view but changes the 
inference so that Wahhübism becomes not an 
emblem of disloyalty but & badge of merit. 
While admitting the existence of a socio- 
religious reform aspect to Indian Wahhäbism 
he considers that it was subordinated to the 
aim of political revolution, particularly after 
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the death of Sayyid Ahmad of Bareilly. The 
Wahhüb! movement, he claims, was a patriotic 
national movement in which religious parti- 
cularism was discounted and in which Hindus 
took part. 

It is true, as has been shown by Ghulam 
Rasul Mehr, that later Wahh&bi writers did 
falsify some of the evidence of Sayyid Ahmad 
Brelvi’s letters by removing references to his 
hostility towards the British. But these 
rather minor references are scarcely conclusive 
as evidence about the nature of the movement 
as a whole, if indeed it ever was a whole. 
This is a question which Dr. Ahmad does not 
really consider. He does comment that on the 
frontier Wahh&bi became ‘almost a term of 
religious abuse ’ but does not face the tendency 
of British officials to describe all anti-British 
Muslim movements as Wahhäbism. The 
Wabhäbis were the ‘Reds’ of their day. 
Dr. Ahmad collects these references to 
Wabhäbis all over India and postulates a 
massive organization, centred in Patna, with 
itinerant missionaries, sub-centres, an elabo- 
rate system for collecting taxes and recruits 
and transmitting them to the frontier, and 
plans for the disaffection of the Bengal Army. 
In all this he seems to push the evidence 
too far. 

Although Dr. Ahmad does have some 
interesting comments on Wahh&bi organi- 
zation on the frontier, the most novel part 
of his book and one which is the product of 
careful research in the British records and in 
Wahh&bi writings, is that which deals with 
the Patna centre and especially the part 
played by the Sadiqpur family. Stripped of 
its anachronistic nationalism, this book 
remains a very useful and informative piece 
of work. 

M. B. YAPP 


Bram B. Kurna : The blue mutiny : the 
indigo disturbances in Bengal, 1859— 
1862. 243 pp. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, [1966]. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 488.) 


Dr. Kling’s book follows the publication of 
Dr. Benoy Chowdhury’s study on the growth 
of commercial agriculture in Bengal which 
contains & large section on the cultivation of 
indigo. Although part of the same ground is 
covered by both these studies, the approach 
of the two writers on the subject is neverthe- 
less quite different. Dr. Chowdhury is 
primarily interested in the economies of indigo 
produstion while Dr. Kling concentrates on 
the political and social problems posed by 
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what was essentially a forced cultivation of 
an export orop. The revival of indigo oulti- 
vation in Bengal in the eighteenth century, 
which hed earlier declined as a result of 
competition with the products of the West 
Indies, stemmed from the East India 
Company’s remittance problem. The Company 
needed a suitable export product to transfer 
part of its revenue surpluses from India. 
Indigo, a textile dye, provided an obvious 
answer and ita production by European 
entrepreneurs was given unofficial encourage- 
ment which led to a remarkable proliferation 
of indigo factories in Bengal. There were, 
however, certain peculiarities in its cultivation. 
Because of the legal restrictions on European 
landholding, the European planters could not 
own land and therefore cultivate the plant 
directly. There was, of course, a certain 
amount of direct cultivation known as neejbad 
where the planters leased land as under-tenants 
of the local samindärs. But the bulk of the 
cultivation was in the hands of small peasant 
farmers. Tho green plante containing the dye 
were thus purchased from the peasant 
producers by the planters for proceesing in 
their own factories. It was at this point that 
the indigo plantation &oquired its unsavoury 
character, The European planters were an 
undisciplined and unruly lot operating among 
people whose contempt for the individual’s 
rights equalled their own. Thus the relation- 
ship between the peasants and planters was 
marked by violence on one side and resistance 
from the other right from the beginning. But 
by the middle of the nineteenth century the 
economic signifleance of indigo in the inter- 
national market had declined to the point 
where its continued cultivation could be 
carried on only by drastically reducing the 
domestio cost of production. The answer to 
this insoluble problem was provided by the 
planters forcing the peasants to cultivate it 
at a loss. In 1859 the peasants in certain indigo 
districts of Bengal virtually revolted against 
this system and caught the government off- 
balance in an awkward situation. It is the 
story of these three years which Dr. Kling 
analyses in his book. The government dilemma 
arose from ita fears about public security and 
what it considered to be an obvious violation 
of liberal principles and economic laissez faire 
by the planters. The attitude of the magi- 
strates dealing with the disturbances, the 
higher echelons of British administrators in 
Bengal, the native leadera, and the Press were 
divided among themselves over these two 
basio issues. Dr. Kling shows how, in the 
event, the government was forced into a policy 
which combined repression with reform. A 
contract law was passed which made the 
violation of an indigo contract by the peasanta 
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& criminal offence; at the same time, the 
latter were given to understand that they 
were not under any obligation to accept or 
consent to such a contract. The decline of 
indigo cultivation in Bengal dates from these 
three years. To some extent the account 
presented by Dr. Kling is a suspended one, 
since the whole question of indigo disturbances 
raised important questions of policy covering 
wider matters of landholding, the role of 
Europeans in the economic development 
of India, and the strengthening of judicial and 
administrative control over the districts. 
At the same time those who wish to study the 
actual eventa in this unpleasant episode 
without wishing to go to the official reports 
will find in this book a olear and useful 
exposition. 
E. N. OHAUDHURI 


Brean CHANDRA: The rise and growth 
of economic nationalism in India: 
economic polwtes of Indian national 
leadership, 1880-1905. xix, 783 pp. 
New Delhi: People's Publishing 
House, 1966. Rs. 45 


Publio discussions of economic policies and 
their effecta have always been part of the 
Indian political scene since the inception of 
British rule in the subcontinent. But during 
the greater part of the nineteenth century the 
initiative mainly came from the British side. 
The various Parliamentary Committees and 
British businessmen and economists interested 
in India contributed some remarkably intelli- 
gent observations on the relationship between 
economic eventa in India and economic theory. 
Towards the end of the century, however, 
Indians themselves began to be aware of the 
problems, and this awareness was reflected in 
a large number of writings dealing with Indian 
economic issues and published between 1880 
and 1905. The way was led by Dadabhai 
Naoroji, followed by R. C. Dutt and M. G. 
Ranade. Although these three writers were 
responsible for the creation of the most 
influential body of opinion giving rise to 8 
distinctly ‘Indian’ view of India’s economic 
history under British rule, there were also a 
number of minor writers and, of course, the 
Indian newspapers. Dr. Bipan Chandra has 
brought together and summarized the views 
of many of these writers in this volume. 
There are 16 chapters covering almost every 
aspect of Indian economy of the period. 

The author has also invented & new 
expression in the terminology of Indian 
historiography in the title of his book— 
‘economic nationalism '. Since the accepted 
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sense of the expression normally refers to the 
formulation of those policies by independent 
nations which are considered to be in their 
economic interests its application to the Indian 
context is to some extent misleading. This is 
not a book on economic policy, since the 
Indians were not in 8 position to shape their 
official economic thinking much before 1947, 
but one which deals with the criticisms made 
by Indian nationalist writers of those aspects 
of economic policy adopted by the British 
government in India which they considered 
to be misguided or harmful to the true 
interests of India. In his preface Dr. Bipan 
Chandra writes that he is not concerned with 
* the correctness or otherwise of the nationalist 
attitudes and policies as judged according to 
the canons of the science of economics, but 
with what the Indian leaders said and their 
manner of saying it’. This is a great pity. 
The historian can seldom make sense of his 


data unless the exposition follows some ` 


analytical framework. This is even more true 
of economic historians. Imagine someone 
writing a history of the pronouncements of 
an Opposition Party in Britain on economic 
matters without any reference to the validity 
of such utterances. It is perfectly legitimate, 
of course, to study economic thinking of this 
kind in the context of politics or a struggle 
for power. But that is not the author’s primary 
aim. He does not relate the economic writings 
of the nationalists to the wider question of 
political advancement and freedom. He is 
mainly concerned with laying bare just the 
economic thoughts of the nationalists. The 
result ig a book of nearly 800 pp., much of it 
within quotation marks, an approach which 
Dr. Bipan Chandra justifles on the ground 
that it brings out the quality of the nationalist 
writers’ economic understanding. Thus the 
author’s sympathy, as was to be expected, is 
firmly on the side of the nationalists’ view- 
point and the eschewing of economic criteria 
for judging their work conveniently disposes 
of the problem of a positive approach. In 
many ways, this is not uncommon, it is 
characteristic of many Indian historians 
dealing with the economic history of India 
in the nineteenth century, and put in orude 
terms the methodology of such an approach 
runs something like this: the qualitative 
evidence which is available may be correct or 
wrong in terms of economic theory but since 
we are not economists we oan ignore this 
problem; this evidence nevertheless seems 
right to us from common sense and therefore 
must be correct. It does not need much 
elaboration to point out the methodological 
fallacy of working from concepts which have 
gained wide currency at a popular level 
without first examining whether such concepts 
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are valid or relevant to the partioular situation 
concerned. After all, for many years a large 
number of men did think that the earth was 
flat. 

The general run of sentiments expressed by 
the nationalists is summed up in Naoroji’s 
remark that the British rule was the greatest 
curse with which India had been ever afflicted. 
From the statement of this central thesis 
the next step was to prove how the Indian 
economy was a loser in every way from the 
British connexion. Thus the rising levels of 
imported textiles and manufactured goods 
merely destroyed Indian handicrafts, the 
development of social overhead capital with 
foreign entrepreneurial aid was only an outlet 
for foreign investment and military suppres- 
sion of India, the exploitation of industrial 
and mineral resources by foreign capital in 
India increased the foreign stranglehold on 
the economy and it was better to let such 
resources remain undeveloped rather than be 
utilized by foreignera, and finally the whole 
budgetary and commercial policy of the 
government led to a drain of wealth from India 
through the instrumentality of foreign trade. 
So far as the nationalists were concerned a 
majority could always be raised against the 
government’s economic policy no matter what 
the issues were, since they started from the 
basic premise that a foreign government was 
an evil thing and therefore everything it did 
must necessarily be detrimental to the 
economic interests of the country. What does 
a modern economic historian make of extreme 
views such as these? Dr. Bipan Chandra 
merely repeats them. No attempt is made 
either to define the nature of the elements of 
* exploitation ’ or conceptualize the problems. 
For example, the entire controversy sur- 
rounding the famous ‘drain of wealth’ 
theory is presented in ita raw form, without 
defining what is meant by the expression. 
The nationalists were not clear on this point 
and neither is Dr. Bipan Chandra. Does it, 
for example, refer to à transfer of national 
income to foreigners or is it merely the export 
surplus in India’s ourrent account of balance 
of payments ? Again, we are not told in what 
way the ‘drain’, if any, acted as a depressor 
in the economy. The whole question is treated 
in a purely mechanical way, as if the theories 
of balance of payments adjustment did not 
exist, These criticisms may seem unduly 
harsh, but someone must point out the 
disservice done to the nationalist historians 
by a ‘scissors and paste ' method of presenta- 
tion instead of evaluating their works in the 
light of the actual economic development in 
India. 


K. N. CHAUDHURI 
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STANLEY A. WoLPERT: Morley and 
India, 1906-1910. xi, 299 pp. 
Berkeley dnd Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1967. $6.95. 
(English agents: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 56s.) 


With time’s passing, the raw material of 
twentieth-century history emerges from the 
50-year rule, like terrain from the receding 
grip of an ice age. So far, historians of modern 
India have been able only to get access to the 
Morley-Minto reforms, 1906-10. This rela- 
tively minor constitutional development has 
proved such a subject for controversy that 
one waits with trepidation for the disputation 
over the last days of British rule! First we 
had 8. R. Wasti'a Lord Minto and the Indian 
nationalist movement and India under Morley 
and Minto by M. N. Das, both published in 
1964. Wasti was partly concerned to empha- 
size the genuineness of the Muslim demand 
for separate electorates, but he also insisted 
on Minto’s primacy in the reforms policy 
(perhaps we ought to remember that in his 
introduction Lord Attlee also declares ‘ many 
of us had already realised that the senior 
partner in the Morley-Minto reforms was 
Minta not Morley’). Das presented almost a 
classical statement of the theory of divide and 
rule, portraying the Government of India 
and the ICS as & juggernaut of reaction and 
repression, with Morley as not much more 
than a well-meaning spectator. The period 
has been treated in & non-partisan, and 
indeed, penetrating and objective style, by 
two scholars—<$. R. Mehrotra in India and the 
Commonwealih (1965) and R. J. Moore in 
Liberalism and Indian politics (1966). Neither 
of these two admirable studies purports to 
treat the subject in full detail. 

Now we have Stanley Wolpert’s Morley and 
India; written with a rare literary power and 
grace, and infused with 8 grand feeling for the 
tides of history; but still not the definitive 
study of the period. Dr. Wolpert dismisses 
Minto as a mediocre nonentity and claims for 
Morley pride of place in the transformation 
of the British Raj into a foundation for 
freedom. He finds it ° but faint praise to note 
that in the nine deoades of British rule over 
India from Whitehall, no other secretary of 
state left so indelible an imprint’. Dr. 
Wolpert asserts much more: that the only 
other Englishmen worthy to be considered as 
Morley’s peers in the creation of modern India 
were Ripon, A. O. Hume, and Mountbatten. 
To substantiate this vast claim, he has to 
inflate the reforms of the period. In my view, 
this does not come off. One simply cannot 
present such non-events as the addition of 
Indians to the Council of India—that most 
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Parkinsonian of all institutions in the gover- 
nance of India, which met every Tuesday 
afternoon to do nothing—as a breakthrough 
in the relationship between 8 ruling race and 
those they ruled. How, then, has Dr. Wolpert 
come to compose a work whose epitaph is 
likely to be C'est magnifique, mats ce n’est pas 
l’histoire ? 

The first difficulty is that this was the Janus 
time in India: Dr. Wolpert opens his book 
with the dictum : ' For recent Indian history 
the years 1906-1910 were in many ways a 
watershed era’. Dr. Moore in his study finds 
that ' the Morley-Minto reforms were the last 
chapter of the old book of the Indian consti- 
tution . . . & constitutional cul-de-sac’. The 
difficulty is that both are right: if I may 
quote my own view, recorded long ago: 
* For India, the year 1909 marks the watershed 
between nineteenth-century paternalism, and 
the national self-government of today. The 
torrent of nationalism began as a trickle, and 
the change was certainly not discernible to 
the Indian Government of 1909, when it 
initiated the Morley-Minto reforms, the first 
modest step towards independence '.! The 
1909 reforms had done no more than round 
off the cautious policy laid down by the Indian 
Councils Acta of 1861 and 1892: but un- 
wittingly they formed the starting-point for 
the 30 years’ struggle for independence which 
was to follow. 

Secondly, Dr. Wolpert’s situation is rather 
like that of Browning: 

* Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you ?’ 
He has fallen under the spell of Morley ; that 
rare phenomenon, & genuine intellectual in 
politics. Withdrawn and uneasy, in face to 
face encounters, in the olub or the corridors of 
Parliament (where the despised Minto was 80 
at ease), Morley sointillated in correspondence. 
When he set out to charm, he could be 
delightful; but when he sought to sting, he 
was venomous. His letters therefore tend to 
give & false impression, according to whether 
he is wooing his correspondent (when he 
appears to concede more than he means to) 
or whether he is in ill humour (when he pricks 
his correspondent with a rapier pen). Dr. 
Mehrotra quotes as evidence Morley’s descrip- 
tion of himself: ‘as cautious a Whig as any 
Elliott, Russell, or Grey that was ever born '. 
But this was written to Minto—an Elliott and 
a Whig—and may or may not represent more 
than s felicitous compliment. 

In our attempt at an assessment we must 
remember that Morley was 70 when he became 
Secretary of State, while Minto was 60 when 

1 The foundations of local self-government in 
India, Pakistan and Burma, 1954 (second ed., 
1967), 88. 
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he went out as Viceroy. For another such 
elderly pair we have to look ahead to Pethick- 
Lawrence and Wavell (with whose period in 
office there are remarkable similarities). It is 
true that Morley was the disciple of that 
‘old man in a hurry’, Gladstone; but he 
lacked the staying power of his master. As 
Dr. Moore aptly pute it: ‘The passionate 
radicalism of his youth and old age had become 
the pragmatio liberalism of an urbane dotage ’. 
' Dr. Wolpert cannot see that a decline had set 
in. He accepts Morley’s aphorisms at their 
stylistic worth, and does not look too closely 
at the actual record of achievement. 

What was he essentially trymg to do? 
Dr. Mehrotra reminds us that Morley’s 
favourite expression for oivil-service Indie 
was T'chinovnik. He really did see the ICS as 
a Tsarist despotism, and he was more con- 
cerned to assert the control of the British 
Parliament over the British bureaucracy in 
India than he was to foster Indian nationalism. 
To break this British bureaucratic monopoly 
he (incidentally) favoured the appointment of 
an Indian non-official to the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. Of this incident, Stanley 
Wolpert writes: ‘The blow Morley struck 
against British white supremacy over India 
was of shattering signifloance’. But what 
exactly did Morley do to further the appoint- 
ment? In Dr. Wasti’s version, Morley had to 
be goaded by Minto into taking the decision. 
Dr. Das emphasizes how muoh opposition 
there was to the proposal in the Liberal 
Cabinet, which caused Morley to accept Fabian 
tactics. Dr. Wolpert says nothing of Morley’s 
doubts and nothing of Minto’s persistence in 
seeing the thing through against the united 
opposition of Kitchener and all the Executive 
Council. He does not quote Morley’s admission 
to Minto: ‘ You refer to an Indian member 
on your Council by way of a case where you 
were bold and I was less bold. The illustration 
is perfectly fair ...’. Nor does he quote 
Morley’s explanation of why he preferred 
S. P. Sinha to the more eminent Asutosh 
Mukerjee as the first Indian member: ‘Sinha 
is comparatively white, whilst Mookerjee is 
as black as my hat’. 

One might go on ad nauseam demonstrating 
how Dr. Wolpert has overstreased the pace- 
making role of John Morley in the evolution 
of modern India. But some space must be 
reserved for an appreciation of the quality of 
dramatic interest which pervades the whole 
book. One may not agree with Dr. Wolpert, 
but one’s understanding of the whole mood 
of early twentieth-century India is heightened 
by his vivid and vibrant pages. I have to 
return thanks for the knighthood he has 80 
kindly bestowed upon me on p. 278. 

HUGH TINKER 
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ALAN GLEDHILL: Pakistan : the develop- 
ment of ss laws and constitution. 
Second editton. (The British Common- 
wealth : the Development of its Laws 
and Constitutions, Vol. 8.) x, 393 pp. 
London: Stevens and Sons, 1967. 
978. 6d. 


The first edition of this work, written about 
10 years after the creation of Pakistan, was 
not reviewed in this Bulletin. It was itself a 
marvel of compression, if not of faith, since 
the stability of Pakistan was at that period by 
no means certain. In the following 10 years a 
great deal happened, including the period of 
‘martial law’ (covered in this edition), and 
Pakistan got onto her feet with a viable 
Constitution. Everything indicates that the 
latter was drafted with insight. This work 
gives adequate attention to the constitution 
of 1956, but a substantial portion is devoted 
to explaining that of 1962, whioh is evidently 
working well. If the first edition was com- 
pressed, this is an even greater achievement. 
The intention of the series to which it belongs 
is to meet at one and the same time the needs 
of lawyers who want to locate material quickly 
and to probe its background, of businessmen 
and others who want to know something of 
the legal climate of a country in which they 
are interested, of political scientists and 
sociologists who want painlessly to acquaint 
themselves with the gist of the laws behind 
phenomena they are studying, and of students 
who want to be quickly put.in the picture 
before they pursue constitutional or other 
legal or political studies of South Asia. 
Pakistan is fortunate in having, as did India, 
Alan Gledhill to describe not only her legal 
history, which is done with admirable suocinot- 
ness, but also her living constitutional law 
and every aspect of her daily legal life. This is 
done by keeping to description, and avoiding 
all trace of debate and academic argument. 
The author does provide numerous citations, 
however, of the primary material which may 
be looked up with great profit. 

The treatment of legal history starte with 
the rise of Islam and Jslamio conceptions of 
the State and passes to the setting up of the 
Basic Democracies and the present allotment 
of powerB between the executives and the 
legislatures ; the electoral system is covered, 
the judiciary, and (in 32 highly valuable pages) 
Fundamental Rights (a topic in which 80 
many countries are interested). At pp. 225-6 
the author deals with what is really meant by 
the Islamic Republic of Pakistan, as it has 
again officially been since 1963. A proposed 
law may be referred to the Advisory Counoil 
of Islamic Ideology, to determine whether it 


is repugnant to the teachings and require- 
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ments of Islam. According to the author the 
qualifications for membership of this Council 
would exclude ‘ those learned in the Shari‘a’ : 
if this is true it is a disingenuous provision 
and of small value—though it could cogently 
be argued that if the orthodox scholars 
participated at this level, legislation would 
hardly have freedom to develop. It appears 
that it is politically desirable that the masses 
should suppose that Islamic principles inform 
the State's acts, without progress being 
allowed to be hindered by any such criterion 
in practice. A delicate situation, upon which 
the author has no space to comment. 

The treatment of the ‘laws’ covers 
pp. 237-371 and deals with adjectival law, 
criminal law, the Muhammadan personal 
law in some detail (with adequate reference 
to the personal law of the small minority 
communities), contract and conveyance 
including truste, partnership and company 
law, land-tenures, ‘tea, jute and cotton’, 
factory and labour legislation, industrial 
courts, industrial injuries, and the professions. 
Though the book is expensive, it is to be noted 
that within ita limited size it abundantly 
covers the material in the five fat volumes of 
Pakistan's Constitutional documents, and all 
the expected 15 volumes of the Pakistan Code, 
Vol. 1 of whioh (1836—71) appeared in 1968 
and Vol. vii (1920-3) in the same year. It is 
obviously cheap at tho price. 

In such a survey trifling blemishes are 
bound to turn up. Whatever ground there 
may be for saying that Urdu grammar 
ultimately derives from Sanskrit (?), Bengali 
is not written in the Devanagari script. The 
offices of maulvi and pandit were abolished 
not in 1861 but by Act XI of 1864. 

The wider importance of the book is that, 
whether or not students avid for plainly and 
easily written law will turn to it for legal 
instruction, it proves beyond a shadow of 
doubt that it is wrong to think that what 
these Muslim countries really want is to return 
to the era of the ‘ Caliph of Baghdad '. 


J. DUNOAN A. DEREETT 


W. ALLYN RIOKETT (tr): Kuan-tzu : 
_a repository of early Chinese thought. 
Vol. r. xviii, 269 pp. Hong Kong: 
Hong Kong University Press, 1966. 
HK$45. (Distributed by Oxford 
University Press. 67s. 6d.) 


Though the Kuan izu has long been recog- 
nized as a collection of early writings of the 
greatest intereat to the student of early China, 
it has attraoted little attention from serious 
translators. This volume, which is only a 
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selection from & complete translation of the 
Kuan tzu, is therefore most welcome. The 12 
chapters here included, viz. 18, 57, 16, 24, 2, 
64, 40, 30, 37, 8, 17, and 27, cover a great 
variety of subjects and should prove to be of 
interest to a wide range of readers. 

Apart from & general introduotion, there are 
introductory comments prefaced to each indi- 
vidual chapter in which the nature and date of 
the chapter are discussed. On the whole the 
disoussions are inconclusive and contain few 
freah ideas. The most original idea the trans- 
lator pute forward concerns the Yu kuan t'u. 
He thinks that it is ‘ a calendar chart patterned 
on & River Chart’ (p. 186). The evidence does 
not seem to be too strong, but the idea is 
cortainly an interesting one. 

If the introductory sections of the book are 
at least satisfactory, the same cannot be said 
of the translation. The following seems to be 
one of the main reasons for the ahorteomings 
of the work. Although this book was only 
published in 1965, it was conceived in 1948. 
At that period, it was more common than is 
the case st present for a graduate fresh from 
Chinese studies to tackle, as his doctoral dis- 
sertation, the translation of a major work. 
This has obvious drawbacks. The student not 
only has insufficient background knowledge 
necessary for the understanding of the work, 
but is also very often shaky in his grasp of the 
language. In this way, he can only deal with 
the difficulties he meets in an ad hoc manner 
and when faced with conflicting opinions from 
learned commentators he has not enough 
judgement to assess their relative merit. The 
present work exemplifies all these short- 
comings. It would need far more space than is 
available to me to deal exhaustively with all 
the mistakes. I propose, therefore, to give one 
or two examples of each category. 

Firstly, there are simple mistranslations of 
words. 

(1) Æ H ¥ ‘...if his ears and eyes aot 
in accord with the beginnings [of virtue]' 
(p. 169). The word W is not used here in the 
sense of ‘ beginnings’, but in the sense of 
WV JE. Hence the translation should be 
“°... ears and eyes are properly disposed ’. 

Bome mistakes are due to failure in under- 
standing grammatical words. 

2) > RR À, RTE 5 À 
AH 4 W ‘...if he now returns to Ch'5, all 
the world will esteem him. How can Lu stand 
alone’ (p. 52). The funotion of the word 7% 
has been misunderstood. The passage should 
be translated : ' Now if he returns to Chi, it 
will not merely be a matter of Lu turning to 
him. The whole world will turn to him ’. 


(3) £ J. EQ 4, l 7 7 fl. < Ha 
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An E ‘Luis a small country. We definitely 
are not carrying swords while at the moment 
you are. Lest the feudal Lords should hear that 
this is an armed encounter, it would be better 
for you to desist’ (p. 59). Now Tfj is used 
as & personal pronoun only when one is 
being familiar. It would be inconceivable for 
the 'men of Lu' to use this form while 
addressing the mighty Duke Huan of Ch‘. 
In the present passage the word serves only to 


put emphasis on 4 for purposes of contrast. 
As a result of the misunderstanding of jf], 
Dr. Rickett has also got the punctuation 
wrong. The passage should be translated : 
° Needless to say, Lu being a small state, we 
are not wearing swords. Should swords be 
worn on thts occasion, it would mean that our 
armed conflict would be known to the feudal 
lords. It would be better for you to desist’. 

There are cases where the sentence is wrongly 
construed. 

(4) Z& 23 Umi Fl] °... by giving instruction 
in weapons and having them ready and 
sharp...’ (p. 224); ‘ When instruction has 
[been given] concerning the weapons and they 
are prepared and sharp...’ (pp. 227-8). 
This is a slightly unusual subject-predicate 
construction where Í is predicated of #¥ 
and Fl] of ZE, and should be translated : 
*...instruotion is comprehensive and weapons 
are sharp’. Compare ZE AY $k Fi which, 
being more regular in form, is correctly 
rendered: ‘When the weapons have been 
perfected and the instructions widely applied 
... (p. 227). 

(5) # Er £ zx yr À LI BE £k = 
* If the various ministers commit many wicked 
deeds and institute selfish [schemes], thereby 
concealing the ruler’ (p. 149). HE @& =E is 
* to blinker the ruler ° not ‘ concealing ' him. 

Dr. Riokett seems to find short pithy sayings 
particularly troublesome. 

(0 Bk [X Hj E BE. عد‎ KD: HK 
B JR, BE Be AL 38 ‘Do not [try to] run 
like a horse, for this will only result in ex- 
hausting your strength. Do not [try to] fly 
like a bird, for it will only result in wearing out 
your wings’ (p. 172). By mistranslating {€ 
as ‘like’ and FẸ as ‘your’, Dr. Rickett has 
made complete nonsense of the passage whioh 
should be translated : ° Do not do the running 
for the horse: make it exhaust its strength. 
Do not do the flying for the bird: make it 
wear out its wings ’. 

Sometimes the translator misses an obvious 
loan character. 


(D يخ‎ Ww = Al HA AI & À 
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‘Therefore when things arrive he responds to 
them. When they have passed by he with- 
draws [within himself]' (p. 179). ¢ is a loan 
for È. The second sentence should be 
translated: ' When they have gone past he 
does not hold on to them °. The same character 
is again mistranslated in another passage: 
Ab ê, © © Tf DA UV S k A 4 
* He who relies on [things as they are] is self- 
contained and takes [the world of] things as a 
standard ' (p. 178). This should be translated : 
‘ To go along with things means to take things 
instead of oneself as the norm’. 

There are some cases where the mistransla- 

tion results from & misunderstanding of a 
philosophical term which is a more serious 
matter. 
(8) FE ^c Vo By Li BASE RU, Bh HI 
J- fy, B77 H fF ‘Do not anticipate 
the movements of things so you may observe 
their pattern of action. For if you [try to] 
move them, you will lose your position, but if 
you are quiescent you will attain self-fulfil- 
ment’ (p. 173). jf and ff are contrasted 
terms. They are both stative verbs predicated 
of the agent. It follows that i cannot here 
mean “move them’ nor can it refer to the 
° movement of things '. The passage should be 
translated: ' Do not be the first to make a 
move 80 as to observe the pattern things follow. 
If you move you will lose your position ’, eto. 
The contrast of ff and Ri occurs elsewhere 
in the Kuan tzu. For instance, i} Ty FE + 
fe, ES i Fe X [n], This is correctly 
translated as ‘When you move.... When 
you are at rest...’ (p. 202). This illustrates 
the point I made earlier, that every passage 
tends to be interpreted on an ad hoc basis. 


ORE. €- gm RAR X, 


TE mk HUS ux. AE ck NE Be HH 
JRE [Hi ‘Therefore (omitting F3) if they get 
rid of knowledge then what will there be to 
seek (omitting #4)? If nothing is stored up, 
then what will there be to cast away (emending 
ay to By)? If there is nothing to seek and 
nothing to cast away, then there will be no 
anxiety' (p. 174). Dr. Rickett has followed 
Kuo Mo-jo’s suggestion in emending fy to RF, 
but this happens to be one of Kuo's wildest 
emendations. Firstly, in the same chapter we 
find: MR 4b, 2M JE E BF Rt Responding 
[to others], I do not set up any preconceptions ? 
(p. 176), and, again, tt JE RE +b JE Fr 
EY 4h, ‘ In responding [to others] he does not 
set up [any preconceptions]' (p. 178). That in 
these two passages the word By does not need 
emendation should have made the translator 
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think twice before accepting any emendation 
in the present passage. This is not all. 
Sx happens to be a technical term in this type 
. of Taoist writing. Taoist thinkers often com- 
pare the mind to a mirror. The virtue of the 
mirror lies in the fact that it reflects things as 
they are. This is achieved through neither 
going out to meet things when they come nor 
accompanying them when they depart. In 
other words, a mirror does not store up 
knowledge and so does not interpret things 
according to its preconceptions. The notion of 
storing up is denoted either by Wk or by (ii, 
and #7 is the setting up of preconceptions as 
a result of such knowledge. Hence fit EE fix 
ji BZ in the present passage. In the Huai 


nan teu we find the passage HE A FE fH HW, 
AE Bz 88, KR 8 Un XU, عت‎ 3 95 o 
Not only does this deal with the same topic, 
but BY occurs in the binome BY #4. 

This is not the only case where Dr. Riokett 
has been misled by commentators. 


10) E A < EL 4b, 7b Ber di XR 
Be, ñr JE RI d. Be HU FF, £ BE RU 
EL. ap RI šE, 1 HU E, ‘When the 
sage makes promises, he flrst discusses their 
principles and rightness, and estimates their 
possibilities. If right, he makes the promise, 
but if not, he refrains. If possible, he makes 
the promise, but if not, he refrains’ (p. 135). 
In the opening sentence Dr. Rickett follows 
Ting Shih-han in emending ËJ, to =. Con- 
sidering that the contrast between H, and à 
is sustained in the following sentences, it is 
most astonishing for anyone to suggest such 
an emendation, and the argument that ‘ Yen 
was probably assimilated with yi in the 
following line by mistake’ (p. 135, n. 71) can 
only be described as setting the argument on 
its head. The passage should be translated : 
‘In his promises and refusals, the sage first 
debates their rightness and permissibility. If 
right he makes the promise; but if not, he 
refuses. If permissible, he makes the promise ; 
if not, he refuses ’. 

In this book Dr. Rickett still follows the 
antiquated practice of using square brackets. 
Whatever justification this practice may have 
had in translating from other languages, it 
does more harm than good in translating from 
Chinese. There is a simple argument against it. 
Take away the words in square brackets and 
you have an incomplete English sentence, but 
the Chinese original certainly is not that. 
Hence square brackets, in my view, should be 
reserved for the comparatively rare occasion 
when it is really necessary to make insertions 
in the English translation in the interest of 
intelligibility. Their excessive use is positively 
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harmful for this offers an escape for the 
translator when he fails to understand the 
original. He can always make some sense by 
making unjustified insertions. There are many 
such cases in the present work. (3), (4), and (8) 
cited above are good examples. 

There are a few oversights. On p. 71, 


AZ ae HE Té has been left out. On p. 127, 
at the end of the last section (64/488) JE EJ 


EB ju 5) £ JE ZS 4h, hes been left out. 
rH AB PY -- appears mistakenly as rH x 
VU -f- in the bibliography (p. 237) and the 
romanization is also given as Chung-pu ssu tzu 
both there and on p. 25, when it should be 
Chung-iu seu izu. 

D. O. LAU 


BLIZABETE Harson: Peking opera: a 
short guide. vii, 92 pp., 15 plates. Hong 
Kong, etc. : Oxford University Press, 
1966. HK $20, 175. 6d. 


There is undoubtedly a kind of attraction in 
the Peking opera that lures the singer into a 
total involvement and makes him want to 
continue on and on. Miss Halson tries to 
explain some of the intricacies of this art. In 
92 pp., and with many illustrations, Miss 
Halson touches upon a wide range of topics : 
history, costumes, training of the actors, the 
various role-types, their typical gestures, and 
music. A few other regional theatricals are 
also accounted for; and, finally, there are 
summaries of 15 opera stories. Recent develop- 
ments are briefly mentioned; the playa 
summarized are those of the current repertoire 
on Mainland China. 

Miss Halson does not claim to provide a 
serious technical study of the genre, but rather 
a layman’s guide to stimulate the imagination 
of the readers. In this respect she succeeds 
best in the chapter on movement and gestures 
of the role-types. With confidence and humour 
she describes her personal impressions of the 
performances she saw during her trip to China. 

For her factual information, Miss Halson has 
accepted too readily some of the common 
‘sayings’ about the Peking opera which are 
not really taken seriously even by the more 
thoughtful amateurs. For example, the 
hsi-p'i melodies are said to be light and quick, 
played to accompany normal conversation and 
to express extreme happiness and excitement 
(80). This is not true in the case of well known 
operas such as ‘ The empty oity ', or ‘ A life of 
sorrow ', both outlined in this book Again, 
she says the erh-huang melodies are supposed 
to be more fitting for & mood of reflection or 
thinking and are used mainly for soliloquies. 
Yet the Pao lien teng ' The lotus lamp ', or 
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He Hou ma Tien ' Empress He damning the 
Emperor’, are but two of many common 
works which can easily prove the contrary. 

On the origin of the classical opera, k'un-ch'ü, 
there is no conclusive evidence about ita 
antecedents before the Ming dynasty. Nor do 
we know in certain terms its connexion with 
the musio of the K‘un Shan area. Hence to say 
that the ' K'un-ch'ü was founded before the 
Ming dynasty in a place called K*un Shan near 
Soochow ' (p. 63) is not only groundless but 
anachronistic. 

There are other statements in this book that 
are misleading in their context. For example, 
Miss Halson says that all songs sung in the 
Peking opera are restricted to the three styles 
Ast-p't, erh-huang, and fan erh-huang (p. 60). 
This suggests that the fan erh-huang is one of 
the three major types of melodies. Actually, 
there are very few works that use the fan 
erh-huang exclusively. It is used mostly at 
special moments in a predominantly Asi-p'i 
or erh-huang or ‘mixed’ opera. On the other 
hand, among the operas mentioned in this 
book, there are several interesting examples 
where other melodies than these three types 
occur. For example, the ch‘ut ch‘tang melody, 
which somewhat resembles the k'un-ch'ü 
melodies, is used throughout ‘The extra- 
ordinary double encounter’; the simpler, 
folk-song-like ch‘t-p‘as melodies which are 
usually sung by military roles occur in ° Ting 
Chün Mountain ', and are used exclusively in 
* The fight in the dark’. On p. 57, Miss Halson 
says that the moon guitar, yüeh-ch'in, is 
& four-stringed instrument which is strummed. 
It is true that we always see the instrument 
with four pegs. However, when used in the 
Peking opera orchestra, for many decades now, 
only one string has been used. 

I find the history section, which deals with 
forms of drama in ancient China, really of little 
use. If we are looking for the origin of the 
various elements in the Peking opera, more 
could have been said about the k'un-ch'ü as 
the source for the gestures, the ch'ü-p'as 
melodies, or even the style or melodic embel- 
lishments in certain opera singers. Instead, 
the book has treated the k'un-ch'ü quite 
separately from the Peking opera (pp. 4, 63), 
emphasizing only the different overall impres- 
sions they left with the author. 

The period from the end of the Ching dynasty 
to the early 1930's, treated only in very general 
terms by Miss Halson in connexion with tea 
houses, the guilds, and opera schools, was 
the critical period in the development of the 
Peking opera as an art form. During this time, 
many highly skilled actors (some of them well 
educated), consciously developed the repertoire, 
improved upon the details of the acting, the 
singing melodies, and moulded the overall 
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structure—if somewhat vaguely—of individual 
works. The technical labours of many leading 
actors of the day, such as Mei Lan-fang, 
Ch‘eng Yen-ch‘iu, Chou Hsin-fang, are des- 
cribed in great detail in their biographies and ` 
autobiographies which were published in the 
1950’s and early 1960’s. An adequate historical 
treatment of the Peking opera will necessarily 
draw upon these valuable sources. 

The descriptions of the make-up and 
costumes are presented with a detail which 
makes one wonder about their relevancy to 
the understanding of the art as a whole. 
Perhaps if what we see in the Peking opera 
were explained more as & visual counterpart 
of what we hear, the description of the cos- 
tumes, even the minute details, would make 
better sense. Take another example: there is 
a set of conventions for accompanying terms 
of direct address in apostrophe. In the case of 
& man wearing a beard, before he speaks, he 
first runs his forefinger downward along the 
outer strand of his beard. The end of this 
gesture coincides with the two initial drum 
strokes of the ‘ call *, a peroussion pattern that 
always accompanies direct apostrophe. The 
large gong, the small gong, and the cymbals 
then play in unison, two strokes—soft and 
loud—followed by a series of strokes played 
haltingly with only the small gong and cymbals, 
during which the actor utters the words ' Your 
Honour ’, ° Father’, or the like. The pattern 
beginning with the soft and loud gong-strokes 
repeats as many times as the word is repeated. 
Finally, the ° call ' ends with four rapid strokes 
in tutti, preparing for the speech that follows. 
If it is a female role wearing a robe with the 
long, white water-sleeves, she lifts a sleeve up 
and flings it over backwards, a gesture which 
should coincide with the initial drum strokes. 
If her costume is more sportive and lacks the 
water-sleeves, she merely lifts up her hand 
and makes a downward and outward twist of 
her wrist. This is but a simple illustration of 
the principle that costume may simply be an 
extension of gesture, and gesture itself an 
elaboration and extension of speech rhythm. 

To be sure, there is a great need for guide- 
books for the appreciation of 80 highly conven- 
tionalized an art as the Peking opera. However, 
it is not an exolusive art for & special class of 
people but entertainment for the common man. 
For a Western audience the language barrier 
is, of course, obvious. The other barrier 
(which applies to Westernized Chinese as well), 
is not, however, something that can be over- 
come by adequate translations. That is, we 
tend to look for quick analogies not only to 
Western opera but also to Western musio in 
general. Instead of looking for & universal 
language in music—which is indeed a myth— 
we have to ask the basio question, what 
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essentially is music in Peking opera. Here we 
find melodic originality is not so important 
as rhythmio variety and its application for 


, dramatic and artistic purposes. In a well. 


written Peking opera, melodies are, of course, 
also manipulated in highly sophisticated ways. 
Nevertheless, in contrast with other musical 
forms, in the Peking opera, rhythm plays an 
especially prominent role. As noted by Miss 
Halson, it is the basis for the choice of arias for 
dramatic ends. Furthermore, its influence 
extends not only to gestures but even to the 
form of declamatory speech. Rhythm is often 
used for its own sake in the many intricate 
percussion patterns, and it often acquires 
another dimension from the contrast in 
instrumental colour. All this indicates that 
rhythm ig an essential formative element in 
. this art. From this point of view then, the 
Peking opera is certainly not a singing play, as 
asserted by Miss Halson (p. vii), but indeed an 
opera in the true sense of the word. 


BULAN CHAO PIAN 


GEORGE T. Yu: Party politics sn 
Republican China: the Kuomintang, 
1912-1924. xv, 203 pp. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1966. $6. (English agents: 
Cambridge University Press. 48s.) 


This study is the first in English to be 
principally concerned with the Kuomintang in 
its early Republican phase. Given the paucity 
~ of good secondary studies in any language, the 
plethora of source material (though Dr. Yu 
had not seen Taïwan publications after 1960), 
and the fact that not one party but the six 
precursor parties to the reorganized KMT of 
1924 must be dealt with in turn, the subject is 
a formidable one. The author’s difficulties are 
magnified by the profound changes in the 
political background, which are such that three 
separate eras are traversed, each establishing 
different conditions for party activity and 
posing very different problems for the historian. 

In the era of the anti-Manchu movement, a 
chapter is devoted to each of the two most 
famous revolutionary parties. The several 
Hsing Chung Hui organizations founded in 
and after 1894 were rudimentary in form and 
short-lived, but bequeathed to the T‘ung Meng 
Hui a platform which was republican as well as 
„_ anti-Manchu. No longer an association of men 
with a ‘ Western background ’, the new party 
added students and intellectuals to the revolu- 
tionary movement, while relying as before on 
financial support from overseas Chimese and 
on the co-operation of secret societies. These 
chapters usefully supplement the standard 
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works by Marius Jansen and Chün-tu Hsüeh 
on such aspeots as party factions, ideology, 
and Sun Yat-sen’s early career. Sun naturally 
holds pride of place, but it is a pity not to find 
corrected here the KMT myth that Sun created 
the revolutionary movement ‘almost single- 
handedly ' (p. 63). Since, as is pointed out on 
the same page, ' [except for Sun, not a single 
Hsing Chung Hui member played a leading 
role in the T'ung Meng Hui’, more than a few 
pages (pp. 46-8) might well have been. allotted 
to the Hua Hsing Hui and the Kuang Fu Hui, 
whose leaders joined Sun to found the T'ung 
Meng Hui. 

The seotion of the book dealing with the 
Yuan Shih-k‘ai era, over two and a half 
chapters in length, constitutes the core of the 
book and its best part. A detailed account is 
given of the parliamentary  parties—the 
reorganized Tung Meng Hui of 1912, and the 
coalition Kuomintang (1912-13)—with em- 
phasis on their internal politics. Dr. Yu 
follows Hu Han-min’s distinction between 
‘left ’ and ‘ right’ (it is not olear whether these 
not entirely apt terms were ever used at the 
time). The right consisted of revolutionaries 
from the Yangtse region who promoted the 
parliamentary system and were most active 
within it. They believed that President Yuan 
could be restrained constitutionally by a 
cabinet made responsible to parliament. The 
left, notably Hu Han-min, governor of Kwang- 
tung, and other Cantonese close to Sun, tended 
to favour military solutions, had qualms about 
the abandonment of the secret party, and 
wished to keep Yuan and the central govern- 
ment at bay with a system of provincial 
federalism. Yuan’s suppression of the KMT 
vindicated the left. Like the left, which was 
to supply the party with ita own historians, 
Dr. Yu sees the parliamentary KMT as an 
aberration, and criticizes Sung Chiao-jen, ita 
' prime instigator ' (p. 116), for discarding parts 
of the Tung Meng Hui platform. The left 
came into its own in 1914 when Sun established 
the Chung-hua Kemingtang (here written 
' Chung-hua Kemintang ’, one of several eccen- 
tricities in romanization). The party became 
secret and tightly disciplined, and some of the 
Tung Meng Hui planks were restored, but 
Sun's demand for unquestioning obedience 
alienated many old members and, Dr. Yu 
suggests, was partly responsible for a decade of 
KMT disunity and weakness. 

The suthor claims that the parliamentary 
experiment of 1912-13 ‘made clear the 
inapplicability of Western institutions ...to 
China' (p. 186). It is perhaps because he 
believes Chinese politicians of the war-lord 
period shared that opinion that he omits any 
account of the aims or composition of the 
'Hu-fa' PË Yk Movement, although this 
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movement—essentially to re-establish the 
* Western institutions ' of 1912, if indeed they 
can be so named— was the oentral policy of 
the KMT and sometimes of its Southern allies 
for over three years. A more serious objection 
is that Dr. Yu gives detailed attention only to 
the party’s parliamentary factions, as if the 
party were still a separate entity and mainly 
active in parliament, and refrains, for instance, 
from discussing ita relations with (or even 
mentioning the names of} the Anhwei and 
Kwangsi military cliques, and their leaders, 
whose actions greatly affected the fortunes of 
the party in the South between 1917 and 1920. 
His last chapter, on Sun’s attempts to reorga- 
nize the party from 1919 to 1924, similarly 
gives but a fleeting impression of the cireum- 
atances of KMT power and none at all of 
Chinese politics in the round. Of Ch'en 
Chiung-ming’s coup in June 1922, which out 
short Sun's second Canton régime, he writes 
without explanation that it was '[o]ne of the 
immediate consequences of the nogleot of the 
party...’ (p. 158). So skimpy is this chapter 
that it even omita mention of reactions within 
the party to the several reorganizations. It 
ends not by analysing the effects of the 1924 
reorganization but by stating that Bun, 
previously ‘the source of all decisions within 
the party’, was therewith transformed into 
‘the party's captive’ (p. 175), a bizarre claim 
which could not have been upheld by a cursory 
survey of the workings of the new party 
institutions from 1924 to Sun’s death. 

It must be concluded that Dr. Yu has not 
spent enough time on his examination of the 
sources of the war-lord era. Whereas for 
earlier periods he has competently answered 
questions which would normally arise in the 
study of a Western political party, he has 
not taken full account of two distinctive 
features of the KMT as a party, features which 
after 1916 became predominant: first, ita 
leaders’ absorption with military action, and 
second, their efforts to control a territorial base. 
The misleading impression given of this last 
period (1917-24) could have been rectified by 
an analyais of the party as a military and 
territorial power. 

DONALD 8, SUTTON 


Dowanp G. Guim: Warlord: Yen 
Hsi-shan in Shansi province, 1911— 
1949. xiv, 334 pp., 3 plates. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1967. $9. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 72s.) 


To study a Chinese war-lord of the 
twentieth century is first and foremost to 
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explain an anachronism, for he came into 
existence long after war-lords in other major 
countries of the world had disappeared and 
shortly after the awakening of Chinese 
nationalism. To ignore this is to miss the 
whole point of studying the phenomenon of 
Chinese war-lords. In the case of Yen Hsi-shan 
who had ruled Shansi almost uninterruptedly 
for nearly 40 years, there are two additional 
questions to answer. Why did he last longer 
than any other war-lord of greater or lesser 
importance ? How did he succeed in pre- 
serving & much longer period of peace in 
Shansi than any other province? Mr. Gillin 
does not satisfy us by merely saying '. . . he 
owed his success chiefly to his own wiliness or 
the natural impregnability of Shansi’ (p. 29). 
He proffers to us in fact a big man and a map, 
and no more. However, had the Lunghai 
Railway run through his province and had 
his political and economic plans been better 
fulfilled (hence a higher standard of living 
and more immigration), what would be 
Mr. Gillin’s conclusion then ? 

Mr. Gillin’s contribution lies in amassing 8 
great deal of material about the man which 
brings us one step nearer an understanding of 
Chinese war-lordism, and regionalism, in the 
twentieth-century. Ch. xii of his book is 
particularly valuable. But his book also poses 
several historiographical questions. Histo- 
rians, generally speaking, are wary of using 
oral material as their sole source on the 
grounds that readers are unable to check this. 
Mr. Gillin does not explain his method of 
treating the interviews he had with 11 people ; 
nor does he say anything about the ciroum- 
stances and the way in which he interviewed. 
them. 

With respect to written sources, Mr. Gillin 
is unsystematic and indiscriminate. Take 
the Tuh P'ing-lun TR 3r RE EG 
‘Independent Commentary which according 
to Mr. Gillin’s bibliography was published in 
1935 (Peking), for instance. This weekly, 
perhaps the only objective and liberal weekly 
of China in the 1930's, was issued regularly 
from 22 May 1932 to 25 July 1937, except for 
a short suspension from 29 November 1936 to 
18 April 1937. Altogether there are 244 issues. 
Because of Mr. Gillin’s haphazard way of 
using it, he has noticed Wu Pao-san’s article 
(which makes three entries in his bibliography) 
but missed Haiao-wen’s in No. 72 (15 October 
1933), T'ao Hsi-sheng’s in No. 75 (5 November 
1933), and more regrettably Wu Ching-ch‘ao’s 
critioism of Yen's land policy in No. 174 
(27 October 1935). He treats the other 
periodicals quoted in his bibliography in more 
or leas the same way. His lack of disorimina- 
tion can be demonstrated by his use of 
Communist source materials. He cautions his 
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readers in a footnote on p. 208 : ° Hsi Jung is 
a Communist and therefore not altogether 
reliable’. Nevertheless, he goes about happily 
quoting from the San Wan Pao of Hong Kong, 
Ch'en Po-ta (now in the Cultural Revolution 
Team), and Chao Shu-li. Chao, a Communist 
literary writer, takes poetic licence in his 
stories and rhymes. Knowing this, Mr. Gillin 
cites him as his sole authority at two places 
on p. 266. To use Communist sources is one 
thing, to use literary souroes is another. 
Indeed, Mr. Gillin’s treatment of source 
materials is open to doubt at many places 
and his oh. vii is the worst offender in this 
respect. In that chapter he dismisses an epoch- 
making event, Feng Yü-hsiang's decision to 
support Nanking instead of Wuhan in 1927, 
with inconceivable ease and casualness : 
“Perhaps at Yen’s behest, Feng Yt-hsiang 
joined him in supporting the Nanking Govern- 
ment, with the result that the Hankow regime 
was obliged to surrender to Chiang Kai-shek 
and purge itself of Communists’ (p. 106). 
The word ‘perhaps’ does not absolve Mr. 
Gillin from the responsibility of making his 
statement sound, for the matter referred to is 
too serious and too significant to allow 
superficiality. 

Much of Mr. Gillin’s methodological weak- 
ness arises from insufficient reading. It is 
astonishing that a specialist on Yen Hsi-shan 
should not have consulted a single work by 
Chiang Kai-shek or Feng Yfi-hsiang. Narrow 
reading ends in narrow knowledge. Our 
author simply does not know enough of China. 
Let us quote his passage on p. 63: ‘... Yen 
once bossted that he had formulated an 
ideology embodying the beat features of 
“ militarism, nationalism, anarchism, democ- 
racy, capitalism, communism, individualism, 
imperialism, universalism, paternalism, and 
utopianiam (ta-tung chu-$) °’ °’. Incongruous ? 
Yes. But the incongruity had its intellectual 
background——China’s preoccupation with wei- 
hsin-lun HE i> BEP ‘idealism’, wei-wu-lun 
He y d ‘materialism’, wet-sheng- 
lun WE Æ 3% ‘vitalism’, and so on 
which led to Yon’s wei-chung-lun HE حك‎ Ber 
' middle-muddlism ? '. .Wei-chung-lun is T‘ao 
Hsi-eheng's coinage which Mr. Gillin does 
not even mention (see T'ao, T*u-i P'ing- 
lun, No. 75). Taking the overall intellectual 
background of China into consideration, 
Yen Hsi-shan was merely one of many 
Don Quixotes challenging one of many 
intellectual windmilla—be it the nature of 
Chinese society, cultural reconstruotion, 
revival of Confucianism, vitalism, or wet- 
chung-lun. The incongruity was widely ahared 
and to all those who shared it must go our 
sympathetic understanding.  Yen’s rural 
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programme, too, grew out of the general 
background of experimental agrarian projects, 
e.g. those in Tinghsien, Tsoup‘ing, and other 
places. Indeed, the similarities between his 
and that in Tinghsien would have led anyone 
to take & hard look into the question of 
Tinghsien influence on Yen; after all, both 
Tinghsien and Tsoup'ing are not far from 
Shansi. Yet Mr. Gillin does nothing of the 
kind. 

Mr. Gillin's grasp of economic principles is 
sometimes baffling. He says: ° The abundance 
and cheapness of labour dissuaded entre- 
preneurs from introducing technological inno- 
vations that might have increased output’ 
(p. 85). No one would have been surprised if 
this were said by Saint-Simon. He also says : 
t, . . inadequate consumption was the prin- 
cipal cause of China's economic difficulties ° 
(p. 162). Perhaps what is in his mind is ' not 
enough to eat’, for which the word is ' produc- 
tion °’, not ‘consumption’. His description of 
the ‘ product certificate’ which was designed 
to replace the ordinary currency shows a lack 
of understanding of the functions and 
ciroulation of money. 

JEROME OB EN 


Daz-Soox Sun: The Korean Com- 
munist movement, 1918-1948. (Studies 
of the Hast Asian Institute, Columbia 
University.) xx, 406 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1967, (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. £5.) 


The amount of information on Korean 
Communists assembled in this book is 
impressive, and appears to be both closely 
documented and consistent within its own 
presentation. The presentation of the 
information also gives a certain coherence to 
the story of Korean Communism, but what 
indicates most strongly that Dr. Suh’s work 
will be useful for many years to come is his 
persistent refusal to sacrifice any accuracy of 
detail in the information in order to produce 
@ spuriously coherent story. 

The sources of information for this work 
are just about as difficult as could be imagined, 
by no means easy even to find, difficult to 
read, and requiring extreme caution in 
interpretation. Such secondary sources as 
are easily available are practically useless 
because they date from after the establish- 
ments of & Communist state in North Korea 
and an anti-Communist state in South Korea. 
For primary sources Dr. Suh has used the 
writings of Communists scattered through 
the ephemeral journals of the 1920's and 1930's 
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and written in Korean, Japanese, Chinese, 
and Russian, and to contro} these he has used 
the archives of the thought police and similar 
organs of the Government General of Korea. 
These archives were fortunately seized and 
microfilmed by Americans on the defeat of 
Japan, and it is difficult to imagine how any 
facta in the history of Korean Communism 
could have been verified without these records 
of the precise dates and circumstances of the 
arrest, imprisonment, brain-washing, torture, 
and execution of thousands of identified 
Koreans. 

This book is essentially the tragic stories of 
the Communists among those Koreans, tragic 
not so much because they are a part of the 
physical and mental afflictions born by a 
colonized country as because the bearing of 
those afflictions seems to have served no 
useful purpose at all. The utter uselessness of 
all that Koreans had tried to do in the half- 
century or 80 up to 1945 is a factor in Korean 
politics after liberation which has scarcely yet 
been touched upon, and it is good to have 
this thorough documentation of the Commu- 
nist part of the failure of the Korean 
independence movementa. 

One could read a great deal more into 
Dr. Suh’s account of this one Asian Commu- 
nist movement, and perhaps it is important 
that some wider implications should be drawn, 
but to draw them in describing this work 
would be to give a misleading impression of it. 
It is simply carefully factual, a source of 
information not only for those who wish to 
draw wider implications, but also for those 
who wish to check the validity of some of the 
implications which have already been drawn 
from recent Korean history. 


W. R, SKILLEND 


T. 8. Lm: Introducing Indonesian. 
Books 1-11. 115 pp. ; 184 pp. Sydney, 
etc.: Angus and Robertson, 1965-6. 
20s., 30s. 

J. P. SARUMPAET and J. A. C. MAOKI : 
Introduction to Bahasa Indonesia. [v], 
115 pp. Melbourne: Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press; London and New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 
1966. 25s. 

Porrwanto DANOESOEGONDO : Bahasa 
Indonesia for beginners. 1. [xiii], 
160 pp. Sydney : Sydney University 
Press, 1966. A$2. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Methuen. 16s.) 


The appearance, within a short space of 
time, of three separate introductory courses 
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in bahasa Indonesia shows the importance of 
the language as an academic subject in 
Australia to-day. Drs. Lie’s first book consists 


of a, series of lessons, each containing a brief ~ 


reading passage and word list, & longish 
grammar section, a short translation into 
English, and, in the second half of the book, 
a dialogue and comprehension passage. As 
regards content, the book covers the basic 
syntactic structures and morphological pro- 
cesses of the language, at the same time 
introducing quite a large vocabulary. Some- 
times this material is not presented in the 
most easily assimilable form. The lessons 
are constructed in such a way that the newly 
introduced vocabulary and syntactic struc- 
tures are frequently not practised in the 
exeroises, which on the contrary sometimes 
call for words and structures not yet intro- 
duced. In Book n, however, the reading, 
grammar, and exercises are better integrated. 
Colloquial material plays a greater part than 
in Book r, and the reading passages serve as a 
useful introduction to classical Malay and 
modern Indonesian literature. 

In Mers. Sarumpaet and Maokie's course, 
each chapter contains a short word list, a 
long grammar section, examples, and 
exercises. This book too covers a good range 
of syntax and morphology. The vocabulary 
is deliberately kept small, and each set of 
exercises is directly related to the preceding 
grammar section. The exercises are, however, 
rather too brief to provide thorough practice 
in the syntactic structures to which they 
relate. 

Mr. Poerwanto’s book is organized some- 
what differently from the other two. Hach 
lesson begins with a dialogue which intro- 
duces a number of new constructions; there 
follows a section giving further examples 
of these constructions, a full set of related 
exercises, a reading and comprehension 
passage appropriate to the grammatical 
material, and a vocabulary. Each lesson is an 
integrated whole. The author is occasionally 
guilty of oversimplification, as when he states 
that in bahasa Indonesia intransitive verbs 
are not differentiated from adjectives because 
they behave in the same manner in sentence 
constructions (they can in fact be distinguished 
formally—intransitive verbs do not collocate 
with sangat). Similarly, the book gives the 
impression that the sole method of asking an 
open question is with apakah + statement. 
Unlike the first two books, it gives little space 
to morphology. Translation exercises are 
eschewed on principle. All three courses begin 
with guides to pronunciation, which refleot, 
in the matter of word-stress, regional 
differences in the pronunciation of bahasa 
Indonesia. None of the courses claims to 
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present, or be based on, a formal description 
of the language, but the books by Mesars. 
Sarumpaet and Mackie and by Mr. Poerwanto 
avoid the inappropriate use of traditional 
grammatical categories. Although Drs. Lie’s 
and Mr. Poerwanto’s courses include examples 
of colloquial language, the language presented 
in all three courses has on the whole a literary 
rather than a colloquial flavour. 


N. G. PHILLIPS 


CYRIL SKINNER: The cwil war in 
Kelantan in 1839. (Monographs of 
the Malaysian Branch, Royal Asiatic 
Society, Ir.) vu, 176 pp. Singapore : 
Malaysian Branch, Royal Asiatic 
Society, [1966]. M$12. 


This collection of letters, written by various 
Kelantanese chiefs during the civil war of 1839 
and kept in the Wachirayan National Library 
in Bangkok, represents a valuable primary 
source for the study of Kelantanese history 
in the mid-nineteenth century. Professor 
Skinner has transliterated and annotated the 
letters and has provided an introduction and 
commentary. He has made good use of Malay 
and Thai sources and his presentation of the 
translation of the letters, interspersed with 
his own commentary, is to be commended. 

In the Kesah pelayaran Abdullah, Abdullah 
Munshi states that during his visit to 
Kelantan in 1888, he was told by the younger 
brother of the Raja Kampong Laut, that 
there were not four people m the state who 
could write as well as he (Abdullah). After 
examining these letters, we may be inclined 
to the view that their language and style tend 
to corroborate the evidence of Abdullah’s 
informant. Yet it would be totally wrong for 
us to adopt the once prevalent normative 
attitude so rightly condemned by Teeuw 
(Bijdragen, oxv, 2, 1959, 155-6), and, using 
the Sejarah Melayu, for example, as a yard- 
stick, to judge the language of these letters 
as being written in ‘bad’ Malay. Scholars 
have now come to accept that all forms of 
Malay are equally worthy of study, and it is 
likely that we shall learn much of the history 
of the language from a study of regional 
written forms such as that used in the letters. 

Professor Skinner makes some important 
remarks on the style of the letters and notes 
the presence of various elements in this style. 
There are -a number of Thai loan-words, 
referring mamiy to features of the Siamese 
administrative system ; there is much indirect 
influence from Thai, which may be seen in 
‘loan-translations’. In fact much of the 
language of the letters may almost be described 
as a Thai-Malay officialese, which perhaps 
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owes ita origin to translators, neither Malay 
nor Siamese, who were masters of neither 
language. Professor Skinner also suggesta 
that a number of divergences from classical 
Malay may be due to ‘ the writers following a 
Malay literary norm slightly different from 
that of classical Malay’. He remarks that, 
° apart from Thai influence, there is little that 
smacks of ‘‘ Kelantan Malay’’’. An example 
of Kelantanese influence is, however, to be 
found in letter no. 2, L 10: Negeri Kedah pun 
sudah boleh ke Raja Legur (not kerja). This 
construction is common in Kelantan Malay, 
e.g. Dutt "iu boleh ke hamba ‘I obtained the 
money ’, and ke commonly takes the place of 
kepada. The construction finds a parallel in 
the seventeenth-century manuscript of the 
Hikayat Seri Rama where X beroleh kepada Y 
is found several times. In the latter work, 
too, we find dart used where d+ might be 
expected. It may further be noted that the 
use of the verb pergi as a secondary verb is 
quite common in spoken Kelantanese, as for 
example in the sentence Makan2 (per)gi 
* Go on, eat it up’. 

The transliteration contains a number of 
slips, and as some of the photographic repro- 
ductions are so reduced in size as to make 
them very tedious to read, this is rather 
unfortunate. The following list is not intended 
to be exhaustive, being merely a selection 
from the first twelve letters. 

No. 1: 1. 12, wa lähun, read wa'n-nür, 
la khaufa ‘alaihim wa la hum; 1. 20, ba‘dahu 
rasul, read ba'da rasulnya; l. 20, peroleh, 
read beroleh. 

No. 2: 1. 2, didalam jambu, read didalam 
negeri jambu; 1. 8, balek kenegeri, read. balek 
mari kenegeri ; 1. 10, kerja, read keraja. 

No. 4: 1. 2, dengan aman, read dengan 
berapa aman; 1. 20, tahan tahan, read tahan ; 
1. 21, sunggoh, read sangatlah. 

No. 5: 1. 2, kun mari, read kun beri mari; 
buka perkataan-nya, read buku perkataan ; 
l. 8, damai, read berdamai ; 1. 13, kelantan 
empat, read kelantannya empat; l. 18, after 
diri, read perhamba ini; 1. 28, rabi'ulawal, 
read rabi‘ul-akhir. 

No. 7: 1. 19, ni, read in; 1. 23, bichara, 
read bicharanya; 1. 24, akhirat, read akhi- 
rainya. 

No. 8: L 14, naik, read nasklah; 1. 20, 
after tu Hada, read turun; I 23, delete 
kepada; before kerana, insert thu; 1. 31, 
chakap, read akan. 

No. 9: I. 16, 17, tempat, read tanah ; 1. 19, 
after harap, insert paduka. 

No. 10: 1. 8, tan taroh, read tan terima taroh ; 
l. 10, after bulan, insert sudah; |. 12, delete 
dan; 1. 18, after perhamba, insert dengan ; 
1. 32, ist, read tnt; 1. 34, perbuat, read 
diperbuat. 
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No. 11: 1. 3, selesaikan, read selesas ; 1. 29, 
ral, read rial; 1. 32, after jual insert sudah ; 
L 33, after seraius, add gantang sebab ttulah 
jadi tengku seri indera ambil; 1. 49, after 
melayu, insert sekalian ; 1. 66, after sudah, add 
keluar kepada negeri kelantan. 

No. 12: L 8, kasüh, read kaseh; 1. 7, after 
kelantan, insert int; 1. 8, chuchok, read jojol 
(jojor in Kelantan = jojo); 1. 18, after 
angkatan, read yang; 1. 19, delete itu and 
insert #u after first perhamba. 

Lack of space prohibits me from making 
note of inaccuracies in the reat of the letters. 
It may be said, however, that they occur in 
much the same number and frequency as 
in the letters already noted. 

Little criticism need be made of the trans- 
lation; Professor Skinner has succeeded in 
conveying the style of the origmals. The first 
line of letter no. 3 is missing; ‘Du’ in 
DuHamid may not perhaps represent * Abdul * 
and may be da, a Kelantanese term of respect 
(see p. 56, n. 139). The text of letter no. 13 
does not appear to have ' kuala k-ü-r-n ', but 
kuala k-G-d-h (Bee p. 47, n. 105). 


AMIN SWEENEY 


JUDITH DJAMOUR : The Muslim matri- 
momal court in Singapore. (London 
School of Economies. Monographs on 
Social Anthropology, No. 31.) [vii], 
189 pp. London: University of 
London, Athlone Press; New York: 
Humanities Press Inc., 1966. 35s. 


From her earlier studies embodied in 
Malay kinship and marriage in Singapore, 
Dr. Djamour haa turned to examine the court 
dealing with matrimonial suits, commonly 
known as the ‘ Shariah Court’, established in 
1958, to inquire into the recent movement to 
promote the stability of Muslim marriage. 
Legislators appear to assume there that this 
ig a desirable objective, though one would 
really like to see whether they could give 
adequate reasons for interfering in the existing 
system to bring it into conformity with that 
which obtains in the West. The restrictions 
imposed on polygamy by Singapore legislators 
do not always seam to improve matters, aa is 
evidenced by the case quoted on p. 164 of 
Dr. Djamour’s interesting discussion on her 
investigations. Under the new arrangements 
the divorce rate has ‘ exhibited a spectacular 
decline since 1959’, but the marriages regis- 
tered in Singapore have also declined in 
number. It is notable that would-be reformers 
have to fight the conservatism of the bulk of 
Muslim women in the Republic of Singapore. 

After a general introduction Dr. Djamour 
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discusses the various ways in which a marriage 
may be dissolved, ia'alik—a& kind of condi- 
tional divorce, fasah, Lhula, talak, and the 
revocation of divorce—rojo—the Arabic words 
are given in their strange romanised Malay 
form. Each of these is illustrated by a selection 
and analysis of relevant suita at court. 

At times one feels that Dr. Djamour is 
dealing with something just a little alien to 
her in disoussing Islamio law, and all her legal 
sources appear to have been translations from 
Arabic. Here and there in her book the strong 
Hadrami-Shafil school of law that has so 
deeply influenced Malaya and Indonesia 
shows through quite clearly. Divorce condi- 
tional on the husband not returning from the 
sea by an agreed date (p. 53) figures especially 
prominently in South Arabian maritime 
circles, and this is perhaps why it has special 
mention in Malaya. The MS compendium 
Mishkat al-misbah—sharh al-‘Iddah wa’l 
sûk of ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar Bà Makhramah 
would provide all the material relevant to 
traditional Shafi! marriage law in the form in 
which it would be familiar in Malaya. 
Conditional divorce of 8 ‘ frivolous’ nature is 
pretty universal, and the exclamation kalafi 
employed to press a person to some action is 
certainly ordinary enough in South Arabia. 
It is significant too that in the past, the Chief 
Qadi often sought the guidance of the Mufti 
of Johore, that outstanding Hadrami scholar 
the late 'Alawi b. Tahir al-Haddäd whose 
library still remains in the Religious Depart- 
ment of Johore State. Hadrami fatwa 
literature was also known in the Far East and 
modern printed works of this genre, as well 
as MSS, contain quite recent cases from 
Singapore. 

While Lane’s Modern Kgyptians is still 
excellent for the description of a traditional 
Islamic society, it is surprising that Dr. 
Djamour should not have utilized Hilma 
Grandqvist's studies on marriage conditions 
in Paleatine. 

As an example of how new legislation is 
altering conditions, one finds in the matri- 
monial court cases of & husband buying his 
release from his wife—the converse of this is 
of course established Muslim practioe—but 
that a Muslim husband should have to 
purchase his release from a marriage he wishes 
to terminate is surely bid'ah indeed 1 


R. B. SERJEANT 


Keita BUCHANAN : The Southeast Asian 
world : an sntroductory essay. 176 pp., 
31 plates. London: G. Bell and Sons 
Ltd., [1967]. 978. 6d. 

T. G. MoGEE: The Southeast Asian 
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cuy: G social geography of the primate 

cures of Southeast Asta. 204 pp., 32 

eee London: G. Bell and Sons 
td., [1967]. 30s. 


These two books by geographers of Victoria 
University, Wellmgton, New Zealand, appear 
in 8 similar format and are directed at a 
similar audience—the university student. 
They diffor, however, in style and purpose. 
Professor Buchanan seeks to provide an 
overall survey of the area, ite physical form, 
ecology, &nd ethnography, together with an 
account of the economic and political develop- 
ment of the individual countries since 
independence. He succeeds in compressing 
an enormous amount into & relatively brief 
space, and the information is firmly directed 
into a clear analytical framework. But, 
perhaps necessarily, this book emerges as & 
knowledge machine; the data processed and 
compressed to give the student a conspeotus 
of South East Asia from ita geological 
consolidation to the present day. And so 
village society, the very matrix of ‘the 
Southeast Asian world ’, is described in half a 
page (68) in an oversimplified construct of 
‘village democracy’. The Chinese, the warp 
and woof of South East Asia’s commerce are 
virtually relegated to a one-line footnote 
(p. 156). The author recognizes only one 
model for a modern political order : in Apter’s 
terms, he concentrates entirely upon the 
‘mobilisation System’ of North Vietnam as 
the wave of the future, and he ignores the 
alternative, & ° reconciliation system ' (such as 
U Nu tried to create in Burma). The student 
who uses this book should be made aware that 
although ite first half is scientific in ite 


` approach, the second half becomes a political 


tract. 

Mr. McGee describes his study as ‘a social 
geography of the primate cities’, The 
‘primate city’ which overshadows the rural 
hinterland is a recurrent feature of each 
country in the area: ‘In Burma, Thailand, 
Cambodia, South Vietnam and the Philippines 
the largest urban concentration is at least five 
times as large as ita nearest rival’ (p. 23). 
Apart from Bangkok, all these cities were the 
result of the entry of Western capital into 
the trading patterns of South East Asia, and 
‘the Southeast Asian city is a mosaic of 
cultural and racial worlds? (pp. 24-5). This 
cosmopolis Mr. McGee examines with regard 


. to ite demographic, economic, and residential 


patterns. He is able to adopt a more extended, 
and even leisurely approach than his colleague 
and the human condition of South East Asia 
is evoked in wide-ranging detail. The city, 
from whatever angle it is seen, is a communitas 
communitatum, even if it is not actually 
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organized as was old Hanoi as & conglomera- 
tion of contiguous villages with their own 
walls and gates. The great blight upon the 
modern Asian metropolis is the tumour of 
tenement and shanty-town which can envelop 
and fester in and around the city. Mr. MoGes 
examines a variety of examples of slum 
proliferation and concludes that the problem 
is not beyond solution. He also postulates 
political developments which could end the 
dominance of the big city in favour of a rural- 
based revolution. But these possibilities lie 
in the unknown future, and meanwhile the 
alienation of the oity from the countryside 
without, and the alienation of the urban 
élite from the rootless  lumpenproletariat 
within continues. 
HUGH TINKER 


VIKTOR Krupa: Morpheme and word in 
Maori. (Janua Linguarum. Series 
Practica, XL vr) 83 pp. The Hague, 
etc.: Mouton and Co., 1966. Guilders 
20. 


This is a study of the structure and 
classification of Maori morphemes and words, 
in both distributional and quantitative terms. 
Like other Polynesian languages, Maori is 
interesting typologically for its low phoneme 
inventory (15), restricted syllable structure 
((C) V), and limited morph structure (most 
morphs are mono- or di-syllabio). The author 
investigates the possibility of establishing 
significant correlations between the phono- 
logical and morphemio levels, e.g. between 
the phonemic structure of a morph and the 
grammatical class of the morpheme which it 
representa, 

At the phonological level, a rolationship is 
established between the frequency of 8 
phoneme and ita contrastive value in the 
phonemic system. 

At the morphophonemio level (or inter- 
level), morphs are examined and classified 
according to their phonemic structure, using 
both distributional and quantitative criteria. 

At the grammatical level, morphemes are 
classified according to their distribution 
within the word. An attempt is made to 
establish a procedure for determining the 
number of morphemes in a word on the basis 
of the latter's phonological structure. Words 
are then classifled both compositionally and 
distributionally. 

The typological characteristics of the Maori 
word are also examined, using a modified 
form of Greenberg’s quantitative indices, and 
the parameters in Maori are compared with 
those previously obtained by Greenberg and 
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Cowgill for 12 other languages. Maori emerges 
es à highly analytical, highly agglutinative, 
highly mono-radical, and highly non-affixal 
language. 

This is 8 detailed and well-presented 
monograph, but the author’s desire to obtain 
a formally neat system, in order to facilitate 
distributional and quantitative statements, 
has sometimes led to an oversimplification of 
the data. An example is the clumsy morph- 
emio analysis of the possessive. pronouns in 
order to avoid setting up single-consonant 
morphs. ‘The occurrence of morphs with a 
/C-/ structure is characteristic of these 
pronouns and it seems a pity to obscure this 
parallel between phonological structure and 
grammatical class. 

Particularly unfortunate is the way in 
which the derivational stem-forming prefixes 
like ko-, ht-, ma-, pa-, tî- are lumped together 
as allomorphs of a single morpheme because 
of their ‘semantic synonymity '——they are 
said to have the meaning of ‘a state or 
quality’. Even if one were to grant the 
author’s view of the morpheme as ‘the 
minimum meaningful unit’—a definition 
which may seem linguistioaly useful only if 
meaning is taken in a formal and not in a loose 
semantic sense—the meaning ‘state or quality’ 
remains so vague as to be trivial. These prefixes 
are in contrastive distribution, cf. 

pa-hore ‘ abraided (of wound)’ : pa-whera 

° violate {a woman) ’ 

ti-hore ‘cloudless (of sky)’ 

‘open something out’. 
The author has paid insufficient attention to 
distributional data in regarding these prefixes 
as allomorphs, and relied too heavily on the 
English glosses in Williams’s Maori dictionary 
in assuming their semantic identity. 

J. B. BUSE 


it-twohera 


G. B. MILNER: Samoan dictionary : 
Samoan-Englhsh, English-Samoan. li, 
465 pp. London, eto.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. 63s. 


Polynesianists will be grateful for this 
dictionary. Its layout sets an enviable 
standard of legibility ; the definitions are well 
chosen, and the examples are helpful. A few 
scholara may regret the omission of terms 
considered obscene by Samoans thomselves. 
Particularly welcome is the English to Samoan 
vocabulary which forms the second half of the 
book, completing a commonsense, practical, 
and eminently usable two-way dictionary for 
one of the three really viable languages of 
Polynesia. Churchward has done the same for 
Tongan. One can only wish that something 
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comparable will be produced for Tahitian, the 
lingua franca of French Polynesia. 

Samoan dictionary is prefaced by a short 
section on phonology, pronunciation, and 
orthography, which discusses the complication 
that in colloquial speech Samoans do not use 
the ¢ and n phonemes that occur in formal 
speech (and in the orthography). Examples 
make it clear, though it is not explicitly stated, 
that in oolloquial pronunciation orthographio 
£ and n are pronounced as k and g [n] 
respectively. 

This section is followed by a discussion of 
aspects of the grammar which would be too 
difficult for most users of the dictionary, and 
whioh the reviewer found none too easy to 
follow. The problem is one of exposition ; the 
facta do not seem too complicated. Illustrative 
examples with the contrastive prosodic features 
marked in some way would have been helpful. 
The analysis is motivated by an attempt to 
demonstrate phonological correlates of mor- 
phologicsl and syntactic units. Such an 
attempt is doomed to failure if complete corre- 
lation is the aim ; nevertheless partial success 
is worth-while, at least to those linguiste who 
still believe that in the discovery and display 
of observable relationships between the audible 
speech signal and the grammatical level we 
uncover aspects of the real structure of a 
language. For a certain style of Samoan speech 
Mr. Milner discusses utterances, contours, low 
pitch segments, raised segments, and segments 
containing peaks, all defined phonologically 
and matched on the grammatical level by (?) 
sentences, clauses, pre-basio Alpha particles, 
post-basio Delta particles, and bases respeo- 
tively. This is impressive, but there are a 
number of questiong raised. The phonetic 
basis of the phonological definitions is not 
always completely clear, and the exposition 
leaves it uncertain as to whether there are as 
many contours as there are segments con- 
taining peaks, or whether a final contour (for 
example) may contain more than one peak. 
If a contour may not contain more than one 
peak what is the pitch status of the base in a 
final contour which has a peak on the penulti- 
mate syllable of a Delta particle (p. xxvi, n.) ? 

Comparable analyses of other Polynesian 
languages have been published and the struo- 
taral similarity within the family seems to be 
real and not the product of the descriptive 
model. 'There are grounds for hoping that 
differences may be seen eventually as variations 
on & more general pattern. What is new in 
Mr. Milner's description of Samoan is the 
suggestion that sets of morphemes (the Alpha 
partioles which &re always low-pitohed and the 
Delta particles which are always raised seg- 
ments) are defined by phonological charac- 
teristics, as well as distributionglly. One is 
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reminded that the phonology of Polynesian 
particles has often seemed rather different 
from that of the bases. The vowel quantity of 
certain partioles in Maori has long been a 
matter of dispute, and it has been suggested 
that certain morphemes are inherently stressed 
or unstressed." The quantity of the vowels 
and the status of initial glottal stop in some 
particles has puzzled students of Tahitian and 
Marquesan ; and now we are told that 
Samoan particles are associated with special 
pitch phenomena. This was not noted by 
Pawley,? nor by Churchward,t and the brief 
discussion in the present work whets the 
appetite for the separate grammar that is 
promised. 

The reviewer has looked at the dictionary 
from the point of view of an English speaker 
wanting to know something about Samoan, 
and found it good ; a bilingual Samoan wanting 
to know more about English would reach the 
same conclusion. But just what value this 
bilingual dictionary will have for Samoans 
wanting to know more about Samoan is diffi- 
cult to determine. We may excuse the 
Governor of American Samoa his linguo- 
centrism when he assures us confidently (p. viii) 
that it will be of very great value to Samoans, 
but we might have hoped that the Head of 
State of independent Western Samoa, who co- 
authored the foreword, might have put in a 
word for a unilingual Samoan dictionary as 
something to be hoped for in the future. Or do 
all Samoans know all there is to be known 
about their own language ? ‘The author of the 
present work suggests that this is by no means 
the case (p. xii). Or is it assumed, perhaps 
unconsciously, and even by administrators who 
are themselves native speakers of the language, 
that Samoan is the vehicle of a folk oulture 
and unfitted ever to be the language of a more 
complex way of life ? To date there has been 
no Polynesian Dr. Johnson, and if this is the 
attitude, even in the independent states of the 
area, there may never be one. 

BRUCH BIGGS 


PIERRE ALEXANDRE: Langues et 
langage en Afrique noire. (Biblio- 
thèque Scientifique.) 171 pp. Paris: 
Payot, 1967. Fr. 21. 


1 Bruce Biggs, English-Maori dictionary, 
Wellington, 1966, 14. 

2 Ralph G. White, Te Fare Vana'a field 
report as of August 1960 (typescript, 1960), 72 ; 
and Henri Lavondés, personal communication. 

3 Andrew K. Pawley, ‘Samoan phrase 
structure’, Anthropological Linguishes, VIN, 
5, 1966. 

4 Spencer Churchward, 4 Samoan grammar, 
second ed., Melbourne, 1951. 
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Professor Alexandre was moved to write 
this book largely out of exasperation at the 
misconceptions, prevailing even in highly 
educated circles, concerning the nature and 
value of African linguistics. The old school- 
fellow contemptuously dismissing the teaching 
of ° Bantu’ as an easy task, the eminent 
official convinced that ‘all those languages are 
dying out'— those who have suffered parallel 
experiences will welcome the comprehensive 
replies here provided. 

However, tbe author’s pique has resulted 
in much more than a clearing away of false 
notions and a defence of the African linguist. 
The work constitutes an excellent introduction 
to the study of African languages and can be 
recommended as first reading for the prospec- 
tive student. Practically every topic associated 
with language in sub-Saharan Africa has 
some place—not only the political problems 
arising from the linguistic situation, as the 
publisher's summary seems to suggest. It is a 
serious book, aimed at stimulating interest 
in all aspects of African language study, but 
written in a light-hearted manner which 
ensures double enjoyment in the reading. 

The opening chapter carries the reader at 
once into the thick of problems and their 
conflicting solutions. What is a language ? 
What, even, a speaker? On the whole 
Professor Alexandre is content to survey the 
field, weighing the merits of different views 
without confessing personal allegiance. Here 
are set on record all the immense difficulties 
of nomenclature, terminology, and even plain 
collection of statistics, involved in the 
seemingly simple task of counting and naming 
the languages of Africa. Some common 
misconceptions are routed: for instance, the 
criterion of number of speakers in assigning 
language status. The factors conduoive or 
otherwise to the spread of & language are 
detailed and then the present state of know- 
ledge is illustrated by means of & tabular 
survey of 51 languages whose speakers number 
near or more than a million. The amount and 
value of available documentation for each is 
ahown, its place in various olassifications, and 
whether or not it is used for education, 
government, and other purposes. Some of the 
figures seem a little out of date: speakers of 
Shona, for example, numbered well over one 
milion 10 years ago and are now probably 
over the three million mark. It may be 
surprising to some to learn of the almost 
‘ balkanio? polyglottism enforced on much of 
the continent. There is, too, some gentle 
reproof for scholars who indulge in the 
‘ jouissances délicieuses’ of the finer points 
of classification. 

The second chapter presents a brief history 
of African linguistics from sixteenth-century 
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beginnings, through the great revival of the 
nineteenth century, to the present. Now an 
attempt is made to answer the double question, 
what do African linguists do, and why ? The 
first half of the answer is admirably succinct 
and should be helpful, not only to the outsider 
and intending student, but also to the 
practising linguist who wishes to take stock 
of his own progress. The answer to ' Why ?’, 
or the more common form, ‘ What use is it 
all?’, is less satisfactory. By and large the 
author avoids the error of the too defensive ; 
he makes no attempt at a spurious oase for 
immediate practical profit where there is 
unlikely to be any. He points out the dangers 
of using linguistic ammunition in, for instance, 
support of 'pan-Áfrieaniem °. But he seems 
unduly harsh towards the ° micro-specialist ? 
who devotes his whole working life to a 
language of few speakers. This he condemns 
as a waste of time and effort, in view of Africa’s 
more pressing needs. The only answer to 
charges of useleasness is surely the olassio one ; 
no one can now predict the future value of 
such studies, but the experience of centuries 
suggests that sooner or later there will be 
some. Who could have supposed, 20 years ago, 
that metioulous accounts of the history of the 
pronunciation of /t/ and /d/ in, say, Basque, 
would ever be of the slightest service ? Yet it 
was precisely such studies which assumed 
immense importance when the Brosnahan- 
Darlington thesis of genetic components in 
language was propounded. Further, the 
signifloance of a language in the total picture 
does not depend on the number of its speakers. 
What if a Bantu language with clicks were to 
be discovered in central Africa ? 

With the third chapter we come to what 
will be for many the hub of the book. The two 
canards which plague us in this field are here 
disposed of: African languages are neither 
poor in vocabulary, nor incapable of ex- 
pressing abstract concepts. (The existence in 
some languages of specific noun classes 
accommodating abstract derivatives might 
have been mentioned here.) An outline of the 
features of African languages is succeeded by 
a sketch of the major families with a repre- 
sentative sample of each, abundantly 
annotated. Then the note of conflict sounds 
again: we have arrived at the theory and 
practice of classification and classifiers, and 
the migration hypotheses founded thereon. 
Professor Alexandre tries to persuade us that 
the various opinions are not irreconcilable 
and closes in optimistic mood, expressing the 
belief that this kind of ‘ linguistic palaeonto- 
logy’ is indeed an Ariadne’s thread leading 
us to eventual certainty. 

To African readers, ch. iv will probably 
prove most immediately attractive. Briefly, 
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it treats of what linguistic policy haa been, is, 
can, and probably will be. Some interesting 
motives are assigned to British and German 
colonial policies and there is an even more 
interesting interpretation of French policy, 
typical of the author's approach in ite nicely 
balanced assessment of the value as well as 
the absurdities of the French mission civila- 
irice. The complexities of the situation are 
well set out: the praotical diffloulties and the 
intense feelings so often aroused by any 
attempt to impose a national language. In 
spite of the many problems attaching to such 
& course, Professor Alexandre favours on the 
whole the adoption of French or English, 
perhaps in locally developed variants, in 
preference to any vernacular, while admitting 
the possibilities of Swahili and other linguae 
francas. One misprint should be pointed out: 
footnotes 4 and 5 on p. 125 are transposed, 
thereby deriving Lesotho from Bechuanaland 
and Botswana from Basutoland. 

The conclusion is addressed mainly to the 
author’s co-nationals, being an exhortation 
to swell the ranks of French and francophone 
African linguists. There is perhaps an over- 
insistence on the effort of cultural uprooting 
required: in order to appreciate another 
culture dispassionately, is it really so necessary 
to divorce oneself from one’s own ? Despite 
the errors to which past scholars have been 
led by belief in the absolute validity of the 
standards of their own oultures, it remains 
true, I think, that in adulthood one cannot 
begin the study of any subject in vacuo. It 
depends on the use to which one puts one’s 
own cultural heritage, whether it becomes a 
useful point of departure or an obstacle to 
recognition of the features of the new culture. 
European cultures allow for a fair degree of 
the detachment necessary in any case, and 
complete transplantation would surely only 
leesen one’s qualifications as interpreter of 
one to the other. Many, no doubt, will dispute 
this view, and agree with Professor Alexandre. 

The bibliography is avowedly very selective, 
and most Africaniste would wish to see it 
filled out with several important works not 
included, such as Guthrie's Classification of 
the Bantu languages (referred to obliquely but 
never by title), Vansina’s Tradition orale, and 
Carrington on drum languages. For prospec- 
tive students especially, some such supple- 
mentation is essential. There are also a few 
misprints in the list. 

No similar work exists in English, so the 
question naturally arises, could this book be 
translated ? With two reservations, the 
answer could be yes. Firstly, much of the 
information content is of a nature more suited 
to articles than books, and would be grossly 
out of date by the time a translation appeared. 
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Secondly one doubts whether the style would 
go well into British English. The tone of the 
original would, one fears, come over as 
the kind of skittish pill-sugaring which only 
American authors seem able to carry off 
successfully-—which nevertheless does not 
prevent ite being appreciated by a more frosty 
people. 
HAZEL CARTER 


PIERRE ALEXANDRE: Système verbal et 
prédicatif du bulu. (Langues et 
Littératures de l'Afrique Noire, 1.) 
217 pp. Paris: Librairie C. Klinck- 
sieck, 1966. Fr. 36. I 


Professor Alexandre has presented us with a 
book of extraordinarily detailed investigation 
which will not surprise those who know him 
and which is in the highest traditions of French 
scholarship. And yet the author has been too 
modest in his choice of title, since the work alao 
contains interesting if incidental general 
discussions on for example the classification of 
Bulu ; what constitutes & word; the problem 
of the oline of grammaticality ; and so on. One 
must be impressed by the immense amount of 
work that has gone into the description of the 
structure of Buln verbs; and perhaps it is a 
little too particular to wish that the proof- 
reading had corrected odd anomalies such as 
occasional rashes of unexplained punctuation 
(e.g. p. 61 ff.), and the use of both upper and 
lower case v for ‘vowel’. But reading such 
detailed work is not easy, and one tends to be 
distracted by any small deviations of this kind. 

Professor Alexandre also puts forward 
interesting and at times highly individual 
“views on matters marginal to description, such 
as the influence of other languages and in 
particular of missionary workers on Bulu. 
While appreciating many of his points, and 
enjoying his Gallio wit, I feel it goes a little far 
to say as on p. 127, speaking of statives : ° les 
missionnaires novices les massacrent joyeuse- 
ment’! Nor can I always agree with his 
conclusions as to the Weltanschauung of the 
Bulu, e.g. p. 113, ‘ Faut-il lier la fréquence des 
aspects indiquant l'impossibilité dans les 
langues négro-africaines à l'hostilité de la 
nature ambiante ? Il est remarquable, en tout 
cas, que le bulu, qui ne possédait naguère 
aucun équivalent de “pouvoir, avoir la 
possibilité ” avait deux formes, une “ simple ”? 
et une “ composée "' pour l'impossibilité ° . One 
might as well argue that aspect 23 ‘ not yet’, 
implies a faith in as yet unfulfilled eventa, 
which might balance this. However, specula- 
tions such as this, and (p. 173) as to how 
Descartes might have expressed himself in 
Bulu, are the sort of questions that lead a 
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linguist to undertake the enormous and often 
wearisome tasks of systematic investigation, 
and for this we should be grateful. 

The sections on non-verbal predicates are in 
& way leas satisfying to the lingnist, since 
inevitably the postulation of such structures 
begs the question of the relations between 
predicates and other elements of structure. One 
must hope that Profeasor Alexandre will one 
day write a book on Bulu olause structure ; 
and in the meantime be thankful for this work 
of scholarship. 

JOAN MAW 


WILLIAM J. SAMARIN: A grammar of 
Sango. (Janua Linguarum. Series 
Practica, XXXVI.) 284 pp. The 
Hague, Paris: Mouton and Co., 1967. 
Guilders 66. 


Dr. Samarin tells us in his introduction that 
the ‘primary use (of the Grammar of Sango) 
was envisaged by the US. government as a 
pedagogic one’. Unless I am very much mis- 
taken about the degree of linguistic sophis- 
tication of civil servants and Peace Corps 
volunteers, Uncle Sam must have been sorely 
disappointed. The book is a sound and in- 
teresting description ; I very much doubt its 
value as a teaching manual. There was a 
need-——-a rather urgent one—for such a de- 
scription, as Sango is one of the most important 
trade languages in Africa, from the view-point 
both of ita practical use and diffusion and of its 
overall structure and lexicon. Its spread over 
the whole territory of the Central African 
Republic, and across the borders into Chad 
and Congo-Brazzaville, owes little to official 
policies since the French colonial admini- 
stration ignored it and President Dacko’s 
decision to use it as & national language, taken 
just before the military coup of 1866, does not 
seem to have been seriously implemented, 
except, perhaps on the national broadcasting 
system. Yet despite or because of this laisser- 
faire policy Sango, as described by the author 
(with a commendable wealth of examples), has 
proved iteelf a supple and efficient medium of 
modern supra-tribal communication. This is, 
of courses, true of a number of Creole or oreo- 
lized languages ; the main originality of Sango 
is that it is, 80 to speak, an Afro-African Creole, 
a trait especially apparent im the verbal system 
and funotional morphemes. French inter- 
ferences are to be found chiefly if not solely in 
the lexicon; the grammatical and syntactic 
structure is, in French terms, ' Ubangian ', in 
American terms ‘Adamawa-Eastern’. And 
Sango is definitely not the ‘ easy’ language, 
the petit nègre that the older French sources 
could lead one to expect (in fact I understand 
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that some old Ubangi hands have accused 
Dr. Samarin of having invented a ‘ scientific 
Sango '!). 

On the whole the book is clearly and aptly 
written. The author explains in some detail 
his research procedure, which was thorough 
and acourate—yet one can wonder about the 
necessity and usefulness of such a technical 
description in a purportedly pedagogical 
grammar. As mentioned before, he gives a 
great many examples and 15 connected texts, 
with a very useful cross-reference index but 
almost no word-for-word translations. 

The description is classically divided into 
three parta: phonology, ' word classes’, and 
‘construction classes’; ‘word classes” and 
‘construction classes’ are certainly more 
appropriate terms in this case than the usual 
‘morphology’ and ‘syntax’. The former 
include ‘ adjunotives ”, ‘ connectives’, ‘nouns’, 
‘ pronouns ’, ° sentence particles °, and ° verbs’, 
in that order ; the latter ‘ substantive phrases ', 
° verb phrases ', ° pre-clausal constructions ’, 
‘subjectival constructions’, “non-verbal sen- 
tences’, ‘ verbal sentences’, ‘ questions and 
processes". I found the morphological de- 
scription more questionable than the syntacti- 
cal one. This may well be because 1 am more 
&ocustomed to the seemingly complex yet 
fundamentally clear-cut morphology of Bantu 
languages; with Sango we are closer to the 
so-called * Sudanio ' structures where parta of 
speech are far from easy to distinguish and 
describe. Are sentence particles ', for instance, 
a distinct category from ‘ adjunotives ' or just 
& peculiar sub-category within the same class ? 
They could as well—partly at least—be 
classified with some of the ‘connectives’. 
Which does not mean that the author's 
approach is wrong, but only that another 
taxonomy-—or several others—could have 
been conceived on equally sound criteria. 

The syntactic description, interesting and 
suggestive as it is, seems to me to be less open 
to controversy, probably because the very 
field of syntax has been, up to now, so inade- 
quately explored in most African languages. 
Dr. Samarin’s treatment is done on classical 
descriptive lines—no transform classes, no 
generative equations—and seems thorough 
enough. Once again the wealth of examples is 
most useful and commendable. 


PIERRE ALEXANDRE 


R. A. SNOXALL (ed.) : Luganda-English 
dichonary. xxxvi, 357 pp. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1967. 42s. 

This long-awaited dictionary more than 
falfils expectations, and the editor is to be 
congratulated on producing a work which will 
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surely inspire yet further research into the 
social and philosophical, as well as linguistic, 
structure of the language. 

In his preface Mr. Snoxall, who was for 
many years & senior Education Officer and 
finally Deputy Director of Education in 
Uganda and was a leoturer at the School from 
1963 to 1966, records his indebtedness to the 
compilers of the first Luganda dictionaries— 
Kitching and Blackledge and Le Veux—and 
to others, Baganda and non-Baganda, whose 
studies in the language, its structure and its 
vocabularies, proverbs and folk-lore, have 
contributed to the scope of the present volume. 
He also outlines his system of arrangement, 
with cross-referencing, and refers to the 
problematical definition of Luganda verbs as 
° transitive ' and ° intransitive '. 

Students of the language, both Baganda and 
foreignera, will find the alphabetical system of 
entry easier to follow than the systems adopted 
in the earlier dictionaries. The cross-references 
are of particular interest, not only to linguista, 
but also to social anthropologists and historians 
and all who are interested in Bantu thought. 
The usefulness and interest of the definitions 
is widened by the inclusion of examples of 
common usages, together with idioms and 
proverbs and an occasional reference to words 
in neighbouring Bantu languages. One might 
query the oriteria for choice of proverbs, as 
some in common use appear to be missing ; at 
the same time one recognizes the impossibility 
of an ultimate choice where language is 80 
fluid (as, indeed, the editor has pointed out in 
his preface). 

This volume follows the Mulira-Ndawula 
revision of the Kitching and Blackledge 
dictionary in giving the tonal marking of words 
acoording to the system worked out by 
Professor Tucker. It has the additional 
advantage of a very full and detailed intro- 
duction by Professor Tucker, dealing not only 
with orthography and pronunciation but also 
with the tonal pattern of the perfect form of 
verbs. With the help of this, the foreign 
student should be able to recognize and repro- 
duce some of the patterns of this tonally 
intricate language, while the Muganda can find 
unexpected interest in ita rich variety. 

The book is a pleasure to handle and open, 
and the type used is bold and clear. Whereas 
in the Mulira~Ndawula revised dictionary it is 
not always easy to distinguish between an 
accented (grave) and dotted i, in the present 
volume there is no difficulty in the entries. 
The column-headings, however, in which tonal 
markings are placed over capitals, are more 
difficult to read, as both the grave and the 
circumflex accent have had to be flattened out 
above the letters. One questions whether it 
was worth trying to indicate the tones in this 
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position. It is also a pity that, owing to 
printing costs, it has been necessary to con- 
tinue placing the grave (low tone) accent 
before, instead of above, consonants, thus 
giving & visually inaccurate representation of 
some words. Though this plan is, perforce, 
followed in most printed versions of tone- 
marked Luganda, it demands an extra effort 
of the student: he has to remember that a 
grave accent above & vowel denotes a low- 
toned vowel, while a grave accent above a 
space before a consonant means that the con- 
sonant which follows is low. It is good to 
know that Mr. Snoxall’s original manusoript 
had the grave accent placed above all letters 
concerned. 

However, pointa of typographical difficulty 
are very minor in comparison with the wealth 
of information and interest which Mr. Snoxall 
has made available in this dictionary. It is a 
work which could be done only by someone 
such as he, who has a long and intimate 
knowledge of the country and the people of 
Buganda. 

DOROTHY GALER 


GIDEON GOLDENBERG: The Amharic 
tense-sysiem : thests submitted for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy [to the 
Senate of the Hebrew University]. 
xii, 298, [xxii] pp. Jerusalem: [the 
author], 1966. [In Hebrew. ] 


Gideon Goldenberg’s doctoral thesis repre- 
sents the first systematic, and indeed well- 
nigh exhaustive, treatise on the Amharic 
tense-system as well as on the Amharic verb in 
general. While there is no dearth of previous 
general work in this field, especially in such 
masterpieces as Praotorius’s Amharische 
Sprache and M. Cohen's Traité de langue 
amharique, Dr. Goldenberg’s study goes far 
beyond the usual framework of doctoral 
dissertations and offers rich and original 
material in a thesis of rare distinction which 
does honour to the candidate and his super- 
visor, Profeasor H. J. Polotaky. 

After a general introduction on the position 
of the verb within the sentence, the author 
deals in detail with verbal forms in con- 
junctional complexes. This part includes a 
valuable chapter on tense, mood, aspect, etc., 
in Semitic philology and European gramma- 
tical theory. The section on the copula and 
auxiliaries contains a detailed study of the 
so-called ‘ descriptive ' verbs which represent 8 
feature of particular oomplexity in Amharic. 

The pièce de résistance of Dr. Goldenberg’s 
work is undoubtedly his successful onslanght 
on the profound problems presented by the 
network of compound tenses in Amharic. 
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The author is completely at home with 
traditional linguistic methods as well as with 
the recognitions of contemporary linguistic 
theory where these have a bearing on his work. 
His study is basically descriptive, but there are 
& number of comparisons drawn from other 
modern Ethiopian languages. These could with 
advantage have been expanded, but this might 
have gone beyond the scope of & work which is 
already substantial and fairly bulky ; it might 
also have altered the character of the entire 
study and oarried it outside the framework 
envisaged by the author. 

He has succeeded in penetrating the complex 
structure of the Amharic tense-system and in 
eluoidating-—T believe for the first time—the 
principles underlying this structure. The 
success of his work is expressed not only in the 
unusually rich documentation offered (in itself 
a major achievement) but also in many new 
observations, fresh recognitions, and original 
lines of approach. It may well be argued that 
Dr. Goldenberg’s thesis representa the most 
sustained and intellectually satisfying exercise 
in Amharic syntax hitherto undertaken. 

It need hardly be pointed ont that in a work 
of such complexity there are bound to be 
statements which are unlikely to command 
universal assent (thus the respective semantic 
and syntactic spheres—if indeed they are 
distinguishable—of compound and simple 
perfect are still somewhat obscure), but every 
one of the author’s points is made with 
exquisite tact, maturity, and soholarly judge- 
ment. He haa read widely and wisely, and 
anyone with a knowledge of Amharic will 
marvel at the abundance and appositeness of 
the examples adduced. This favourable 
estimate is in no way impaired by an unusually 
cumbersome set of abbreviations which make 
ready orientation very difficult. 

The physical production of the book is 
admirable, and Dr. Goldenberg wields a fine 
hand in Ethiopic and other Semitic writing 
systoms. The reviewer has greatly benefited 
from his study of this treatise and expresses 
the hope that it will soon be made available to 
a wider public in an English translation. 

EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


ROBERT I. RorBERG: A political history 
of tropical Africa. xvi, 440 pp. New 
York, eto.: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, Ince., [01965]. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
633.) 


There have been several attempts, in recent 
years, to meet the obvious demand for a one- 
volume textbook covering the whole span of 
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African history. It is not surprising that none 
of them has been very satisfactory. The task 
of presenting a meaningful account of the 
evolution, over some 2,000 years or more, of 
such a vast and culturally heterogeneous 
section of the globe, at a time when the results 
of specialized work in so many fields are still 
highly provisional, entails problems of concise 
exposition, and of the selection and arrange- 
ment of the material, which must be formidable 
indeed. Dr. Rotberg haa tried to evade the 
worst of these pitfalls by a careful limitation of 
the scope of his book. He was almost certainly 
wise to confine himself territorially to ' tropical 
Africa’, excluding the states of the North 
African littoral on the one hand and Africa 
south of the Zambesi on the other. The first of 
these regions belongs historically rather to the 
Areb world than to Negro Africa and ita 
treatment calla for skills which the specialist in 
the latter field does not usually possess, while 
in a work on this scale, it would have been 
difficult to say anything on the history of South 
Africa which has not already been better said 
in established textbooks. 

The other limitations implied by the rather 
curious title are more questionable. What Dr. 
Rothberg understands by ‘political history ? 
appears to be ‘ objective’ narration based as 
closely as possible on assured written sources, 
with the minimum of explanatory or inter- 
pretative comment. The result of these self- 
imposed restraints is an austere chronicle of 
‘historical eventa’, whioh calls to mind the 
‘great kings’ and ° decisive battles’ of the 
Victorian schoolroom. They have inevitably 
restricted the author, until he comes to the 
nineteenth century, very largely to those 
coastal and Sudanio fringes of his area which 
fell within the spheres of European or Muslim 
activities, and have led even here to a concen- 
tration upon the more fully documented 
periods and episodes. This disappointing 
superficiality of treatment becomes, if any- 
thing, more marked when he entera upon the 
fally historical period of colonial rule, and his 
efforts to be comprehensive reduce his account 
to little more than & summary catalogue of 
names, places, and dates. 

The trouble is that Dr. Rothberg has shied 
away from the undoubtedly difficult task of 
providing the kind of background material 
which was needed to enliven and elucidate this 
‘factual’ record. The Kulturkreislehre of 
pre-war days is deservedly in disrepute, but 
African history is virtually unintelligible to the 
uninitiated reader, without some reasoned 
exposé of the broad geographical, sociological, 
and linguistic divisions of the continent, and 
without some more boldly imaginative attempt 
than is made here to re-create its unfamiliar 
cultural atmosphere. While it is also true, of 
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course, that the current findings of the 
historical archaeologists and the  ethno- 
historians will soon be outdated by the progress 
of research, the writer who would present a 
rounded picture of the African past must 
nevertheless take these findings into account. 

It should be made clear that considered. 
merely as a practical student's manual, this 
book is 8 solid and useful achievement. It is 
factually reliable as far as it goes, and is well 
provided with a large number of good, clear 
maps. The excellent bibliography and foot- 
notes offer most valuable and comprehensive 
guidance to further reading. The very weak- 
nesses alluded to above have, from this point of 
view, their positive side. The patchiness of the 
treatment is, after all, a faithful reflection of 
the inadequacies of our knowledge, and, 
together with the author’s tendency to rely 
heavily on a small number of original sources, 
may well give more effective help, than a 
more sophisticated treatment would have done, 
in leading the student to & true appreciation of 
the nature and limitations of the documentary 
evidence at present available. 

It is a great pity that such a useful and 
goholarly work should also be the kind of book 
which would be entirely without justification 
if there were no history teachers with leoturee 
to prepare and no students to oram for history 
examinations ; a conspicuous example, that is, 
of the kind of book which gets academic 
history a bad name both with the general 
reader and the practitioner of other disciplines. 


D. H. JONES 


James Durry: A question of slavery. 
vu, 240 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1967. 30s. 


Professor Duffy’s new book on Portuguese 
Africa treats the question of labour policies in 
the period 1850-1920 and thereby clears the 
ground for some important discussion of early 
colonial attitudes to subject peoples. Professor 
Duffy presents a formidable catalogue of 
oppressions, atrocities, and extreme disregard 
for human rights and dignities and one is 
inevitably led to ask whether the Portuguese 
were any worse in their treatment of ‘ natives’ 
than other colonial powers. In some cases they 
clearly were not; Professor Duffy points out 
that the British humanitarian campaign 
against the slave-like trade to S&o Tomé in the 


1900’s could not flourish until the campaign e 


against Leopold had exposed and remedied 
abuses and exploitation in the Congo. At the 
same time the British Foreign Office was chary 
of invoking anti-slave trade treaties against 
Portugal because Britain was dependent on 
Mozambique for labour on the Witwatersrand 
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to the tune of some 100,000 men 8 year. It 
would seem that the Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association, which had a near- 
monopoly of labour recruiting in Mozambique, 
used methods quite as obnoxious as those used 
in Angola but the British government failed to 
react when such powerful interests were 
involved as the South African gold mines. 
There may be some link between national 
poverty and excessive forms of colonial 
exploitation, but one wonders whether this was 
simply ‘the appearance, due to the fact that 
Portugal was a weak colonial power and sould 
be exposed by Britain, or whether Portugal’s 
poverty was really a root cause of her harsh 
treatment of colonial peoples, a national 
urgenoy to utilize her colonial resources by any 
means available. The relation between the 
exploitation of the Congo and Leopold’s 
comparative economic weakness would tend to 
support the latter hypothesis but a compara- 
tive study with Frenoh or German labour 
practices might be very instructive in building 
up the opposite case. 

One of the themes of this book is the gulf 
which divides Portuguese colonial practice 
from the theory of Portuguese colonial 
legislation. This discrepancy haa existed since 
the earliest regimentos of the sixteenth century 
laid down in glowing but utterly unrealistic 
terms the way in which Lusitanian civilization 
was to be brought to the ‘dark continent’. 
One of the important causes of the difference 
between theory and practice was the private 
involvement of administrative officials in 
labour recruiting. District officers were almost 
compelled by the inadequacy of their salaries to 
participate in the slave trade and later m the 
trade in ‘contract labourers’. It was this 
system and its continuance into the twentieth 
century which was passionately exposed by 
Nevinson (whose work, À modern slarery, has 
just been reissued) and has now been soberly 
analysed by Professor Duffy. 

Modern African historians asking questions 
about the change-over from slavery to more 
sophisticated economic systems will find a 
wealth of valuable information in Professor 
Duffy’s narrative. The comprehensive foot- 
noting (much more usable than that in his 
previous book) reveals an extensive use of the 
. consular and diplomatic correspondence of the 
Foreign Office, and of the publications of 
philanthropic organizations and of the Portu- 
guese official press. The author did not have 
access to unpublished material in the Portu- 
guese archives. 

DAVID BIRMINGHAM 


RicgagD Hut: A biographical 
dictionary of the Sudan. The second 
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edition of A biographical dictionary of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. [iv], xvi, 
409 pp. London: Frank Cass and 
Co. Ltd., 1967. 90s. 


The first edition of this work, published by 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1951, was 
reviewed by the present writer in Durham 
University Journal, xuvu, 1, 1954, 44-5. In 
this second edition, the text of the first has 
been left unchanged, but a new preface 
(pp. i-i) and a section of notes and corrections 
(pp. 395-4089) have been added. This manner of 
bringing a text up to date can be commended 
only on the grounds of economy. It is 8 pity 
that the opportunity was not taken of carrying 
the biographies on beyond their original 
terminus ad quem of 1048: among the major 
figures in Sudanese history who have died since 
that date are Sir Reginald Wingate (1953), and 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahmän al-Mahdi (1959). The 
game period has seen the death of two survivors 
of the Mahdia, Shaykh Babikr Badri (1954) and 
the Amir ‘Ali al-Sanüsï (1965), as well as of 
notables of the Condominium period. It is 
curious, in view of this restriction of the 
biographies, that the addenda to the glossary 
describe very recent changes in usage and 
administrative terminology : see, for example, 
Mudir, Mufattigh (p. 395), Saiyid, Ustädh 
(p. 396). These criticisms apart, Mr. Hill's 
work is essential to students of Sudanese 
history, and ite reappearance after being long 
out of print is to be welcomed. A few corrections 
of detail follow : 

‘Abd al-Qadir wad umm Maryiim (pp. 14, 
397). The death-date (1893) is incorrect; he 
was alive at the time of the Reconquest, and 
returned to Omdurman on 26 September 1898 : 
see S. M. Nur, A critical edition of the memoirs 
of Ytisuf Mikha' ii (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of London, 1962), 247, 473; 
Sudan Intelligence Report, No. 60, 56. 

Ahmad Isma“ al-Arhari (pp. 34, 397) was 
not killed in Abä. He accompanied the force 
sent under “Alf Bey Lutfi (q.v., p. 49), and was 
amongst those slain when this was intercepted 
by Arab tribesmen in late September 1882: 
see Na'üm Shuqayr, T'a'rikh al-Südán, Cairo, 
[1903], xx, 162; F. R. Wingate, Mahditsm and 
the Egyptian Sudan, London, 1891, 23. 

Humämn ibn (not abü) Yusuf (pp. 150, 401) 
was overthrown by 'Ali Bey ; his death-date 
(1769) is established by Jabarti, “Aga sb al-athar, 
Bül&q, 1290, 1, 344. 

al-Hasan ibn Muhammad al-Warzän al- 
Zaïyäti (p. 157) is more easily recognizable as 
Leo Africanus. 

Ibr&him Bey al-Kabir (p. 173) was of much. 
greater importance than this notice suggests. 
He was shaykh al-balad, with some interrup- 
tions, from 1775 to 1798, and in Muhammad 
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'Ali's time was the senior surviving Mamluk 
amir. He withdrew into Nubia after the 
massacre of his colleagues in the Citadel of 
Cairo (1811), and died in al-“Urdi (from Turkish 
ordu), Le, New Dongola, in 1816. For the 
numerous references to him in Jabarti, 
‘Aja’ th, see the bibliography to my article 
‘Ibrahim Bey al-Kabir’ in ET, second ed. (to 
appear). 

Khüri, Yüsuf(p. 202) wrote, as Joseph H. 
Churi, a book entitled Sea Nile, the desert, and 
Nigritia, of which the title is incorrectly given 
in the notice. 

Muhammad al-Khair ‘Abd Allah Khijali 
(pp. 260-1, 404). His death-date was the end 
of Hijja 1300/August 1889: see Staff Diary 
and Intelligence Report, Frontier Field Force. 
No. 198. 

Muhammad al-Sharif [sic; omit al-] Nur 
al-D&’im (p. 274) died in 1907: see Sudan 
Intelligence Report, No. 159. 

Ohrwalder, Josef (pp. 298, 405) escaped to 
Egypt in December 1891: see F. R. Wingate, 
Ten years’ captivity in the Mahds’s camp, 
London, 1892, 443. 

ha-Reubeni, David (p. 317). For ‘ Khaibar 
in Central Asia ', read ‘ Khaibar in Arabia ?. 

Sulaiman Nu'm&n wad Qamar (p. 350). The 
death-date should be 1890 : see Staff Diary and 
Intelligence Report, Frontier Field Force, No. 
244. 
‘Uthmin Adam (p. 367). The death-date 
ahould be 1890 ; his death was reported to the 
Khalifa on 4 Rabi‘ I 1308/18 October 1890 
(Mahdist archives ; see also Shuqayr, op. cit., 
1n, 46D). 

Yiinus al-Dikaym (p. 385). The death-date 
should be 1035: see Sudan Monthly Report, 
No. 78. 

P. M. HOLT 


F. B. WezBourn and B. A. 0602: A 
place to feel at home: a study of two 
independent churches in western Kenya. 
xv, 157 pp., 4 plates. London, etc. : 
Oxford University Press, 1966. 35s. 


‘The church’, as the authors of this 
stimulating contribution to the growing study 
of African Christian independency indicate 
(p. 10), ‘was wholly unable to meet the 
challenge of the entirely new conditions which 
emerged with the advance of the ‘ American 
frontier ” in the nineteenth century.’ Through 
special and comparative studies of two 
secessionist African churches in western Kenya 
{the African Israel Church Nineveh whose 
leader separated from the Pentecostal Church 
in 1942 and the Church of Christ in Africa 
which broke away from the Anglicans in 
1968) Mr. Welbourn and Dr. Ogot present 
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convincing evidence that, if the church was not 
* wholly unable’ to meet the challenge of the 
Kenya ‘ frontier’ in the twentieth century, it 
did not face it with the understanding and 
sympathy which might have prevented serious 
secessions of this nature. 

Where such qualities were present amongst 
European churchmen on the Kenya ‘frontier ’— 
and, indeed, eleewhere in Africa—schiam was, 
for a time at least, held at bay. The out- 
standing example of this was Archdeacon 
W. E. Owen. Without him, as the authors 
suggest (p. 26), the military-style organization 
of the African Christians at Maseno in 1916 
might have produced substantial African 
independent churches much earlier. 

The fascination of military uniforms and 
army paraphernalia for these Maseno Christians 
suggests interesting parallels with the central 
and East African malipenga and mbens move- 
ments, a study of which, wider in scope than 
Professor Clyde Mitohell’s admirable The kalela 
dance, is still awaited. By delving into the 
Uganda diocesan journal of 1916, Mr. Wel- 
bourn and Dr. Ogot (p. 25) have provided the 
author of this much-needed study with 
something more than a valuable comparative 
footnote. 

These two independent African churches of 
western Kenya could be forced into Bengt 
Sundkler’s typology of ‘Ethiopian’ and 
‘ Zionist’. Mercifully, at this stage of the study 
of African church independency, the authors 
have, in the main, avoided attempts at 
classification. What they have provided is 
infinitely more valuable: sympathetic and 
well-documented studies of the antecedents, 
organization, doctrines and, to some extent, 
consequences, political as well as religious, of 
these Anglican and Pentecostal secessions. 
From the accumulation of such material will 
emerge eventually and without any artificial 
forcing a better typology for African church 
independency than exists at the moment. 

In addition, the authors add a brief but 
valuable appendix on one of the rare examples 
of a modern African church separation from 
Rome: the ‘ Legio Maria’ movement which 
began its active history amongst the Luo in 
1963 as Kenya was achieving full political 
independence. They note how ‘ all over Africa 
traditional mystical practices are returning at a 
time when the needs of the newly independent 
countries are for a vast development of 
scientific technology ' (p. 148) but add that the 
female leader of ' Legio Maria’, like Alice 
Lenshina in Zambia, attacked traditional 
divination. Here again, they give a lead which 
it is to be hoped comparatively inolined 
students of contemporary Africa will follow. 

Regrettably, the relevant records from the 
Church Missionary Society headquarters in 
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Nairobi for the Church of Christ in Africa 
secession were not put at the authors’ disposal 
because the Anglican leaders are themselves 
compiling a history of the Nyanza schism. 
Mr. Welbourn’s and Dr. Ogot’s work, of course, 
has suffered accordingly ; but they appear to 
have overcome several of the problems which 
this documentary deprivation caused them by 
painstaking and intelligent research in other 
fields, particularly through oral evidence. 
Certainly, their study should stimulate the 
Nairobi Anglicans to produce their own history. 
Readers of A place to feel at home should be well 
prepared. for it. 

The book can be profitably read side by side 
with Dr. Sangree’s Age, prayer and politics in 
Tinka, Kenya (London, 1966) which was, 
apparently, going through the press at much 
the same time. 

GEORGE SHEPPRRSON 


PETER CARSTENS : The soctal structure of 
a Cape Coloured reserve: a study of 
racial integration and segregation w 
South Africa. xii, 264 pp., 8 plates. 
Cape Town, eto.: Oxford University 
Press, 1966. 74s. 


This monograph is presented primarily aa 
an ethnographic study of the ‘coloured’ 
community which lives in the Steinkopf 
Reserve of Namaqualand, in north-western 
Cape Province, South Africa. The 4,000 people 
of this Reserve are mainly the descendants of a 
mixture of Hottentots (or Khoi Khoin, as the 
author prefers) and Europeans. They speak 
Afrikaans, and are very largely adherents of 
the Dutch Reformed Church. The large 
majority of them are ‘registered occupiers ’ 
(roughly: full citizens of the Reserve), but 
there are also small, hereditary classes of 
‘strangers’ and of past-refugees from South 
West Africa. However, the ‘registered 
occupiers ” are fairly clearly divided between 
(a) those descended from the original coloured 
immigrants and (b) the indigenous Khoi Khoin. 
Integration is not complete. 

As a straightforward account of social life in 
a South African coloured reserve, the book has 
considerable value for we have rather little 
reliable information on this kind of local 
community, But m fact Dr. Carstens’s frame- 
work of analysis (for he is not content merely to 
describe) gives his work rather more significance 
than that. During his fleld research he 
perceived that it was impossible, without the 
artificial distortions of a past era of anthro- 
pology, to study this reserve as a closed 
community, even though superficially it has 
some of the aspects of one. Clearly it is not 
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closed, and never has been. Therefore Dr. Car- 
stens analyses it as a peasant society (or 8 
part-society, to use the jargon) which can only 
be understood in the full context of its essential 
interrelations with and dependence upon the 
wider society of South Africa. For instance, ita 
economy depends on the labour migration of ite 
men to other parte of the Republic, for the 
meagre local rainfall is too low and too 
unreliable for an adequately productive 
agriculture. More importantly, perhaps, the 
community's officials, leaders, and teachers 
come from the outside. Furthermore, as the 
author reports, social changes almost invariably 
originate, directly or indirectly, from outside 
and not from spontaneous demand from within 
the community itself. And because the people 
are legally olassifled as ‘coloured’, it ia & 
segregated community within the general 
scheme of apartheid in that country. 

With this peasant-type framework, Dr. Car- 
stens is able to take good advantage of 
anthropological work on peasant communities 
elsewhere, to the benefit of his analysis. He 
also seeks to describe and understand the 
social changes that have been occurring in the 
community by considering it as an ongoing 
unit through time. All this makes for a useful, 
solid study, to which has been added a com- 
parative survey of four neighbouring coloured 
reserves in Namaqualand. There is little direct 
theoretical contribution to anthropology here, 
but rather a sound utilization of the discipline 
to illuminate a particular presentation. South 
African specialists will, of course, find a good 
deal of interest; but students of peasant 
societies should also not neglect this work. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


AgTaUR M. CHAMPION: The AGiryama 
of Kenya. Edited by John Middleton. 
(Royal Anthropological Institute 
Occasional Paper No. 25.) viii, 56 pp., 
4 plates, map. London: Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1967. 30s. 


This is a fairly short, general ethnography 
of a single East African people: the Giryama, 
one of the Mijikenda (formerly WaNyika) 
group of Coastal Bantu, who live to the north- 
west of Mombasa. The origmal record was 
made over 50 years ago by one of those more 
perceptive and sympathetio colonial admini- 
strators, and at the time when the Giryama 
had not yet been significantly affected by 
Western innovation. The manuscript was 
discovered in the library of the Ministry of 
African Affairs, Nairobi, by a professional 
anthropologist, Dr. John Middleton, who has 
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edited it without substantially altering ite 
content. 

The main features of the pre-colonial culture 
and social organization are described in short 
sections, covering traditions, agriculture, 
residential patterns, clans, marriage, land 
tenure, law, religion, and much else. There is 
also some account of the traditional material 
culture. It is not known how Champion ob- 
tained his information but, from both internal 
evidence and the quality of work he did else- 
where, it seems that this is a fairly reliable 
account as far as it goes. By reason of its age 
it is not comparable with a work of modern, 
professional ethnography, and it makes no 
pretence to be analytical or theoretical. 

This monograph will not, of course, become 
a popularly read work. Its real value lies in ite 
contribution to ethno-historical archives, to be 
used by specialists and others concerned with 
the particular area. But, as Dr. Middleton 
pointe out, much of the culture of the Giryama 
has quite vanished since this account was 
compiled by Champion. It is in fact just about 
all that we have, or are likely to have, about the 
indigenous system of these people. For this 
reason publication of the account is much to 
be welcomed. Both anthropologists and 
historians—and, increasingly, many Africans— 
need these kinds of data. All too often they are 
not available. All too often they never will be 
available, for the time has gone when they 
could be collected more or less at source; and 
a half-century or more of radical change has 
since intervened. Like Champion (an Assistant 
District Commissioner at that time), quite a 
number of early administrators, missionaries, 
and others were genuinely interested in the 
African peoples among whom they lived and 
worked. Many of these men had sufficient 
scholarly inclination to make systematic 
inquiries and to assemble their results for the 
benefit of their contemporaries. Nevertheless, 
too often their manuscripts have long lain 
dormant, and perhaps have disappeared 
irrevocably. It is hoped that Dr. Middleton’s 
successful enterprise in this case may encourage 
others to take up the search and the task of 
preasing for publication of these invaluable 
records. As Lord Bryce said to Henri Junod 
some 70 years ago: ‘ How thankful we should 
be, we men of the nineteenth century, if a 
Roman had taken the trouble fully to investi- 
gate the habits of our Celtio forefathers ! This 
work has not been done, and we shall always 
remain ignorant of things which would have 
interested us so much °. 

P. H. GULLIVER 


CARL-MARTIN EDSMAN (ed.): Studies in 
shamanism, based on papers read at the 
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symposium on shamanism held at Abo 
on the 6th-8th of September, 1962. 
(Scripta Instituti Donneriani Aboen- 
sis, I.) 185 pp. Stockholm: Almqvist 
and Wiksell, 1967. Sw.kr. 30. 

Hetmer RINGGREN (ed): Fatakstic 
beliefs in religion, folklore, and litera- 
iure : papers read at the symposium on 
fatalistic beliefs held at Abo on the 
7th-9th of September, 1964. (Scripta 
Instituti Donneriani Aboensis, 11.) 
186 pp. Stockholm: Almqvist and 
Wiksell, 1967. Sw.kr. 30. 


The Donner Institute at the University of 
Abo was founded in 1957 as an institution for 
the study of the history of religion and oulture. 
Among its various activities is the organization 
of symposia to discuss various problems con- 
cerning religion, and the works under review 
are partial records of the first two of these 
symposia, that on shamanism held in 1962 and 
that on ideas of destiny held in 1964. For 
certain reasons it was regrettably not possible 
to reprmt in the shamanism volume all the 
papers presented at the first symposium. 
However, both this volume and ite companion 
represent a serious and valuable contribution 
to the themes disoussed. 

The volume on shamanism contains nine 
articles apart from & preface and an account of 
the Donner Institute. These fall into two main 
groups, one consisting of theoretical discus- 
sions of shamaniam itself, the other of studies 
devoted to individual topics. Gustav Ränk 
introduces the volume with an article entitled 
‘Shamanism as a research subject: some 
methodological viewpoints’, and Odd Nord- 
land closes it with his study ° Shamanism as an 
experiencing of “the unreal’’’, in which he 
discusses the resulta of experiments in ° sensory 
deprivation’ conducted at the Harvard 
Medical School and spplies them to a considera- 
tion of monotony, the destruction of personal 
identity, isolation, and intuition as basio 
features of shamanism. Between these two 
general theoretical articles are the following 
contributions on individual topica: Erik 
Holtved, ‘ Eskimo shamanism’; Ake Hult- 
krantz, ‘Spirit lodge, a North American 
shamanistic séance >; Halfdan Siiger, ° Shama- 
nistio ecstasy and supernatural beings: a 
study based on fleld-work among the Kalash 
Kafirs of Chitral’ ; Toni Schmid, ‘ Shamanis- 
tic practice in northern Nepal’; Arvid 8. 
Kapelrud, ‘Shamanistic features in the Old 
Testament”; Jend Fazekas, ' Hungarian 
shamanism, material and history of research ’, 
Carl-Martin Edsman, ‘ A Swedish female folk 
healer from the beginning of the 18th century ’. 

The articles in the second volume likewise 
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cover a wide range of space and time, and 
include some general theoretical discussions. 
Helmer Ringgren introduces the subject with 
an article entitled ‘The problem of fatalism ’ 
in which he disousses two main questions, 
firstly, how the problem itself is formulated 
and how beliefs in destiny can be aocom- 
modated to theistio beliefs, and secondly, how 
people behave and what their attitude is 
towards what they call destiny. Gustav 
Henningsen closes the volume with an article 
entitled ° Fatalism in systematic aspect and 
fatalism in its functional context’. He points 
up the dilemma suggested by Ringgren and 
shows that in its functional aspect, belief in 
destiny cannot be so rigid as it would have to be 
to correspond with the systematio categories he 
sets up. Between these two studies we have 
the following: Carl-Martin Edsman, ‘ Divine 
and demonio necessity in the Oresteia’; Jan 
Bergman, ° “ I overcome fate, fate hearkens to 
me’’: some observations on Isis as a goddeas 
of fate’; Helmer Ringgren, ‘Islamic fata- 
lism’; Ake V. Stróm, ' Scandinavian belief in 
fate’; Matti Kuusi, ‘Fatalistio traits in 
Finnish proverbs’; Rolf Wilh. Brednich, 
* Die osteuropüischen Volkssagen vom vorher- 
bestimmten Schicksal’; Carl Gustav Diehl, 
* Instances of belief in fate in South India’; 
Gunnar Sjóholm, ‘Observations on the 
Chinese ideas of fate’; Ivar Paulson, ‘ Die 
Schicksalsseele’; Halfdan Siiger, ‘ Fate in the 
religion of the Lepchas'; Olof Pettersson, 
‘Divinity and destiny in the religion of 
Ruanda-Urundi'; Mogens Brendsted, ' The 
transformations of the concept of fate in 
literature’; K. Rob. V. Wikman, ' 0. Lin- 
n&eus' ideas concerning retribution and fate '. 

Obviously, within & short review it is im- 
possible to say anything constructive about a 
collection of articles on such a wide range of 
subjects, and the reviewer has thought it 
preferable simply to draw attention to what 
these valuable and well-presented volumes 
contain. He may be permitted to add to the 
material on fatalistic beliefs a brief reference to 
such beliefs, and to the dilemma involved in 
their acceptance, as evidenced by written 
material from Mongolia, an area not touched in 
the symposium. Death, to the Mongol, used to 
be considered in part the result of the soul 
having been taken away by some demon, or of 
the posseasion of the body by evil spirits. The 
maleficent demons might continue to lurk in 
the neighbourhood ready to cause further 


~ deaths, or the dead person himself might turn 


into & malevolent ghost. Accordingly, Mongol 
folk-religion disposed of certain ritual means of 
countering these harmful interventions, and 
for the successful application of these means it 
was necessary to be as well informed as 
possible about the circumstances of the death 
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concerned. In certain ritual texts we find it 
specified whether in the case of death under 
investigation, death was due to ‘ fate’ (Jayaya) 
or to a ‘demon’ (fedker). The question of 
course remains unsolved as to how, in popular 
belief, this limitation of the power of destiny 
was construed. These particular texts seem 
relevant to Henningsen’s analysis of the 
dilemma involved between belief in destiny 
and belief in the possibility of effective magic 
action. 
O, B. BAWDEN 


Angus MolwrosH and M. A. K. 
HALLtDAY: Patterns of language: 
papers 4n general, descriptive and 
applied linguistics. (Longmans’ Lin- 
guistics Library.) xi, 199 pp. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 1966. 
218. 6d. 


This colleotion of 11 papers by Professors 
Molntosh and Halliday is here assembled for 
the first time. 

The first paper, ° General linguistics and its 
application to language teaching’, contains 
general obgervations by Professor Halliday on 
language as ‘contextualized systematic 
sounds’ and on the various descriptive levels. 
It summarizes the four theoretical categories of 
scale-and-category grammar—unit, structure, 
system, class—and distinguishes grammar as a 
restricted series of choices (closed systems) 
from the more probabilistic choices of lexis 
(open sete). À section on contrastive deeorip- 
tive linguistics discusses what is involved in the 
process of translation and gives examples of 
transfer comparison between French, Italian, 
Chinese, and. English. 

In ‘Linguistics and English studies’ 
Professor McIntosh discusses Gerard Manley 
Hopkins’s use of the word ' inscape ' and sug- 
gests that Hopkins was worried by the way the 
English language compelled him to split up 
events into object-words (substantives) and 
action-words (finite verbs). This Whorfian 
proposal is supported by some impressionistic 
statements about Hopkins’s vocabulary (e.g. 
the high frequency of terms describing cloud 
movements) and grammar (e.g. the rarity of 
adverbs; the frequency of verbal nouns, in 
which the object: process dichotomy is 
neutralized ; and the total omiasion of finite 
verbs in certain passages). It is regrettable 
that the paper contains no statistical evidence 
that Hopkins's language is in fact peculiar in 
the respects olaimed for it. 

A paper of more substanoe is Professor 
Halliday’s ‘ Descriptive linguistica in literary 
studies’. ‘This examines the distribution of 
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different funotions of the definite article 
(cataphoric, anaphoric, homophoric) in Yeats’s 
sonnet ‘Leda and the swan’ and compares 
this with their distribution in another Yeats 
poem (‘ His phoenix’) and in some samples of 
modern English prose. It also investigates the 
distribution of verbal items in ‘Leda’, 
according to the extent to which they retain 
their ‘ verbality’. A cline of verbality is 
established, extending from the ‘ most verbal’ 
(a finite verbal group in a free clause), through 
dependent and rankshifted clauses, down to the 
‘least verbal’ items like participial adjectives. 
The author notes a high degree of deverbaliza- 
tion in ‘ Leda’, with the verbal items becoming 
lexically more powerful (i.e. collocationally 
more restricted) as they become increasingly 
deverbalized. Also briefly compared are three 
short prose descriptions of the interiors of 
rooms, taken from John Braine, Dylan Thomas, 
and Angus Wilson. Here nominal groups are 
compared to see whether they have a lexical 
item (e.g. a noun) or a grammatical item (e.g. a 
pronoun) as head. The lexioal seta (e.g. the 
words for furniture) are also compared, though 
the criteria (presumably collocational) whioh 
determine the sets are not explained. An 
interesting area for stylistic investigation is 
suggested: the nature and degree of ° cohe- 
sion’ in different texte. This would include 
both intra-sentence cohesion, such as depen- 
dence and co-ordination between clauses, and. 
looser types of inter-sentence cohesion, such as 
the use of anaphoric pronouns and articles, 
structural paralleliam, and the recurrence of 
members of a lexical set. 

In ‘ “ As you like it”: a grammatical clue 
to character * Profeesor McIntosh evaluates the 
use of ‘you’ and ‘ thou’ in the conversations 
between Celia and Rosalind and relates this to 
the shifting degree of intimacy between the 
cousins. 

‘Some thoughts on style’, by the same 
author, examines the question of linguistic 
adequacy and considers some of the difficulties 
involved in asseasing how effective language is 
in & given situation. 

* Graphology and meaning ' looks at possible 
similarities in the ways that graphio and phonic 
substance are related to meaning. It stresses 
that a written text carries a double informa- 
tional load: it conveys information (1) about 
situational meaning—in the sense that an 
orthographic word like cat refers to a feline 
animal ete., and (2) phonological or phonetic 
meaning—in the sense that it refers to /kæt/ or 
[kest]. To Professor McIntosh a ° grapheme ' 8 
the minimal orthographic unit which has 
distinctive value in sense (2), i.e. which conveys 
information about pronunciation ; it is not, as 
in some American uses, ° that which renders a 
phoneme ’. In Professor MoIntosh's use of the 
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term, the word ship would contain four 
graphemes, not three. 

In his paper ‘ Intonation systems in English ’ 
Professor Halliday considers that the most 
helpful approach to intonational contrasts is to 
regard them as grammatically significant. He 
distinguishes between fonaltty (the segmenta- 
tion of the text into tone groups), tontcty (the 
placing of the tonio, or nucleus), and tone (the 
aotual pitch movement within the tone group). 
He observes that in a slight majority of cases 
tonality is coterminous with the clause unit of 
segmental grammar ; but because it frequently 
extends over smaller or larger stretches, it 
should not be regarded as conditioned by the 
grammar, but as an independent choice. 
Within each tone group are recognized one or 
two ‘ information points ’ which are defined by 
the placement of the tonio, i.e. by the tonicity. 
In unmarked use, this falls on the last lexical 
item in the tone group; in marked (‘con- 
trastive °) use it may of course fall anywhere 
within the tone group. In the choice of tone, 
the author identifies a primary system of five 
simple (one-tonic) tones plus two compound 
(two-tonio) tones. Each of these primary tones 
is susceptible to a more ‘delicate’ analysis 
into secondary tones exponed at both the 
tonic and pre-tonio positions, and yielding an 
inventory of 19 tones in all. The bulk of this 
important paper is concerned with exemplifying 
the relationship between tone and gram- 
matical mood (affirmative, interrogative, 
imperative, and ‘moodless’) in one-clause 
sentences. 

* Linguistics and machine translation ', also 
by Professor Halliday, examines questions of 
linguistic theory which are relevant to transla- 
tion by computer. It suggests that the process 
of translation could proceed in a step-by-step 
progression up the rank-scale from morpheme 
to sentence, the translation being adjusted by 
the lexical and grammatical conditioning 
imposed by the structure of each higher rank. 
This process of rank-by-rank translation is 
illustrated with examples of Chinese and 
Russian sentences translated into English. 

Professor MoIntosh’s paper ‘ A four-letter 
word in ‘Lady Chatterley’s lover” is also 
concerned with problems of translation. He 
examines every instance of the word ° know ” 
in Lawrence’s novel to discover which are 
translated into French by ‘ savoir’ and which 
by ‘connaitre’. He demonstrates that the 
grammatical structure of the English text 


largely determines the selection of the French do 


verb: for example, if ‘know’ has either a 
clause as object, or no object at all, then the 
translation is almost invariably ‘savoir’. 
Readers may think that this paper is not as 
suggestive as its title. 

‘Typology and the exotic’, by Professor 
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Halliday, reviews the dimensions of linguistio 
typology (the classification of languages 
independently of genetic relationship) and 
postulates numerous grammatical, lexical, and 
phonological features relevant to typological 
comparison. In the course of some discussion 
of the concept of ° exoticism ' in languages, it 
is suggested that this might be defined more 
linguistically as the co-occurrence of the rare 
with the extreme in the descriptive features on 
which the typological classification is based. 

In the final paper of the volume, titled 
"Patterns and rangee', Professor Molntosh 
distinguishes between grammatical pattern and 
lexical range, urging the importance of the 
latter for linguistio studies in general and 
stylistio investigation in particular. He 
suggests that the extent to which an author 
extends the pattern and/or range of English is 
one way of classifying his style. The article 
iteelf is characterized by a refined probing into 
the range-extending possibilities of English. 

We select for comment only one topic: the 
distinction between closed and open systems 
used by Professor Halliday (pp. 5-6) to 
distinguish between grammar and lexis. Thres 
criteria are stated for closed systems in lan- 
guage: (1) their items oan be exhaustively 
listed, e.g. a, b, c, and no more ; (2) each term 
excludes all the others, e.g. if a, then not b or 
c; (3) ifa new term is added, at least one of the 
previous terms changes ita meaning, e.g. if d 
is added to the series a, b, c, then at least one 
of the latter changes its meaning. We may refer 
to these as the criteria of (1) exhaustiveness, 
(2) exclusiveness, (3) dependenoy. 

The first criterion, that of exhaustiveness, 
does not seem adequate to distinguish between 
grammatical and lexical series. It is just 8 
possible theoretically to make a complete list 
of the terms in a lexical series, e.g. the vehicular 
series ‘ train, car, taxi, bicycle ', etc., as it is to 
list the terms in a grammatical series, e.g. a 
number system of ‘ singular, dual, plural’. It 
would, of course, be a longer list because there 
are more terms in lexis, but at any given time 
and for any given speaker the series is finite 
and the items could be listed. The criterion of 
exhaustiveness degenerates therefore into one 
of size. If the oriterion of size is to be main- 
tained, we must either draw an arbitrary line 
somewhere (e.g. series with more than 20 
items are ‘lexical’, those with less are 
‘ grammatical’) or we must accept a oline 
situation (i.e. some series are more grammatical 
than others). 

The second criterion, that of exclusiveness, 
does not seem valid either. Granted that (say 
in English) if ‘ singular’, then not ‘ plural’ ; 
but then, equally well, if ‘train’, then not 
‘car, taxi, bioyole ”, eto. 

Nor is the third criterion any more helpful. 
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Professor Halliday argues that if French were 
to borrow a dual term into its number system, 
then the plural would change its meaning to 
‘three or more’. There seems no reason to 
postulate this: it might continue to mean 
* two or more’ and subsume the dual meaning. 
If the author is using ‘ meaning ' in ita formal 
sense, then, of course, the addition of any term 
to a series necessarily leads to a redistribution 
of information. This is just as true of lexical 
Beta aa it is of grammatical systems. In any 
case, what happens to a language when ib 
acquires new items is an historical not a 
Bynchronio problem, and we should beware of 
incorporating diachronically based distinctions 
into purely descriptive models. 

This is not to say, of course, that the dif- 
ference between grammar and lexis is not 
neoessary in linguistio theory, or that gram- 
matical and lexical relations are not different in 
type. It is merely to enter & caveat against 
assuming that the distinction of levels can 
simply be based on open and olosed classes as 
outlined in this paper. À more considered 
évaluation of the distinction will be found in 
8 later article by Professor Halliday, ' Lexis as 
a linguistic level’, in In memory of J. R. Firth 
(Longmans, 1966). 


J. E. BUSE 


Yves PÉROTIN (ed.): 


tropical archiwology. 
des Hautes tudes — Sorbonne. 
Sixième Section: Sciences Econo- 
miques et Sociales Le Monde 
d'Outre-Mer, Passé et Présent. 
Quatrième Série: Bibliographies et 
Instruments de Travail, vı.) 149 pp., 
2 plates. Paris, The Hague : Mouton 
and Co., 1966. Fr. 25. 


It may not always be reslized that the 
custody of archives in a tropical environment 
calla for knowledge and skills unfamiliar to the 
archivist in 8 temperate region. In some cases, 
indeed, the requisite experience of problems 
and techniques may not be on record, and the 
individual archivist may be reduced to 
learning from experiments at first hand. 
Though, in a tropical setting, the visitations of 
such scourges as insects and fungus are likely to 
exert priority claims on the custodian’s 
attention, a sound background in routine 
archive procedure and orderly methods is at 
the same time necessary. These points are well 
brought out in the present manual, which 
consists of eight articles by different authorities 
on archive problems. They are divided into 
two parts, the first devoted to general archive 
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matters and the second to those characteristic 
of tropical regions. 

The firat four articles range widely over 
organizational, legislative, and practical needs. 
The short contribution by André Scherer, 
under the unobtrusive title of ‘Methods of 
dealing with unclassified record groups’, is a 
jewel of common sense on tackling the Augean 
Stables with which the practising archivist may 
often be faced. Aware of the administrative 
and financial limitations which must be 
respected in archive work in a developing 
country, he stresses the importance of operating 
by consent, and 80 capitalizing on the goodwill 
of officials and the general publio. Since 
coercion, in a thinly administered state, tends 
to become increasingly costly and ineffective, 
there is good financial sense in his observation : 
“It is absolutely essential to act by persuasion 
and not by force, however great the powers 
held by the archivist under the local legisla- 
tion”. The editor of the volume contributes a 
clearly-expressed and practical chapter on 
classification schemes for archival material. 

The special problems of the tropica are 
discussed in the four articles of part I. The late 
L. O. Gwam contributes an account of the 
requirements in planning a tropical archive 
building, as exemplified by the installations at 
Ibadan, Western Nigeria. Deleterious olimatio 
effects are discussed by F. Flieder, and the 
termite, captain of the agents of destruction, 
appropriately has a chapter to itself, Y. P. 


REVIEWS 


Kathpalia’s contribution, ‘ Restoration of 
documenta’, will be specially helpful to 
curators ; though so rapidly are new techniques 
being evolved that practical experience was 
not yet to hand of several of the methods 
described. Where a number of parallel 
procedures are available for the same purpose, 
it is important to indicate which is likely to be 
the most generally practical and useful. Here 
acid neutralization by ammonia vapour, and 
lamination with solvents, seem especially 
promising. In recommending methods for the 
overseas curator it is, of course, specially 
important to avoid insistence on the need for 
elaborate apparatus, when it is not likely to be 
available; and to explain what simpler 
methods (such as the above), can be applied by 
hand, and on a small scale, and are beneficial. 
More guidance would be welcome on the treat- 
ment of brittle doouments, and on the pros and 
cons of mounting between glass, a first-aid 
procedure which has the drawbacks of bulk 
and fragility, but is often possible when 
sophisticated processes are not. As a whole 
this compact manual will be of great service 
to archive ourators. If the ' metropoliten 
viewpoint ’, with its reliance on fully-equipped 
laboratories, is well represented, there is, 
perhaps for the first time, real emphasis on the 
needs of the curator on the spot, and the 
‘° science of the possible ’. 


À. D. H. BIVAR 


SHORT NOTICES 


Ropggr MoC. Apams: The evolution of 
urban society: early Mesopotamia 
and prehispanic Mexico. (The Lewis 
Henry Morgan Lectures, 1965.) x1, 
191 London: Weidenfeld and 

TN [1966]. 45s. 


It is indeed a formidable thought that the 
substance of this book was first presented as a 
lecture series. Even for the reader of the 
published version it is difficult to penetrate the 
combination of anthropological jargon and 
obscure English in which the author veils his 
subject. This consists of a comparative study 
on urban evolution as witnessed in the two 
widely separated examples of early Mesopo- 
tamia and prehispanic Mexico. Tho author 
early avows hia intention of demonstrating 
that both societies in question can usefully 
be regarded aa variante of a single processual 
pattern. As regards the restriction of his 
study to just two examples he admits that 
‘this is due to the limitations of his own 
research’, but explains that he made the 
selection originally with the comparison in 


view. He is also very ready with glosses and 
qualifications, necessitated by the incomplete 
and disparate nature of the two sets of 
evidence. 

In the first part of the book, the problem is 
enunoiated in & wearisomely opaque style, and 
the nature of the evidence is examined. In the 
other three parts, comparatively more straight- 
forward, the author deals respectively with the 
economic, social, and political aspects of the 
urban revolution. 

The author, Professor of Anthropology and 
Director of the Oriental Institute, Chicago, is 
noted for his original and forward-looking 
research in patterns of Mesopotamian settle- 
ment. In the oase of this book, his undoubtedly 
stimulating ideas would have benefited from a 
more lucid exposition. 

J. D. HAWKINS 


JAVIER TEIXIDOR: Inventaire des 
inscripiions de Palmyre. Fase. XI. 
64 pp., 13 plates. Beyrouth : Institut 


SHORT NOTICES 


Francais d'Archéologie de Beyrouth, 
1965. 


This volume will be warmly weloomed. It 
contains 100 brief Palmyrene texts, most of 
them of uncertain provenance but over one- 
quarter carrying dates ; all, except seven, are 
now published for the first time. They are 
admirably edited by Dr. Teixidor with a 
judicious commentary and excellent plates. 
They provide material for students of language 
(of interest, for example, is the use of aleph as 
mater lectionis in rb'n in no. 77, assigned by 
Dr. Teixidor to the first century A.D.), to 
students of Semitic religion (we are given 
useful corroborative evidence for the cult of 
the ‘anonymous god’), and for the epi- 
graphist—especially after Dr. Pirenne’s stimu- 
lating article ‘Aux origines de la graphie 
syriaque ’, Syria, xr, 1-2, 1963, 101. 

In no. 5 the fem. prm. TR/D’L should 
probably not be regarded as & compound of 
"El, as Dr. Teixidor suggests, but as of similar 
formation to TQYM, also & fem. pr.n., in no. 
24. 'The latter is derived from the verbal root 
gum, the former presumably from r/d'i— 
perhaps d'l cognate with dud ' serve’. (Or does 
the aleph of the Palmyrene name replace an 
‘ayin?) In no. 82 1. 6, it seems possible to 
restore the word nhom; “ baker’. Support for 
Dr. Teixidor’s reading of mrbyyn’ ‘ tutor’, in 
no. 78 may be found in the Syriac inscription at 
Birecik, set up in A.D. 6 by the ruler of Birthe 
who was also a mrbyn’; see A. Mariog, ed. J. 
Pirenne, Classica et Orientalia, 1965, 127 ff. 
The restoration of binyh’ proposed by Dr. 
Teixidor in no. 67 is unexeeptionable. (NB 
in L 8 of the Syriac inscription of Berrin, 
Maricq, ed. Pirenne, op. cit., 134 f., 141 ff., 
should perhaps be interpreted in the same way ; 
this text contains the words nps’ nyb' tm’ of 
CIS, 1, 3007, though not in juxtaposition.) 

À few accidental slips may be noted. In no. 
13, 1. 7, the month Siwan should be rendered 
not as ‘September’ but as ‘ June’ (as in nos. 
15 and 20). The conversion of dates from the 
Seleucid to the Common Era appears to be at 
fault in nos. 17 and 100. The translation of no. 
83 should begin, ‘ These two statues . . .”. To 
maintain uniformity the pr. names in no. 30 
should be rendered Yarhibôla and Yedf‘bél. 

J. B. SEGAL 


Hans STRIEDL and LOTHAR TETZNER 
(ed.) : Hebráische Handschrifien. Teil 
2. Besohrteben von Ernst Roth. 
(Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Hand- 
schriften in Deutschland, Bd. vr, 2.) 
xx, 416 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Stelner Vérlag GmbH, 1965. DM 84. 


The sixth volume of the series of catalogues 
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of Oriental manuscripts in German libraries 
comprises those written wholly or partly in 
Hebrew script. The first section deals with 
MSS in the large collections of Frankfurt am 
Main and Hamburg and those formerly in the 
Prussian State Library at Berlin and now 
housed at Marburg and Tubingen, the second 
with miscellaneous smaller collections, the 
third will consist of addenda, indexes, and 
tables. 

The present work, the first part of the 
volume to appear, is the seoond section. Its 
compilers are to be wholly congratulated on 
their decision—which cannot have been easy~~ 
to publish without waiting for the first seotion. 
In no part of the modern world are libraries 
immune from the impact of social and political 
upheaval. For this reason, no lees than because 
of the growing pressure and pace of scientific 
research, it is a prime duty of libraries to make 
their collections readily accessible to students 
through catalogues or hand-lists with as little 
delay as possible. 

The present maintains the high standard of 
the other volumes in the series. It describes 
656 items in 59 libraries of both West and East 
Germany, the largest centres (in terms of 
numbers) being München (169), Rostock (49), 
Mainz (48), Erlangen (46), Nürnberg (32), and 
Stuttgart (31) Most of the texts are in 
Hebrew or Aramaic, many are in Arabic; 
others are in Yiddish and French. An admir- 
able introduction reduces the seriousness of the 
absence of indexes. It sets out the prinoipal 
categories into whioh the texts fall-— Bible 
texts and commentaries, Massorah, liturgy, 
Talmud and halachah, Midrash and Aggadah, 
apologetics, ethics, philosophy, mysticism, 
astronomy and other natural sciences, magic 
and superstition, grammar and lexicography, 
poetry and belles-lettres, and Jewish history. 
The introduction draws the attention of the 
reader to the most notable items and to those 
which are still unpublished. Of particular 
interest is the section on illustrations. The 
description of the individual items is detailed 
and most informative, with helpful references 
to published literature. 

This is a work of obvious importance to 
students of Hebrew and related fields of 


research. J. B. SEGAL 


ARN. VAN LantscHoot: Inventaire des 
manuscrits syri des fonds Vatican 
(490—631) Barberini oriental et Neofiti. 
(Studi e Testi, 243.) v, 199 pp. 
Citta del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apos- 
tolica Vaticana, 1965. 


The Vatican libraries contain the moet 
important collection of Syriac manuscripts in 
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the world after that of the British Musoum. 
In 1758-0 J. 5. and 8. E. Assemani compiled 
their celebrated catalogue of nos. 1-267, and 
a century later Cardinal Mai catalogued 
another 200 manuscripts, basing his description 
largely upon notes left by the Assemani. In the 
volume under review Canon van Lantschoot 
completes their work with an acoount of later 
Syriac acquisitions of the Vatican Library— 
nos. 460-631—together with 16 MSS in the 
Barberini collection and one in the Neofiti 
collection. 

These manuscripts range from texts of the 
Bible and liturgy to grammars and dictionaries. 
À high proportion of them is in Karshüni. The 
rich and varied content of this famous library 
has found in Canon van Lantechoot's catalogue 
the treatment it merits. His analysis is a 
model of the cataloguer’s art, as one would 
expect from its learned compiler—clear and 
succinct, with admirable references where 
texts have already been published and with 
fall and accurate indexes. Canon van Lant- 
schoot has put students of Syriac greatly in 
his debt. 

The title-page is incorrect in stating that the 
catalogue commences with no. 400; this 
should read 460. In the index of place-names 
it might have been advisable to associate by 
cross-indexing or to combine under single 
headings the references to towns with Syriac 
and non-Syriac names (e.g. Amid and Diyar- 
bakr, Maypergat and Mayafarqin). 

J. B. SEGAL 


WOLFGANG Hace: De syrisch-jako- 
bitische Kirche in frühsslamischer Zeit 
nach ortentalischen Quellen. xi, 144 
pp., map. Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1966. DM 30. 


Dr. Hage wrote his doctoral dissertation 
under the supervision of Professor Peter 
Kawerau. The work now appears in print, and 
it is & fine testimony to the scholarship of both 
pupil and teacher. This carefully documented 
survey of the Syrian Jacobite church during 
the seventh and eighth centuries fills a serious 
lacuna in studies of the Eastern churches. 
Dr. Hage analyses, chiefly with the aid of 
Syriac sources, the ecclesiastical and com- 
munal structure of this sect, the development 
of ite liturgy and ite cultural activity, and— 
perhaps most important—its relations with 
Islam and Islamic inatitutions, with other 
Christian communities, and with Jewry. 
Among the appendixes to his book Dr. Hage 
includes & useful bibliography and tables of 
church dignitaries. 


The period of which Dr. Hage treats was the 


most fateful in the history of the Jacobites. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Their church had owed its survival during the 
bitter persecution of the sixth century largely 
to the loyalty of the Arab chieftains for whom 
the simplicity of its tenete and its tendenoy 
towards ascetioiam and self-mortification had a 
ready appeal. In the early seventh century 
it was still making rapid progress in the 
conversion of Mesopotamian Bedouins. The 
appearance of Islam, however, bronght this 
to a sudden end. The attraction of Jacobite 
doctrine for Arab nomads was eclipsed by that 
of the new religion with its yet more uncom- 
promising monotheism, with the prestige of 
its victories—and with its Arab origins. So 
closely, indeed, did Islam become identified 
with the Bedouin way of life that it could 
tolerate Jacobite activity in the cities and on 
the farms; it could not tolerate it in the 
encampments. It is significant that Syriac 
writers before Islam use the term Tayyaye, 
members of the tribe Tayy, of nomads in 
general, while in the Islamic period the term 
denotes simply Muslims. Deprived of their 
main source of power, the Jacobites were set 
on a course of slow decline. 

This picture emerges from Dr. Hage’s 
survey but go succinct is his treatment that it 
lacks sharpneas of outline. Perhaps he will 
now present us with a broader account of 
Muslim-Christian relations during these critical 
centuries ; few scholars oan be better qualified 
to undertake this important task. 

Dr. Hage gives the dates 605-7 for the 
conquest of Dara, Amid, and Edessa by 
Khusrau IT; so far, however, as the present 
reviewer is aware, chroniclera of these events 
are united in proposing 609 as the date of the 
capture of Edessa. 

J. B. SEGAL 


NaBrH Amın Faris (tr.): The mysteries 
of almsgwing : . . . Kutab asrär al- 
zakah of al-Ghazzalis Ihy@ ‘ulüm al- 
din. (American University of Beirut 
Centennial Publications.) xi, 96 pp. 
Beirut: [American University of 
Beirut, 1966]. $5. 


This is & translation of the fifth ' book’ of 
the firat ° quarter’ of the Jhya’ of the great 
theologian of Islam. The subject of the book is 
the zakát or alms formally prescribed by the 
Shart'a, and the proportion of alms due on 
each form of wealth is mentioned with full 
legal detail. This might suggest & rather dull 
book. Yet those who have little enthusiasm 
for the niceties of law will still find much of 
interest here, and will gain insight into many 
aspects of the Mualim mentality, such as the 
general purposes and attitudes implicit in the 
performance of religious duties. 


SHORT NOTICES 


This is the third ‘ book’ of the Zhy&’ to be 
translated by Professor Faris, and he is to 
be complimented on his achievement. The 
previous two had much abstract theological 
thinking which did not easily go into English. 
The present translation reads very well, and 
should be readily comprehensible by those who 
come to it with only & modicum of background 
knowledge. 

W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


Corpus inscriptionum tramcarum. Part 
II, Inscriptions of the Seleucid and 
Parthian period and of eastern Iran 
and central Asia. 

Vol. Ir. Plates. Documents from 
Mi. Mugh, edited by I. A. Orbel. 
11 pp., 64 plates. Moscow: Publish- 
ing House for Oriental Literature for 
the Institute of the Peoples of Asia of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
1963. 50s. 

Vol. v. Saka documents, edited by 
H. W. Batley. Plates. Portfolio 37 : 
plates lrmiu-xon. [viii] pp., 24 plates. 
London: Percy Lund, Humphries 
and Co. Ltd., 1967. 258. 


The importance of facsimile volumes in 
Iranian studies can scarcely be set too high. 
Here we have two imperfectly-known lan- 
guages, Sogdian and Khotanese, both handed 
down in difficult scripts (of which also there is 
no adequate description). No word should be 
quoted without examination of the originals 
or else, what is more practicable, of facsimiles. 
Both of these volumes are therefore greatly to 
be welcomed. 

Documents from Mt. Mugh makes available 
to all scholars in 64 large plates excellent 
facaimiles of all the documents found from 1933 
onwards on Mount Mugh, some 80 miles east 
of Samarkand in the territory of Sogdiana. 
Almost all are written in the east Iranian 
language known as Sogdian. Use has been 
made of infra-red photography in order to 
provide the scholar with the fullest possible 
assistance. The majority of the documents 
have been edited and translated in three 
volumes by four Russian scholara: A. A. 
Freiman, Opisanie, publikacit + issledovanie 
dokumentov s gory Mug, Moscow, 1962; V. A. 
Livšic, Juridideskie dokumenty +i  pis'ma, 
Moscow, 1962 (the accuracy of this work, 
which can now be checked in more detail 
against the facsimiles, has been commented on 
by W. B. Henning in BSOAS, xxvi, 2, 1965, 
248); M. N. Bogoljubov and O. L. Smirnova, 
X ozjajsivennye dokumenty, Moscow, 1963. The 
last two plates {LVN a-b) provide the challenge 
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of an unedited, scarcely legible, Sogdian docu- 
ment on leather. The Academy of Sciences is 
to be congratulated on 8 superb production 
that will be invaluable to scholars. 

Saka documents, portfolio iv, provides 
another 24 plates of Khotanese documents 
mainly from the India Office Library. The 
same high standard of photography has been 
maintained as in the previous three volumes. 
The texts have all been transliterated by H. W. 
Bailey, mainly in Khotanese texte, Ii, Cam- 
bridge, 1954, and two in Khotanese texts, v, 
Cambridge, 1968. In view of the imminent 
appearance of a revised edition of Khotanese 
texts, IIL, it would be superfluous to attempt 
an examination of the readings proposed in 
Khotanese texts, 11. Note a slight slip in the list 
of plates: plates Lxxvir-LYXix contain fao- 
similes of Ch. ii 001 (not Ch. ii 002), as appears 
correctly on the plates themselves. At the foot 
of plate Lxxv, d 1 and d 2 have been sooi- 
dentally transposed. 


R. E. EMNMERIOK 


HABIBOLLAH SABETI: Native and exotic 
trees and shrubs of Iran [Daraxtàn 
va daraxtteha-ye Iran]. (University of 
Tehran Publications, No. 1037.) [iv], 
430, xii pp. + errata slip, 152 plates. 
[Tehran : University of Tehran], 
1966. Rls. 270. 


Users of Professor Sabeti’s Duraxtän-e 
Jangali-ye Iranî not least non-botanist 
students of Persian, will weleome the ap- 
pearance of this considerably enlarged and 
improved version, covering ‘ all the native and 
introduced trees and shrubs of Iran’. The 
repertoire is increased from 510 to 848 main 
entries, the plates are more conveniently 
arranged than before, in the same alphabotical 
order {of scientific names) as the descriptions, 
and these have been much augmented. A new 
feature is the inclusion of a large number of 
distribution maps. Nothing has been sacri- 
ficed of the rich information on local and 
European names, except the indexes, for which 
the older book will still be of use. 

A translation of a sample entry will best 
represent the pattern of the book. Let us take 
the Sissoo,? a new entry : 

(293) Dalbergia sissoo Roxbg. Sam 
Fam. Leguminosae/Papilionaceae 


1 One of the earliest publications of the 
University of Tehran, No. 20, 1948. 

2 So fortunately met by I. Gershevitch, 
* Sissoo at Susa ', BSOAS, xix, 2, 1957, 317-20. 
The name fay, it is worth mentioning, is also 
to be found in Pahlavi, in a list of timber 
trees, GB, 116.10, (DH) y^^, of. Pahl. tyh = NP 
fiy. 
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F. Paltssandre, Arbre de Shisham. 
E. Stssoo, Shisham, 
d. Sissoobaum. 

The scientific name of the Shisham tree is in 
honour of the eighteenth century Swedish 
botanist Dalberg. Its origin is from the east, 
India and Afghanistan, and the writer has seen 
this tree in 1318 [1989], among other forest 
trees, in the Tang.e Barhe. Examples can now 
be seen in the herbarium of the Faculty of 
Agriculture, and recently a forest of it has been 
observed in a valley in diroft (Hedjazi- 
Tabatabai). 

The Shisham tree has long since been planted 
in the gardens of Abadan and by means of root 
cuttings (1) it is increasing in that city. It also 
grows well in the north of the country. 

The name of this tree in Persian is fiam and 
in Jiroft Jag, and in Abadan ít is called sts. 
In Arabio it is called sisü and sdsim. 

Mesophanerophyta [up to 30 m. high]. 
Xerophyta. 

(Habitat : 
Jiroft.) 


Baluchistan; Tang-e Sarhe, 


D. XK. M. 


C. J. EpwoNDS : A pilgrimage to Lalish. 
(Royal Asiatic Society Prize Publica- 
tion Fund, Vol. xxi) xu, 88 pp., 
front., 6 plates, map. London: 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, [1967]. (Agents: Luzac. 
355.) 


It is indeed fortunate that Mr. Edmonds has 
at last found time to collate the scattered notes 
on the Yazidis made in his diaries between 
1930 and 1945. The result is this monograph 
in three parts. The first, an eyewitness account 
of the autumn festivals held at their ‘ Mecca ’, 
the tomb of Shaykh Adi at Lálish, is the text of 
a paper read to the Royal Asiatic Society on 
the oocasion of the presentation of the Burton 
Memorial Medal, and reads as briskly as it was 
delivered. The full description of the festivals 
of this ‘most attractive but grievously 
misunderstood and misrepresented people’ is 
preceded by a brief sketch of their beliefs and 
organization, summed up justly as an arrange- 
ment which ‘ gives the impression of being a 
clever swindle, planned to enable a few 
privileged families to live as parasites on à 
credulous community ’. 

The second part gives a translation of the 
‘Shaykhän memorial’, an account of their 
observances submitted to government by 
leading Yazidis in 1930. This is annotated in 
great detail, under 22 headings. The last part 
of the book again consista of descriptions of 
the author’s visits to different parts of Yazidi 


SHORT NOTICES 


territory and of the considerable part he 
played, one might almost say as ‘ prisoner’s 
friend ', between the Yazidis and government 
in the early troubled years of independent 
Iraq. It is only in this part that references are 
given to any other works dealing with the 
YXazidis, though they are regrettably not 
collected into a bibliography. The reader also 
feels the lack of plans, particularly of the 
sanctuary at Lalish, which is not immediately 
filled by references to those already available. 
Appendixes give detailed lists of the tribes 
and their affiliations, the villages and popula- 
tions, and an important oritical note on the 
alleged Kurdish version of the Yazidi sacred 
books. The book does not, however, have the 
index which, being both so episodio in nature 
and so rich in factual information, it well 
deserves. 
D. N. M. 


E. V. GULBEKIAN (ed.) : Armenian press 
directory, 1967. 48 pp. London: Harq 
Publications, [1967]. 14s. 


The Armenians are great bibliographers, as 
witness the many first-rate catalogues of 
Armenian manuscript libraries throughout the 
world. Unfortunately, nearly all such publica- 
tions are written in Armenian only, and fail to 
give the outside scholar a full impreasion of the 
rich material available. The idea of compiling 
a directory of current Armenian periodical 
publications is an excellent one, particularly as 
full details of contents, editorial address, and 
frequency of publication are given in English 
alongside the original title in Armenian. It is 
interesting to note that the first Armenian 
periodical of all, the monthly Azdarar, was 
published 170 years ago in Madras, from 1794 
to 1796. 

Of the total world population of some five 
million Armenians, about one-third is now to 
be found outside Armenia and the Cancasian 
area. However, of the total of 280 titles listed 
by Mr. Gulbekian, the proportion published 
outside Soviet Armenia is as high as 50 per 
cent. The oirculation of the periodicals 
published within Armenia, on the other hand, 
is vastly higher than that of the journals 
published abroad. 

This is & most praiseworthy bibliographical 
guide, and it is to be hoped that the compiler 


will be enabled to publish fresh editions of ^ 


the work every three years, as planned. There 
is a olassifled index of titles in English 
transcription, as well as an Armenian alpha- 
betical list and a table of the Armenian 
alphabet. 

D. M. LANG 


SHORT NOTICES 


M. À. ANSARI and D. Ansarr (ed): 
Chrestomathie der Urdu-Prosa des 
19. und 20. Jahrhunderts. 139 pp. 
Leipzig: VEB Verlag Enzyklopidie, 
1965. DM 15. 


This short Urdu reader, designed for 
second-year students, collects eight examples 
of prose from well-known authors, mostly of 
the present century : Nazir Ahmad, Hamdard? ; 
‘Abdul Haqq, Jnsäniyat aur darindagi; 
Premcand, Do bail; Khwaja Ahmad ‘Abbas, 
Caurdhe ki kahüni and Andherd; Krighan 
Candar, Bdwan patte; Ahmad Nadim Qüaimi, 
SipaM bei; Rüjindar Singh Bedi, Lajwanti ; 
‘Ismat CughtA'i, Sone ka anda. These are 
preceded by a short introduction on the 
nature of Urdu prose and its writers, and each 


` extract is headed by a brief account, in German, 


of the writer and his works. The pieces them- 
selves are given in a clear typeset (not 
lithographed) Urdu, and take up about half 
the book. The other half is ocoupied by the 
glossary, also in Urdu type but with the 
addition of a transliteration of each lemma; 
the meanings seem adequate without the 
complication of too many synonyms. There are 
no exegetical notes of any sort on the extracta, 
and there is no bibliography ; this would seem 
to limit the value of the book for a student 
working alone (surely the translations in the 
introduction of gasida, margiya, and magnawt 
as ‘Ode’, ° Klegie', and ‘ Romanze’ respeo- 
tively are so simplified as to be almost 
meaningless). I am a little puzzled by the 
choice of entries for the glossary: if the 
chrestomathy ‘setzt die Kenntnis der Gram- 
matik und einen gewissen Wortschatz voraus ', 
as its authors assert, why is it necessary to 
include aur, bhš, par, tum, do, kd, me, voh, and 
yik (and, also, on, you, two, of, in, that, 
this”)? But the book should be useful in that 
it provides a convenient collection of pieces, 
even though they may be perhaps more of a 
first-year standard. 
, J. B.-P. 


J.F.STaar : Word order in Sanskrit and 
universal grammar. (Foundations of 


Language. Supplementary Series, Vol. 
5.) xi, 98 pp. Dordrecht: D. Reidel 


Publishing Co., 1967. Guilders 30. 
In this monograph the author has made a 


^" concise comparative analysis of ancient Indian 


and modern Western theoretical treatments of 
word order in Sanskrit (‘ which at first sight 
seem strangely incompatible °) and aa a result 
proposes, within the framework of generative 
grammer, some new solutions for age-old 
problems, in partioular ‘how to construct a 
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mechanism which first derives expressions for 
certain grammatical relations and subse- 
quenily provides rules for mapping these 
expressions into etther ordered sequences of 
words or strings, or, equivalently, unordered 
sets of words which are however determined by 
inflexion ?. 

The preface envisages the criticiam that the 
book ‘ wilfully mixes disciplines’. It may 
rather be suggested that the book contains an 
excellent study of material concerned with 
word order oulled from a wide range of 
Sanskrit theoretical literature (pp. 16-50) and 
an essay on the incorporation of one more 
mathematical term (‘ wild trees’ which ‘ may 
be regarded as equivalence classes of trimmed 
trees’) into generative grammar (pp. 64 ff.), 
and that the attempt to link these disparate 
studies has been less successful. Here Professor 
Staal seems to depict Western Sanskritists as 
struggling blindly towards a realization of the 
truth of the axiom, well-known to speakers of 
Sanskrit, that rämo govindam apaéyat and 
apañyad rümo govindam are ‘ the same thing ' 
(and not, as they have generally supposed, 
variously conditioned variants); his demon- 
stration involves, however, the faulty con- 
struing of a sentence (p. 54, cf. notably the 
neglected adverbial status of prinmukhah) 
and the wilful, but surely catastrophic 
exaggeration of Professor Gonda’s opinions 
(pp. 58-00 ‘ presqu’aucune valeur’... ‘no 
funotion’ . . . ‘no significance or value’). 
Minor slips are more striking than numerous: 
govinda 'paáyat p. 9, apadäna passim, asau 
vrkse ‘on that tree’ (1) and ya p. 44, diva 
p. 45, avakdéa upavifyats ‘site down in & 
place’ p. 53. 

J. O. WRIGHT 


G. V. DEVASTHALI (ed. and tr.): Phi- 
sittras of Säntanava. (Publications of 
the Centre of Advanced Study in 
Sanskrit, University of Poona, Class 
C, No. 1.) x, 159 pp. Poona: Univer- 
sity of Poona, 1967. ` 


Professor Devasthali’s reappraisal of the 
Santanava Phisttra, which describes the 
accentuation of Vedio nominal bases (phis), 
worthily inaugurates the third olass (critical 
editions) of publications issued by the Centre 
of Advanced Study in Sanskrit recently 
established in the University of Poona. The 
new edition and study coincides with the 
reprinting (and centenary) of  Kielhorn's 
Cantanava’s Phisuira (AKM, Iv, 2, 1866 
(Kraus Reprints Ltd., Nendeln, Liechten- 
stein, 1966)). 

The Sütra, devoted to the examination of 
unanalysable or variously exceptional bases, 
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complements the  Püpinian morphological 
treatment of accent; the grammatical 
metalanguage differs from the Päninian, and it 
is difficult to accept the present editor’s 
conclusion that this work, which often baffled 
the commentators, is a post-Päninian primer. 
Professor Devasthali has proposed many 
successful adjustments in both text and 
exegesis and deserves great credit for seeking to 
rescue & text of considerable importance from 
virtual oblivion. One must hope that his 
abbreviation ‘ Santa’ will blind no one to the 
true etymology (Samtanu) of the Sütra’s 
archaic designation. 


J. 0. w. 
HIRALAL Jain (ed.) : Sugandha-dasamt- 
kathä. (Jfianapitha Mürtidevi Jaina 


Granthamal&, Apabbraméa Grantha, 
No. 6.) 19, 25, 100, 16 pp., front., 
48 plates. Varanasi : Bharatiya 
Jnanpith, 1966. Rs. 11. 


The vrata-kathäs or stories illustrating certain 
vows of the lay Jaina devotees form & major 
part of medieval Jaina literature. They are 
similar to the Buddhist stories of the Dham- 
mapada-atthakatha and are basically intended 
to illustrate the doctrine of karma. In the late 
medieval period these were made vehicles of 
elaborate rituals and seem to have been recast 
in several vernacular languages in a new form 
of ritual stories (vrata-kathds) as is illustrated 
by the present unique edition of the SugandAa- 
dasami-katha (Sdk.). 

Five texte of the Sdk. are inoluded in this 
volume. (1) The Apabhraméa Suamdha- 
dahami-kahd by Udayacandra (c. 1160) based 
on four MSS, only one of which is dated 
(A.D. 1610/v.s. 1676). It has two sandhte with 
21 kadavakas, mostly in the paddhatiyd and 
alstlaha metres. (2) The Sanskrit Sdk. oon- 
tains 161 verses by Srutasigara (c. fifteenth 
century), a Prakrit grammarian and author of 
several commentaries of Jaina texts. (3) The 
Gujarati Sdk. by Brahma Jinadäsa (c. 1450) is 
a rûsa divided into eight bhdsas and contains a 
total number of 205 verses. (4) The Marathi 
Sdk. by Jinasigara (eighteenth century) based 
on three MSS, one of which is illustrated with 
23 paintings reproduced in the present edition. 
(5) The Hindi Sdk. by Ehué&àleand Kala 
(eighteenth century) in 148 verses (dohà and 
caupäi). 

In his introduction Professor Jain brings 
together the results of his long research in these 
varied texts and discusses at great length the 
possibility of the present story forming the 
original of the well-known story of Cinderella. 
Many interesting parallels are shown both 
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between this story and the story of Mataya- 
gandh in the Mahdbhárata (1, 57, 47-9). The 
value of such a complete edition for the linguist 
and student of folk religions cannot be 
exaggerated. 

P. 8. JAINI 


PUNYAVIJAYAJI (comp): Catalogue of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts : 
Muniräja Sri Punyavijayays’s collec- 
tion. Part 11. Edited by Ambalal P. 
Shah. (Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series, 
No. 5.) 12, 483-849, [i], 211-424 pp. 
Ahmedabad:  [Lalbhai Dalpatbhai 
Bharatiya Sanskriti Vidyamandir], 
1965. Rs. 40. 


We are glad to welcome Part r1 of this work 
(Part I was reviewed in BSOAS, xxvm, 1, 
1965, 211). Part r lista 2,881 MSS which may 
be divided into two main groups. The first 
and larger group consists of Jaina works in the 
flelds of popular religion, such as the Puranas, 
Kathás, Caritras, Stotras, and Tantras. In the 
second group may be included a large number 
of works (nos. 5607-792) in Apabhraméa, con- 
sisting of such varieties as Rasa, Campi, 
Phige, Kika, Kulake, Bhüsa, Bol, Kalaéa, 
Dohā, eto. originating from Gujarat, and 
Sanskrit works on grammar, prosody, Alan- 
kara, Silpa, Áyurveda, eto. Most of the works 
included in this volume are already published. 
Among the few unpublished mention may be 
made of the following: (1) Vasudhara (nos. 
4703-12), a Buddhist Dhärani once used by 
the Jainas of Gujarat in their rituals; (2) 
Prthvirajaveli (no. 4991), an Old Hindi text 
with a vris in Sanskrit ; (8) Pharasi Dhüiurüpà- 
vals (no. 6090), dated v.s. 1850; (4) a large 
number of Kath&s dealing with the Jaina 
vrataa. 

Like Part 1, Part 11 also has an exhaustive 
appendix (of 214 pp.) containing copious 
selections from the colophons of most of the 
major works, 

P. 8. JAINI 


A. B. M. HABIBULLAE (ed): Nalini 
Kanta  Bhattasalh commemoration 
volume: essays on archaeology, art, 
history, literature and philosophy of 
the Orient, dedicated to the memory of 
Dr. Nalini Kanta Bhattasals. [1888— ~ 
1947 A4.».]. xii, xxxi, 360 pp. 
front., 43 plates. Dacca: Dacca 
Museum, 1966. Rs. 35. 


The late Dr. N. K. Bhattasali was virtually 
the creator of the Dacca Museum, which he 
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joined as its first curator in 1914, and in which 
he died in 1947 with a lifetime’s devotion to 
the Museum behind him. The present volume 
of essays in his honour by a number of his 
former colleagues and associates was sponsored 
by the Dacca Museum Committee, originally in 
connexion with the Museum’s Golden Jubilee 
celebrations in 1964, and is now published by 
the same body, 

The editor, Professor A. B. M. Habibullah, 
contributes a sympathetic article on Dr. 
Bhattasali, and has compiled, with assistance, a 
bibliography of Dr. Bhattasali's writings. 
There follow 30 articles, mostly relating to the 
cultural history of Bengal, by scholars from all 
over the world. A reviewer may perhaps be 
forgiven for selecting those he finds of greatest 
relevance to his own studies: an article on 
pargana administration by Dr. M. A. Rahim is 
lucid on the functions of the various local 
officers, and depends on both Hindu and 
Muslim sources; Muhammad Abdul Ghafur’s 
‘ Bird and snake representation on the tomb 
of Badi' al-Zam&n throws light on the 
provenanoe of the decorative motifs of an early 
seventeenth-century monument of Thatth&; 
in ° A TTughluq inscription from North Bihar’ 
Dr. Z. A. Desai shows the efforts made by the 
Tughluq régime to maintain their hold on that 
region; and Rokeya Rahman Kabeer pro- 
duces freah evidence to refute the charge of 
religious intolerance levied against the Muslim 
sultans. To praise these four is in no way to 
depreciate the other contributions. 

J. B.-P. 


Sir MORTIMER WHEELER: Civslezations 
of the Indus Valley and beyond. 
(Library of the Early Civilizations.) 
144 . London: Thames and 
Hudson, [1966]. 30s. 


The Indus Valley civilization, which current 
usage in India now seems to prefer to call the 
Harappa civilization, is now well enough 
known not to need explanation to the profes- 
sional archaeologist, largely through the work 
of Sir Mortimer Wheeler, who has been ite 
most brilliant interpreter. Sir Mortimer has in 
this book made his conclusions available to a 
wider public in a most attractive form: the 
book is fall of excellent illustrations, many of 


them superb colour photographs, of sites and- 


objeots ; and plans, axonometrio recon- 
structions and line-drawings add further dimen- 
sions of help to the reader’s understanding. 
All these illustrations are referred to in the 
margins of the text, and in addition are well 
indexed, The text is written with that elegant 
felicity we have come to expect from Sir 
Mortimer. 
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The author obviously finds time among his 
many other preoccupations to keep well 
abreast of all continuing research on the Indus 
Valley civilization. His account incorporates 
the results of the recent excavations of 
Jean-Marie Casal and George Dales, and of the 
work done by the Archaeological Survey of 
India on the more eastern Harappan sites ; 
and he is not afraid to modify his earlier views 
on the occurrence of iron in India, although he 
insiste that caution is stil necessary in 
accepting the Atranjikhera dating. My one 
complaint is that the photographs of pottery, 
sculptures, seals, and other small objects are 
not given any indication of scale. But on the 
whole this is Wheeler at his most lucid, and a 
triumph for Mesars. Thames and Hudson. 


J. BURTON-PAGE 


M. 8. NAGARAJA Rao and KarnasH 
CHANDRA MALHOTRA : The stone age 
hill dwellers of Tekkalakota (preliminary 
report of the excavations at Tekkalakota). 
(Deccan College Building Centenary 
and Silver Jubilee Series, 31.) xix,. 
164 pp., 18 plates. Poona: Deccan 
College Postgraduate and Research 
Institute, 1965. Rs. 20. 


This report deals with a small excavation at 
the site of Tekkalakota in the Bellary district 
of Mysore. The work was done by Dr. Nagaraja 
Rao in 1968-4, while he was a research student 
at the Deccan College, Poona. Since his 
discovery and initial excavation, a further 
larger programme of research has been 
started by the Deccan College. 

The excavation was conducted in only two 
areas of what appears to be a very extensive 
hill site. Two phases of occupation were 
revealed, both belonging to the Neolithic- 
Chalcolithio culture of the Karnataka. The 
phases are dated by a group of radiocarbon 
samples, the earlier I being apparently between 
1700 and 1400 8.0., and the later II between 
1400 and 1000 8.0. In comparative terms these 
two correspond with the ‘ Upper Neolithic’ 
and ‘Intrusion’ periods of the Piklihal 
excavations: there being no equivalent of the 
‘Lower Neolithic’ of that site, or of Utnur. 
Two features are particularly noteworthy : 
that no later periods of settlement lie above, 
and thus the Neolithic levels are both un- 
disturbed and unmasked; and that here for 
the first time the third ‘ intrusive ' phase which 
I postulated at Piklihal on very slender 
evidence has been fully revealed. 

Considering the limited extant of the work, 
the excavator is to be congratulated on the 
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volume of his materials. Not only are there 
reports upon the pottery and stone industries, 
but also upon objects of copper and gold. 
There is also an appendix by K. C. Malhotra 
giving full anthropometric date for the human 
skeletal remains unearthed in seven burials. 
Another important discovery which has since 
been verified at other sites in the region is that 
the house plans at Tekkalakota were circular, 
and that they are remarkably similar to the 
Boya huts in the modern village at the foot of 
the hill. This report does credit to the excavator 
and to the Deccan College. We wish that more 
researoh students could produce so much new 
and important material ! 
F. R. ALLOHIN 


MADANJEET SINGH : The cave 283 
of Ajanta. 191 pp. London: Thames 
and Hudson, [1965]. £8 8s. 


The Ajant& caves were ' discovered' for the 
modern world in 1819 by a British officer, but 
it took many years of painful and tedious 
labour before copies of the wall paintings were 
published. The series made by Robert Gill 
were destroyed in 1866 in a fire at the Crystal 
Palace, and the work of 20 years undone. A 
second series made by Griffiths and his pupils 
were likewise destroyed by fire in 1885. Even 
when in 1896 Griffiths published the first 
authoritative volume of reproductions, they 
were eye copies and mainly in monochrome ; 
although photography had been successfully 
employed some 15 years earlier by Cunningham 
in his study of the Bhärhut stupa. It was left to 
Yazdani in his four monumental volumes 
published between 1931 and 1965 to make any 
extensive use of photography, and even in this 
work the majority of the plates are not in 
colour. Moreover the resulting work is too 
expensive for most students, and also perhaps 
too diffusive. 

Both the author and the publishers of the 
volume under review are to be congratulated. 
Within its narrow confines the author supplies 
an introductory text and some 80 reproduc- 
tions, almost all the products of direct colour 
photography. There are also a number of line 
drawings and a useful appendix listing the 
painted caves and providing plans and 
descriptions of their architecture, together with 
summary notes upon the siting and subjects 
of the paintings. The photography is superb 
and by dint of skilful alternation of wide angle 
views of larger panels and choice details, it 
manages to capture, as perhaps none of the 
earlier publications have done, the wonderful 
quality of the original paintings. To complain 
that the text, with its interspersing of short 
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accounts of Jätaka stories, is somewhat 
confusing ; or that the Jätakas are not given 
cross-references to the illustrations, is to carp 
over details, The book stands by the excellence 
of ita coloured reproductions, and by its 
presenting in & single volume representative 
samples of the art of all the principal painted 
caves. Here at last the reader who has never 
visited India may gain some sense of the splen- 
dour of Ajanta ! 
F. R. ALLOHIN 


ERNST WarpsogurpT: Von Ceylon bis 


Turfan: Schriften zur Geschichte, 
lateratur, Religion und Kunst des 
indischen Kulturraumes. Festgabe 
zum 70. Geburtstag am 15. Juli 1967. 
vii, 50l pp., front., 38 plates. 
Gottingen : Vandenhoeck und Rup- 
recht, [1967]. DM 65. 


This worthy testimonial to the contribution 
which Professor Waldsohmidt has made in the 
immense field of Buddhist studies contains a 
selection of his articles published between 
1928 and 1962 in NGA W, ZDMG, BSOAS, and 
elsewhere. It provides at once an indispensable 
reference work for the scholar and, as the 
title indicates, varied and fascinating reading 
for the leisured, whether the topic is an eye- 
witness account of Paritta ritual in Ceylon or a 
masterly survey of the medieval expansion of 
Christianity and Manichaeism into Chinese 
territory, Indian rägins miniatures or Gandhara 
sculpture, Northern Buddhist legend or an 
historical document of the Indian Silähära 
dynasty. 

These writings have lost none of their 
attraction and importance, and they have been 
fittingly and skilfully reproduced, together 
with editorial addenda (mainly biographical 
and bibliographical), a valuable list of Professor 
Waldschmidt’s publications up till the end 
of 1966, and a comprehensive subject index. 

The article on Paritta ritual prompte the 
reflection that Pali paria, associated with 
tra- by Professor Waldschmidt (and by the 
PTSD, the Comparative dictionary of the 
Indo-Aryan languages, etc.), represents more 
probably a metathesis or deformation of 
Sanskrit pavitra. For Pali partttasutta, Si. 
pirt nula (Von Ceylon bis Turfan, 466), cf 


smarta Sanskrit patitram sütram, and Indone- ^ 


gian Sanskrit dwasiitram yajñopaviam pavitram 
conceived apparently as a text (BSOAS, 
xxx, 2, 1967, 446). For the Pali jingle rakkha 
. 20048 ..., of. possibly 265143 f. ‘ a certain 
fostival ' (Wilson). 
J. O. WRIGHT 
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RENÉ Grousser: Conqueror of the 
world. Translated by Denis Sinor and 
Marian MacKellar. xvii, 300 pp., 2 
maps [on endpapers]. Edinburgh, 
London : Oliver and Boyd, 1967. 63s. 


Le conquerani du monde first appeared in 
1944. Its author was a great popularizer. 
But, as Professor Sinor points out in his 
introduction to this English translation, he 
differed from most other writers in this 
category by his excellent command of the 
facts and by his easy access to the great Paul 
Pelliot. His early survey of Mongol history, 
L'empire des steppes, whioh still awaits a 
translator, is the best general account of its 
subject, But the section in that book on the 
rise of Cinggis Qan was weak, because of the 
absence of a good translation of the ‘ Secret 
history’. In Le conquerant du monde he was 
able to draw massively on the German trans- 
lation by Erich Haenisch and it is this fact 
which gives his life of Cinggis ita particular 
value. It is the first real attempt to make 
sense out of that mysterious collection of 
obscure anecdotes, without invoking the 
anachronistic patterns of Vladimirtsov. In 
this attempt Grousset’s appreciation of the 
geographical factors is of particular value. 

t The English translation by Marion MacKellar 
is neatly done. Many of the quotations have 
not been translated from the French ; instead 
the best available English translation of the 
source has been used. Apart from the intro- 
duction and some notes, Professor Sinor 
contributes a usefal ahort critical bibliography, 
in which, however, one is surprised to note the 
absence of the late Arthur Waley’s translation 
of part of the ' Secret history '. 

M, X. Y. 


GEORGE MOSELEY : A Sino-Souiet cul- 
tural frontier : the Iis Kazakh autono- 
mous chou. (Harvard East Asian 
Monographs, 22.) vii, 163 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: East Asian Research 
Center, Harvard University, 1960. 
(Distributed by Harvard University 
Press. Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 243.) 


The subject of this monograph is the 
establishment of control by the CPR over the 
~~ Kazakhs of the Hi valley, whieh is that part of 
Sinkiang province which lies along the 
borders of the Kazakh SSR. Before 1949 the 
influence of the Soviet Union had been very 
strong in this area. The main economic artery 
was the Turk-Sib railway. Perhaps the decisive 
factor in the assertion of firm Chinese control 
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was the construction of the Lanchou-Urumchi 
railway and with it the economic re-orientation 
of the whole area. 

The author distinguishes three main stages 
in Chinese policy in the area. Between 1960 
and 1959 they contented themselves witb the 
removal of traditional leaders; the Kazakh 
way of life was left largely intact. Between 
1957 and 1960 an attack took place on the 
position of the educated Kazakhs in the 
towns. In 1059 there began a drive to re- 
organize the pastoral Karakhs into com- 
munes, ° the vehicle for their destruction as a 
distinct people (p. 84). 

The work is a valuable attempt to establish 
the pattern of events in the area. Ultimately, 
however, it rests on intelligent inferences 
drawn from a comparison of previous writings 
on the life of the Kazakhs with official Chinese 
statements and newspaper articles, taken 
either directly from the Chinese or, more 
usually, from summaries of the Chinese press, 
eto. As such it can only be a preliminary 
statement. 


M. E. Y. 
P. G. CNEL : Japanese kana workbook. 
128 pp. Tokyo and Palo Alto, 


Calif.: Kodansha International Ltd., 
1967. $1.95. (English distributors : 
Ward Lock.) 


Stadents starting on the job of becoming 
literate in Japanese are apt to go in for 
acquiring Chinese characters, fascinating and 
indefinitely numerous, before they have 
mastered the nearly 100 syllabic signs, or 
kana. This is in the long run & time-wasting 
procedure at best, and with some students 
results in a more or less pathological incapacity 
to recall certain kana in later years. 

Dr. O'Neill (in thie linear programme of 
1,092 frames, with five appendixes) has 
provided 8 very efficient means of getting the 
kana under control early in a learner’s career. 
I affirm this from experience with students who 
worked through his programme while it was 
under test. The students themselves were 
appreciative. realizing that the programme had 
jockeyed them quite agreeably through what 
would without it have been a dull chore. That 
ita use had relieved a teacher of a dull chore 
goes without saying. 

Subject-matters in the field of language 
learning and teaching almost certainly differ 
widely in their suitability for programming. 
Kana lends iteelf to it very well. It forms a 
clearly delimited system, and it involves 
virtually no matter of mere opinion. Not, of 
course, that having a suitable subject-matter 
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wil automatically ensure the success of a 
programme; and compiling the Japanese 
kana workbook must, like all good program- 
ming, have taken a great deal of patience and 
care. Moreover, an imaginative application of 
sound pedagogical principles is apparent in 
a number of ite features, such as the provision 
made for practice in both writing and reading 
all the kana; the systematic spacing of 
repetitions; and the associating with the 
katakana (the second of the two sets to be 
taught) their already known Asragana counter- 
parts. 

The programme is divided into 12 sections, 
eight of which teach the basic kana in batches. 
Users are told not to try and learn more than 
one of these batches in any one day. The 
estimated total time needed to work through 
the programme is, with allowance for some 
revision, between 12 and 20 hours. 

F. J. D. 


ALLAN B. Core and others: Soctalrst 
parties sn postwar Japan. By Allan B. 
Cole, George O. Totten, Ceed H. 
Uyehara, with a contributed chapter by 
Ronald P. Dore. (Studies on Japan’s 
Social Democratic Parties, Vol. rr.) 
xvii, 490 pp., 16 plates. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
1966. $12.50, 90s. 


In 1947-8, the Japanese Socialists shared in 
two successive ruling coalitions but thereafter 
their hopes to achieve power have been 
consistently dashed. For nearly a decade they 
have gained over 40% of the votes cast in 
national elections and hold approximately 
one-third of the seats in national legislative 
bodies. They have played a signifloant role in 
resisting attempts by the dominant Liberal 
Democratic Party to make conservative 
revisions in the postwar constitutional 
settlement, and in drawing it towards the 
policies of a welfare state. But they are still 
seemingly incapable of winning over a suffi- 
cient proportion of the floating vote to secure a 
return to power. It is still impossible to say 
whether the Socialist parties in Japan, will 
unite to form a national party on the British 
model, or whether the pangs of chronic 
opposition will make them even more heavily 
dependent upon an electoral minority of 
unionized workers hoping to achieve a Socialist 
revolution by extra-parliamentary action. 

À comprehensive study of the Socialist 
parties in Japan is a difficult undertaking. In 
addition to a thorough knowledge of the 
workings of a complex political system, it 
demands a confident grasp of & baffling array 
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of personal factions and ideological positions. 
The authors of this book are to be con- 
gratulated on an excellent piece of team-work, 
which provides a clear and balanced account of 
the history, tactics, organization, and electoral 
foundations of the Socialist parties. The 
problems and prospects of the Socialist 
movement are also assessed with admirable 
objectivity. This is clearly a book for the 
political scientist; the authors admit the 
need for more research on the interpretation of 
Socialist thought, and note the omission of a 
treatment of cultural movements related to 
the Socialists. Nevertheless, it is hard to 
imagine a better analysis of the body of the 
Socialist movement in Japan in the post-war 
period. While an account of its mind and soul 
must perhaps remain the province of specialista 
in literature and biography, they will profit 
greatly from comprehensive structural analysis 
of this kind. 
A. FRASER 


Davi» D. THomas and others (ed.): 
Mon-Khmer studies II.  Edued 
David D. Thomas, Nguyên Dinh Hoa, 
David L. Blood. (Publication No. 3 
of the Linguistic Circle of Saigon.) 
[ü], vi, 116 pp. [Saigon]: Linguistic 
Circle of Saigon and Summer Institute 
of Linguistics, 1966. 


The bulk of the papers which are here 
reprinted from the journal Vdn-hóa Nguyét-san 
concern the little-known Annamite Chain 
languages between Kontum and Huë. The 
volume handsomely redresses the balance of 
ite predecessor (reviewed in BSOAS, xxvii, 
2, 1965, 460-1) in the space allotted to 
phonemic studies, and from these many points 
of interest emerge. Thus a register-type 
distinction can now be seen to exist in the 
‘ breathiness ' described by James and Nancy 
Cooper for Haling, the ' deep vowels’ of Jeh, 
and apparently Sedang ‘ laryngealization’ as 
well. The chest-register phonation types in 
Halšng and Jeh neutralize a vowel-length 
opposition in most contexte. Of particular 
note is the occurrence in the southern dialect 
of Jeh of a rising tone which Dwight Gradin 
interprete on distributional grounds as & final 
allophone of /h/, citing dialectal comparison 
in support. ‘These and other features are 
highly germane to discussions of the origin of - 
Vietnamese tone. 

Patrick D. Coben’s study of presyllables 
and reduplication in Jeh is of mainly phono- 
logica] relevance, while Dorothy Thomas 
enters & topic too often avoided in her account 
of intonation in Chrau, spoken east of Saigon. 
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In the morphological field, descriptions of 
affixation in Katu by Nancy A. Costello and 
of Pakoh verbal derivation by Saundra K. 
Watson again yield much of value to the 
comparativist. The pronouns of Katu and 
the Uon Njufi dialect of Mnong Rólom 
(Darleo province) are treated by Judith M. 
Wallace and by Henry and Evangeline Blood 
respectively. Finally, David D. Thomas 
outlines the use of a rhyme-list method for 
phonemic analysis in the field, An extremely 
useful map summarizes current knowledge of 
the distribution of minority languages in 
South Vietnam. 
H. L. 8. 


SONIA F. GRAHAM: (Government and 
mission education in Northern Nigeria, 
1900-1919, with special reference to 
the work of Hanns Vischer. xxvii, 
192 pp., 8 plates. Ibadan: Ibadan 
University Press, 1966. 30s. 


Dr. Graham traces the development of 
formal education in Northern Nigeria during 
the first two decades of this century, from its 
beginnings, barely 60 years ago, in schools 
started by the Church Missionary Society, 
through the eventual establishment of a 
Department of Education and of government- 
run sohools of various kinds. Special attention 
is given to the part played by Hanns Vischer, 
the principal architect of Northern Nigeria’s 
educational system, who was himself first a 
missionary, then a political officer, and later 
the North’s first Direotor of Education. But 
ample details are also given of the work of 
many other individuals—inoluding W. R. 8. 
Miller, the first redoubtable pioneer, and 
G. P. Bargery, a close associate of Vischer’s, 
first in the CMS and then in government 
service—in establishing and fostering schools 
and in early work on local languages and the 
production of textbooks. 

Besides this detailed account of actual 
happenings, Dr. Graham traces the tides of 
debate—-between mission boards and mis- 
sionaries in the field, the Colonial Office and 
officials on the spot—on educational aims 
and various aspects of educational policy. 
These included the role of education in the 
implementation of Indirect Rule, the operation 
of missions in Muslim areas, the advantages 
of different types of school, and questions of 


"^ eurricula and the extent to which they should 


be adapted to local circumstances. 

As A. H. M. Kirk-Greene points out in his 
introduction, the book thus complementa the 
treatment of some of these matters from 
Lugard’s point of view in Margery Perham’s 
Lugard and other recent books. It also 
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provides a background, based on careful 
research in contemporary mission and govern- 
ment sources, to present-day comments 
tracing recent tragic events in Nigeria to the 
differences in educational development 
between the north and the south. 


D. W. ARNOTT 


Erro P. Hamre and others (ed): 
Readings in linguistics, 11. Edited by 
Eric P. Hamp, Fred W. Householder 
and Robert Austerlitz. x, 395 pp. 
Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, [1966]. $8.50, 63s. 


This collection, as its title suggests, is 
designed to serve as & complement to Readings 
in Languistics, I (ed. M. Joos, American Council 
of Learned Societies, 1957; fourth ed., 
Chicago University Press, 1966). Readings, I 
was restricted to ‘ the development of descrip- 
tive linguistics in America 1925-56 ’ and the 
purpose of the present volume is to cover 
other trends in descriptive linguistics over 
the same period. The 39 papers have been 
selected by the editors on the basis of perti- 
nence to the field and of scholarly quality, 
excluding however, for reasons of economy, 
those essays which are readily available or 
are written in languages which do not employ 
roman type. The majority of the papers are, 
in fact, in English or French, a few only of the 
earlier ones being in German. Although 
ordered according to their dates of publication 
(1929-61), this chronological layout does not 
reflect a single line of development—as turned. 
out to be the case in Readings, 1 which 
followed closely the evolution of the ‘ Bloom- 
fieldian ’ school. What in fact makes Readings, 
Ir a stimulating source-book is the variety of 
solutions proposed for a number of basio 
questions. Some of these clearly reflect the 
viewpoint of particular schoola of thought 
(Prague, Copenhagen, London) whereas others 
witness to a high degree of independence of 
standpoint (J. Kurylowicz, A. Martinet, 
C. E. Bazell). What unites all these different 
approaches is a distinctively ‘ European’ 
outlook manifest in the repeated references 
to de Saussure and Trubetzkoy and the central 
position occupied by European as opposed to 
American-Indian languages as subject-matter. 
‘Earlier faulte in proofreading have been 
silently corrected ' (preface); it is to be hoped 
that the numerous new ones, principally in 
the French and German, will be as silently 
corrected in & later edition (pp. ix, 19, 22, 34, 
37, 219 ; 135, 147, 205, 228, 372, 374, 382, 385). 
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AL-TAHANNUTH 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE MEANING OF A TERM 
By M. J. KISTER 


The expression tahannuth mentioned in some traditions in connexion with 
the first revelation of the Prophet was variously interpreted by Muslim philo- 
logists and commentators of hadith. Several meanings have been attached to 
it by modern scholars. A re-examination of the material seems to give us & clue 
for elucidation of the meaning of tahannuth and the ideas connected with it. 
This may also be helpful towards understanding the circumstances of the 
* Call to Prophecy ' of Muhammad. 


I 


The word al-tahannuth occurs in the famous tradition recorded in the Siva 
of Ibn Ishäq concerning the ‘ Beginning of the Prophethood ’.1 The tradition 
is quoted on the authority of ‘Ubayd b. ‘Umayr b. Qatäda al-Laythi? and 
reported by Wahb b. Kaysän.® ‘Ubayd b. Umayr related the tradition in the 
presence of ‘Abdullah b. al-Zubayr and other people; among them was Wahb 
b. Kaysan. ' The Prophet—says the tradition—used to sojourn (ywjäwiru) on 
Mt. Hir&' * for & month every year. That was the tahannuth which Quraysh 
used to practise in the period of the Jahiliyya (wa-kana dhälika mimma 
tahannatha bihi Qurayshun fi 'l-Jahihyyats). The Prophet used to sojourn during 
that month every year, feeding 5 the poor who called on him. After the con- 
clusion of that month of sojourn, before entering his house, he would go to 
the Ka‘ba and circumambulate it seven times or as man, times as it pleased 
God. Then he would go back to his home. When the month came in which 
God wished to grant him His grace (kardma), m the year when God sent him 
and it was the month of Ramadan * the Prophet went out to Hira’ as was 
his custom for his sojourn (li-j$warihi). With him was his family.’ 

1 Ibn Hishim, al-Sira al-nabawiyya, ed. al-Saqqa, al-Abyüri, Shalabi, Cairo, 1936, r, 251 ; 
poo À. Guillaume (tr.), The life of Muhammad, London, 1956, 105. 

2 See Ibn Hajar, T'ahdMb al-tahdhib, vir, 7] (died a.m. 67; he was the Qäss of the people of 
Mecca); al-Dhahabl, T'adhkirat al-huffaz, 1, 50 (records that he died a.n. 74); idem, Ta'rikh 
al-Islam, Cairo, 1368/1948-9, mz, 190. The date of his death given by F. Buhl, Das Leben 
Muhammeds, second ed., transl. IL H. Schaeder, Heidelberg, 1966, p. 134, n. 24, as A.H. 98 seems 
to be an error; see A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, zweite Auflage, Berlin, 
1869, 1, 339. 

3 See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, xx, 166 (died a.m. 126 or 129); al-Suyiti, Is'āf al- 
mubajfa, Cairo, n.d., 41 (gives the date of his death as A.E. 127). 

4 For the location of the place see Muhammad Hamidullüáh, Le Prophète de l'Islam, Paris, 
1959, 1, 64: ‘situé à un kilomètre a peine de l'emplacement de la maison de Muhammad le 
Mount Nur présente...’; and see ‘Arram b. al-Asbagh, Asmd’ jibal Tihäma, ed. ‘Abd al-Saläm 
Härün, Cairo, 1956, (Nawidir al-makhfajat, vir, 419); al-Füai, Shifa’ al-gharüm, Cairo, 1956, 
1, 280-1. 

5 In the translation of Guillaume : ‘...the apostle would pray in seclusion and give food 
to the poor...’. 

€ See al-Halabi, Insän al-uyün, I, 272 (the discussion as to whether it happened in Ramadan, 
or in the month of Rabi‘ al-awwal or in the month of Rajab). And see Ibn al-Jauzi, Stfat al-safwa, 
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The tradition giving an account of the same events in al-Bukhari’s Saft 7 
is told on the authority of ‘A’isha. The chain of the $snád includes Yahya b. 
Bukayr 5—al-Layth *—'Uqayl*9—Ibn Shihab (ie. al-Zuhri)—Urwa b. al- 
Zubayr—‘A’isha. The tradition contains the expression tahannatha, but 
differs in many respects from the tradition of Ibn Ishäq. The passage we are 
concerned with runs in the Sahih as follows : 


°‘... Then he was made to cherish solitude and he sojourned alone in the cave 
of Hira’ and practised tahannuth a number of nights before he returned to his 
family ; and he used to take provisions for it (i.e. the sojourn). Then he would 
go back to Khadija and take provisions for a similar (period of sojourn). So 
things went on till the Truth came upon him (¿@ahu ’l-hagqu) 1? when he was 
in the cave of Hira’ 3 


Hyderabad, 1355/1936-7, 1, 27, and al-Majlisi, Bihar, xvi, 189 inf. (stating that it happened 
in Rajab); J. Fuck, ‘Sechs Ergänzungen zu Sachaus Ausgabe von al-Birünis “ Chronologie 
orientalischer Vélker’’’, in J. Fuck (ed.), Documenta Islamica inedita, Berlin, 1952, 97 (Rabi' 
al-awwal or Rajab). 

? Al-Bukhari, Sahih, Cairo, n.d., 1, 5—Bab kayfa hina bad'u ’l-wahyi ila rasuls Nahi. 

8 In fact Yahya b. ‘Abdulläh b. Bukayr: see Ibn Hajar, T'aAdhib, xx, 287; al-Dhahabt, 
Tadhkirat al-huffaz, u, 420; al-‘Ayni, ‘Umdat al-garv’, Cairo, 1308/1890—1, 1, 56. 

° See al-Khatib al-Baghdädi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, xiu, 3-14; al-Dhahabl, Mizan al-i'tidàl, ed. 
‘Ali Muh. al-Bajawi, Cairo, 1963, 11x, 423, no. 6998; Ibn Hajar, T'ahdAib, vin, 459; al-'Ayni, 
op. oit., L 56. 

10 See al-Sam'äni, al-Ansab, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mu'allami, Hyderabad, 1962, r, 410; 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, vin, 255. 

1i Bee the rendering of the tradition in Richard Bell, ‘Mohammed’s Call’, Moslem World, 
xxiv, 1, 1934, 13. 

13 Tn the tradition of Ibn Sa'd, T'abagüt, Beirut, 1960, 1, 194, L 16, hatta faji'ahu "L-haqqu 
‘till Truth came upon him suddenly’. Likewise, Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, ‘Uyün al-athar, Cairo, 
1366/1987-8, x, 84, I. 4 from bottom ; al-Baladhuri, Ansáb al-ashräf, ed. Muhammad Hamidulläh, 
Cairo, 1959, r, 105, 1. 6; al-‘Ayni, op. cit., r, 63, 1. 4 from bottom; al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwür, 
Tehran, 1380/1960—1, xvni, p. 227, n. 6; al-Zurqani, Sharh, 1, 211, 1.4; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamdl, 
Cairo, 1857/1938-9, r, 31; ete. The importance of this expression may be stressed as it is 
opposed by the expression fa-zannantuha fa) ata 'I-jinni. See Abū Nu‘aym, Dala'il a-nubuwwa, 
Hyderabad, 1950, 171, 1. 5; al-Suyüti, ai-KAhasa'ts al-kubrá, Hyderabad, 1319/1901-2, r, 96, 1. 6 
from bottom : idem, al-Durr al-manthir, Cairo, 1314/18967, vi, 369, 1. 6. 

18 According to the tradition of al-Bukhäri the Prophet returned to his wife Khadija, his 
heart fluttering, aaked her to wrap him up, told her about the revelation, and found comfort in 
her words. She took him to Waraga b. Naufal, her cousin, and he assured the Prophet that the 
revelation had been a true one and that it had been the Nämtüs sent down upon Moses. According 
to a tradition reported on the authority of Müs& b. ‘Uqba and Sulayman al-Taymi (al-Suyüti, 
al- Khasaá' $a al-kubra, 1, 93 ; al-Zurgüni, Sharh al-mawdhib al-ladunniya, 1, 213 ; and cf. al-Majlisi, 
Bihar al-anwür, xv, 228) Khadija went with the Prophet to 'Add&s, a servant (ghulüm) of 
Utba b. Rabia. He was a Christian from the people of Niniveh and she asked him about Jibril. 
He shouted Quddüs, quddüs, quddüs. He asked her: ‘ O, Lady of the women of Qureysh, how is 
Jibril mentioned in this country of the worshippers of idols ?' She urged him to tell her about 
Jibril and he stated that Jibril was the trustee (amin) of Allah over the Prophets. He is the 
angel-guardian (gahib) of Müs& and ‘Is. And of. al-Baladhuri, Ansäb, x, 111. 

Acoording to a version recorded by al-Baladhuri, Ansa, 1, 105-6, Khadija asked Abū Bakr 
to go with the Prophet to Waraga. (The tradition is reported on the authority of Ibn Ishäq— 
Abii Maysara ['Ámr b. Shurahbil al-Hamdani al-Kifi—see Ibn Hajar, TahdAib, vin, 471.) 
This tradition is reported also by: al-Suhayli, al-Raud al-unuf, Cairo, 1914, I, 157 (on the 
authority of Yünus b. Bukayr—lbn Ishaq); al-Diyirbakri, Ta'rikh al-Khamis, 1, 282; al. 
Halabi, [Insan al-'uyün, Cairo, 1354/1930—6, 1, 276 ; Ibn Sayyid al-Näs, 'Uyün al-athar, 1, 83. 

It is evident that this tradition is of importance : it states that the first believer was Abii Bakr. 
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The differences between the two traditions are crucial: according to the 
tradition of Ibn Ishaq the sojourn of Muhammad on Mt. Hira’ was in accordance 
with the custom of Quraysh to practise tahannuth for a month every year ; 
according to the tradition of al-Bukhari the Prophet was made to like solitude." 
Whereas the tradition of Ibn Ishaq states that he went out with his family," 
1.6, Khadija—the tradition of al-Bukhari maintains that the Prophet went out 
alone and used to come back at certain intervals 19 in order to get provisions.’ 


(There is even a tradition stating that the Prophet reported his apprehensions in connexion with the 
summons he heard to Abū Bakr, who was his companion—al-Suyiti, al-Khasd’ts al-kubra, 1, 95.) 

This tradition stands in opposition to the Shi'i version that the first believer was ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib. ‘ The first who prayed with the Prophet was ‘Ali b. Abi Talib ' (al-Majlisi, op. cit., xxxvm, 
202, 203—the obapter ‘...annahu sabaga 'Lnása fü ‘Lisläms wa 'Limáni', pp. 201-88; Ibn 
Shahrüshüb, Mandgi al Abi Talib, Najaf, 1956, r, 288-303; al-Ya'qübi, Ta'rikh, Najaf, 1964, 
Yr, 18-19; al-Karajaki, Kanz aL-fawü'id, lithograph, 1822/1904-5, 117-28; al-Shaykh al-Tüsi, 
alt-Amali, Najaf, 1004, x, 265, 267; and see al-Suyüti, al-La'áli al-magnü'a, Cairo, al-Maktaba 
, &l-Tijäriyya, n.d., x, 322-4). ‘J am al-Siddiq al-akbar,’ states ‘Ali, ‘ whoever says it after me is 
merely & liar or forger; I prayed with the Prophet seven years’ (al-Majlisi, op. oit., xxxvim, 
204). ° When the revelation was sent down on the Prophet he came to the masjid and stood up 
praying; ‘Ali passed by the Prophet—and he was nine years old-—and the Prophet summoned 
him: °“ O, ‘Ali, come to me (aqbil) " . . . * (ibid., 207). ‘I was the first of people who embraced 
Islam : the Prophet received his call on Monday and I prayed with him on Tuesday ; I remained 
with him praying for seven years till a group embraced Islam ’, says ‘Ali (ibid., 1م209‎ Ibn 
Sayyid al-Nàs, op. cit., 1, 92; see al-Nasi’l, KAaga’ts Amir al-Mu’minina, Cairo, 1308/1890—1, 
2-3 ; see the discussion about the first to embrace Islam in al-Tirmidhi’s Sahih, Cairo, 1934, 
xm, 177; and see Ibn al-Athir, Jdms‘ alusül min ahddith al-rasül, Cairo, 1952, rx, 440, 
no. 6412; Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, Sharh nah; al-balagha, ed. Muhammad Abu ’l-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo, 
1959, rv, 116 et seq.) ; ‘Ali states plainly on the minbar of al-Basra that he is al-Siddig al-akbar, 
that he believed before Abū Bakr and embraced Islam before Abii Bakr did (al-Mufid, Irshad, 
Najaf, 1962, 21). š | 

The tradition in favour of Abii Bakr maintains that he was the first one to embrace Islam 
(al-Buyüti, Ta'rikh al-khulafa’, ed. Muhammad Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo, 1952, 33). 
He even believed in the mission of the Prophet in the time of Babirä, the monk (ibid.). There is, 
in fact, a tendency towards harmonization: the first man who embraced Islam was Abū Bakr; 
the first boy was ‘Alf (ibid., 34). The tradition of al-Jahiz that Abū Bakr was the first to embrace 
Islam (al-Jahiz, al-‘Uthmaniyya, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Härün, Cairo, 1955, 3; and see there other 
versions about the first who embraced Islam: Zayd b. Häritha, Khabbéb b. Aratt; “AI is not 
mentioned) is flercely denied by al-Iskafi (ibid., 286 et seq.). Of interest is the tradition recorded 
by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Müdih auham al-jam‘ wa ’Liafrig, Hyderabad, 1960, rr, 321, on the 
authority of Maymün b. Mihran: ‘Abi Bakr believed m the Prophet in the time of Bahira, the 
monk; Abii Bakr was the match-maker who arranged the Prophet’s marriage with Khadija, 
and all that before ‘Ali was born’. And see the chapter ‘ Awwalu ’Lnäsi imanan bi- Haha wa- 
rasūülihi ’ in Ibn Sayyid al-N&a, 'Uyün alathar, 1, 91 et seq.; and ‘Abd al-Razzäq, al-Musannaf, 
MS Murad Molla, 604, f. 67b inf. ; the traditions that ‘Alf was the first who embraced Islam are 
opposed by the tradition of al-Zuhri that the first was Zayd b. Häritha. 

14 The expression hubbiba ilayhi al-khala? etc. is explained by Ibn Hazm, Jawams‘ al-Sira, 
ed. Ihs&n ‘Abbas, Nasir al-Din al-Asad, A. M. Shakir, Cairo, n.d., 44, that nobody did order him 
to do it, nor did he see anybody do it whom he could imitate; it was merely Allah who wanted 
him to do it and he remained there (i.e. in the cave) for days and nights. 

15 See the combined tradition in al-Maqriri, Ima‘ al-asmá', ed. Mahmid Muhammad Shakir, 
Cairo, 1941, x, 12, 1l. 10: wa-hubbiba ilayhi 'L-khalà'u fa-kina yakhld bi-ghári Hird’a kama kana 
yaf‘alu dhälika muta‘abbidü dhälika 'Lzamáni fa-yugimu fihi 'Llayaliya dhawats 'L'adad thumma 
garji s Wa ahihi fa-yatazawwadu li-mithlihä yatahannathu bt-Hiri’a wa-ma‘ahu Khadijaiu. But 
see the discussion of the contradictory traditions in al-Halabi's Inedn al-‘uytin, 1, 274. 

16 On these periods see e.g. al-Zurgáni, Shark al-mawdhib, x, 211. 

17 On the kinds of provisions see al-Halabi, op. cit., 1, 271; and see Mutahhar b. Tahir 
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Furthermore, the cave where he retired for solitude, according to the tradition 
of al-Bukhari, is not mentioned in the tradition recorded by Ibn Ishaq. The 
information about the feeding of the poor is missing in the tradition of al- 
Bukhari. Consequently other differences occur stemming from the fundamental 
divergences between the two traditions: according to the tradition of Ibn 
Ishaq, Khadija sent messengers to look for the Prophet: they went out and 
reached the upper part of Mecca in their search for the Prophet. They were, 
of course, sent by Khadija from the mountain of Hira’ where they both 
sojourned. After the talk of Khadija with the Prophet she descended from the 
mountain, went to Waraga, and told him the story of the Call to Prophecy. 
According to the tradition recorded by al-Bukhari, the Prophet sojourned in 
solitude in the cave and went to Khadija at Mecca after receiving the Call, and 
she went with him to Waraqa. 


II 

The explanation of the word tahannuth is differently given in the two 
traditions. In the tradition of Ibn Ishaq it is glossed by tabarrur; in the 
tradition of al-Bukhari it is glossed by ta‘abbud.1® Ibn Hisham replaces it by 
tahannuf, i.e. professing the Hanifiyya, performing the actions of a Hanif. 
There are other traditions in which the expression tanassaka is mentioned 
instead of tahannatha.*® Al-Baladhuri in his report about the revelation, 
recorded on the authority of ‘A’isha,*! glosses tahannuth as al-ta‘abbud wa ’l- 
tabarrur. lt is evident that al-Baladhuri referred to the glosses of the two 
different traditions. 


al-Maqdisi, al-Bad’ wa'Lta'rikh, ed. Huart, rv, 141: he sojourned at Hira’ with provisions of 
dates and milk feeding people. 

15 According to Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bäri, Cairo, 1348/1929-30, r, 18, the word takannuth was 
glossed ta‘abbud by al-Zuhri. 

19 Abii Dharr considers this explanation as unnecessary. See his commentary, Brónnle, 
Cairo, 1911, 75. 

20 Al-Dhahabi, T'a'rikh al-Islam, x, 74: wa-kana yakhruju ilā Hird’a fi kulls ‘ämin shahran 
min al-sanati yansuku fihi ; Ibn Kathir, al-Sira al-nabawiyya, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Wahid, Cairo, 
1964, x, 390: wa-kdna yakhruju tla Hird'a fi kulli ‘amin shahran min al-sanats yatanassaku fihi, 
wa-käna min nusuk Qurayshin fi'Ljahiliyyaii, yup imu man ja alu min al-masákin. This expression 
is used as well in the MS of the Sira in the Qarawiyün library at Fez, no. 727, as mentioned by 
A. Guillaume, New light on the life of Muhammad (Journal of Semitic Studies. Monograph No. 1), 
[1960], p. 29, ll. 5-7: ' The word used of Muhammad’s devotions, is nasak, and it is said that 
members of Quraysh who practised such devotions in the pagan era used to feed any of the 
poor who came to them’. And see al-Suyiiti, aLKhasd'is al-kubrd, 1, 94, kina rasülu ahi 
salla 'Hahu ‘alayhi wa-sallama yakhruju ilà Hirä'a fi kulli ‘aman shahran min al-sanatt yatanassaku 
fihi . . . (but feeding the poor is not mentioned here). 

131 Ansab al-ashraf, ed. Muhammad Hamidullah, Cairo, 1959, 1, 106, no. 191 : ... fa-yatahan- 
nathu fihi wa-yamkuthu al-layaliya qabla an...; in the Sahih of Muslim, Cairo, 1334/1915-16, 
1, 97, . . . al-laydliya ulät al-‘adad ; the Tafsir of al-Tabari, Büläq, 1329/1911, xxx, 161, and the 
Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzig, MS Mur&d Molla, 604, f. 67a, inf., have (like al-Bukhärt) dhawat 
al-‘adad. A version recorded by ‘Abd al-Razziiq deserves mention: the Prophet started to 
practise iahannuth and he was made to like solitude after some of his daughters were born 
(wa-fafiga rastu ‘Hāhi gala 'Hahw ‘alayhi wa-sallama ba'da mà wulidat lahu ba'du banaishs 
yalahannathu wa-hubbiba ilayhs "Lkhalä'u—op. oit., f. 67a, 1. 6 from bottom). 

22 Ibn Sa'd, T'abagat, Beirut, 1960, 1, 194, records a tradition on the authority of ‘A’isha, but 
does not, however, gloss the term tabannuth. 
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The obscure expression tahannuth caused some difficulties to the philologists, 
lexicographers, and commentators of hadith. The famous scholars Ibn al- 
A‘rabi and Ibn ‘Amr al-Shaybani stated that they did not know the expression 
tahannuth® The explanation commonly given was that tahannuth means ' to 
remove sin (kinih) from oneself’ ; some other examples of similar verbs having 
the form íafa'ala with a cognate are quoted (ta’aththama, taharraja, tahaw- 
waba).?4 

In the tradition of al-Bukhari tahannuth is glossed by ta‘abbud. Ta‘abbud 
has a wide range of meanings and commentators are at pains to define the 
ta‘abbud of the Prophet. Al-Qastalläni states that the Prophet performed 
three devotional practices (‘tbadat): seclusion (khalwa), tahannuth, and the 
watching of the Ka'ba (al-nazar tla 'l-Ka'ba). Comparing the expression in the 
tradition of Ibn Ishaq, ya‘taktfu shahra Ramadāna, in which there is no clear 
definition of the kind of ta‘abbud, with the expression of the tradition of 
‘A’isha, al-Qastallini remarks that *A'ishe assigned the idea of ta‘abbud 
exclusively (bt-mujarradsha) to seclusion because withdrawal from people, and 
especially people living in falsehood (man kana ‘ala batilin), is a kind of “bada. 
Finally al-Qastallàni quotes an anonymous opinion that the ta‘abbud of the 
Prophet was meditation (tafakkur).*5 

The discussion of the term in al-Qastallani’s Irshad does not add much to 
our understanding of the meaning of the expression. Tahannuth is identified 
with ta‘abbud; ta'abbud is identified with khalwa, which was, however, the 
cause or means of ta‘abbud. Further, tahannuth is stated to be one of the three 
‘tbädät, and lastly ta‘abbud is stated to be contemplation. 

The mention of the word s‘takafa in connexion with tahannuth does not, by 
itself, lend more definition to the obscure expression tahannuth. It is note- 
worthy that the expression s‘takafa is used for tahannatha in the traditions 
recorded by Abū Nu‘aym 36 and al-Suyiiti,?” stating that the Prophet vowed 
to sojourn with Khadija for a month at Hira’. 

The identification of ta‘abbud with tahannuth raised consequently the 
question of the religious basis of this devotion, the ta‘abbud of the Prophet. 


#3 Al-Kirmaini, Sharh Sahih al Bukhärt, Cairo, 1932, x, 32; Abū ‘Amr read the word 
yatahannafu (ibid.) ; al-'Ayni, ‘Umdat al-gari’, 1, 58. 

14 Räghib al-Isfahàánt, al-Mufradat, Cairo, 1324/1906-7, 182, e.v. bnih; Ibn Hajar, Fath 
al-bari, 1,18; al-Kirmünl, op. oit., 1,32; al-Zarkashi, Sharh Sahih al-Bukhäri, 1, 6 ; al-Zamakh- 
ahari, al-Fd’tg, ed. al-Baj&wI and Abu 'l-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo, 1945, 1, 250; Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Nihdya, s.v. nth; L'A and T'A, s.v. bath. It is noteworthy that beside the definition 
‘removing sin from oneself, keeping away from ain ' there is also a definition ‘ acting so (yaf'alu 
flan) as to cause sin to be removed’ (al-Nihdya, T" A, L'A, eto.). And see al-“ Ayni, ‘Umdat 
al-qüri', x, 58. (Tahannatha means as well ° to commit a gin ' and belongs to the addad. See Ibn 

— al-Dahhän al-Nahwi, ‘al-Adddd’, in Nafá'is al-makhjijat, ed. Muhammad Hasan Al Yasin, 
Baghdad, 1964, 96; and see al-Zurgani, Shark al-mawdhib, 1, 210, 1. 20.) 

35 Al-Qastallani, Irshad al-sari, Cairo, 1826/1908-9, 1, 172; and see Ibn Zahire, ai-Jüm4' 
al-latif fs fadh Makkata wa-ahlihd wa-bina^s 'Lbayts 'l-sharif, Cairo, 1921, 342. 

3¢ Abū Nu‘aym, Dald’sl al-nubuwwa, 171, 1. 8, anna rasüla 'llahi nadhara an ya'takifa shahran 
huwa wa-Khadijatu bi-Hirá'a. 

87 Al. Suyüti, al-Durr al-manthtr, vr, 369, 1. 5. 
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Opinions varied about whether the ta‘abbud was according to the shari'a of 
Ibrahim or Müsá or ‘Îsa or Nüh or Adam or according to the shari'a of some 
of his predecessors, or whether he did or did not follow before his Call any 
other shart'a.?8 

On the form of his ta‘abbud at Hira’, Siraj al-Bulqayni could plainly state 
that the manner of the ta‘abbud was not specified in the traditions which he 
had perused.*® 


HI 


Modern scholars have been divided in their opinions as to the origin of the 
term tahannuth and its meaning, and have reached a number of divergent 
conclusions. | 

Sprenger collected & good deal of material about the beginning of the 
revelation 3° and took great pains to analyse the various traditions. He con- 
sidered tahannuth as a * Kraftausdruck ’ repeated by the men of hadith in almost 
all versions of this tradition. ‘ Em unverdaulicher Ausdruck ’ sums up Sprenger's 
view of the word. He based his opinion about the character of the sojourn of 
the Prophet on Mt. Hira’ on a passage of Bal‘ami’s translation of al-Tabari, 
Sprenger refutes the possibility of devotional practices of the Meccans at Hira’ 
as incompatible with the spirit of the Jahiliyya and supposes that Hira’ served 
as a summer resort for these Meccans who could not afford to spend the summer 
in al-Ta’if or Wadi Qura. Muhammad dwelt in the hot month of Ramadan 
in a cave at Hira’. One may imagine—continues Sprenger—that he might have 
pitched a tent in front of the cave; of course, he could not find there a place 
for his wife and children: the cave was too small.5 

Nóldeke rendered tahannuth by ' living a solitary life’. Pautz—quoting 
the tradition of Ibn Ishaq with the gloss tabarrur—renders it by * Andachts- 
übungen '.34 

Grimme renders the gloss of Ibn Ishaq, al-tabarrur, by ‘fromm sein’. He 
also records the gloss of Ibn Hisham, tahannuf, explaining it by ‘sich für 
sündig halten ' and follows it by a question mark. Quoting the gloss ta'abbud 

28 See al-Zurg&ni, Shark al-mawàahib, 1, 210; al-Jahiz, al-‘Uthmaniyya, 308, ult. (al-Tak&fr) ; 
al-Mawardi, A‘lam al-nubuwwa, Cairo, 1935, 173-4; al-‘Aynl, ‘Umdat al-gars’, 1, 72. 

139 Al-Halabi, Insan al-‘uyiin, 1, 271; on al-Siréj al-Bulqayni see al-Sam‘ani, Ansab, n, 
p. 317, n. 7. 

30 A, Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, zweite Auflage, 1, 330-49. 

31 ibid., 330 : ° In Traditionen kommen nicht selten Kraftausdrticke und obsolete Worte vor, 
und diese werden gewóhnlich in allen, dem Sinne nach auch so verschiedenen Versionen einer und 
derselben Erzählung festgehalten: die Kraftausdrücke, weil sie den Ueberlieferern gefielen, die 
obsoleten, unverstindlichen Worte, weil sie sie nicht verdauen konnten und darunter etwas 
mysterióses suchten, und auch weil sie sich darauf etwas einbildeten, mit solohen gelehrten 
Brooken um sich werfen zu können. Ein soloher unverdaulicher Ausdruck ist in dieser Tradition 
tahannoth ’. 

31 ibid., 205-6. | 

33 Th. Nôldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, bearbeitet von F. Schwally, Leipzig, 1909, r, 84: 
t... als er noch in den Bergen ein einsames Leben führte (tahannatha) '. 

*4 O. Pautz, Muhammeds Lehre von der Offenbarung, Leipzig, 1898, 16; and gee ibid., 17, 
° yatahannaths, “ andüchtig war ’” *. 
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of the tradition of al-Bukhäri he asks whether it did not mean a kind of service 
at the temple (‘ eine Art Tempeldienst °) like the later Mtujawir.?5 

Tor Andrae renders tahannuth (like Pautz), by ‘ einsame Andachtsübungen ’ 
and finds similarity between these practices and the practices of Syrian 
Christianity.39 

Buhl does not differ from Andrae in his rendering of the expression. He 
defines it, however, more precisely: ‘eine asketische Observanz, die die 
Mekkaner im Monat Ramadan auf dem Berge Hira’ vollzogen haben und die 
im Fasten und sexueller Enthaltsamkeit bestand 8 

Hirschfeld suggests that tahannuth is nothing but the Hebrew tehsnnoth 
° prayers ’, a word very common among the Jews to express voluntary devotions 
apart from official liturgy. ‘There is little doubt’, says Hirschfeld, ' that 
Muhammad heard this word often m Medina before he framed his report of the 
affair and employed it readily on account of its strange and sacred character.’ 39 

Lyall accepts Hirschfeld’s suggestion about the Hebrew origin of the word 
tahannuth, rejects the connexion between tahannuf and tahannuth, and thinks 
that ‘the proposal to take tahannuth as a private formation, doing that by 
which a sin is expelled, appears to be unnecessary 60 

Caetani is inclined to accept Hirschfeld’s suggestion ; he remarks, however, 
that it may be a more modern expression used in the legendary story about the 
Call to Prophecy in the second part of the first century of the Hijra, although 
it cannot be excluded that the word was known in the time of Muhammad in 
Mecca and might denote retirement into solitude and prayer.“ 

W. M. Watt gives a compound version of the views quoted. He suggests that 
Muhammad’s going to Hira’ ‘ might be a method of escaping from the heat of 
Mecca in an unpleasant season for those who could not afford to go to al- 
Taif’ 4#: 'Judaeo-Christian influence, such as the example of monks, or a 
little personal experience ’, continues Watt, ‘ would show the need and desira- 
bility of solitude °’. ‘ The precise meaning and derivation of tahannuth ', says 
Watt, ‘is uncertain, though it is evidently some sort of devotional practice. 
The best suggestion is perhaps that of H. Hirschfeld, that it comes from the 
Hebrew tehinnot or tehinnoth, meaning prayers for God's favour. The meaning 
may have been influenced by the Arabic root, however. Hinth is properly the 


35 FL Grimme, Mohammed, Münster, 1892, 1, p. 10, n. 1. 

36 Tor Andrae, Mohammed, sein Leben und Glaube, Göttingen, 1932, 34-5. 

37 F. Buhl, Das Leben Muhammeds, 134: ‘um sich Andachtsübungen hinzugeben...’; 
ممع‎ ibid., p. 68, n. 167. 

*5 ibid., p. 88, n. 244. 

39 H. Hirschfeld, New researches into the composition and exegesis of the Qoran, London, 
1902, 19. 

19 Ch. J. Lyall, ‘ The words Hanif and Muslim ', JRAS, 1903, 780. 

4 L, Caetani, Annals dell Islam, Milano, 1905, x, 222, * Introduzione ’, $ 208, n. 2. 

44 W. M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, London, 1953, 44 : this opinion of Watt’s is reminiscent 
of the proposition of Sprenger mentioned above, which is not, however, referred to by Watt. 

* op. cit., 44. There seems to be some connexion between the proposition of Tor Andrae 
and the opinion of Watt; Tor Andrae is not mentioned. 
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violation of or failure to perform an oath, and so more generally sin; and 
tahannuth is accordingly said to mean ‘ doing some work so as to escape from 
sin or crime ". The use of the word tahannuth here is probably a mark that the 
material is old and m this respect genuine.’ 4 

In his article ‘ Hanif’ Watt repeats the assertion that tahannuth is almost 
certainly from Hebrew and means devotional exercises. 15 

Bell remarks that tahannuth is explained as meaning ‘worship’. The real 
meaning of the word, says Bell, is uncertain, but is probably something like 
° bewailing of sin ”.4 Bell, doubting the truth of the story, argues as follows : 
* That tahannuth was a Quraish practice may well be doubted, because of the 
character of the Meccans as depicted in the Koran, the absence of any record. 
of such a practice in pre-Islamic Arabia, and the fact that the Koran makes 
no reference to any such practice. In fact, the ascetic note m such a practice 
was entirely alien to Mohammed’s nature, and the accompanying fasts, so 
often imaginatively decked out even by Western scholars, as predisposing 
the future prophet to seeing visions at this stage, have no support whatever in 
the early parts of the Koran. Fasting was not introduced until the Medinan 
period, and then as an imitation of Jewish practice.... The whole story is the 
invention of a later age. It is founded probably on Christian ascetic practice *.4” 

Chelhod, stressing the ambivalence of the root Anf, compares it with hnth, 
remarking that it is probable that Anth is derived from knf. The meaning of 
hinth is perjury ; tahannuth means refusal (' rejet ") of paganism.*® 

None of the opinions about the meaning of tahannuth quoted above seems 
entirely satisfactory. Sprenger’s proposition about Hira’ as ‘ summer resort ' 
for the Prophet was rejected by Caetani, who considered the whole story of 
little historical value.*? 

The opinion of Nüldeke about Muhammad's life of solitude in the mountains 
fits the tradition of al-Bukhari and corresponds to the idea of ‘hala’, seclusion ; 
khala@’ cannot, however, be rendered by tahannuth. Neither does it agree with 
the tradition of Ibn Ishaq, where it is explicitly stated that the Prophet went 
out to Hira’ with his family. 

Fasting—as assumed by Buhl—cannot be accepted; sources do not 
mention fasting by the Prophet at Hira’ at all.5° Further: the tradition of 
al-Bukhari on which Buhl relied states explicitly that the Prophet used to come 
back in order to take provisions for his sojourn. According to the tradition of 
Ibn Ishaq the Prophet went out to Hira’ with Khadija and thus the idea of 
sexual abstention seems to be excluded. 


44 op. cit., 44; Watt quotes in & note the contrasting opinion of Caetani. 

45 EI, second ed., a.v. hanif. 

4 R, Bell, * Mohammed's Call’, Moslem World, xx1v, 1, 1934, p. 13, n. 1. 

47 ibid., 16; and see idem, Introduction to the Qur'an, Edinburgh, 1953, 104-5: ‘it was 
apparently some sort of pious exercise expressing repentance or doing penance for sin’. 

48 J. Chelhod, Introduction à la sociologie de Islam, Paris, 1058, 137. 

4° Caetani, op. cit., ° Introduzione ', $ 208, n. 1. 

59 See Bell, art. cit., 16 (quoted in n. 46 above). 
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Hirschfeld’s assumption about the derivation of the word tahannuth from 
the Hebrew tehinnoth was convincingly refuted by Goitein : this Hebrew word, 
states Goitein, was used in that technical sense only in far later times." 

Grimme's rendering for tahannuth, ' sich sündig halten °’, is not based on 
lexicographical grounds. Ta‘abbud here cannot be connected with the later 
mujäutr, denoting ' service at the Temple °. 

Whether the Prophet was influenced by Christian monks as suggested by 
Andrae or whether his ‘ crise mystique’ was influenced by the hunafa’ as 
assumed by Blachére 5? cannot be discussed here.53 

It is doubtful whether yujawtru can be translated ‘ to pray in seclusion °, as 
was rendered by Guillanme,5 or whether tabarrur may be rendered by 
* religious devotion 7.55 

Bell's assertion about the ‘absence of any record of such a practice in 
pre-Islamic Arabia ’ is not accurate: there are some records of such tahannuth. 
His opinion about the character of Quraysh cannot be discussed within the 
limits of the present article. The question of whether ascetic practices were 
alien to the Prophet or not may be preceded by a discussion of the question of 
whether tahannuth is an ascetic practice. 


IV 


The expression tahannuth occurs not only in the tradition about the Call of 
the Prophet. Stories in which this expression appears may be quoted here. 

There is a significant tradition reported by Muhammad b. Habib about an 
alliance made between a leader of al-Harith b. ‘Abd Manat b. Kinana, a tribal 
group which entered the federation of the Ahabish 56 and a clan of Quraysh. 
The leader, Khalid b. al-Harith b. ‘Ubayd b. Taym b. ‘Amr b. al-Harith b. 
Mabdhül b. al-Harith b. ‘Abd Manat b. Kimäna, came to Mecca. Every clan 
of Quraysh was eager to get him as its ally. Every clan invited him to be its 
guest or offered to give him one of its daughters in marriage. Khalid did not 
want to give preference to any one of those clans. He asked for a delay of 
three days and ‘he went out to Hira’ and practised ta‘abbud three nights on 
the top of the mountain and went down’. He decided to be an ally of the 
(clan of the) first man whom he would meet. The first man was ‘Abd ‘Auf b. 
“Abd al-Harith b. Zuhra b. Kilab. He tied his garment with the garments of 
‘Abd ‘Auf, took his hand, and they continued until they entered the masjid 


V B. D. Goitein, Studies in Islamic history and institutions, Leiden, 1966, p. 93, n. 2. 

š: R. Blachére, Le problème de Mahomet, Paris, 1952, 37. 

55 See H. A. R. Gibb, ° Pre-Islamic monotheism in Arabia’, Harvard Theological Review, 
uv, 4, 1962, 269-80. 

54 A. Guillaume (tr.), The life of Muhammed, 105. 

55 ibid. 

56 See Muhammad b. Habib, al-Muhabbar, ed. Ise Lichtenstaedter, Hyderabad, 1942, 178 
(al-Härith b. ‘Abd Man&t b. Kinäns were inoluded in the organization of the Hums), 267 ; 
al-Balaidhurl, An«áb al-ashraf, MS, f. 959a ; Ibn al-Kalbi, JamAarat al-nasab, MS, f. 48b et seq. ; 
W. Caakel, Camarat an-nasab, Leiden, 1968, xz, 145 ; Watt, Muhammed at Mecca, 154 et seq. ; 
al-'Igüámi, Sim} al-nuj&m al-‘awdls, Cairo, 1880/1960-1, 1, 192 inf. 
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al-haräm (i.e. the Ka/ba—K); they stood at the House and the alliance was 
accomplished.” 

The expression occurring in this tradition is ta‘abbada. It is exactly the 
expression used for glossing the word tahannuth in some of the traditions of 
the Call to Prophecy. The setting in which ta‘abbud takes place in this tradition 
deserves to be stressed. Ta‘abbud is practised before making an important 
decision and is followed by a solemn ceremony at the Ka‘ba. It seems to be 
quite clear that the expression ‘a‘abbada in this tradition corresponds to the 
expression tahannatha in the tradition of the Call to Prophecy and in the 
traditions about the practices of Quraysh mentioned below. In these traditions 
the tahannuth is followed by a circumambulation of the Ka‘ba several times 
before the mutahannith returns to his home. 

Several traditions about the Hanif Zayd b. “Amr b. Nufayl are connected 
with Hira’; in some of them tahannuth or a similar expression occurs. Tbn- 
Ishaq reports that Zayd was expelled from Mecca and sojourned at Hira’.5® 
Al-Baladhuri records that Zayd ‘pitched a tent at Hira’ practising in it 
tahannuth. He withdrew from Quraysh and they named him al-Rahib. He died 
and was buried inside Mt. Hira’’.5* Ibn Habib reports about him that he 
practised tahannuf at Hira’.®° This tradition seems to have been recorded with 
a significant variant: kana yakhruju ls ’l-tahawwub-.(or li ’l-tahayyub). Tahaw- 
wub is glossed by al-ta‘abbud wa ’l-tajannub h Uma’ tham (ta‘abbud and refraining 
from sin).® 

The first man who practised tahannuth at Hira’ is said to have been ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib. A tradition with the 22020 al-Waqidi— Abdullah b. Ja‘far— 
Makhrama b. Naufal—al-Zuhri relates that ‘he was the first who practised 
tahannuth at Hira’. (Tahannuth, says the gloss, is ta’ alluh and tabarrur.) When 
the moon of Ramadan appeared he used to enter Hira’ and did not leave till 
the end of the month and fed the poor. He was distressed by the iniquity 
of the people of Mecca and would perform circumambulation of the Ka‘ba 
many times ’.® 

A tradition recorded by al-Baladhuri gives some information about 


57 Muhammad b. Habib, al-Munammag, ed. Khursheed Ahmad Fariq, Hyderabad, 1964, 
288: fa-kharaja ila Hirá'a fa-ta'abbada tilka "Lthalátha fi ra’ sihi thumma nazala. 

58 Ibn Hiahám, al-Sira, r, 246; al-Kalá'i, al-Tkisfa', ed. H. Massé, Alger-Paris, 1931, r, 320 ; 
Ibn ‘Asäkir, Tahdhid ta'rikh, vr, 29, 1. 9; Ibn Kathir, al-Sira al-nabawiyya, 1, 154-6 (but the 
words fa-nazala Hirá'a are omitted); and see Ibn ‘Asakir, op. oit., VI, 34; Ibn Kathir, op. oit., 
r, 102; alSuyut, al Khasü’is al-kubra, 1, 24, 1. 3 from bottom; al-Dhahabi, Siyar alam al- 
nubala’, ed. Salih al-Din al-Munajjid, Cairo, 1958, I, 86, 90. 

# Al-Balidhurl, Ansüb al-ashrdf, MS, f. 867b; and see Ibn Sad, Tabagdi, Beirut, 1957, ru, 
881: he was buried inside Hiri’. 

69 Al-Munammagq, 582, |. 8. 

#1 Abū ‘Ubayd, Gharib al-badith, ed. M. ‘Abd al-Mu'id Khan, Hyderabad, 1965, 1x, 21; and 
see the explanation of tahawwub on the authority of Aba ‘Ubayd in L'A, s.v. Awb, where the 
story of Zayd b. ‘Amr is not, however, recorded. 

62 Al-Baladhuri, Ansad, 1, 84; see DahlAn, Sira, 1, 20 sup. (on margin of the Sira Halabiyya) ; 
al-Zurg&ni, Sharh al-mawithib, 1, TL: ...idhd dakhala shahru ramadäna sa‘idahu wa-aj'ama 
"L-masükina . ... 
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Qurashites who practised tahannuth at Hira’ (the ?snad is: Muhammad b. 
Sa‘d—al-Waqidi—Talha b. ‘Amr—Ibn ‘Abbas): ‘When the month of 
Ramadan began people of Quraysh—these intending tahannuth—aused to leave 
for Hira’ and stayed there a month and fed the poor who called on them. 
When they saw the moon of Shawwal they (descended and) did not enter their 
homes until they had performed the circumambulation of the Ka'ba for a week. 
The Prophet used to perform it (1.e. this custom) 53 

It is noteworthy that in both these traditions about tahannuth at Hira’, the 
one about “Abd al-Muttalib and the one about the people of Quraysh, two 
elements are emphasized: the feeding of the poor and the ritual practices of 
the circumambulation of the Ka‘ba, a token of the veneration of the House. 
These are exactly the elementa of tahannuth as related in the tradition of Ibn 
Ishaq about the Call of Prophecy. 

A group of traditions about tahannuth is connected with the person of 
Hakim b. Hizäm and refers to his deeds in the period before he embraced Islam. 
A tradition (with the ssndd al-Zuhri—'Urwa b. al-Zubayr—Hakim b. Hizäm) 
runs as follows: ' Hakim b. Hizäm asked the Prophet: What is your opinion 
about things which I used to do, practising thus tahannuth (a-ra'ayta umiiran 
kuntu atahannathu sha) in the period of the Jahiliyya, viz. doing good to my 
people, freeing slaves and giving alms ; shall I be rewarded for it ? The Prophet 
answered : You embraced Islam having the credit of the good (deeds of your) 
past ”.64 

In another tradition recorded on the authority of Hakim b. Hizàm, Hakim 
says about himself: ‘I was a man of good luck in trade. I never bought a thing 
without gaining profit (scil. in selling). Quraysh used to send their merchandise 
and I used to send my merchandise (scil. separately). It happened sometimes 
that a man from among them (i.e. the Quraysh) asked me to allow him to share 
with me in his expenditures (scil. concerning the merchandise), aiming by it 
(scil. to benefit from) the good luck in (the profit of) my merchandise (I 
refused—K) and that (was) because of this, viz. whatever I got of profit I used 
to spend (tahannathtu biu) it (partly ?) or wholly, intending by that (deed) the 
increase of wealth and (increase of) friendship (al-mahabba) in the clan '.95 


¢ Al-Balädhuri, Ansüb, 1, 105. 

** Al-Bukhäri, al-Adab al-mufrad, ed. Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib, Cairo, 1379/1959-60, p. 38, 
no. 70, under the heading Bab man wasala rahimahu fi ’l-jahiliyyats thumma aslama (and see the 
references given by the editor); al-Zubayr b. Bakkär, Jamharat nasab Quraysh, ed. Mahmiid 
Muh, Shakir, Cairo, 1881/1961-2, I, 362, no. 637 (see the parallela recorded by the editor); 
L'A, T'A, and Ibn al-Athir, Nihäya, s.v. bnih, with a comment ay atagarrabu sla Wahi ta ala 
bi-af'ülin fi "-3iMayyat ; al-Nabulusi, Dhakhdä'ir al-mawärith, Cairo, 1934, I, 198, no. 1790 ; 
and see Abii ‘Awäna, Musnad, Hyderabad, 1862/1943, r, 72-8 (tahannuth is glossed by ta'abbud, 
p. 72); in & variant of this tradition Hakim, assured by the Prophet that he would receive the 
reward for his tahannuth in the period of the Jahiliyya, promises to do as a Muslim these deeds 
which he did as a pagan. These deeds in the Jahiliyya are explained as freeing 100 slaves and 
driving 100 victims for sacrifice at Mecca (soil. to feed the people; another version, ibid.: and 
providing 100 men with camels). 

¢ Al-Zubayr b. Bakkär, op. cit., 1, 371, no. 646. 
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In a very similar passage Hakim states: ‘I used to make many profits 
and I used to distribute them among the poor of my people—and we did not 
worship anything (wa-nahnu là na‘budu shay'an)—intending the (increase of) 
wealth and friendship in the clan ’.6* In this tradition the word tahannatha is 
missing. But the phrase fa-a‘tdu ‘ala fugara’s gaumi explains the action of 
tahannuth and the motive of the deed is given in an explanatory phrase: 
kuntu waliyu l-birra fi '"Ljahsliyyats ‘I used to perform good deeds towards 
kinsmen in the Jahiliyya ’. 

It is evident that the expression tahannatha in the traditions of Hakim b. 
Hizüm denotes good deeds towards poor kinsmen, freeing of slaves, giving alms 
to the needy and poor. That is plainly indicated in the tradition of al-Bukhari 
on the authority of Hakim b. Hizim: the word atahannathu is followed by an 
explicative phrase: min stlatin wa-'atàqatin wa-sadagatin. Tahannuth here is 
identical with the term birr. This is indeed confirmed by another version of 
this tradition ; L'A s.v. brr records the tradition as follows: a-ra’ayta umtiran 
kuntu abrartuha. This expression is glossed : ay aflubu biha ’l-birra wa ‘l1hsäna 
tla 'L-nàss wa "l-taqarruba da ° Haha tatala. The first part of this gloss is accurate ; 
but the second part, wa ‘l-tagarruba tla 'Uāhi ta'ülá, is a Muslim interpretation 
of a Jahiliyya tradition. 

The sentence inserted in the tradition of Hakim quoted above, wa-nahnu 
là na‘budu shay an, is significant. It indicates that his birr, or his tahannuth, 
was not connected with ritual practices. A line is thus drawn between the 
tahannuth of Hakim b. Hizam, consisting of good deeds, and the tahannuth of 
the leader of al-Harith b. ‘Abd Manat of Kinäna, Zayd b. ‘Amr, and the 
tahannuth of the Prophet according to the tradition of the Call as recorded by 
al-Bukhari in which only the ta‘abbud is mentioned. The tahannuth of ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib, the tahannuth of some groups of Quraysh, and the fahannuth of the 
Prophet according to the tradition of Ibn Ishäq included two elements: 
ta‘abbud and tabarrur. It consisted in feeding the poor and in the practice of 
veneration at the Ka ba. 

The traditions about Hakim b. Hizäm are apparently very early ones and 
the expression tahannuth in these traditions is, no doubt, original. The argument 
of Sprenger *7 that the tradition is forged (° gewiss unecht') and fairly late 
(* ziemlich neu °) is unfounded. If there were any doubt about the usage of the 
term tahannuth in the tradition of the talk of Hakim with the Prophet, the 
expression tahannuth is evidently genuine in the story of his deeds towards his 
kinsmen. Here there was no need to put im the word tahannatha. 

There is also no reason to entertain doubts about the genuineness of the 
expression éahannuth in the traditions about the practices of Quraysh at Hira’. 
The feeding of the poor at Hira’ in the month of Ramadan belonged to the 
category of birr. The identity of tahannuth with birr is plainly seen m a state- 


** Al-Zubayr b. Bakkär, op. oit., I, 867, no. 644; and see Ibn 'Asakir, T'aÀdAib ta'rikh, IV, 
414; al-Dhahabi, Siyar a‘lam al-nubald’, ed. As'ad Talas, Cairo, 1962, m, 32, I. 1-2. 
87 Sprenger, op. oit., 1, 331, ll. 16-20. 
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ment of Mutahhar b. Tahir where it is also seen that this was the Prophet's only 
purpose in practising tahannuth : wa-kana Qurayshun yatahannathüna bi-Hira' 
ft Ramadina wa-käna rasülu `Hahbs yaf'alu dhahka lt-annahu min al-bir 
° Quraysh used to practise tahannuth during the month of Ramadan and the 
Prophet did it because it was a kind of good deed towards his fellow men 
(birr) ^.*5 The meaning attached to tahannatha here fully corresponds to the 
meaning of the traditions of Hakim, as pointed out above, and to the meaning 
of the tradition of the Call to Prophecy in the Stra of Ibn Ishäq. Muhammad's 
reinterpretation and revaluation of this simple meaning of the Jahili term of 
birr were fully explamed by H. A. R. Gibb : ‘ In its secular use the root (i.e. birr) 
indicates the paternal and filial relation, with its attitudes of affection, 
obedience and loyalty. To Muhammad, as to all other prophetic teachers, the 
test of true belief lay in character and works. If the repeated insistence of the 
Koran upon good works were not enough, it would be conclusively proved by 
the.comprehensive definition of birr in the noble verse Sūra 2, 172: not only 
belief in God, the Last Day, the angels, the Scripture and the prophets, but 
charity to all for the love of God, steadfastness in prayers, loyalty to the 
plghted word, and patience under all afflictions—these are the qualities that 
mark out the truly believing and the truly God-fearing. Birr is thus the crown 
of true belief, when the believer at last realizes and responds to the ever- 
presence of God in all his thoughts and conduct ”.% In the light of this passage 
we can understand the essential changes in the Muslim interpretation of birr 
and consequently in the meaning of tahannuth which is identical with birr. 
In the tradition of Ibn Ishaq about the Call it denotes thus merely good deeds, 
charity and giving alms to the poor. 

A crucial question which remains to be answered is that of the sojourn on 
Mt. Hira’. Why did these groups of Quraysh who practised tahannuth perform 
it there ? The answer can be gauged from the traditions quoted above including 
variants of tahannuth. Hira’ was a manstk, a place of ritual practices of some 
groups of Quraysh; these practices were apparently connected with the 
veneration of the Ka‘ba. ‘This assumption is confirmed by such terms as 
tanassaka, jawara, s'takafa, ta‘abbada, and the significant sentence in all the 
traditions (except these of Hakim) about the numerous circumambulations of 
the Ka‘ba. The word ta‘abbada in the tradition of Khalid b. al-Harith of the 
‘Abd Manat of Kinàna indicates various practices (probably austerities, hard- 
ships, and perhaps some good deeds) connected with the cult of the Ka'ba. 
This assumption is further confirmed by an interesting interpretation recorded 
by al-Halabi: ‘The Prophet used to sojourn (scil. on Mt. Hira’) feeding the 


68 Al. Bad’ wa ‘Lia'rikh, ed. Huart, rv, 141. 

** FL À. R. Gibb: Studies on the civilization of Islam, ed. B. J. Shaw and W. R. Polk, Boston, 
1962, 1901-2; and see the significant traditions about a peculiar kind of birr of the J&hiliyya 
versus tugd of Islam: Ibn Qutayba, Tafsir gharib al-Qur'an, ed. Ahmad Saqr, Cairo, 1958, 76 ; 
al-Suyüti, al-Durr al-manthür, x, 204; and see T. Izuteu, The siruciure of the ethical terms in the 
Koran, Tokyo, 1959, 210-12. 


THE HISPANO-ARAB GARDEN 
ITS PHILOSOPHY AND FUNCTION 


By JAMES Dıokre 


The literary genres of nawriyat and raudiyät, the description respectively of 
flowers and gardens, figure amongst those most cultivated by Hispano-Arab 
poets, and it would be superfluous to identify all the poets who found in a 
garden the most congenial source of their inspiration. One case must suffice : 
that of Ibn Khafaja, styled al-jannän ‘the gardener’ on account of the 
predilection he showed for this genre. Just as the full understanding of Graeco- 
Roman poetry is impossible unless the reader know what such plants as laurel, 
ivy, and myrtle signified to the ancients, the study of Arab gardening is 

~ important in superlative degree for the correct interpretation of Arabic poetry. 
But this is not the only point of contact between gardening and literature : 
for, by strange comcidence, the normal critical procedure used in analysing a 
work of literature, namely to consider it under its dual aspect of form and 
content, is equally applicable to garden design and we purpose here first to 
discover the plan or form of the Hispano-Arab garden and then to examine its 
content or flora. 

Unfortunately the evidence on which an authentic reconstruction of the 
Andalusian garden could be based is tenuous m the extreme. The numerous 
allusions in poetry to flowers and fountains rarely or never specify the context 
in which they appeared. The gardens of the Alcázar at Seville, all too frequently 
eulogized as a fusion of the Arab and Spanish traditions, are neither the one 
nor the other but represent the typical Italian garden introduced into Spain 

^ during the Renaissance. The gardens of the Partal in the Alhambra at Granada 
enjoy no more antiquity than 40 years, and with their box-edging, ubiquitous 
ivy, and enormous Versaillesque perspectives in the style of Le Nôtre, are 
diametrically opposed to the Muslim sensibility with its emphasis on the inti- 
mate and the within. There remain, nevertheless, certain invaluable archaeo- 
logical data which, combined with the literary descriptions and the evidence 
furnished by Muslim garden design outside Spain, permit the reconstruction in 
plan and in detail of the Hispano-Arab garden." 

The Arab love of gardens stems from the fear and antipathy which the 
Oriental has always felt for nature in its hostile aspect of the desert which 
signified for him death, aridity, and the resort of ogres and evil spirits.2 The 


1 The only comprehensive study of the Islamic garden ever undertaken is, to the best of my 
knowledge, contained in a paper (‘Les jardins de "Islam ") read by Georges Marçais to the 
-. Association of Muslim Students at Algiers in 1941 and subsequently published in Education 
algérienne, Alger-Baconnier, 1941, but more accessible in Mélanges d'histoire et d'archéologie de 
l'Occident musulman, Algiers, 1957, I, 283-44. More limited in scope despite ite title is Annamarie 
Schimmel’s ‘ Al Junaina.  AlLazühir wa 'Lbasatin fi hadärat al-Muslimin’, Fikr wa-Fann 
(Hamburg), 1, 2, 1963, 45-61. l 
* The Arab attitude to the desert is more ambiguous and complex than this, but in the 
question of gardens only the negative side of this ambivalence concerns us. 
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Qur'an abounds in accounts of Paradise (aljanna ‘ the Garden °) 3 in the form 
of a garden with plenteous shade and with water everywhere: ‘ And as for 
those who believe and do righteous works We will cause them to enter gardens 
underneath which rivers flow, to dwell therem eternally: they shall have 
purified companions, and We will cause them to enter abundant shade '.* 
Indeed one can understand neither the Islamic garden nor the attitude of the 
Muslim toward his garden until one realizes that the terrestrial garden is con- 
sidered a reflection or rather an anticipation of Paradise. 

This being the case it is no cause for wonder that the Islamic garden should 
embody cosmological concepts. In Persian: ceramics approximately datable to 
4000 8.0. the world—represented by a plaque or bowl—appears symmetrically 
divided into four zones by two axes forming a cross ; at the point of intersection 
a pool is depicted : in other words, there at the focal point of the world the 
Spring of Life breaks surface.5 This iconography, closely connected with the 
‘mandala’ of Buddhist iconography, expresses a vision of the universe, a life- 
symbol which, by virtue of its adoption by the conquering Arabs, was distributed 
throughout the entire extent of their Empire. In this manner the Iranian garden 
came to constitute the prototype of the Islamic garden. A garden is, of course, 
one of the commonest life-symbols, and a garden designed in accordance with 
this archetype (using the term in its Jungian connotation of ‘race memory ’) 
constitutes the world in microcosm. The word firdaus stands for both garden 
and Paradise; in like fashion rauda indifferently signifies garden and mauso- 
leum, indicating that the garden frequently served as a burial-place where the 
owner, inadequately satisfied with the pleasures it had given bim whilst he 
lived, wanted to continue enjoying them even in death and where—symboli- 


3 Analogically the etymology of ‘ Paradise’ in European languages reveals the primitive 
meaning of the word as ' garden’, since it is derived from the Greek rapdóecoos (of Persian 
derivation and signifying pleasure-park or garden) which is the word used in the Septuagint for 
the Garden of Eden. : 

4 Süra rv, verse 57. I have not consulted the commentators on the recurrent phrase in 
the Qur’anic descriptions of Paradise, tajr? min tahitha al-anhür ‘ underneath which rivers flow’, 
but two interpretations seem possible. Quite evidently it refers to a Paradisal mount either 
washed by rivers at the foot, as Milton (Paradise lost, m, 30-1) says : 

‘Thee, Ston, and the flowrie Brooks beneath, 

That wash thy hallowd feet, and warbling flow,’ 
or cooled by subterranean rivers, as in the following account, once again quoting from Paradise 
lost (xv, 223-30) : 

‘ Southward through Eden went a river large, 

Nor chang’d his course but through the shaggie hill 

Passed underneath ingulft, for God had thrown 

That Mountain as his Garden mould high rais’d 

Upon the rapid current, which through veins 

Of porous Earth with kindly thirst up drawn, 

Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 

Waterd the Garden....’ 
Howbeit, the image is an archetype which reours constantly whether in literature or seripture. 

5 of. Donald M. Wilber, Persian gardens and garden pavilions, Rutland, Vermont, and 
Tokyo, 1962, 19. This book is incomparably the best work published on any aspect of Ialamio 


gardening 
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cally—he had already entered into Paradise.* The custom of interment in a 
garden rests on an implied reciprocity between heaven and earth, a reciprocity 
whereby natural reality is plastically transformed into its supernatural counter- 
part. In these cases it would be no exaggeration to affirm that the garden’s 
role is eschatological.” In the light of this the well-known hadith, ° Between 
my tomb and my chair (ie. pulpit) there is a garden (rauda) which is one of 
the gardens of Paradise ’, acquires fresh significance.? 

Evidence from non-Spanish sources makes clear the basic organization of 
the Muslim garden: a watercourse flanked with paths forms the main axis 
by which a rectangular enclosure is divided and in relation to which the principal 
elements are distributed.® At right angles to this axis there are one or more 
secondary axes which may not necessarily carry water but simply be transversal 
walks, forming points of division or communication. In the case of the principal 
axis water is indispensable inasmuch as it is used for irrigation purposes. 

Of literary sources we have found only two: one a Cordovan text of the 


* The following verse from the epitaph of the Granadine Sultan Yüsuf III (shahid preserved 
in the Alhambra Archaeological Museum ; transoription in Lafuente y Alcántara, Znscripciones 
árabes de Granada, Madrid, 1860, 60, and in Lévi-Provengal, Inscriptions arabes d'Espagne, 
Leyden and Paris, 1031, 172) makes clearer the aesthetics of this cadre better than any amount 
of description: ° May rainclouds water his grave and revive it, and may the moist garden carry 
to him its fresh perfume '. 

? The custom was very widespread and found perhaps its fullest expression in Persia and the 
Muslim regions of India. The most recent example that I know of is the funerary garden laid out 
in the Urdu Park at Delhi for the interment of Abu 'l-Kalüm Azad, where the famous Indian 
theologian lies buried at the intersection of two asymmetrical axes. As far as Spanish practice 
is concerned by far the best account may be found in Torres Balbis, ° Cementerios hispano- 

- musulmanes ', Al-Andalus, xxv, 1, 1957, 138, where various references are given. The practice 
of siting monuments and even tombs within a garden so as to evoke sensations of not 
unpleasing melancholy in the beholder was revived by the sentimental eighteenth century, 
above all in France where such mausoles proliferated in the romantic ‘jardin anglais’. In 
addition to the well-known case of Rousseau's burial in the park at Ermenonville other examples 
involving lees celebrated personalities are found at Méréville, Morfontaine, Plessis-Chamant, and 
Maupertius. But this morbid indulgence is not really comparable with the Islamic notion of the 
funerary garden as forming the dwelling-place of the deceased, an attitude which finds practical 
expression in the custom of burying the dead in close proximity to à saint's grave precisely in 
order that they might partake of the sanctity of his presence and benefit from the baraka or 
spiritual emanation exuded by his tomb. 

8 In ‘ La Rauda de Medine, cadre de la meditation musulmane sur la destinée du Prophete ’, 
Bulletin de l'Institut Français d' Archéologie (Cairo), LIX, 1960, 241—72 (reprinted in Opera minora, 
Beirut, 1903, Ir, 286-316), Massignon, with the extraordinary penetration characteristic of all 
his work, argues that the organization of the Rauda or Mausoleum of the Prophet at the Madina 
Mosque responds to abstract tendencies in Muslim art to provide & schema or framework for 
religious meditation and even for mystical sublimation. 

* A fuller account than is possible in this brief essay could not afford to negleot the possibility 

ç of Roman influence, particularly in Spain where the Roman irrigation system was still in use 
when the Arabs arrived in 711. One analogy is, however, too important to be overlooked : 
the axial watercourse of the Perso- Arab garden corresponds closely to the ° euripi ' of the Romans, 
notably in the Garden of Agrippa at Rome and in that of Loreius Tibertinus at Pompeii. Parallel 
material, yielding points of comparison as well aa of contact between the Perso-Islamic and the 
Egypto-Hellenistic garden traditions, can be found in Jack Lindsay's Leisure and pleasure in 
Roman Egypi, London, 1965, 248-346. 
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eleventh century and the other a Granadine of the fourteenth. These descrip- 
tions, separated by three centuries, demonstrate that the Arab garden under- 
went no significant changes in the interval. The first text describes the 
garden in Cordova known as Hair al-Zajjali where the famous poet Ibn Shuhaid 
was buried beside his friend the vizier Abii Marwan al-Zajjali whose private 
property the place had been. ' This hair”, writes Ibn Khäqan, ‘is one of the 
most marvellous, most beautiful, and most faultless places [of pleasure]. Its 
courtyard is of pure white marble ; a stream traverses it, wriggling like a snake. 
There is [also] a basin into which all waters fall. The roof [of the pavilion] is 
decorated in gold and blue and in these colours also are decorated the sides and 
various parts. The garden has files of trees symmetrically aligned and its 
flowers smile from open buds. The foliage of the garden prevents the sun 
seeing the ground ; and the breeze, blowing day and night over the garden, is 
loaded with scents.... Abū ‘Amir [ibn Shuhaid] enjoyed therein spells of 
well-being and rest both in the morning and afternoon. Fate gave him at that 
time whatsoever he desired, and the pleasures of sobriety and inebriation 
alternated with each other in his experience. He and the proprietor of the 
garden who is buried alongside him were companions in the youthful pursuit 
of the gratification of the senses and allies in joy.’ !? 

Albeit vague and jejune this description constitutes, nevertheless, a key 
document. Apart from indicating that a garden was viewed as a place suitable 
for voluptuousness the passage gives prominence to the axial watercourse : 
‘wriggling like a snake’ refers in all probability not to the plan but to the 
section, that is to say, at the point at which it reached the sunken, marble-paved 
courtyard in the centre, the water-channel would descend in steps until it 
reached the new level. There the water fell into & central basin over which 
would stand almost certainly the pavilion described. Parallel with the water- 
course were rows of fruit-trees so that the enclosure would be decorative in the 
centre but becoming increasingly functional toward the periphery, forming 
thus not a garden (which is a Renaissance concept) but a ‘hortus’ in the 
Roman and Levantine sense. In the Aleazaba of Málaga there survives a garden 
pavilion contemporaneous with this account : lobulated arches which interlock 
in pure caliphal style support & wooden ceiling. 

Our second text is from Ibn Luyün's poem on agriculture : 11 

° With regard to houses set amidst gardens an elevated site is to be recom- 
mended, both for reasons of vigilance and of layout ; 

and let them have a southern aspect, with the entrance at one side, and on 
an upper level the cistern and well, 


10 21d al-‘iqyan, Bilag, 1288/1860—7, 153. For the location of this garden see Al-Andalus, 
XXIX, 1964, 293-4, where we studied it in the context of Ibn Shuhaid’s biography. 

11 Kitab 1bd@ al-malüha wa-inhà' al-rajáha fi usül sina‘at al-fuldha, in Lerchundi and Simonet, 
Crestomaita ardbigo-espatiola, Granada, 1881, 136. The poem on agriculture, hitherto unpublished 
save in excerpte, has been edited with translation into Spanish by Sta. Joaquina Eguaras, and 
should appear shortly in the series of publications edited by the Escuelas de Estudios Árabes of 
Madrid and Granada. 
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or instead of & well have & watercourse where the water runs underneath 
the shade. 

And if the house have two doors greater will be the security it enjoys and 
easier the rest of its occupant. 

Then next to the reservoir plant shrubs whose leaves do not fall and which 
[therefore] rejoice the sight ; 

and, somewhat further off, arrange flowers of different kinds, and, further 
off still, evergreen trees, 

and around the perimeter climbing vines, and in the centre of the whole 
enclosure a sufficiency of vines ; 

and under climbing vines let there be paths which surround the garden to 
serve as margin. 

And amongst the fruit-trees include the [common] grape-vine similar to a 
slim woman, or wood-producing trees ; 

afterward arrange the virgin soil for planting whatever you wish should 
prosper. 

In the background let there be trees like the fig or any other which does 
no harm ; 

and any fruit-tree which grows big plant it in a confining basin so that its 
mature growth 

may serve as a protection against the north wind without preventing the 
sun from reaching [the plants]. 

In the centre of the garden let there be a pavilion in which to sit, and with 
vistas on all sides, 

but of such a form that no one approaching could overhear the conversation 
within and whereunto none could approach undetected. 

Clinging to it let there be [rambler] roses and myrtle, likewise all manner 
of plants with which a garden is adorned. 

And this last should be longer than it is wide in order that the beholder’s 
gaze might expand in its contemplation.’ 

Although this account reveals a garden more utilitarian in character than 
the Cordovan example it allows us to amplify our conclusions as well as con- 
firming the presence of all the aforementioned features. The pavilion should be 
located precisely in the centre thereby crowning with its cupola the intersection 
of the two axes and should be decked with climbing plants.“ The allusion to 
vine-trellises to shade the paths from the sun proves that the Arabs continued 
the Roman tradition of the pergola, at least in the form of the ‘ berceau’ or 
covered walk. The enclosure—recommends Ibn Luyün—ought to be ‘ longer 

_ than it is wide’ in order that the central kiosk may give on extensive vistas, 
which is to say the garden must be rectangular in outline. Of other flowers the 
author refers only to myrtle, and for a long time I thought that this shrub, 


12 Here archaeology steps in to confirm Ibn Luyün: the excavation of the Patio de la 
Acequia in the Generalife, hereafter referred to, laid bare the bases of columns which must have 
supported a dome over the central crossing. 
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being an evergreen, would also be that intended to shade the pool against 
evaporation (verse 5, above), but had no proof until confirmation came in the 
form of three verses by Ibn Zamrak : 13 


* O Palace of Genil, full is your abode and naught but beauty does your 
garden hold. 

How lovely is your pool! On it the East Wind weaves coats of mail beneath 
the banners which the trees extend ; 

and the myrtle whose down surrounds it is plea enough for anyone whose 
passion is for down ’.15 


The introduction of this shrub to line the pool in the Courtyard of Comares in 
the Alhambra in the late nineteenth century by the architect Contreras was, 
therefore, a happy accident. Starting out from the axial canal there should, 
In the foreground, figure the flowers, in the mid-distance climbing vines and 
fruit-trees whilst in the background would stand fig-trees as wind shelter. 

We have left till the end the archaeological testimony if only to avoid 
falling into the trap of which García Gómez bids us beware, namely, that of 
‘taking as premiss the present structure of oriental gardens '$ Notwith- 
standing, this observation no longer has the force it once enjoyed now that 
excavation has disclosed in the Patio de la Acequia of the Generalife an 
authentic Arab garden of the Middle Ages. Although the immediate motive 
was to repair damage caused by the fire of 1958, the archaeologist Jesüs 
Bermüdez not only found the pavement of the Arab paths, revealing thereby 
the primitive cruciform design of the garden, but, underneath the accumulated 
debris of almost five centuries, located the primitive level of the parterres 
(50 cm. below that of the paths) and even, pierced in the flanking paths of the 
watercourse, the outlet holes which made feasible the irrigation of the flower- 
beds." Now, for some obscure reason, other authorities have disfigured once 
more the Patio de la Ácequia, sealing the outlet holes, burying the Arab level 
under half a metre of earth and debris as before, and planting once more upon 
this false surface the no less false plants unknown to the Arabs. But the plan, 
uneffected by these changes in the garden's third dimension, continues to 
proclaim a chahär bägh, or quadripartite garden, such as Babur might have laid 
out at Agra or Shah ‘Abbas at Isfahan. 


13 apud al-Maqqari, Nafh al-fib, Cairo, 1949, x, 80, ll. 15-17. 

14 This palace still existe in the outakirta of Granada, albeit in a deplorable state of dereliction. 
Still extant also is the large rectangular pool (bahr) alluded to by the poet: measuring 121 x 28 
metres, before it was filled in for cultivation, it must have been spacious enough to invite com- 
parison with the daryücha or ‘ little sea’ type of garden common in Iran. 

15 1 prefer the interpretation of this verse suggested to me by my colleague Dr. J. D. Latham 
to that of Dr. E. García Gómez (Cinco poetas musulmanes, Madrid, 1944, 247). The verse indicates 
that homosexuality, being something reprehensible, requires extenuation, which in this case, the 
dark beauty of the myrtle's foliage, so reminiscent of down on the cheek of a youthful catamite, 
supplies. 

16 Silla del Moro, Madrid, 1948, 111. 

17 See ‘ El Generalife después del incendio de 1968 ', Cuadernos de la Alhambra, 1, 1965, 9-39, 
whence we reproduce the excellent plan by Br. Jesús Bermüdex (fig. 1). 
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Almost the only other Arab garden to survive 15 is the so-called Courtyard 
of the Lions in the Alhambra and here also, when the architect Cendoya had 
the courtyard excavated in order to reinforce with concrete the foundations of 
the surrounding buildings, the stratification of the soil was upset; however, 
Manuel Gómez-Moreno, who witnessed the operation, has said that the Arab 
level was 80 cm. below the present one. This disparity in level between the - 
parterres and the paths had more than one purpose: firstly, it lent added 
prominence to the geometrical character of the enclosure ; secondly, the vegeta- 
tion could never attain such a height as would allow it to interfere with the 
architecture ; and lastly, it converted the garden into a floral carpet where a 
person walking on a path at the level of the blossom had the illusion of treading 
upon a carpet woven with flowers instead of threads. The elevation of the 
walks so as to create a sequence of sunken flower-beds is particularly con- 
spicuous in Indo-Islamic gardens, as, for instance, m the Shalimar Gardens at 
Lahore or in the funerary gardens of the Taj Mahall at Agra and Akbar's 
Mausoleum at Sikandara ; it still persists as an essential feature of almost any 
garden in Morocco.!* The Palace of the Lions was built in order, we are told, 
to beautify a garden, and there is no need to postulate a hypothetical origin in 
the Christian cloister to explain its fundamental difference from other Nasrid 
palaces—all versions on a grander scale of the typical Granadine Arab house— 
but its origin is rather in the Persian garden as is clearly shown by the seven 
superimposed axes of symmetry in accordance with which the columns of the 
colonnades are disposed around the four sides of the courtyard.?? Too well 
known to require description, the fountain the lion-supporters of which we now 
know to be of eleventh-century date, occupies the point of confluence of two 
. water-axes which, before they converge, cool the surrounding rooms in which 
they rise as jets and trickle in narrow conduits down steps into the courtyard 
to be returned to the fountain and spewed forth again from the lions’ maws. 

These two examples, due to their peculiar situation, show how the archi- 
tecture, entering into and influencing the garden, has ended by imposing its 
own personality, but the norm was doubtless much less formal. Both kinds of 
garden were found in juxtaposition in the Generalife: the formal represented 
by the Patio of the Acequia and the informal by the gardens on the upper level, 
gardens of which unfortunately not a vestige remains but for the water-staircase 


18 The possibility of there being another Arab garden under the present Parador de San 
Francisco (inside the walls of the Alhambra) cannot be excluded, because the courtyard of this 
hotel is still crossed by the watercourse of the Muslim palace which anciently occupied the aite. 
Nor can mention be omitted in this context of the immediate predecessor of the Court of the Lions, 
the ruined palace known as the Castillejo in the Vega of Muroia, which dates from the twelfth 
~~ century. See Torres Balbás, ‘ Patios de crucero’, Al-Andalus, xx, 1, 1958, 176-8. 

19 On the Indo-Islamio garden see C. M. Villiers-Stuart, Gardens of the great Mughals, 
London, 1918, passim. Some useful data on Moroccan gardens are contained in Jean Gallotti, 
Le jardin ei la maison arabes au Maroc, Paris, n.d. [but c. 1926], 2 vols. 

* See Georges Margais, ° Remarques sur l'esthétique musulmane”, Annales de l'Insiitui 
d'Études Orientales (Algiers), rv, 1938, 64-9; reprinted in Mélanges d'histoire ei d'archéologie de 
l'Occident musulman, Algiers, 1957, 1, 99-102. 
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which, covered by its vault of laurel-branches, corresponds to the ‘ watercourse 
where the water runs underneath the shade’ of Ibn Luyün. 

By what one can only describe as little less than a miracle, in Vélez Benau- 
dalla, between Granada and Motril, a garden of Arab date has been preserved 
which, its rather utilitarian nature notwithstanding, presents an mvaluable 
testimony. The plan shows how the prototypal Arab garden, of which this 
represents a free interpretation, has suffered severe modifications on being 
adapted to the exigencies of the terrain. For this reason the Vélez garden is 
notable rather for its asymmetry and picturesque properties than for the 
elements we have been analysing in this study. Of these elements the one most 
immediately apparent is the central axis constituted by the watercourse to the 
importance of which there contribute pergolas (exactly as Ibn Luyün recom- 
mends). In the orchard &re several fountains whence the water bursts forth 
under gravitational pressure by virtue of the inferior level they occupy with 
regard to the axial canal. This last runs along the spine of the terrain, thus 
enabling this garden to dispense with the disparity in levels necessary elsewhere, 
because the fall in ground level on either side of the canal suffices for the 
irrigation. The transversal axis, here dislocated from the centre, connects the 
house with the garden by means of a bridge and steps. The pool forms the 
starting-point of an oblique axis whose alignment determines the disposition of 
the decorative zone of the garden, and, by prolongation, this axis meets the 
main one precisely at the point where the latter would normally have been 
bisected by the transversal axis, 

Up to this point we have limited ourselves to the form of the Hispano-Arab 
garden, to the neglect of its content. For the restoration of the primitive 
planting of the Andalusian garden two alternative methods are possible, one 
positive and the other negative. The former consists in ascertaining, on the 
basis of textual sources, which flowers were cultivated in the Arab garden. 
The negative method operates in the inverse direction ; itis applied by excluding 
from the current catalogue of Iberian flora all items imported after the Fall of 
Granada in 1492. This importation had two phases: the first as a consequence 
of the discovery of America in this very year and the second as a result of the 
discoveries made by botanists such as Robert Fortune in the nineteenth 
century. The agaves and prickly pears in the Alcazaba at Malaga form, 
perhaps, the most conspicuous of these anachronisms. Dy using either 
of these methods, or both, it ought to be possible to restore to the Arab palaces 
still surviving in Spain not only the plants of their gardens but also—less 
tangible but perhaps even more evocative—the perfumes with which these 


* Acknowledgements sre due to Sr. Francisco Prieto-Moreno, on pp. 190—1 of whose book 
(Los jardines de Granada, Madrid, 1952) appears the plan which we reproduce here (fig. 2). 

13 Although these prickly pears are an anachronism there oan be no doubt that, in spite of 
the popular belief that this cactus came to Spain from the American continent, there flourished 
on the Mediterranean littoral a species known as Opuntia tuna, because the German traveller 
Münzer saw it there in 1494, only two years after the Reconquest. See Viaje por España y 
Portugal, 1494-1495, Madrid, 1951, 29-32. 
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places overflowed during the Middle Ages. However, in al-Badv‘ ft wasf al-rabv 
* Novelties in description of the spring ' 33 al-Himyari (a Spanish Muslim of the 
eleventh century) lists the names of 20 of the commonest flowers. In the 
sequence of their appearance these are: às: myrtle (alternatively ° arrayán ` 
in Spanish from the other Arabic name rashán)?**; ydsimin: white garden 
jasmine (whose role in Arab gardens was to relieve the monotony of whitewashed 
enclosure walls) ; zayyän : yellow wild jasmine ; bahar : narcissus (rival of the 
rose for the affections of the dear this is the pheasant’s eye narcissus, variegated 
in white, yellow, and green) ; banafsaj : violet (which, being the favourite 
flower of Almanzor, was prominent in the gardens of the ‘Amiriya Palace); khiri 
nammam: mauve stock; khiri asfar: yellow wallflower; marps gadiishi : 
trumpet narcissus ; ward: red rose; sausan: white lily (a frequent symbol of 
purity); khurram: blue iris; maWüfar: water-lily; naur al-lauz: almond- 
blossom ; ughuwdn: marguerite or camomile (the petals of which provided the 
poets with a conceit to describe the beloved’s teeth) ; shagir or shaq al-nu màn : 
poppy (sometimes these terms denote the red anemone) ; naur al-bagilla’ or naur 
al-jerjir : bean-flower ; naur al-ghalsba : ivy-flower ; naur al-rummän : garden 
pomegranate blossom (the fruit as a symbol of the female breast is a poetic 
commonplace): and jullandr: wild pomegranate blossom (the ‘ garden’ 
variety 18 productive, the ‘ wild’ decorative). 

Amongst al-Himyari’s omissions Pérés notes six plants featured in other 
Arabic texts, viz.: habag: basil; khuzüma: lavender; zahr : orange-blossom ; 
garanful : carnation ; mardaqüsh : marjoram ; and dsfía : oleander.® 

But to this catalogue of 26 plants, trees, and shrubs could be added at least 
24 more, to wit: kasha: thyme; nana: mint; za‘fran: saffron (all three, 
together with basil and marjoram, above referred to, being herbs used in Arab 
cuisine); tarmus: lupine; laimün: lemon-tree; rand: laurel; karma: 
vine; nakhl: palm-tree; gardsiya or habb al-mulük: cherry-tree; jās: 
pear-tree ; khaukh: plum-tree; tut: mulberry-tree; Kkharrüb: carob-tree ; 
mauz: banana-tree ; sarw: cypress; safsaf: willow (symbol in poetry of the 
slim figure); za‘tir bustäm: medlar-tree ; shajarat al-safarjal: quince-tree ; 
tuffah : apple-tree ; sab: colocynth (alternatively ° alhandal’ in Spanish from 


33 Pérès’'s ed., Rabat, 1940. Al-Himyari’s list really totals 21, but we have excluded zahr 
al-ktttdn ' linen-flower ' because this plant was cultivated for industrial purposes only. 

34 The Arabs, like the Greeks and the Romans, were addicted to the beautiful custom of 
scattering, during and after the funeral, branches of odoriferous shrubs on the grave, in addition 
to censing it with frankincense or asperging it with rose-water. Münzer (op. oit., 389-40) relates 
how in Granada he saw the Imam chanting beside a tomb whilst seven women, all dressed in 
white, scattered thereon branches of myrtle. A funerary garden should, of course, be an aromatic 
spot, redolent with the spices of jasmine and of myrtle; indeed, to judge from how luxuriantly 
it flourishes in Andalusian epitaphs, the latter of these must have figured very prominently in 
those places where the moods of death were so exquisitely captured. But climatic as well as 
aesthetic factors determined the character of the setting, and in India myrtle gives way to iris, 
known as ‘the graveyard bulb’, because it grows only in the shade of tombs away from the 
Indian heat: a role which accounts for ita presence in Mughal iconography. 

35 op. cit., 5. Cf. the same author's La poésie m en arabe classique, au XI“ siècle, Paris, 
1937, 107-86. 
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the other Arabic name hanzala : symbolizes bitterness); shajarat al-tin: fig- 
tree; tuffahat al-jinn : mandrake (the Satanic plant par excellence as shown by 
its etymology—' apple of the genie’); shaukat al-yahüd : acanthus; and 
probably gulgas : colocasia. 

Such are the data furnished by the positive method ; as far as the negative 
method is concerned perhaps it would be better left to botanists. It is worth- 
while indicating that this list, which in no sense pretends to be exhaustive, is 
not confined to garden flowers properly so called but embraces certain ‘ wild’ 
flowers and even many food-plants as well as fruit-trees, because the Arab 
garden was at once flower-garden, kitchen-garden, and orchard all in one. 
The current, post-Renaissance notion of what constitutes a garden would have 
been unintelligible to a medieval Arab. As regards the arrangement or disposi- 
tion of the flowers within the garden probably this differed little, if at all, from 
that prevailing in contemporary monastic gardens in Europe or in the Persian 
garden, in both of which cases miniaturists depict the plants as sprouting 
individually, or in informal groups, from an expanse of turf, whose green back- 
ground lent depth and resonance to the blossom: the antithesis of the modern 
habit of mass grouping of blooms in beds cut with monotonous precision in a 
shaven lawn, where the personality of the flower is erased by the density of 
its planting. 

The differences in psychology between Muslim and European are accurately 
reflected in their respective garden traditions. The high walls of the Islamic 
garden prevented its owner being seen from outside and insulated him against 
the clamour and dirt of the antipathetic life of the streets. There, inside his 
artificial paradise—the title of Soto de Rojas’s famous poem * could have 
been chosen by an Arab—he could enjoy in solitude the voluptuous pleasures 
produced by different perfumes, colours, and shapes in endlessly varied com- 
binations : in sum, ib was a place where the refined sensuality of the Muslim 
sensibility could find fall and perfect expression. But within the European 
garden tradition there exists a profound dichotomy represented on one hand 
by Le Nôtre in France and on the other by ‘ Capability ” Brown and Humphry 
Repton in England. Lf Versailles conforms to Cartesian criteria, that is to say, 
the triumph of reason over nature, with man imposing his will upon the external 
world, and the romantic English landscape-garden symbolizes the unconditional 
surrender of the human spirit to that same nature (as in Wordsworth), the 
Islamic garden betrays—in a fashion more ephemeral than the architecture but 
no less certain —an equilibrium of both elements, the rational and the natural, 
in a felicitous compenetration where each one supplements the other. The only 
remaining dimension—the imaginative—was furnished by the architecture, 
without which no garden was complete." 

1$ Paraíso cerrado para muchos, jardines abiertos para pocos ° Paradise closed to many, gardens 
open to few’. It is perhaps no accident that this poet was a native of Granada. 
27 The article by E. García Gómez, ° Primavera de flores arabes’, Vértice, v, 61-2, 1042, 01 and 


100, was not accessible to the author till proof stage. This brief study is a notable analysis of 
the floral metaphors in al-Himyar?'s work. 
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The Jewish-Persian manuscript Or. 8659 was brought to my attention by 
Dr. J. Rosenwasser of the British Museum, to whom I am most grateful for 
giving me the occasion to examine it closely and discover its great interest. 
Dr. Rosenwasser had rightly queried the description of the manuscript as ‘a 
commentary on Joshua’. There are quotations from Joshua on fol. 1r and v, 
it is true, but that is by no means the whole story. He also remarked that the 
first and last folios deal with the same subject, and fol. 1 should in fact follow 
immediately on fol. 10. It was with this introduction, and much initial help 
with the Hebrew passages, that he urged the investigation of the text on me. 

The manuscript, a fragment of ten folios measuring 16:5 x 13 cm., was 
purchased m 1920 from Dr. A. 8. Yahuda ; more is not known of its provenance. 
Apart from a few worm-holes and tears, particularly on folios 1 and 10, it 1s 
well preserved and in general easily legible. As it bears no date it is not possible 
to make more than an approximate estimate of its age; it appears to be older 
than the Museum's Pentateuch. translation, Or. 5446, dated a.D. 1319, and 
could be from the twelfth century or earlier. The script is very similar to that 
of the Law report from Ahwaz, dated a.n. 1021.! The text may be even older 
than this, however, as will be seen. The variations in the orthography might 
support an assumption that it is an autograph, but the frequent occurrence of 
dittography argues strongly against this. 

The script, though clear, has its ambiguities. Thus "] and ", and © and 
final ©, are quite indistinguishable, and this is frequently so with 2 and 2. 
Moreover no diacritics are used to distinguish different values of the same 
letter, so 247 2B represent both plosives and fricatives and XM has the 
values of رص‎ d and C But Persian J is more often written with Y, which is 


thus also ambivalent. Nevertheless, the complete lack of distinction makes it 
possible to interpret the letters at will, without misrepresenting them. 5, P), 2 
will therefore be transliterated as p, t, k or f, 0, z, 1 as z or j, and as g oro 


1 Bee the plate accompanying J. P. Asmussen’s ° Judaeo-Persica Ir’, Acta Or., XXIX, 1-2, 
1965, 49-60. It is now possible to make a number of further improvements to the readings there : 
— L. 4 yd’m'diom, 5 bis (Aramaio) md’ for mr’, 5, 6 ybr'drnwm, 3, 13, 14 y'zryh. In my translation, 
JRAS, 1966, 69, the first statement should then read, ‘ This Daniel ben Reuben, my son-in-law, 
has gone...and torn from the ceremonial robe of my brothers, who are in Egypt, six pairs of 
pearls.... And this ceremonial robe was the property of my brothers’, eto. It is also clear that 
Daniel b. Reuben was the only defendant, the man known as ‘ Baby’, but the apparent inter- 
vention of the name Azariah remains puzzling : a toponymio, ° of ‘z dyh' ? The last clause of the 
translation should read, ‘ that it may be a proof for her ', as will appear below. 
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(but not 7) as appropriate. The occurrence, and phonemic status, of B, 5, y 
are much less certain, however, and they are not distinguished. Only 8 is used 
for 2 in two words where it alternates with w |, and presumably denotes a 
labio-dental fricative ; B'ynd' : w’ynd’, ’Brydn, 'Bryn- : ’orydn, ’wryn-. 

Vowels are very inconsistently represented. Both long and short vowels 
may, or may not, be indicated by the letters N " "| (except for 6, ü, always 
written w). Final -a is written mostly with -', less often with -h. Only the 
letter y is occasionally marked by a dot, or two dots, above it, but this does 
not denote any particular value; e.g. “im, tts, aziš, durid, gurê, në, den, yak-é 
are all written with the dotted letter. The semivowels y and w (= v *) are so 
written, or very occasionally doubled when intervocalic, as in 'yyb, word, rwwd 
(M. 7, besides rwyd) == *ayab, ävurd, ravéd. Other variations in spelling to be 
found include : 'mwzst V 4 : mwazyin C 6 : mwsy$ B8; chrb BT: chrp’ B 11 ; 
J nur B6:cnwr K 5; jwyd M1:cwyd M 4; pswh À 3: psux H 8, etc. 

The text, though fol. 2r starts with a new sentence, plainly lacks a beginning. 
This may have been no more than one page, introducing and describing the 
following eight folios as an argument in justification of the unique prophethood 
of Moses, and against the reprehensible innovations of the ' people of the Book”. 
The inclusion of the gabragan, Mazdeans, plainly identified by the mention of 
their practice of saying a grace, bà], is not unexpected, but the implication that 
they have & particular sabbath and acknowledge the prophethood of Moses is 
certainly surprising. Does it betray ignorance, or special pleading, on the part 
of the Jewish author, or the existence of a special, defensive version of Mazdean 
beliefs meant for the ears of their opponents? Against the later ‘ Semitic’ 
religions the author has a logical argument, which sometimes tends to outrun 
his syntax. His closing remark on the Torah of Moses, ‘ there is no doubt in it’, 
may be taken as the hardiest of all if, in à Muslim world, it is a direct jibe at 
the Qur’anic phrase (rr, 1) 9alika l-kitäbu là rayba fshs. 

Fol. 10r has as a heading a sort of doxology in Hebrew, followed by a 
scriptural quotation. There follows a translation of a passage of five verses 
from Genesis on the subject of circumcision, and it is with a commentary on 
this that the text proceeds. The exegesis is essentially linguistic, with a number 
of Hebrew quotations and, so far as it has survived, an uncommon interpreta- 
tion of Joshua v, 3 based on the value of a preposition. Unfortunately the rest 
of the text, which probably contained an exposition of much Mosaic Law, 
is lost. 

The most interesting feature of the text, however, is the very archaic nature 
of its vocabulary. It contains some three dozen words which have either been 
attested hitherto only in Middle Persian 2 or, if they are found in later texts, 
are met here for the first time in a form closer to MP. They merit special - 
attention. 


3 Asmussen, in an appendix to the article cited, 59-60, has quoted four: 'yyb ‘or’, Amym’l 
* opponent ', £’ ‘ when’, and cym ‘ reason '. 
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"bdywntr D 7, i.e. the comparative of *abädyäwand ‘ powerless’. The word 
padyawand ° strong ',? here p'dywnd D 7, 8, V 6, is well attested in later JP 
but this is the first and apparently only occurrence there of the MP form 
with privative a-; cf. Pahl. Gr. Bund., 58.5 (TD, corrupt) 'p'tyd'wnd-yh 
(in TD,), and for the voicing Man. MP ’byd’g ‘ invisible ' : pyd’g ° visible’. 

bry BT ‘other’ = MMP ’B’ryg, Pahl. ’p’ryk’. 

"bdyh J 4 ° wonder’ = Pahl. 'pdyh (e.g. Pahl. texts, 25.1), abstract from MMP 
Bd (Henning, Sogdica, t 5), Av. abda- ‘ wonderful’. 'bdgyrd N 3, 9, P 13, 
Q 2 ‘miraculous ; wonder’, 'bdgyrdyh M 10 ‘ miracle-working ' are entirely 
MP in form; cf. MMP tnygyrd, -yh ° corporeal, -ity °, yzdygyrd, -yh ° divine, 
godliness '. 

'"bzwn N 14, P 1, 8 ° excess?" = MMP ’bzwn ‘ increase’; cf. Vatican Pentateuch,* 
Gen. viii, 10 "fzwd, but Gen. vii, 17 and later JP 'Br'éth, eto. = Pth. br’ stg. 

"nomydyh D 6 ° hopelessness’ = MP, e.g. Pahl. Fend., iii, 32, "n wmyt'. Such 
forms, with prevoealic privative an-, are common in MP but practically 
unknown in NP and JP, even in the reduced form with n-, but cf. Bur. 
Qàt., numzd. 

'spwryh L 12, abstract from *sspurr ‘ perfect’ = MMP ‘spwr, Pahl. 'spul, 
spwlyk (v. Henning, in G. R. Driver, Aramaic documents of the fifth century 
B.0., abridged and rev. ed., 1957, 76, s.v.’sprn). NP sipari has the divergent 
meaning ° complete, finished '. 

‘yo B3, 6, L 7, Q2, 4, R 13 ‘any’ = Pahl. ’ye, cf. Pth. ‘ywyc, NP hé; Pers. 
66 < *avw(a)-&t as ek > *avw(a)ka-, against Pth. ëwtč/ž, éwag. 

'Égh'n T 2 ‘idle’ exactly reproduces the Pahl. spelling (e.g. PT, 90.1, Menog-i 
Xrad, xxi, 27 ff.), against MMP Jg hn, NP aëgahän. 

wd S 9 ‘ generation’ = Pahl. Ps. ’wb’t, Bk. wb’tk (e.g. GB, 211.13, 229.15) ; 
cf. MMP wm = Pahl. Ps. ‘wb’m ‘ time’. 

"wsk'rd- G 5 ‘take counsel, discuss’ = Pahl. ’wsk’l- (e.g. GB, 38.14, DEM, 
483.1) against NP sigähidan ; cf. the name given to the overseer of Hell in 
the Daniel Apocalypse,® 426 f., ngrsg’l ky wy srng ghnm hst: *nigar-u-sigal 
° Consider and take heed ’. 

'zy$ C 8 as a postposition ‘from’, ky-š 'zyá ‘from which’ = Pahl. MNWi... 
hes (e.g. GB, 14.3). 

bz ’s’r N 12 ‘rebellious’, cf. Pahl L’WHL sl, Paz. aBäësar (e.g. Karnamag, 
Antia 52; SGT, xi, 248). 

bj st'nyh K 6 ' saying grace’, cf. Pahl. w’c, NP baj. In Pahl. the noun is used 
with griftan, here with the stem of stadan, stán-, both literally ‘ take’. 

brwyym R 1 ° we believe’, probably *birrôy-ëm ; cf. MMP wrw- but Pahl. Ps. 


3 The etymon *pattyiwant- seems better derived from V yd, of. Skt. prati-yd- ‘be a matoh 
for’, than Vaw (so Horn, GIP, 1, 2, 159; Hübschmann's etym., Pers. Stud., 35, ' überzeugt 
mich nicht ’). 

t Bee H. H. Paper, ‘ The Vatican Judeo-Persian Pentateuch: Genesis’, Acta Or., xxvut, 
3-4, 1965, 268 ff. 

s H. Zotenberg, ‘ Geschichte Daniels’, Merx’ Archiv für wissenschaftliche Erforschung des 
Alten Testaments (Halle), 1, 1869, 385-427. 
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wloy-in < *wrnawaya-, 9. my ‘ Notes on the transcription of Pahlavi’, 
BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 27; otherwise NP gravidan, JP grww- (Daniel 
Apoc., 416.4). 

by. Three words have this spelling: (1) verbal particle with the past tense, 
passim; (2) F 13, R9,87 ‘but’; both = MMP 0’, Pahl. BR’. On (3) ‘to’, 
see below. 

berd X 11 ‘interpreted’, bz’rdt X 2 ‘interpretation’, cf. MMP wye’rd, 
w(y)c'r-ysn, Pahl. welin; v. Nyberg, Hslfsbuch, 241, vičärišn. 

bzwbšt R 8 (*bizôBtét) ‘investigation’, NP 712648 < Pahl. wcewdin' (e.g. PT, 
49.18); the -B- (via *-w-) is a substitute for -y-, regularly derived < -d-, 
as is the non-Persian -h- (and -£- < -&-) ; v. Henning, GGA, 1935, 19. 

beyr- A 4, E 6, z2... ny beyr(y)d ° cannot dispense with’ = Pahl. ywdt MN .. 
L weylyt (e.g. DEM, 536.4). NP only has nominal forms, guzir, eto. 

drwzn Q 12 ‘liar’ = MMP drwzn, Pahl. dlwen' < OP draujana-. 

hm gun € 2, 10 ° likewise ° = MMP Amgwng, Pahl. hmgwnk'. 

kw ‘that; where’, E (O 8, F 2, H 10, J 6, K 8, 10, 12, R 8, T 8, V9, 12) 

cater if, since’, ky (only C 8, F 12, P 5) * who, which’, all > NP Z, are 

distinguished here in their MMP spellings. 

myh Q 3 ‘ greater’ = MMP my, Pahl. ms; later NP, JP mhtr, as B 4 myhtr. 

pswh A 3, E 12, F 2, b, P 10, pswz H 8, J 12, K 13, L 2 * answer’, probably 
passoz = MMP pswz, Pahl. pshw', rather than NP pasuz. Since the writer 
seems to use both spellings at will, the -A may not be directly comparable 
with that in MMP wyst’h[yh > NP gustáz, but only a writing of -z, though 
this would be unique. 

pst 8 7, 18 f., T 2 ‘ covenant’ = Pahl. pst ; v. Bartholomae, Mir. Mundarten, 
rr, 1-15. 

pyh K 8. Hardly Pahl. pyh = TLB’ ° fat, tallow’, since this is not haram, as 
the context requires. Rather Pahl. pyhw (e.g. GB, 117.1, 221.6) ' food ’ 
= pth < Av. pibwa- (Bailey, TPS, 1956, 124), unspecifically. 

pyswynyh L 18 ‘ foresight’, cf. MP wyn- ‘see’; Vatican Pentateuch, Gen. xlv, 
12, 28 byn-, but Lazard, Prose persane,® § 8, also vin-. 

rynydn E 11, probably *rayénidan, as '"ngyzynyd E 11 (Pahl. hngycyn-, e.g. 
GB, 221.11; MP causatives in -én-, v. Henning, ZIT, xx, 1983-4, 212 f.) 
but also -àn- in grd’n- M 6, P 8, cf. Vat. Pentateuch, Gen. ix, 17 'ngyz nydn, 
and for ry nydn v. Asmussen, Acta Or., XXIX, 3-4, 1966, 249-51. 

rm R 2f., 6f., T 1 people’ = Pahl. Ps. lmy, DEM, 626.7 Im. 

tys ‘thing °’, once in the Law report, 9, here passim = MMP tys, Paz. Ors (Le. 
tss) for Pahl. MN D‘M (on cyz, see below). 

wynt C 3, Pynt B 8, C 2‘ bird’ = Pahl. w’dyndk' (e.g. GB, 94.14, MX, Ixi, 3) 
wayendag, lit. ° flying (creature) ’. 

whm'n X 5, 7 ‘ such-and-such * = Pahl. w’hm’n (e.g. PT, 141.6 £), NP bahman, 
MMP ’whm’n < *awald-nama- (Bailey, TPS, 1956, 108). 


* G. Lazard, La langue des plus anciens monuments de la prose persane, Paris, 1963. 
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vwh- D 5, T. Cf. Pahl. Awsin, hw'd- = twastan, vwäh- ° trample, thresh’ < Av. 
z"ayhaya- ‘beat’; 80 zwah- or rwah- * beat, fight, trample’. 

vwstw H-L, Q 7, 9, zw'stw H 9, K 3 ‘° believing, confessing ', zustwyh Q 12 f., 
R 10, zw’stwyh J 8, 13, once zwstyh K 5, ‘belief’. xwstw = Pahl. hwstwk, 
NP h/œustä, but zw stw (or both spellings if they represent one word) is 
new. It appears to be a compromise between œustü(g) < *hu-stu(w)aka- 
and MMP ww’stw’n > *hu-dstawdna-, or a third form < *hu-d-stu(w)aka-. 

wst m M 10, -yh E 12, -yyh A 11, 13, E 10, ’wsty’myh L 8, -yyh C 9 also appear 
to be the outcome of two related words combining, viz. Pahl. ‘pst (e.g. 
MX, i, 109) = abestam ‘ support, trust’ < *wpa-stà-man-, or -stä-na-, and 
Pahl. ’wstyk’n (e.g. PT, 85.4), MMP hwstyg’n ' reliable, firm’ < ost < *awa- 
si& ; hence *dst{(y)am-th ° support '. 

. Such a prevalence of words of MP type surely points to the text being of the 

tenth century or earlier. In any case, it is undoubtedly the oldest literary work 

known in JP, as distinct from personal documents, and ranks with the very 

earliest scriptural translations. 
Other lexical items of interest, for their novelty or rarity, are : 

the many agent nouns formed from past participles with the suffix -j'r, e.g. 
"B/wrydg'r A 6, L 11, 'ndwztg'r-yh D 4, 'éwfig r-yh L 14, dg r A 13, E 6, 
Enctg r-yh L 12, wrzydg r-yh A 5. 

"mdnyh L 3 “coming”, abstract from the infinitive; cf. the exceptional MMP 
*mdysn, from the past stem. 

nur Q 3, R 11 ‘now’, cf. MMP ’hnwn, and num below. 

wfiyd H 1 ‘ fell’, ’ystyd- G lf., H 5 (: ’yst d- L 10), frstyd- H 18, J 2, N 2, P 7, 
frmyd (*-màjid) M 4 (: frmwd- J 10) ; v. Lazard, op. cit., § 333. 

'2d 8 9, 12 translating Heb. ylyd byt, must have its original sense ° free-, 
nobly born °. 

’emré ' for him, it’ passim, ° him, it (dir. object)’ B 13, C 12, v. Lazard, $ 577 
and note. 

bwayin E 13, -yst L 6, 10, R 12, -št Q 4 ‘ excuse’, in fixed hendiadys with Ar. 
hujjat * argument’ (as in the Law report, 15; v. Henning, ‘ Mitteliranisch ’, 
80), must have the meaning ‘ proof’. The simple word seems to have kept 
this meaning in JP (against NP püzsš ‘ apology’), cf. Daniel Apoc., 390.20 
wn tat bwzăšt krdh bwd šlmh ‘ and Solomon had made that throne (as) a 
proof’ (viz. of his magnificence ; cf. 1 Kings x, 20 ° there was not the like 
made in any kingdom’). 

cyz E 9 ‘what, indeed ?’ recalls the triple occurrence in the JP letter from 
Khotan : 7? 12 weye bd w pydh hst ° and nothing bad is evident’, (21), 30 
cyz "ndwh m xwr ° do not suffer any anxiety whatever’. The spelling in 
B 3 'yo chyz ny ° nothing ’, beside tys ° thing ”, shows that NP étz is derived, 
not directly from OP &3é, eto., but from MP dé-(4)z ° whatever °, generalized 
from the negative and interrogative contexts. 

ddyh C 11, with a collective sense ‘ wild animals '. 

? D. B. Margoliouth, ‘ An early Judaeo-Persian document from Khotan ', JRAS, 1903, 747 ff. 
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dstyh J 4, K 11 ‘ handiwork ’, in "br dstyh ' by the hand of’. 

gw yh H 6 f. ‘ testimony ’, v. Lazard, op. cit., § 98. 

hm zw ndyh J 8 ° agreement’. 

any L 13 may be a by-form of ’ny (e.g. Khotan letter, 4; cf. ’nyz F 5, K 8, M3, 

‘other, also’, and Lazard, § 88), or stand for ha në = NP aya na? (k is 

common in the Vat. Pentateuch translation). 

jwd Q 2, V 2, especially p’ jwd ’z T 12 ‘ except’, NP ba juz. 

jwmbyšn C 11, cwmb- © 5, of °‘ hatching, being whelped ’. 

jwyšn G 3 ° search ’, later JP jwryšn (GIP, 1, 2, 138, 411). 

k/zn' Û 4, evidently zana, though a word for ‘egg’ would better suit the 
context—a mistake for “zy ? 

kwck B 12 ‘ small’, v. Lazard, $ 48, c. 

muzk-y Q 12, R 6 can hardly be Ar. muzakkt, even in the sense ‘justifying ’. 
A clue to the reading of this unknown word is neyk F 12, H 14 ‘ near ”, with 
-zd- > -2-; 80 *muz(z)ak < *mazd-ak, MMP myzdg, Pth. mwjdg, NP 
m ini) ° good news’, cf. CKd. mazgéni ditto, especially * gospel’. 

nhwb = *nihób N 1 ‘ concealment’, cf. MP, NP nthuftan, nehumb-. 

ns- =: *nés- C 4 ‘ put, place’, cf. MMP and JP ny(y)s'dn (v. Salemann, ‘ Zum 
mp. Passiv ’,§ 275, on Ezekiel iv, 2). 

nun E 4f., V 9 ‘now’ is used to indicate a rhetorical question. 

prgst b’d A 8 ‘ God forbid, perish the thought’. 

p pyšwb A 10, M 1 ‘ beforehand ’, lit. ‘ as leader’, MMP pyswb'y, NP pešva.® 

phryzin C 8 ‘to abstain, avoid’, cf. Ezekiel commentary (Salemann, art. cit., 
271) pahrézanistan, MMP phryz-, Pabl. p’hlyhin' (e.g. GB, 149.3), but NP 
parhézidan. 

srdgn Q 6 ‘gentiles’, also Ezekiel comm. (Salemann, 271) = Pahl. sik’ 
* kind, sort ’. 

sz- E 4, P. 9 : 2z- B 10, C 1, D 18, E 3 ‘ be worthy, suitable ’. 

£y- 0 1, D 13 : #h- H 6, T 12 ' be suitable, possible '. 

šmbd K 4, 8 ‘sabbath ° = MMP ambyd, NP šanbid (BQ). 

émágrk V 6 ‘ knife’, probably made ad hoc, for Heb. hrb ° sword, knife’. 

n(’)s- and ’&n(’)s-, both ‘ know, recognize’ A 1, E 4 f., T 5, 7 and ‘ teach’ E1f. 

tbhhyst = *tabahshsst E 9 ° was ruined’, the only such passive denominative 
(v. Salemann, art. cit., and Henning, ' Mittelir.’, 81). 

in gwhr C 9, D 9 ° physical nature ’, a compound. 

wyksd/wyxcd M 5 is a difficult form. The context requires ‘it progresses ', or 
the like. Internal -k- seems unlikely and -s- would hardly be used for an 
inchoative stem, cf. later JP cfs-, awfs-; on the other hand a present stem 
in -¢- or -J- is un-Persian in appearance. Possibly an old passive of the verb 
found in Pth. whynj- (wthenj-) ' draw up, out’, so *wisef- < *wi-0a]-ya- ^ 
* *be freed ’, but wt- otherwise > b-. 
8 Izv. Imp. Ak. Nauk (St. Petersburg), XI, 8, 1900, 260-76. 


8 See my article, ‘The vanguard, lying down?’, Sir J. J. ZarihosMi Madressa centenary 
volume, Bombay, 1967, 130-6. 
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The MMP preposition °w, which Henning (° Mittelir.’, 80) recognized in the 
proclitic ’- of the Law report, is very common in this text also. Once, before an 
mitial vowel, it appears in full, P 9 م‎ ’y#n r’ ‘for them’ (but E 11 -ynn r 
‘to these”). A last, unique feature of this text is the appearance side by side 
of the ubiquitous p’, p- ‘in, on’ (v. Lazard, § 582) and the form by ‘to’ E 9, 
H 13, K 11, L5, N 5, 14, 6, V 7, X 2f., 10. There can be no doubt of the 
distinction, or of the meaning of the latter, since the argument of fol. lv (= X) 
rests on both, and Hebrew equivalents are quoted. by is scarcely from Ar. ba, 
or & survival from Olr. abt; it could be a specialization of the particle, Pahl. 
. BR’, used to strengthen the preposition 6, as be 6 (e.g. PT, 52.8, MX, u, 146). 
With t by X 7 ‘ up to’ compare the common Pahl. tà 6. 


$ 


In the following transliteration and translation, these symbols have 
been used : 





Symbols Text Translation 
[ ] obliterated to be ignored 
( ) ` doubtful reading added for clarity 
C necessary addition necessary addition 
PN I above the Ime 
word dittography Hebrew 
*word* dittography marked by 
. over-dotting 


+ deletion 
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10 


10 


C 1 


10 
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TEXT 


grt pwrsd kw ’z cy by $n'sy kw nby’y bwd 
"lm! r mbi p! cy Er byst tw 

pswh dyh kw nby bwd "lm! r cy ‘lm’ 
r'"znby ny bzyrd n cym r kw nby'yyh 

++ wrzydg'ryh y'lm! pdyš 'ystd cy awd’ 
yhm ‘lm’ ’Brydg’r yhm tys hyst 

whre by wryd ny p! owr Féin by wryd 
tony ‘00 r wryd cy prgst Dd kw cwn 

"yn "ndr zwd? nyst w bO wn's(zyyh ny dws(t) 
drd cy wy zwd' hy hyst yp’ pyšwb 


gh bwd kw cy or(y)nyd wn ’wrydn r’ ‘wst myyh 


wryd ? "n hgm kw wrynst £n wryd 

(cy) Pw bwd p [r] )ynydg'ryh wwst myyh 
y yÀn cy p kr byd wn tys yby 'ngzt 

'yPn rz hw tysy youd wryd wbd 
zyndg nyh 'ndr "wy hyst wyo chyz ny "wryd 
kw myhir kyrd 'z mrdwm zd wbs tys "ndr 
syft y sorynét ymrdwm 2d wryd kw 'ndr 
yc syft yj nwr ny wryd : cy ‘ndr sft 

y) nwrh y Dry 'ydwn hyst 'z orb! 

wt B'ynd' kw ‘by 'mwsys yrh nmwn "Ev 
yzwtyj$ d'nd iwdn wind kw p cy Er 'U'yd 
wey ny b’yd wey szd 'zmrš wey ny s'zd 
"emrs cy p'yn tys by šn's kw ‘or chrp'y 

by gyry ‘burn’ whwek °2 šyr bz grft’ 

why hly 'zmrá p di[t] 'yyb p kwh £n'sd 


kw frwd ykm gyy' [yd] šwdn w (kyd m] zwri 


hyst yzmrš ?yd wkd'm hyst yny $'zd 5 
w'gr 'n B'ynd wn chrb" by gyry hm gun’ 
p'yn 'yyn cy p'yn tys by šn's E w'ynd’ 

kw gyry wp! an’ "ndr zyr B'ynd? ydygr ney 
Üby cwmbd w'z'n j’ be byrwn ‘yyd ‘by 
mwzyján ym'dr wpdr rh ‘frz yEr yowd 

dnd kw cy byd krdn wey n° wkd'm hyst 

"n vwryát kys ’2y8 by b’yd phriyxin 

w'wsty myyh y yèn °2 syft yin gwhr y Brynin 
gyn bwd wz cyhr yn tys whm gun’ 
wjwmbysnh! yddyh hm pyn s'n wp’ dygr rh 
gr yky °2 yn by gyry ++ /wpyš/ yn 'zmrá 
by kwšy ny šm sd kw n cy bwd ++ wiymr 'yn 
(ny bry)d poym y'n kw m'tft ndr alygt 

y yin mist wiymr wndy? £n nyst : 


` 92r 


2v 


9r 


3v 
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TRANSLATION 


A If (anyone) asks you, ‘ How do you know that he was a prophet for the 
world, and what need was there of a prophet?’ you answer, ‘He was a 
prophet for the world, for the world cannot dispense with a prophet, because 
the management of the world rests on prophethood’. For the God of all 
the world is the creator of all things and whatever He created, He did not 
create it to be despised nor did He create it in vain—perish the thought !— 
for such as this is not m (the nature of) God and He does not like what is 
vain or unworthy, for He is a God who is aware beforehand what He will 
create, and for that creation He created support, against the time when He 
created their creation, for He knows what is necessary for the organization 

. B and support of them, and that thing [which] He brought forth for them. 
Of everything that God created, and which has the breath of life in it, 
[and] nothing did He create that He made greater than mankind ; and He 
created many things in the qualities of the creation of mankind which 
He did not create in any (other) description of animal, for among the qualities 
of other animals it is so of a quadruped, and even a bird, that without the 
teaching of a guide it knows to go to its own business, and it knows for 
what it is needed and (for) what it is not needed, and what is proper for it 
and what is not proper for it; for know this, that if you take an animal, 
young and small, having been weaned, and abandon it in plain or in 
mountain, it knows to beneath which herb it should go and which fodder 

C there is that suits it and which there is that is not right for it; and if you 
take (either) bird or animal (it is) the same, in this manner ; for know this, 
that when you take (the egg of» a bird and put it in the house under 
another bird, until it moves and the chick comes out of it, without the 
teaching of mother and father it knows the way forth to its own business, 
what it is necessary to do and what not, and which is the food from which 
it should abstain ; and their support is from the quality of the physical 
nature of their creation and from the essence of it, and likewise [and] the 
movements of wild animals are also like this. And in another way, if you 
take one of them and kill it in front of them, it does not know what that is 
and has no concern about it, because there is no understanding in their 

D nature and they have no sorrow or anxiety. 
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wmrdwmyh r’ syft weyhr wowhr wwrnyšn 
y yPn ny 'ydwn wryd hyst cy syfi y'wrnyën 
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As for mankind, their qualities and essence and nature and creation has 
not been created so, for the quality of (their) creation—there is much thought 
towards acquisitiveness, and on account of (this) great anxiety they *fight 
with one another, and for anxiety and despair—lest it should be so, or 
should not be so—the strong “tramples on the one weaker than himself, 
and fears lest one stronger than he should rise up over him. And in another 
way, the quality of the physical nature of his creation is such that if you 
bring a human being, who (is) young but full-grown, and put him in a 
garden in which there are various kinds of trees, some of which it 1s possible 
for man to eat from and which are suitable for him, and some of which 
are poison fatal to that human being whom you put in that garden, and 
nobody teaches him, who will be 8 guide for him, and teach him which of 
those trees is suitable for him to eat from, or not—now is it right to say of 
that man that he knows, or does not know ? Know, therefore, that mankind 
cannot dispense with one who is experienced and a guide and organizer. 
Now know, therefore, that the God of all the world did not leave the world 
desert and despised anywhere, so that it was ruined; and how, indeed, 
would it have become the God of all the world?! On account of His 
knowledge, and for the support of His own creation, He arranged the 
guidance and organization of men. And this is the answer of the question 
and support for the proof of prophethood. 


And if a questioner asks you, ‘ How do you know who that prophet is, 
on whom your religion is based f ' you answer him and say, ‘ His name 8 
Moses”. And when he asks you, ‘ That man whose name is this—how do 
you know that he is the prophet of God ?’ answer also, * We know by this 
that he is the prophet of God ’—that the people of the world are in disagree- 
ment and for each basis of disagreement there is a name, and it is a 
religion—one Mazdean and one Christian and one Muslim and one Jew; 
and if it were not for the disagreement of all four of these, they would all 
be one, and for many people (their) hearte would not be in doubt; for 
these ought to know where the truth is and which it is and with whom it is, 
but on account of those who disagree (with them) each one says to the other, 
‘The truth is those things on which I stand, and the false is that on which 
you stand’. For this reason the heart falls into doubt and a search is 
necessary, but it is not necessary to travel the whole world! Now I thought 
to myself, and discussed with myself about this doubt in my heart—from 
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which direction and quarter is it? And I reached the head of the matter 
and observed that that doubt in my heart had come about on account of 
the disagreement of the people of the world. And then I observed and saw 
that everything has an opponent, for the opponent of night is day, that of 
darkness is light, and that of fire is water, and each opponent can be held 
(in check) by its own opponent. And then I said that the opponent of 
disagreement is (lack of» disagreement, and this doubt of mine came about 
through disagreement and that thing which has no disagreement in it 
carried it from my heart. Now I asked the people of the world—those 
opponents who are in disagreement with one another, and each one says, 
' That is the truth on which I stand, not yours '—and when I examined 
their words—those whose testimony could be considered as true, for each 
person was giving evidence in his own affair—and when I looked into their 
words and answers, they all admitted, one by one, that God had a prophet 
whose name was Moses; and when I asked them, ' Since you admit that 
God had a prophet whose name was Moses ',—I asked them—' how was 
the prophethood of this prophet, whom God had sent to mankind at that 
time, acceptable to those men, so that they recognized that his prophethood 
was genuine *' And they all believed in the signs which Moses made, from 
those which God sent for him—and he gave signs to Pharaoh and the 
people of Egypt—and all the signs and miracles that God made by the 
handiwork of Moses in Egypt and in the (Red) sea and in the wilderness, 
until the entry of the children of Israel into the land of the temple: since 
these all believed, the prophethood of Moses was confirmed by their 
agreement and belief. 


And if he asks you, ‘ Now that you have confirmed (the prophethood of) 
Moses, (what of) these matters which you say (are) by God's command— 
and some He has commanded, “Do”, and some He has commanded, 
“ Do not "—how do you know the rightness of this matter 1' you answer 
him, ‘ Also by the belief of these opponents'. When I asked them, ' What 
commandments did that Moses, a prophet of God, bring to mankind f 
each one confessed a (different) opinion, saying, ‘He brought this to 
mankind '—these ‘ commandments of God’ m which he believed, namely 
matters of the sabbath, and (domestic) quadrupeds and (wild) animals, and 
cleanness and uncleanness, from the beliefs of the Mazdeans, with their 
saying of grace, and (those) from the beliefs of all kinds of the Christians, 
and some of the beliefs of the Muslims about the sabbath and the unlawful- 
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ness of (certain) foods. And other things too which, when I asked all these 
three opponents, ‘Since you confess that this matter has come from God 
to mankind by the handiwork of the prophet Moses, how is it that you do 
not act according to it ? ' they answered, ‘ Someone came to us as a prophet 
from God, saying, “ Leave that ”, and he brought other (commandments) 
for us’; and I replied, ‘ You confess, of the former, to the truth of his 
coming from God ; now, because of this person, you say, “ We abandoned 
that one because another commandment came from God, saying: Cleave 
to the other ”—where is your proof of this?’ In this matter also that I 
examined, none of those religions believed in the other, in the supporting 
of their words one against the other, and each one of them stood cut (off), 
without proof. 


And in another way I said to them, ‘Is not our Creator perfection in 
understanding and knowledge and foresight ? And moreover He is the 
lawgiver, and in His law-making confusion is not possible; for He knew 
beforehand to what extent knowledge of everything was necessary to 
mankind, for ever; and His law and knowledge also acts thus, that He 
created one religion and commanded it [and] for all mankind for ever, so 
that it would expand and *progress and reach [and] all (men, as) one 
religion. And (that) to-day He commands one religion and to-morrow 
changes (it)—this is not possible in the godhead, for firstly this would be . 
lack of wisdom, and again it would be injustice, for men would be confused 


in (their) affairs, because first there was a trust in the signs and miracle- 


working of one who openly went about the world for many years, and then 
(another) one raises his head secretly from (some) direction, in fear—whom 
no good person can recognize in concealment—and then says, ' God has 
sent me, so that you should abandon the thing which has gone on for many 
years openly, and that name and those wonders’. Does that accord with 
God ? And what does this resemble? (It is like) a king who appoints a 
deputy over a city of men, and orders that city, ‘Carry out the orders of 
this my deputy’, and he confirms that deputy over them by very great 
works and signs and wonders that he performs for that deputy to their 
knowledge, and he commands them, saying, * Everything this deputy orders 
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you (to do) is my command, and do not be rebellious towards him, and in 
these commands which I command you, do not exceed or fall short, for 
whoever falls short or exceeds is rebellious against me for ever’. Now if it 
(should happen) so that, after the running on of affairs in this manner 
publicly and openly in the world for many years, a man comes and says, 
‘I am the deputy of this king, the lord of this city, who gave these matters 
into your hands', (and) he says, ' He has sent me for this purpose, that 
I command you to change these affairs’, because of the falling short and 
the excess, whereby it is not proper for them to accept, ought not they to 
answer that man thus: ' This existing affair, which we did not accept for 
a small thing, and that deputy whom we accepted over ourselves—we 
accepted this for great signs and wonders and manifestations, and over the 
whole world. Now we shall not accept the word of anybody (else) except 
for signs and wonders in all the world, like his or greater than his’? Now 
know that this affair of the opponents is not and will not be a proof for them 
in any way or to any extent. 


And 1 saw the fourth (group), and their name is Jewry—that whatever 
all the opposing gentiles have believed, that (someone) has come from God, 
without the genuineness of the prophet Moses, whom they had abandoned, 
and (whose commandments) they did not carry out, (nevertheless) the 
Jews did believe in him and carried out his commandments, because we 
recognized that these opponents are all broken and liars in their own belief. 
And they made a testament of their belief for the Jews, but the Jews abode 
by their own beliefs, saying, ‘ This matter m which we believe is from God ’, 
and they continued to act according to it. In this matter this people, whose 
name i8 Jewry, were upright above all (those) opposing peoples. 


Now the prophethood of Moses has been confirmed, and the command- 
ments of Moses, which he brought to the Israelites, by the acknowledgement 
of all four peoples (and) by the testifying of all three (other) peoples to the 
Israelites that, “We have recognized that right is in the hands of the 
Israelites ', but when we investigated they disagreed with one another, but 
in (their) beliefs, one against the other—in all the Torah of Moses emerged 
confirmed. Now the Torah of Moses is confirmed, with proof, in every 
subject and to every extent, and there is no doubt in it. 
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Blessed 1s He who was and is and shall be. 
[Ps. xxxiii, 4] For the word of Yahweh is right, and all His 
works are vn truth. 

[Gen. xvii, 10] Thss (ts my covenant» which ye shall keep between me and you : 
This is my covenant; you shall keep it between me and you and thy 
children [and those] after thee; cut all males among you. [11] And ye 
shall circumoise the flesh of your foreskin : And cut the flesh of your foreskin, 
that it may be a sign of the covenant between me and you. [12] And he 
that 1s exght days old: And the son of eight days old let you cut among you, 
every male of your generations, free-born or bought with silver of any son 
of a stranger, he who is not of thy children. [13] He that +s born in thy 
house must be circumcised: Have him cut who is thy free-born and bought 
by thee with thy silver, so that my covenant may be in your flesh, an 
everlasting covenant. [14] And the uncircumcised male: And the uncircum- 
cised male, the flesh of whose foreskin is not cut, let that creature be cut 
off from his people, for he has made my covenant void. 

And what is this ‘ foreskin ’, and from where should it be cut? For as 
to this ‘rl (foreskin, uncircumcised), everybody mentions a (different) place, 
as ‘° uncircumcised lips ° and ‘ uncircumcised in heart’, ‘ behold their ear 8 
uncircumessed ^, and ‘ uncircumcised tongue’. How can I know from where 
He commands it to be cut and of what place He says that it should be cut f 
But we know from this place, where it is written, The uncircumoised male : 
Cut the male foreskin, and not the foreskin of the female child, which is so 
that we may know that He speaks of the place whereby it is possible to 
recognize male from female. This is the male place, except for which it is not 
possible to recognize male from female. Now He says, The uncircumcised 
male, and male is the name of masculinity; for the name of masculinity 
and femininity does not apply to any other member except to this place. 

Now from where to where is it necessary to cut? Joshua came and 
(God) spoke according to the teaching of Moses, and then (Joshua) acted, 
for it is written, [Joshua v, 3] And Joshua made him knives of fint: And 
Joshua made strong knives and cut the sons of Israel to the hill of the 
foreskins. And was this hill visible from the bottom or from the top ? Now 
from that place, when he stayed on the hill, and concerning the skin it 18 
said, ‘He cut, . . . has it come to the top of that hill, to that place 
when...? ...is this the extent of cutting... ... (Against the hs)ll of 
the foreskins, not the place.... He would have said bgb't which would 
have been ‘on the hill’, for as to bgb't, ‘on the hill’ is its explanation, 
(whereas) ' gb't, ‘to the hill’ is the explanation of that. This is the 
interpretation, namely °l is ° to’, as in ‘ to Moses’, ° to the land’, and many 
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ADDENDUM 


Professor G. Lazard, having seen the text of this article, and a xerograph 
of the MS, has very kindly sent me the following notes.!? I have pleasure in 
reproducing them, as they undoubtedly improve understanding of the text, 
though I find it hard to accede to his reading of À 12, E 4, and H 1. Other 
reservations are noted below. 


"yc: é6is not uncommon in NP poetry, e.g. Fird. 

"ays, C 8 ky-8 'zy$: each -š has its own function, lit. ° the food which it is 
necessary to 44 (the chick) to abstain from t’. [But cf. C 7 kw cy byd, without 
-§. D.N.M.] 

brwyym : cf. also LPAM PP, § bb. 

r'ynydn : *rdyénidan or -anidan 4 v. LP AM PP, $ 120. 

cyz: čēz ‘what?’ still occurs in some eastern Pers. dialects. 

šmbd : occurs in TB (several MSS), Zj, Kathantindat ; yak#anbidi in Fird. 


À 12 Û n hng'm: one is tempted to understand ‘so that, at the moment 
when He created their creation, He knew...’, but (cy) is a difficulty. If it is 
to be kept, t is perhaps rather ' since ?. 


E 4 sed gwfin : perhaps ‘ It is right to say that he learns from (such a) man, 
therefore (nwn) he does not know (unaided) ’. 


E8: for hr 7’ read kre ‘forsaken, neglected’, Pahl. Alck' (v. Nyberg, 
Or. stud. Pavry, 339, 345), Arm. arjak, later NP harze ‘ futile, absurd’; here 
hrz hyët ° forsook, abandoned’. Then again, one expects a conditional at the 
beginning of E 9 and it is possible to read tbhhysty (instead of -yst’), no doubt 


19 The abbreviations are those used in his Langue des plus anciens monuments de la prose 
persane (= LP AM PP), Paris, 1903. 
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. such. And if he had said of the place thus, ‘ From such-and-such place to 
such-and-such place '—for such is possible in words, as it is written, [Gen. 
xii, 1] from thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father's house 
(unto a land that I will show thee): from such-and-such place to such-and- 
such place— but he does not speak in this manner, for (it is) written (simply), 
And he circumoised the children of Israel against the hell of the foreskins : he 
had the sons of Israel cut to the hill of the foreskins ; and this is as 
has been interpreted. And as to that place having a name, for it is called 
Gilgal, . . . [Joshua iv, 19] And the people came up out of Jordan on the tenth 
[of the first month, and encamped in Gilgal... 


co-ordinate with ’mdy; by would then be ‘but’. 'br cyz ’mdy is not entirely 
clear, but can be taken as interrogative. Thus: ‘God... did not forsake the 
world, waste (land) and despised, for it would have been spoilt, and what 
would have come of it ? But God...’. 


H 1 bwrd: the context seems to require a present, *borad (with labialized 
vowel), ‘ will carry it away ’. 

H 6 ny 'n kw: perhaps ‘it (was) not that’, thus: ‘— not that it was 
necessary to consider their testimony as (entirely) true, for each. ..— when 


(therefore) I looked ...'. [ny, however, appears to have been added with a 
different pen and ink. D.N.M.] 


K 8 tysh’ yk’ is quite odd. One is tempted to emend to wk’: ‘sabbath, ... 
foods, etc. And when...’. 


M 2 d'nyst y wy seems to me to belong to the following phrase: ° He knew 
beforehand to what extent each thing is necessary to mankind for eternity ; 
his knowledge, his justice, and...’. There is probably a nuance between 
d'nyst and snatg’ryh. 

N 9-10: rather ‘in order to make that deputy known to them’. 

P 8, end: read kwny<d> (or simply kwny = kung, 2nd pl, LPAMPP, 
$ 338), ‘if he says, “ . . . change these affairs, and make reductions and additions 
in them ”’, is it right for them to accept ? Ought not they...’. 

[G 2-11, see now J. P. Asmussen, Jewish-Persian texts: introduction, 

. selection, and glossary, Wiesbaden, 1968, where G 3 jwyšn is read ° zuyën (aven) 

C Hfe, living’ and G 8, (13, eto.) mwz'lfyh becomes 'mek'lpyh, 1e. Arabic 
mukdlabat, scuffing brawling’! It is perhaps necessary to add that a reading 
G 3 *wzwyšn ‘investigation’ seems precluded by the appearance of R 8 bzwbit, v. 
p. 252. It is conceivable that in M 4, 5 whm’ r there is a by-form w- ... r 
of '(w) ... r] 


THE PIOUS FOUNDATIONS OF THE ZOROASTRIANS 
By Mary Boyor 


In ancient Iran there was evidently a strong sense of existence after death, 
which was reinforced by Zoroaster’s reform and his teachings about heaven and 
hell, so that life on earth came to be lived with the hereafter continually in mind. 
An orthodox Zoroastrian combines an appreciation of the good creation of 
Ohrmazd, and an acceptance of his allotted tasks within it, with a conviction 
that this world is nevertheless only a halting-place, and that true life comes 
after death. The moral requirements of his faith make him self-reliant, bearing 
the responsibility for his own conduct and ultimate fate; yet there is also a 
striking sense of community, of a bond between all those of the ° good religion ’, 
united by their common purpose and way of life.! This sense of community 
extends to a remarkable degree to the righteous dead, to those souls ‘ who have 
overcome for righteousness’ (yót aëät vaonare).* Religious works from the 
remote past (notably the Farvardin Yast) show that the Irani and Parsi 
Zoroastrians are at one with their ancestors in being aware of the spirits of the 
departed, in wishing to please them, and in rejoicing at a sense of their con- 
tinuing care and protection. 

This awareness of the spirits of the dead, and concern for them, leads to 
many observances on their behalf; mdeed some very pious Zoroastrians may 
be said almost to live for the dead, so devotedly do they maintain the family 
rites for the departed. This is a factor contributing to the misconception of 
Zoroastrianism as & gloomy faith; but to a well-disciplined Zoroastrian mind 
there is little place for sorrow at the death of a good person, and where there is 
natural human grief, this is assuaged m & practical manner by action, namely 
by the performance of the rituals prescribed by religion. Many of these rituals 
are accompanied by offerings of food and drink, which are afterwards partaken 
of by the living in communion with the dead, the soul being invited back to 
join its kinsmen and friends, not in grief but in companionable happiness. In 
Irani idiom such observances are for ' the rejoicing of the soul’ (rasan-šada). 
Some of the offerings are also given to the poor, so that piety towards the dead, 
cheerfulness, and charity are combined in 8 way that is wholly Zoroastrian. 

Apart from specific observances for the individual departed soul, the ravan, 


1 This sense of community is discussed by J. J. Modi in his article ‘ A Zoroastrian view of 
brotherhood ', Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, 16, 1980, 67-80. 

2 Y, xxvi, 6 (Pū. LE weh mard i ahraw hend). 

3 There is a striking passage in the T'ansar name (ed. M. Minovi, Tehran, 1932, 9; transl. 
Boyce, Rome Oriental Series, Literary and Historical Texts from Iran, r, 1968, 34), in which the 
Sasanian Tansar is represented as saying: ‘I have various kinds of pleasure .... A second 
(pleasure) is that the spirits of the virtuous dead (arvdh-+ quraëtagän-i nikükärän) rejoice in my 
understanding and wisdom and achievementa. It is as if I heard their voices uttering praise, and 
saw the gladness and radiance of their countenances.’ Cf. a passage in the ' Testament of 
Ardakir' apud M. Grignaschi, ‘ Quelques spécimens de la littérature gassanide ', JA, 00539, l, 
1968, 50 (text), 71 (tranal.). 
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the great company of the spirits of the dead, the fravaëts, is invoked at all 
religious services ; and no festival passes without their presence being invited.* 
It has been suggested that the religious (as distinct from theological) difference 
between fravañs and ravän is an historical one; that the older conception, 
belonging to a remote antiquity, is of the fravas, originally thought of as a 
terrestrial continuation of more or less the whole person, surviving invisibly ; 
and that the later one, belonging to Zoroaster’s reform, is of the ravän, repre- 
senting the ethically more advanced idea of a spiritual after-life lived in the 
presence of God.5 That these two ideas became closely intertwined is shown in 
terminology as well as in practice. Thus a departed soul is invoked as anaoëah 
ravan,* 056 ravän ; 7 but with the passage of time it becomes merged in the 
company of the fravaits, personified as Arda Fravas. This concept, although 

. modified by the subsequent, ethical one, still brings with it ancient rites, 
persisting despite developments in doctrine. 

It is evidently because of such ancient elements in Zoroastrianism that, in 
addition to belief in the need for a moral life to save the soul at the Cinvat 
Bridge, there are also maintained rituals and offerings to help it both at this 
time of decision and thereafter. There is a blend of a doctrine of salvation 
through virtue and a doctrine of salvation through rites ; and both virtue and 
rites are held to be essential. Originally rites and offerings were presumably to 
placate the formidable spirits of the dead ; but with the ethical reform they 
became a means to supplement the moral acts of the departed, and to give 
comfort and joy in the hereafter. 

In the remote past the rituals after death must have been solely the 
responsibility of the living, a more or less selfish act of propitiation ; 5 but 
when (after Zoroaster, according to the above theory) they came to be & means 
to salvation, then, since each man has the responsibility for the fate of his own 
soul, it became incumbent on the individual to make provision himself for the 
essential rites to be performed for him after death ; and the cost of these has 
been in later times the first charge on his estate. These essential rites are 
those of the first three days after death, and of the fourth day ; of the recurrent 


4 After I had enjoyed for some time the hospitality of Irani Zoroastrians, but before I had 
begun to comprehend this feeling for the dead, I ventured, still haunted by associations of death 
with sorrow, to ask if they never celebrated a feast-day without an accompanying ritual for the 
dead. The reply, made with mild astonishment, was ‘ But of course not. We always want them 
to share our happiness’. A striking example of this wish, coupled with the desire for the protection 
of the fravaks, is to be found in the old Parsi custom whereby on the second (khichdi) day of the 
preliminary wedding-celebrations a stim ceremony is performed by both families in invitation 
to their fravadis to share in the rejoicings. [Information from Ervad Dr. Firoze M. Kotwal of 
Navaari, to whose kindness I owe all material concerning the Parsis in the present article for 

~ which a written source is not cited. As usual, I am much indebted to Ervad Kotwal for the 
Ç falineas and precision of his information, most generously given.] 

5 See N. Süderblom, ‘ Les Fravashis—n’, RHR, xxxix, 1899, 304 f., 408. 

6 See, e.g., the Pazand dibdde of the yasna, 16. 

* A general formula, whereby the departed soul is distinguished from that of 8 living person 
(zinde ravän). 

8 See Söderblom, ‘ Les Fravashis[—1]’, RHR, xxxrx, 1800, 238. 
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day of the month during the first year, and of the anniversary day itself.? 
Many would add as highly desirable, if not actually essential, the rites of the 
tenth day, and the recurrent thirtieth (as well as thirty-first) days, with a 
special observance on the sixth-month day. A man of modest means would 
probably not provide for ceremonies beyond the first anniversary. Thereafter 
his family, however poor, would seek to maintain for him the annual ritual, if 
necessary in very simple fashion, for 30 years after death, that is, approximately 
one generation. A richer man might himself provide for this annual ritual in 
more lavish fashion, making a capital endowment for the purpose. The person 
responsible for having the rituals performed is usually a son, hence the need, if 
there is no son, to appoint a near relative to take his place (who is called in 
Pahlavi stür, in Irani Zoroastrian usage pul-guedr, ‘the bringer over the 
Bridge’, and among the Parsis pálak ‘adopted son’). Among the Parsis 
inheritance is by primogeniture ; but with the Iranis it became the custom for 
the youngest son, as the last to remain at home, to inherit the family house and 
to assume responsibility for rites performed therein. (There is a strong feeling 
that the ceremonies for the fravaits should be performed at the places which 
they knew on earth ; hence the many empty houses of the Zoroastrian quarter 
in Yazd, whose owners, having departed to Tehran, return each year to perform 
the anniversary ceremonies in their old homes.) 

In addition to the essential rites after death, there are others, not required 
as a matter of duty, which are nevertheless held to be of benefit or solace to the 
soul; and till the recent past a man of means often made provision for such, 
as well as for the essential ceremonies, under his will. The Muslims of Yazd 
indeed accused the Zoroastrians there of leaving all their money for such 
purposes, to the deprivation of their natural heirs. The reason for this (which 
seems at first sight an un-Zoroastrian exaggeration, without parallel among the 
Parsis) is said to be that it removed from those heirs the temptation created by 
the former Persian law, that ifone member of a Zoroastrian family turned Muslim, 
he inherited everything, leaving his brethren penniless. Charitable trusts, duly 
registered with the local Muslim religious authorities, were generally respected, 
and the wishes of the testator were observed. Moreover, since the administrator 
of such a trust usually received a remuneration from its funds, these bequests 
provided in fact a safeguarded source of income for the testator's descendants. 


9 The thirtieth and the anniversary days are called among the Iranis the airüzs and sal (an 
abbreviation of salrdz); among the Parsis sirdja and varsi (° year (day) ’), but more commonly 
simply the bäj days, from the ceremonies performed on them. The tenth-day rituals are called 
dahom in Iran, dasmu* in India; those of the thirty-first are mdAigdn in Iran, másisó in India. 
The six-monthly observance is named by the Parais the siroja of chamsi, or the chamsi-nd air. 

19 Tt is generally held that after this period the individual soul joins the great company of the 
fravakis ; but nevertheless individual annual rites are often maintained for very much longer in 1 
wealthy or distinguished families. 

11 Nowadays this source of income may actually be lost if the heirs turn Muslim ; there are 
cases in Sharifibad of registered endowed religious trusts being given to Zoroastrians to 
administer, since the heirs have apostatized. Doubtless in the past such trusts were merely 
misappropriated in these circumstances. 
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Because of benefits pertaining to some pious endowments, it is not unusual, 
among Parsis and Iranis, for the responsibility for such trusts to be shared 
under the will among the testator’s children. Thus, for example, in the last 
generation Ervad Ratanji Faramji Dabu of Navsari 1? established a trust for 
the performance of rituals after his death, whose administration was left among 
his sons, who duly take in turn the responsibility for the annual ceremonies, 
each enjoying for his year of duty the trustee’s emoluments. A little earlier 
Ervad Dada, son of Ervad Heera, of the Kanga family,“ established what is 
known as the Heerabagh in Navsari, with its date-palms, mangoes and other 
fruits, as a trust-property for the annual celebration of his father’s bäj and 
muktad (farvardagän) ceremonies, and those of himself and his near relatives. 
The income from this garden is considerable, and the surplus is enjoyed for five 

— years in rotation by the heirs, who during their term of office are in charge of 
the ceremonies. This trust has now descended in this manner to the third 
generation. 

Sometimes an endowment for the performance of rites is given to the 
trustees of a sacred or a charitable institution to administer. This is becoming 
commoner with the great mobility of the population, since, as has been seen, 
it is desirable to have the rites performed near, if not at, the dwelling of the 
deceased. For example, the trustees of the boys’ orphanage founded in Navsari 
in A.D. 1923 by Bai Dosibai Adarji Kotwal 15 have the responsibility under the 
trust deed for the perpetual annual ceremonies of the foundress, her father, 
grandfather, and those of her near relatives who predeceased her. They also 
administer the endowments of 240 other anniversary ceremonies entrusted to 
them during the past 45 years.1® There is a Dädgah Fire at the orphanage, 

~ with pavis, and the panthakt 17 performs there all the appropriate rituals with 
the exception of yasna, namely ba, afrinagün, sitim, and fravais. The dani is 
partaken of by the boys of the orphanage.!? Entrusting the endowment funds 
thus to the orphanage is an act of merit beyond the immediate benefit to the 
testator’s soul; for the endowment is always larger than is necessary for the 


12 See R. J. Dustoor Meherjirana, The genealogy of the Naosari priests, London, 1928, 151. 

13 One of Ervad Ratanji’s sons and heirs is Raj Ratna Dinshah Dabu, who held high office 
under the late Gaekwads of Baroda. 

14 See Meherjirana, op. cit., 80. Ervad Heera, son of Ervad Kaus, had four sons, Fram, 
Kaus, Faredun, and Dada (or Darab). Faredun died childless, and his youngest brother Dada 
was made his plak. Dada was panthaki to a rich layman, Burjoreji Garda, who esteemed him, 
and sold to him at a low price a piece of land for this pious foundation. Dada improved the 
property, which he named Heerabagh in memory of his natural father. 

15 The sister of Ervad Jamsheed and Ervad Pheeroozshah, see Meherjirana, op. oit., 144. 
Tho trustees are the Bhagarsäth Anjoman. 

a 16 For the precise figures I am indebted, through Ervad Kotwal, to the kindness of Dastur 
Meherji Rana, the Vada Dastur of Navsari. 

17 Under the trust-deed the panthaki should, if possible, be a Kotwal. The post is held at 
present by Ervad Hormur, son of Ervad Bapu, son of Ervad Mehervan (the first panthaki, first 
cousin of Bai Dosibai). 

15 On dii see ‘ Rapithwin and the feast of Sade’, Festschrift F. B. J. Kuiper, The Hague, in 
the press, n. 46. 
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ceremonies themselves, the surplus going to the orphanage. Similarly endow- 
ments are sometimes given to the trustees of fire-temples to administer. 

That the custom of endowing such ceremonies has a long history is shown by 
the Sasanian law-book, the Madigan? hazar dädistän, whose eighteenth chapter 
is devoted, among other matters, to pious foundations or trusts providing for ` 
religious services for the dead, called yaztin nshadag.!* Then, as in later times, 
such trusts were ordinarily administered by the testator’s eldest ° or most 
able = son; or, if a trust yielded an additional income, it might be shared 
among the members of the family, as is laid down in the following case : 22 
ka x'ästag ruwän ray paydäg kard,? u-§ yazišn nihädag abar mhäd, ud pad 
daštan framän në dad,*4 widard pid, pus 3 meh pad sardarth darsin ; ud 0007-3 
nirmad-é andar, abag hamdüdagàn ° If a property is devised %5 for the sake of 
the soul, and a foundation is established therefrom for religious services, and 
no instruction is given for (its) administration, (when) the father dies, the 
eldest son is to administer it in trusteeship ; and if there is a profit in it, (he is 
to administer it) together with his brethren '.39 That the superfluity from the 
income of a trust goes to the trustees 18 stated more clearly in the following 
case: 27 ka 2508147 rwwün yazišn rdy payddg kunéd, ud yaziin $ pad nämčišt 
nthadag nihéd, bar, Gn v az mhādag parézéd, sardärän z°ëš * If one devises a 
property for services for the soul, and establishes a foundation for specified 
services, the income, that which remains from the foundation, belongs to the 
trustees’. Further, if a capital sum only is involved, to be expended in this 
way, the surplus from it too goes to the trustees : 28 z*üstag 3 ó ruwān dahénd, 
agar barómand, bar, agar abar, bun, Gn az arg ud bar ud ucénag 4 pad bun mizd 
ud rézig + sardärän be pardazéd ° Property which is entrusted for the soul, if it 
yields income, the income, if (it is) without income, the capital, that is used 


19 A few of the passages relating to yazión nthddag were brought together by C. Bartholomae 
in his ‘ Mitteliranische Studien tv’, WZK M, xxvu, 1913, 369-73; all of them have since been 
set out conveniently by J. de Menasce in his recent Feux et fondations pieuses dans le droit 
sassanide, Paris, printed 1964, published 1966. For a discussion on some of the passages referring 
to sacred Fires see BSOAS, XXXI, 1, 1968, 52-68. Citations from the MHD in the present article 
are from the facsimile edition of the first part, published by J. J. Modi, Bombay, 1901. 

20 MHD, 29.9-11 (de M., 13). 

41 MHD, 24.12~13 (de M, 7). a2 MHD, 29.8-11. 

9 MS 'BYDWN-x. 4 MS YXBWN-yi. 

1é The expression paydäg kardan is used in the M HD in the legal sense ‘ to devise’, i.e. to 
bequeath property by will. The idiom appears cognate with the rare Persian usage padid kardan 
* to designate, appoint ' (see M, Minovi (ed.), T'ansar nûme, Tehran, 1932, 40). In general Sasanian 
law seems deficient in legal terms of art. Thus daštan appears to be used both in an ordinary 
sense, ‘to have, hold, possess (absolutely) ’, and in a specialized one, ‘to hold (in trust), 
administer’. Dûdar is used with similar ambiguity (see de Menasce, 8) for ‘ to give (absolutely)' 
and ‘ to give in trust, entrust’. Wind, which in ordinary usage indicates moral wrong-doing or 
gin, is used in law for a civil offence (see further, below, p. 276), and probably also for a crime. 
In the light of such imprecision it is debatable whether & translator ahould use the technical 
terms of English law to render the less well-defined MPersian vocabulary ; but by doing so he 
&t least makes clear his own interpretation of the text. 

46 of. also MHD, 24.16—17 (zan ud frazand . . . pad agnén darin ‘ the wife and children are 
to administer (it) jointly '). 

7 MHD, 34.6—1 (de M., 15). 135 MH D, 34.2-3 (de M, 15). 
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up? (as) recompense and provision for the trustees, on account of (their) 
work % and responsibility, and the expenses incurred over the capital’. There 
are, however, other cases where the amount to be received by the administrator 
is specified in the will; ®" ka z"astag ruwän ray paydäg kard, ud pad däëtan 6 
kas [dad], ud bar ast, ud öy kë aapsš dad 6 z°ë8 burdan * ray 33 framän dad, ka-z 
në 86180 ku kardan ï sardarth ray, ëg- dy 3* ke awiš dad bar, fray az dn 3-3 
burdan 95 ray framan dad, në z*é$ ‘If a property is devised for the soul, and 
[18 entrusted] to someone to administer, and there is income, and if instructions 
have been given that he to whom it has been entrusted should take (a portion) 
for himself, since it is not that “ (it is) for acting as trustee ”, then he to whom 
it has been entrusted has no right to more of the income than instructions have 
been given for him to take’. The distinction here seems to be that if a man 

— were appointed as trustee (sardar), he had a right to all the superfluous income 
from the trust, which might vary from year to year; whereas under this will 
the administrator has a fixed emolument, whatever the circumstances. 

If, on the other hand, there is no superfluity, but a deficiency in an endow- 
ment, it is a highly meritorious act to make this up: ?* ka kard ku az bar ud 
want 37 $ az x"astag Mah Farwardin pad ruwdn  Farroz, ud Mah Tir pad ruwän 
+ Mthrén, én yazišn, ud harw sal, pad dn roz ka man frazäm bawéd, yazrin cand 
Sayed ë 38 kunëd, ka wazt and më bawed band än yaztin hamoyén azsš kardan sdyéd, 
an kunsin ka kunéd,?? kerbag wes bawed ° If it is enacted that “‘ from the income 
and interest of the property these services should be celebrated in the month 
Farvardin for the soul of Farrox, and in the month Tir for the soul of Mihrén, 
and every year, on that day when I die, as many services as are fitting ”, if the 
interest is not sufficient for all those services to be performed from it, if one 

~ (nevertheless) performs those observances, the merit (for the administrator) 
becomes the more’. Such pious generosity can still be found among the 
Zoroastrians of both communities. Thus, for example, the drying up of the 
water supply at Mazra‘ Kalantar, in the Yazdi plain, has made many fields 
there barren, some of them the property of pious foundations. The heirs never- 
theless maintain the observances at their own expense, though sometimes 
necessarily on a diminished scale. 

As is evident from the cases already cited, the administration of pious 
foundations was regularly hereditary, in Sasanian as in later times, whether or 


29 lit. ‘one uses up, finishes ’. 

30 On arg ° work, labour’ see Bartholomae, Zur Kennints der mitteliranischen Mundarten, r, 
10 f., where examples are given for the phrases arg ud ranz and arg ud bar. The present passage 
is translated there, slightly differently, on p. 14. 

31 MHD, 34.9-12 (de M., 106). 

r 32 M8 YBLWN-xt, with -x* written over -x1. 

3 MS P. 34 MS ‘L. 

35 MS YBLWN-x1. 36 MHD, 35.9-16 (de M., 17). 

37 Here and in l. 11 the MS has wat, which Bartholomae points out (Mir. St. rv, p. 372, n. 1) 
is a woll-attested by-form of wxg ‘ interest, income’. De M. gives ward in both places, without 
comment, 

33 MS XN’. 38 Or kundh; MS ‘BYDWN-x'. 
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not it was within the immediate family. It is said explicitly in the following 
case : 4° ka z'"ásiag ruwan ray paydag kunéd ud pad daëtan 6 Farroz dahed, ud 
Farrox giréd ud dared, widard Farrox, pad paywand ï Farrox be rawed ° If one 
devises a property for the soul and entrusts it to Farrox to administer, and 
Farrox accepts and administers (it), (when) Farrox has died, it passes to the 
heirs of Farrox’. The judgment then continues: u-3 6 sardarlih] winah pad 
kunéd, abûr 3 bawed ; ud teon Dàdfarroz guft, sardarth abaz 6 bun sawed, në o 
Farroz ' And (if) he commits a breach of trust in the trusteeship, it becomes void. 
And as Dadfarrox has said, the trusteeship reverts to its source, not to Farrox’. 
Bulsara (followed by de Menasce) takes 6 bun * to the source ' as meaning to the 
family of the testator. In another judgment it is said that if an administrator 
is in dereliction of duty, but makes amends, the trust may continue in his 
family : 42 ka mard 22705109 1-8 pad ruwän yazišn daštan aud mad winch ud zyän 
be wizürtán, sarddrth abar në bawéd, &-$ pad paywand oh rawed * If a man makes 
amends for breach of trust ** and damage in respect to property which has 
come to him to administer for services for the soul, the trusteeship does not 
become void, for it passes thus to (his) heirs’. 

As has been said, pious foundations for religious services are nowadays by 
no means only for the performance of the essential rites, although these are 
naturally the commonest object of such provisions. Among the cases cited in 
the MHD, only two wills specify other observances. Both have their points of 
religious interest. One runs as follows: ** Mah Adur pad ruwan * man 
Visperad-é róz 3 Ohrmazd, yašt-ë róz à Wahman, ud dron-é róz 7 Ardwahist ë yazéd 
‘In the month Adur one should perform for my soul a Visperad on the day 
Ohrmazd, a yasna on the day Wahman, and a drén-ceremony on the day 
Ardwahiët”. The month Adur is a ‘ beloved’ one for Zoroastrians, and the 
Iranis hold that a good action performed then acquires a ten-fold merit. The 
Parsis call it the month of myazd. The testator’s wish to have his ceremonies 
performed during these specially sanctified days is readily comprehensible, the 
more 80 since, at the last intercalation under Yazdigird I, the five Gatha days 
had come to stand, in the religious year, at the end of the month Ábàn. This 
gave the following month Adur a special link with the fravaëis. A difference 
from current usage in the services specified is that nowadays the Visperad is 

40 MHD, 29.3-6 (de M., 13). 

On äbär ‘ waste, destroyed ; void, null’ (so read, as apär, by S. J. Bulsara, The laws of‏ له 
the ancient Persians, 185; adar, de M.) see Bartholomae, Zum sasantdischen Recht, v, 8 (of.‏ 
P. Horn, Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie, No. 53; H. Hübschmann, Persische Studien,‏ 
The word occurs frequently in its legal sense in the Rivayat 5 med + Asawahistün.‏ .)9-10 

4 MHD, 35.7-9 (de M., 17). 

4 Bulsara (op. cit., 212) correctly understands zyān wizdr- to mean * atone for damage ’, but 
renders winds as ° (there has been committed) a criminal breach (of trust)’. In the light of the 
frequency of the idiom wingA wizar- ° atone for a fault, expiate a wrong’ the above translation 
seems preferable. As Bulsara points out, the phrase zydn be wizdr- ocours again in MHD, 29.3: 
ka... dn zydn be wizdréd, abaz gumarifn ‘ If he makes good that damage, he should be reep- 
pointed ’. On the imprecision of the word winäh (here rendered as ‘ breach of trust’) see above 


p. 274, n. 25. 
4 MHD, 35.13-14 (de M., 17). 
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performed on only three occasions: at gahambars, and on the fourth day of 
nävar and of the parallel geft-zarid ceremony. The association of the Vesperad 
with gahämbärs seems fundamental As Darmesteter observed: ' Certain 
formulas of the Vtsperad are only comprehensible in connection with the 
gähämbärs and the offerings made there. Perhaps the Vteperad should be defined 
as a yasna adapted to the gahambürs '.*55 In the Rivayat of Kamdin Shapur it is 
enjoined ‘at gahambürs one Visperad should be performed’; ** and in both 
Iran and India it remains the custom for one communal (anjomant) Visperad 
to be performed during each gahämbär. In Yazd this Vssperad is performed on 
the first day of each cycle (Zazre); 4? and down to the second decade of the 
present century its celebration was an impressive occasion there. All the 
priests of the city, from the dastir mas down to the most newly-fledged herbad, 

~ then some 60 or 70 in all, gathered before sunrise at the Ata’ Bahrüm; and 
when the Hàvan Gah began they celebrated together the yaít- gadmbar (i.e. 
the Visperad). All those present (other than the zot himself) recited the Avesta 
together with the rûspî. When the nineteenth karde of the Visperad was 
reached, most of the assembled priests left their baj, and withdrew to perform 
ceremonies in their own Atsts or parishes, leaving-the 261 and raspt to complete 
the anjoman? celebration. Many of the laity too gathered at the fire-temple for 
this communal rite, six times in the year; and the observance is still main- 
tained, although dwindling numbers have robbed it now of much of the 
attendant impressiveness and sense of communal solidarity. 

In both Iran and India the endowment of gahämbärs is regarded as a highly 
meritorious act for an individual to perform. ‘ Everyone who has founded a 
gahämbär has rejoiced the souls (of his ancestors) for 70 generations ’ (gahambar 
har kas ke bunyad kard, 2 haftäd pust-a3 ruvän sad kard).*® In the past, in Iran, 
foundations were regularly established by will for the celebration of a 
gahàmbàr-4 éaxre, and among the behdins the names of forbears are sometimes 
best remembered from the gahämbärs which they have founded. In old 


45 Zend- Avesta, 1, lxvii. 

45 M. R. Unvala (ed.), Dàrab Hormazyür's Riväyai, 1, 76.5; transl. B. N. Dhabhar, The 
Persian Rivdyats of Hormazyar Framarz, 66 (see further below, p. 281). 

47 The Iranis term the five days of each of the six seasonal gahämbärs a daxre, or more 
colloquially a &ira ; and they distinguish between a fixed gahambdr-t daxre (gaämbär-1 cara) and 
a gahambár-f 1635, a relatively brief observance which can be celebrated at any time. 

48 The above information about the former celebration of this anjomant gahdmbar comes 
from Dastur Khodadad Neryoeangi of Sharif&bäd, who was formerly atad-band of the Yazdi 
Ataš Bahräm. In 1964 I was permitted, on an icy January morning, to attend an anjomani 
Visperad in the new Ata Bahram in Yazd. There were then present only one village woman and 
myself in addition to the zôf, Dastur Siyavakhsh, and the raspt, his son Dastur Mihraban (the 
two dtad-bands of the fire-temple) ; and at the appropriate point Dastur Mihraban had himself 
to withdraw to other duties, leaving his father aa zót to complete the service alone. The celebration 

+” lasted from about 6.30 to 11 a.m.—Dastur Khodadad estimates that when he was a small child 
there were still some 200 priests in Yazd ; now the number barely reaches double figures, even 
including part-time priests. 

19 Unvala, op. cit., 1, 435, col. b, I. 1. 

50 Thus Agha Rustam Belivani’s forbears are Noshiravan-i Gushtasp-i Khodarahm-i 
Gushtasp-i Belivan-i Jamshid-i Pavarza. Every one of these seven endowed a gahdmbar; and 
these gahámbürs are still celebrated in Sharifibid by various branches of the family. 
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villages, such as Sharifabad and Mazra‘ Kalantar, there is not a single day in 
any one of the six éawres without several endowed gahämbärs. The gahambar 
celebration consists of both religious services and communal feastings; and 
some of the endowed feasts reached princely proportions among the Parsis, 
through the benefactions of great merchants m the last century.” The päw-mahal 
service of the Visperad may, however, be separated from the jaëan ceremony 
and the feasting. Thus in Navsari it is still the custom for ordinary families to 
have at least one Visperad recited ašö ravan ray during the gahämbär days in 
the course of the first year after a death. 

À Visperad is also regularly recited as part of the initiation ceremony of the 
priesthood, the návar. Its place in this ceremony is readily to be understood, 
since the observance is in part a proving test, and the candidate must show 
himself able to conduct all basic ceremonies apart from the Vendidäd. The 
gett-xartd reproduces the rituals of the nävar ceremony, and so automatically 
embodies the Vesperad also. 

These three occasions, of gahdmbar, nävar, and geti-zarid, appear to be the 
essential ones for celebrating the Vtsperad; and they are the only occasions 
upon which the ceremony is performed in traditionalist Navsari.5? The MHD 
passage is interesting because it attests a more frequent celebration of the 
Visperad in the past in Iran; and this is confirmed from other sources. Thus 
in the Dadistän 3 denig, Purstin 80, § 21, it is stated: ‘On the fourth day 
[1.e. after death] a Visperad dedicated to Arda Fravaë is solemnized’ (roz * 
tasom Wisperad-é Arday Fraward yazënd).® Ervad Firoze Kotwal farther very 
kindly informs me that in the MS F 97 of the First Dastur Meherji Rana 
Library, in the section on founding an Atas Bahram, it is said: ‘ Thereafter 
there are to be celebrated over the sixteen fires a yasna dedicated to Sard’ and 
a Visperad dedicated to Sard’ and a Vendidäd dedicated to Sard’, and then 
(the Ataš Bahram) is to be installed in a proper place? (pas az dn abar šāzdag 
dtaxé éwag yaët V Sroë ud &wag Wisperad 1 Sröš ud éwag Juddéwdad 7 Sroë 


51 See J. J. Modi, The religious ceremonies and customs of the Parsees, second ed., 1987, 427. 
The rising cost of living has reduced the value of old endowments in both countries, so that in 
Iran some gahambáürs which were endowed as gulis (i.e. with a sacrificial animal) are now 
celebrated only with lurk (ie. myazd or offered fruits). In India the celebration sometimes 
perforce takes place less often than under the original terma of the foundation. 

54 This is not according to what is said by Modi, himself a Bhagaria priest, op. cit., 815: 
‘ Ordinarily the Visperad is recited whenever the Vendidäd ia recited. But there are special 
periods of the year when the Visperad is specially recited. These periods are known as the 
Gühambars'. Ervad Kotwal, a Bhagaria yóZdatragar, told me that this statement of Modi’s was 
not in accord with present Navsari practice; and at my request he very kindly consulted with 
the oldest yóZda8ragars of Navsari, who confirmed that by practice and tradition the Vtsperad is 
celebrated in Navsari only on the above three occasions. It is suggested that Modi may have 
made this error because he was not a practising yó2da6ragar, that is, he did not himself perform 
the ‘inner liturgical’ ceremonies. The older statement made by Anquetil du Perron (Zend- 
Avesta, IL, 572) that ‘ the Vendidad, Yaztsn (i.e. Yasna), and Visperad are celebrated every day ’ 
ig presumably also an error. 

53 Edited by P. K. Anklesaria (Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1958), 158.26-7 ; transl. 
by E. W. West, SBE, xvin, 240. 
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kardan, ud pas [6] dädgäh miéändan).54 Ervad Kotwal adds that in a book on 
rituals written by Mobad M. K. Behram-Kamdin in A.D. 1931 for the use of 
Kadimi priests there is mention of Visperads dedicated to Ardà Fravaë, to 
Sard8, and to other yazads, with the respective number of ya6d-aht-vatryds for 
each (eight, five, and seven).55 It seems therefore that in Irani usage, at least 
from Sasanian times, Visperads were solemnized in honour of various yazads, 
and upon a variety of occasions. 
The other passage in the MHD referring to specific ceremonies appears also 
to be concerned with a Visverad, but with its more usual celebration at a 
gahämbär. Its phrasing is, however, obscure. It runs as follows : 56 ka kard ku 
róz Ohrmazd Adtdd-é kē zíntüman Ohrmazd 3 z*adày, ud róz Sröš yast-é xënüman 
1 5768 ê yazed, ka éwag sayéd kardam, * Astád kardam ° If it is enacted that “ on 
— the day Ohrmazd one should celebrate an 4550 which (is) dedicated to 
Ohrmazd, and on the day Srôë a yasna which (is) dedicated to Sröš ”, if (only) 
one can be celebrated, the *4štäd (is) to be celebrated’. The word * Aštad is 
written clearly the first time ; but the MS is damaged where the word occurs 
again, and only the lower part of the first three letters remains. Bulsara notes 57 
that in the copy of the MS made c. A.D. 1882 by Dastur Jamshedji Sohrabji 


Kuka 58 the damaged word is written 16 CY, but this reading does not 
appear helpful. De Menasce reads 48162 in both places, and comments: ‘ The 
Aštat 18 a ceremony in honour of the god of the same name, who with Mihr and 
Raën presides at the judgment of the dead '.5? ‘It is a question of the office 
recited at the dawn of the fourth day after a death, which comprises the 
prayers... of Raën and Aštāt, of Ram, Sróá, and the Arta Fravas.’ 60 If, 
however, the expression Aë#äd were capable of this simple explanation, Bulsara, 
` himself a learned Zoroastrian, would have had no difficulty in interpreting it. 
There are in fact four reasons, each of them cogent, why the explanation is not 
possible: (1) the testator could not know that he would die on a day Man- 
raspand, so as to have the ba of Aëtäd recited for him on a day Ohrmazd ; ft 
(2) there is no reason why the 527 of Aëtäd should be selected for special mention 
out of the group of four bays, always celebrated together; the more especially 
since this first ba is dedicated, not to Aštad alone, but to Raën-Aëtäd together ; 


54 See pp. 42-7 of this MS, i.e. section XXIX apud B. N. Dhabhar, Descriptive catalogue of all 
manuscripts in the First Dastur Meherji Rana Library, Navsari, p. 56. 

55 Paw-mahal-né lagtt kriydd, baj-dharnu ane nirangastän ‘ Rituals concerning high liturgies 
(and) the consecration of 5867 and nirang ', p. 58, n. 

56 MHD, 35.17-86.1 (de M., 18). 57 8. J. Bulsara, op. cit., p. 215, n. 11. 

58 Bee ibid., preface, 11. 5 op. cit., 18. 

6° ibid., 60. De Menasce calls these services ° prières chuchotés’; but this is to confuse the 
word báj used (as in this case) for the drón-ceremony, and báj used as a term for a manner of 

«recital, usually of Pazand texts. 

61 i.e. on the third day. These four bàj can be said to be performed on the fourth day only if 
one considers the 24-hour day to begin at midnight, which is un-Zoroastrian. To the Zoroastrian 
the day begins at dawn, with the Hivan Gah; and these 582, being celebrated in the Usahin 
G&h, belong to rites of the third day after death. It is a little confusing for juddins that they 
are nevertheless called by the Parsis the daharom-ni bājð ‘ the fourth-day bûje’ ; but this is 
because their intention is to aid the soul at ita judgment on the fourth day. 
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(3) these four bäj are celebrated only once, on the third night after death— 
it is not a recurrent ceremony ; (4) a baj of Aëtäd is celebrated with the zintiman 
of Aštãd—a baj of Aštād with the zënüman of Ohrmazd is a contradiction 
in terms. 

Bulsara, unable to find a more satisfactory explanation, emended the first 
Aštad to *aë yadt-é ‘then a yasna' ; and took the sentence to mean ‘then a 
yasna with the 2intiman of Ohrmazd on the day Ohrmazd, and a yasna with 
the zintiman of Sró on the day Srd8, should be celebrated’. This in itself 
gives good sense; but unfortunately if, with Bulsara, one then takes the 
second, defective * Ašt6d also as yaët, one is forced to continue ‘if only one can 
be celebrated, the yasna is to be celebrated’, which yields no distinction 
between the services. 

If the readings aëtäd-ë and (aët)[äd] are accepted, then a new explanation 
must be sought. The use of the term Aštad for a ceremony does not appear to 
be attested elsewhere in written sources, nor is it known in current Parsi 
practice. One has therefore to consider what ceremony exists, likely to be 
endowed under a will, which could be described as an ° Astad with 116 
of Ohrmazd ’. 

As has been seen, one of the religious ceremonies most frequently so 
endowed, apart from the essential rites, is that of the gahämbär ; and one of 
the services always dedicated to Ohrmazd is the Visperad of the gahàmbür.*? 
The Visperad itself is offered to him under his title rawo bərəzató ' the high 
Lord”, Lord of the many lords invited to attend the ritual. The associated 
drón-ceremony has the ordinary zínüman of Ohrmazd x xoday.™ Further, it 
happens that two of the seasonal gahämbärs begin on the day Aëtäd, namely 
the third, Paitishahya (day Aëtäd of the month Sahrévar), and the fourth, 
Ayabrima (day Aëtäd of the month Mihr). This day, dedicated to the yazad of 
Righteousness, one of the judges of the dead, is particularly appropriate for a 
service to be celebrated ašó ravdn ray. We have, further, a witness to the 
especial efficacy of a ceremony performed on that day ; for Dastur Noshirvan 
Marzban, high priest of Kirmän in the tenth century A.Y., established a 
gahämbär on the day Aštãd of the month Mihr, because of a sal tin which 
he received from Sró$ about the merit of this act.%4 It is notable that this 
gahämbär is referred to simply as a gahämbaär-1 Astad.®® 


¢ The Visperad of Ndvar was celebrated in Iran with the rénüman of Mind Nüvar, gee 
Unvala, op. cit., IL, 34; Dhabhar, op. oit., 420; but the Bhagarias of Navsari celebrate this 
Visperad also with the zéntiman of Ohrmazd t xoday. 

** See Unvala, op. cit., 1, 429.9-10; Dhabhar, op. cit., 324. The practice of the Bhagarias 
of Navsari is that the Visperad and the báj (drén) of the gahambars have the same réniimana, 
i.e., in the Pazand dibäée the zxfnümas is, e.g. mainyd rabwd berezat buland gah y> gahambar 
hamaspaimaidyem ham korfo hama wëhän hafi lifioar zamin be rasäd, whereas in the Avestan 
liturgy the zéntiman (in its lesser form) is ahurahe mazda raevató x*arenawhatd, i.e. the usual 
zéniiman of Ohrmazd the Lord. 

54 See Unvala, op. cit., 1, 434-6; Dhabhar, op. cit., 324. 

65 Unvala, op. oit., 1, 435, col. a, l. 9 (gahdmbar-+ Astad bunyad kard, ravan-i niyägän-i 
z*ad Sad kard). 
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There is another R#wäyat passage which underlines, moreover, a special 
connexion between the yazata Srôë and the Vtsperad of the gahambar. In the 
Riväyat of Kamdin Shapur, among the ancillary ceremonies to be performed 
in connexion with the founding of an Ataš Bahram are enjoined the following : 
be gahambar . . . yaët-& Ormazd-+ xoday va yast-€ Saré& rüz ävayad kardan ‘ At 
gahambàrs one should perform a yasna of Ohrmazd the Lord, and a yasna of the 
day Saroë ’.66 Now it is usual in Iran to refer to a Visperad recited at a 
gahambar simply as a yaët (the equivalent of Parsi yaziin, European yasna),*" 
the precise term Vssperad being used only when it is necessary to distinguish 
between the ordinary yasna and the Visperad without a ceremonial context. 8 
The yast-é Ormazd-t rodäy indicated here is thus evidently a Visperad dedicated, 
as always at gahämbars, to the Creator. Here then is a linked celebration of a 
Visperad during a gahambar, followed by a ceremony on the day Sarôë.5° 

It seems therefore that in linking a Visperad dedicated to Ohrmazd with a 
subsequent service to Sröš the testator of the MHD passage was endowing 
a double observance which remained familiar to Zoroastrians in post-Sasanian 
times also. Yet if one understands the Aštad which he founded as the Vtsperad 
of a true gahämbar, the problem arises, why did he not specify in which of the 
two appropriate gahämbärs i6 was to be celebrated? The interpretation 
seeming to founder on this difficulty, I consulted Dastur Khodadad Neryosangi 
of Sharifabad, m the faint hope that a tradition might survive in Iran which 
would illumine the matter. Dastur Khodadad wrote back to say, without 
hesitation, that to an Irani priest an Aštad means, not the first day of either 
Paitishabya or Ayafrima, but, as a matter of common mobadi usage, the first 
day of the lesser Farvardagan, or Penje-keh, which 1s Rüz A&tad of Mah Aspand. 
. The greater Farvardagàn, or Penje-meh, which follows, is of course also the 

gahämbär of HamaspaËmaëdaya. The Penje-keh, although not itself a 
gahambar, borrows some observances from the five greater days, among them, 
it seems, the celebration of the Visperad. The whole ten-day period 1s devoted 
to the fravaits; and, as has been remarked, Aëtäd is a yazad particularly 
associated with the fate of the soul after death. She is, moreover, the only 


66 Unvala, op. cit., I, 75.5-6 ; Dhabhar, op. cit., 66. 

67 See, e.g., Unvala, op. cit., I, 429.9; and for the later Irani usage above, p. 277. Modi, 
op. cit., 422, refers to the Visperad as the yasna (i.e. yazién) of the gahambar. In current Irani 
usage, if the Visperad is spoken of without a ceremonial context, it is referred to as a yast-+ 
Visferad. 

68 Seo, e.g., M HD, 35.18; Unvala, op. cit., 1, 467.7, 482.11. Dhabhar in his translation of 
the passage from the Riväyat of Kamdin Shapur evidently understands the yak-é Ormazd-t 
zodäy as a Vtsperad; but without noting any variants he translates this expression twice, 
perhaps through a confusion between draft translations. His rendering is as follows: ' During 
(those) Gahämbärs . . . one Visparad ceremony should be performed. One Yasna for Ahuramazda 
Khodai and one Yama on day Sarosh should be performed ’. There is no expression for Visperad 
in Unvala's text other than yagt-€ Ürmazd-i xodäy. 

** The length of time between the two ceremonies would’ of course vary with the gahämbar. 
If the Visperad were celebrated on the day Sar6š of the month Dai (the second day of the fourth 
gahämbär, Maigyditam) then a full 30 days would elapse. Between the days A&tid and the 
next day Sards there are 20 days. 
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yazad to whom a day is dedicated within this period who has such an 
association. 

Everything points, therefore, to the explanation of the MHD passage being 
this, namely that it concerns the endowment of a Visperad to be celebrated on 
Riz Aštad of Mah Aspand, with the dedication proper to a gahambar Visperad 
(namely to Ohrmazd), and a ceremony to Bros to be performed subsequently 
in Mah Farvardin—a linked observance in every way appropriate to the 
aíó ravän. Dastur Khodadad’s explanation of Aita@d removes the apparent 
imprecision in the terms of the will. This first day of the lesser Farvardagän 
is evidently the only day in the Zoroastrian year which can be referred to simply 
as Aštad, without the necessity of specifying, as in Dastur Noshirvan’s endow- 
ment, the month in which it occurs. The continuity of usage in such a matter 
provides another striking illustration of the strength of the living Zoroastrian 
tradition. 

If this explanation is correct, then one must assume that at some later date 
a copyist, who did not understand the significance of the term Aëäd, inserted 
in the text, before Astdd-é, the words rôz Ohrmazd, on analogy with róz Sröš, 
in an attempt to clarify the passage. (It is very likely that in the past, as now, 
there were scholar-priests who were not perfectly familar with the special 
usages current among practising y0#dabragars.) 

It is by no means always only for his own soul’s benefit that a testator 
endows services, though by providing for others he reaps an indirect savib 
himself also. As it is said in the MHD: 7 yazišn ï pad ruwan 1 mard mard 
ned ud kunéd pad-iz ruwān $ 2:58 nihad ud kard bawëd ‘ Services which one 
founds and celebrates for various men, are founded and celebrated for one’s 
own soul also’. Sometimes a testator provides in his will for ceremonies both for 
his own and others’ souls. One case has already been cited above. The 
following is another instance: "°? ka Farrox x'ästag, anë v pad ruwan y 278, 
111/772: dastan ray paydäg hunéd, ud kas daštan ray framän më bawed, adn 0 
pad Gn éwenag 3 paydag kard, z*àstag dariin% Farroz ud x°astag dariën 7 Mihrén, 
pad agnén dārišn ‘If Farrox devises a property, other (than that) which (is) 
for his own soul, for administering on behalf of Mihren, and there is no injunction 
for anyone to administer (it), the administration of those properties in that 
manner in which they were devised, the administration of the property for 
Farrox and the administration of the property for Mihren, is to be in common '. 
It would seem that Farrox had appointed an administrator for the property 
he had bequeathed for his own soul’s benefit, but had failed to do so in the case 
of the property left subsequently by him for Mihrén’s soul, hence the decision 
to have the two administered jointly. 

As this and other cases already cited show, as well as bequests for ‘ religious 
services for the soul’ (rwwün yaztín ray), foundations were also made simply 
“for the soul’ (ruwän rûy) ; and the administrator then had wide discretion in 


70 MHD, 35.16-17 (de M., 18). rt p. 275. 
" MHD, 25.2-6 (de M., 8). 
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the use of the funds, since charitable acts as well as religious rites benefit the 
soul. The following judgment makes the point clearly : 75 aon nibist ku-m 74 
ruwan yazišn ray payddg kard, éwiz pad &iín ; ud agar adn nibišt ested ku-m 
ruwan ray paydag kard, pad dni oy kë pad dastan auns dahéd pad ruwän ray 5 
südomandtar sahéd dahtin ud uzénag kuniën ° (If) it is so written that “ I have 
devised (this property) for services for (my) soul", (it is) solely for services ; 
and if it is so written that ‘‘ I have devised (it) for (my) soul ”, it is to be given 
and expended for that which seems to him to whom he entrusts (it) to administer 
most beneficial for the soul’. This then permits the executor to expend the 
endowment money on objects of public benefit, for the provision of which 
Zoroastrians have been known down the centuries; roads and bridges, wells 
and tanks, hospitals and orphanages, schools and inns, or for regular alms to 
the poor and needy. 

There is another form of pious bequest which is neither for religious services 
nor for charitable benefactions, and that is the agddad or gift to a priest, whereby 
the testator may hope to share in the kirbag of the priest’s purity and service 
of God. An interesting case ocours in the MHD concerning such a bequest. 
It is a fairly long one, since a number of possible grounds for contesting the 
legacy are considered. Jt is convenient therefore to follow de Menasce in 
splitting the judgment up in order to take it point by point. The judge opens as 
follows : 75 ka kard kum z*astag ruwan ray paydag kard, ud x*Gstag t-m ruwän 
ray paydäg kard Mihren ë 08720, 30-48 az ruwän abdz ne stad 7 bawed, ¿ë 
ahlawddd-.z andar ruwan.  Mihrén tawan guft ku pad ahlawdad dad ‘ If it was 
enacted that “I have devised the property for (my) soul, and the property 
which I have devised for (my) soul, Mihrén should possess ”, then it is not 
withheld from his soul, for 2856060 also reaches the soul. Mihrén can say that 
it was given as 68600 ’. The matter thus appears initially clear; but there 
seem to have been objections, for he continues : 78 ka 964080 ku én x*astag pad 
grawth ayäb gowed ku pad ruwan yazišn daštan ó man mad, ud man x’ästag, 
im 6 man mad guft, 6 Mshren dad, ka-z në nsbéesed ku pad än éwénag 3-m o man 
mad guft, z*ab, ud pad xanag dahëd ‘ If (the testator) says “ this property (is) 
in pledge ”, or he says “ it came to me to administer for services for the soul, 
and the property which I said came to me, I have given to Mihrën ”, since he 
does not also write “ in that manner in which I said it came to me ”’, (the gift is) 
valid, and he gives it to the family '. Those contesting the will appear here to 
maintain that the testator had not himself an absolute right to the property in 
question, and so could not convey an absolute title to Mihbrén. The judgment 
is that unless the testator has expressly limited Mibrén’s title in the written 
terms of his own bequest, the gift is an outright one. The last word m the 


73 MHD, 34.3-6 (de M., 15). 74 MS °Y Kt. 

'5 The MS has paydág kardan after ruswan ray, presumably a mechanical scribal addition 
because of the frequency of this phrase. 

76 MHD, 84.12-16 (de ML, 16). 7 MS YNSBWN-xt1, 

13 MHD, 34.16-85.1 (de M., 16). 
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judgment is controversial. It is written in the way usual for zdnag ‘ house’. 
Bulsara emends to hûn, and translates as ‘ other’ (° one can assign 15 over to 
the other ’).7® De Menasce reads ahok and renders the phrase pat ahôk as 
' erronáment ", but is unable to fit this into his translation. It seems possible 
that zanag is in fact the correct reading, and that the phrase pad zànag is used 
here instead of the usual pad paywand (which occurs later in the judgment) to 
indicate that the gift was to Mihrén and his heirs, 1.e. that there was not merely 
a limited title which ceased with Mihren's own death.80 

The judge continues: 51 ud ka gowed ku En x'ästag ruwän yazsën ray 9? 
paydäg, ud z"àstag t-m paydag kard, Miren ë daréd, ud En-12 nē nibēsēd ku-m 
pad an éwénag t-m [guft] paydäg kard, në z"ab ‘ And if he says that “ This 
property is devised for services for the soul, and the property which I have 
devised, Mihrén should hold ”, and yet he does not write this, that “I have 
devised it in that manner which I [said] ", (the limitation) is not valid '. Here 
again it is found that a limitation made only verbally by the testator has no 
force. 

The judgment concludes: 93 ka gowed kum ruwdn ray paydäg kard ud 
pad daštan 6 Mshren dad, Mthrén ud ané-z kas fróxt 54 ud be dad në padixday ; 
enyd-z bar pädiriay frt ud bun pad-iz dn éwénag 1-8 awts mad be dad mé 
padsx$ay, u-$ pad paywand oh rawéd ° If he says that “I have devised it for 
(my) soul and have given it to Mihran to hold ”,85 neither Mihrén nor anyone 
else (is) empowered to sell or give (it) away. (He is) empowered only to sell the 
produce. (He is) not empowered to give away the ground-property (bun), not 
even in that manner in which it came to him. And it passes thus to his 
descendants °. The property given to Mihrén being an 28600, the benefit to 
the testator’s soul comes from its being enjoyed by him as priest and by his 
priestly heirs. Mihrén cannot therefore alienate it, since this would frustrate 
the purpose of the bequest. Thus though asdddd-land is given in perpetuity, 
with an unrestricted enjoyment of its income, it is not bequeathed in fee simple, 
but is entailed on the chosen priestly family. 

There is no recorded evidence for similar bequests in later times; but the 
practice of giving property to a priest distinguished for his piety, so that he 
might the better devote himself to the religious life, is not unknown among the 
Parsis. Thus in the first quarter of the sixteenth century A.D. 8 group of laymen 
in Navsari jomed together to make a gift of land to the noted priest Rana 


79 op. cit., 210, 211. 

8° As Bartholomae has shown (Zum sas. Recht, 111, 40) zünag is used in legal terminology for 
the actual dwelling-house, as distinct from other buildings on a messuage. Its use in a sense 
parallel to that of düdag is not therefore a priori improbable. 

851 MHD, 35.1-3. 

52 The MS has lwb'n Py yeda L^ pyt'k. 

Uv MHD, 35.1-6 (de ML, 17). The first sentence has been transcribed and translated by 
Bartholomae (Mir. St., 1v, 370). 

4 MS MZBN W-x1. 

55 This sentence could as well be translated: ' have entrusted it to Mihrén to administer °. 
The possibilities for litigation in such ambiguities seem almost limitless. 
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Jesang ' for the sake of religion’ (din-né khätar). Subsequently a similar gift 
of land, bearing 50 tads-palms and 100 date-palms, was made to his still more 
famous son, Dastur Meherji Rana. These properties descended in the family. 

It is probably also as ašödad that under one will cited in the MHD money 
is left to the serving priests of a fire-temple. The passage runs as follows : 87 
ka ataxk-¢ bandag mard 2, ud angahrig mard 2 ast, ud mard z*àstag-8 ray kard 
ku-m 6 bandagän 1 Gn atazxé dad, az än bein ankahrig bandagsh 1 Gtazš në bawéd, 
6 an$ahrig 1 Gtazš tis-iz nē dad ' If a Fire has 2 serving-priests, 88 and 2 slaves, 
and a man has declared concerning a property that “ I have given it to the 
servers of that Tire”, since the service of Fire is not for a slave, nothing has 
been given to the slave(s) of the Fire’. Similarly a fire-temple to-day has its 
priests and its paid Zoroastrian servants, and no more than the slaves of old 
would these servants share in aëôdäd to the priests, whose prayers and 
performance of rituals benefit the soul of the giver. 

There is another pious foundation in honour of the dead, known among the 
Parsis, which is evidently connected with the concept of a£ódád. This is an 
endowed feast given on the anniversary day of death for all the priests of the 
community. The priests being called in this connexion the hamkärs ° fellow- 
workers ', these feasts are known simply as hamkárs.9?* They take place at the 
usual time of the midday meal, 1.e. about 11 a.m. The priests assembled, in full 
formal dress with flowing jäme, take the Amasaspand Ba) as grace.?? They 
then seat themselves in silence on the carpeted floor, on each side of the long 
white table-cloths. The food is served to each on a separate tray, so that the 
old rules of purity are strictly observed. Each priest first lays aside the portion 
for the dog (kuträ-no bik), which is afterwards gathered up and distributed 
by à Parsi servant; and then eate in silence. When the meal is over, each 
washes face and hands, and leaves the ba. After kustî bastan the company 
recites tan-dorosti for the living giver of the feast, and each receiving then 
usually an additional 286024 of money, they take their departure. 

These hamkürs are particularly a Navsari custom, and it is possible that 
this observance developed there out of a union of the true Zoroastrian sense of 
the Airbag of hospitality to priests, and the local custom of caste-dinners or 
public feasts, beloved by the Hindus of southern Gujarat.®* Even if so, the 

8é See J. J. Modi, The Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherjee Rand, Bombay, 
1903, 63. 57 MHD, 1.7-10 (de M., 7). 

88 On the expression átazi-bandag see BSOAS, Xxx, 1, 1968, 59-60. 

e? See Modi, Religious ceremonies and customs, 455. The brief account which he gives 
amplified here by information from Ervad Firoze Kotwal. 

90 Called in the Saddar Bundaheë, lix (ed. B. N. Dhabhar, p. 132), the vaj £ Ohrmazd. 

91 See Modi, op. cit., 350. 

ه١‎ See Bhimbhäi Kirpäräm, ‘ Gujarät Hindus’, Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Ix, 
Part 1, 1901, p. xxv: ‘One leading peculiarity of the mode of living among the Hindus of 
Gujarat is their fondness for public feasts.... This practice is commoner in the south than in 
the north, and is much more usual among town than among country-people. Public dinners in 
Gujarat belong to three chief classes: trade dinners, social dinners, and religious dinners ’. 


Among the many such feasts are ‘ special feasta ... given by rich men... to do honour to the 
memory of some deceased relation ’, ibid., p. xxvii. 
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practice accords admirably with the spirit of the faith, and is linked with 
kindred customs in both the Parsi and Irani communities. Thus both in Iran 
and India generously endowed feasts are often given to family, friends, and 
priests on the occasion of anniversary days, for the greater contentment of the 
a6 ravän. In Navsari a notable one is given annually on one of their bay days 
(Rüz Farvardin, Mah Dai) by the behdin family of Borkhadivala. This family 
owns land in the village of Borkhadi, and sumptuous fare is provided from their 
own farm. The whole community from the behdin quarter of Maleser is invited, 
some 300 or 400 persons, and also some 30 or 40 priests. The priests eat on & 
separate verandah, in silence, having taken the Aməšaspand Bay, as at a hamkar. 
The souls of the family's departed are of course remembered in their prayers. 
Similarly in the priests’ quarter of Mota Fala the Pastakia family celebrates 
an annual ba) with great circumstance, on Rüz Zam Yazad, Mah Tir, to which 
again the whole quarter is invited, which means in this instance all the priests, 
who here too eat separately, in silence and ritual purity. Another associated 
custom is that of inviting to the house, during the first year after death, the 
yoidaGragar priests performing the ceremonies for the departed, so that they 
may partake of the food offered at the midday stim. This they always eat 
seated on the ground under 647. The custom is known as nàhnya jamädva ‘ to 
give food to those with baraënom ’.** Such zasrát to priests benefit the ašö ravan 
not only as charitable acts, but also through being the ritual eating of ritually 
offered, pure food by the ritually pure. This particular observance is by no 
means confined to Navsari.** 

As de Menasce has pointed out, there is close similarity between the 
administration of endowments for the soul and for religious services, and those 
of the sacred Fires; and all three forms of bequest are treated in the same 
chapter of MHD, which is headed dar $ yaztin nshadag, ud abar zw ï ätaxé, ud 
لهام "بد‎ + ruwan nthüd [ray] paydäg kard ‘The chapter on foundations for 
religious services, and about the endowment of Fires, and property devised for 
foundations for the soul ’.*5 The three things are in fact closely linked in their 
religious purpose, as can be seen from Parsi practice to-day. When a Fire is 
endowed, then the priests of the fire-temple remember the founder in every 
service celebrated there, when the namët formula is recited.?? Thus the 
founder of a Fire not only performs an act of great merit in itself, in establishing 
& place of worship, but secures continual prayers for his soul. The parallels 
with medieval Christendom in the West are striking. The wealthy then 


83 Nahn is used by the Parsis as a synonym for baraónom. NaAnyd is thus synonymous with 
barasnomvalü as a term for a priest who has undergone and is retaining the barasnom. 


94 The existence of such Zoroastrian observances makes it possible that there was Zoroastrian. 


influence on Mani’s doctrine of the sacramental nature of the one daily meal of the Elect. 

% MHD, 34.1. 

9š i.e. that part of the Pazand introduction to a service where the names of those who are 
especially (náméi4i) to be remembered are rehearsed. That the endowment of a sacred Fire in 
the name of an individual, for the benefit of his or her soul, was a practice of the Sasanian kings 
is shown by the inscription of S&buhr I on the Ka‘ba-yi Zarduët. 
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endowed monasteries and abbeys, in whose churches prayers were continually 
offered for the founders’ immortal welfare. The less well-to-do established 
chantries for the recital of masses for their souls, a practice very close to the 
ruwan yazišn nthddag ; and yet others left their money for charitable purposes 
to the indirect benefit of their souls, an immediate parallel with the ruwan nihad. 
These pious customs are continued to a certain extent in the Roman Catholic 
church. The Zoroastrians, like the Roman Catholics, maintain many ancient 
beliefs and observances, in perhaps an even stricter continuity ; so that to a 
marked degree the Zoroastrianism of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
remains that of Sasanian Iran, and knowledge of the one leads to a truer 
understanding of the other. 


APPENDIX 


Addenda to ° On the sacred Fires of the Zoroastrians ’, BSOAS, xxx1, 1, 1968, 
52-68. Some relevant material was omitted from this article, namely several 
other occurrences of the word a@darég/adurog, and of the phrase pad warahranth. 

Adarég (spelt ‘thowk) occurs in Dénkard, vim, 28.17 (ed. Sanjana, xvi, 20; 
Madan, 736.11), in a passage from the Huspäräm Nask : abar paymänag ï 01 
andar xin, ud ewen x fraz-baninth, dn $ Gtazš y kadagig, ud 60070, ud atazš 
warahran ° Concerning the amount of wood for ritual worship, and the manner 
of placing it, that for the household fire, and the Adarég, and the Ata} Bahram’. 
Here plainly, as m the Ménóg 1 Xrad passage, Adarüg represents the minor sacred 
Fires. It was so understood by Sanjana (op. cit., transl., 15), who emended the 
word, however, to ddardnag, to bring it into accord with present usage. 

There are three occurrences of the word in the Pahlam Rwayat accompanying 
the Däadistän + dénig (ed. B. N. Dhabhar, Bombay, 1913), which I have been 
re-reading in the edition prepared for a University of London Ph.D. thesis in 
1940 by H. P. Mirza, with the view, by Dastur Mirza’s permission, to revising 
this for publication. Adardg is here spelt ’tlwk, ’twlwk, and ’twwlk. Dhabhar 
compared NP déarang, dzarang ‘fire’; but the word was duly read as Gdarüg, 
in the light of the MX passage, by Dr. Mirz&'s supervisor, the late Professor 
Henning, who also referred to the Dk. passage cited above. 

The first occurrence of the word in the Pahl. Rw. is in another simple 
antithesis of Adarég and Ata} Bahram : atazš warahran . . . pad ném sab ka be 
abrozénd, ahrmen be zanéd . . . ud adarog ka pad nëm sab be abrozend, 1000 dew be 
zanéd ° When they make the Ata’ Bahram blaze up in the middle of the night, it 
smites Ahriman. And when they make the Adarog blaze up in the middle of the 
night, it smites 1000 demons’ (ch. 18, o; Dhabhar, 57-8). The other two pas- 
sages, which are alike, are less immediately clear. Ch. 18, e 3 (Dhabbar, 63) is 
concerned with the redemption of 'unowned and unprotected fires’ (dtax3 1 
adaštar ud apahr&) ; and it is said that ' he who collects one (such) fire, and 
carries it to the Adarég i Ataš Bahram, then for him (it is) a merit of 90 (saters) ' 
(ke dtaxs-é be ned, ud pad 6 adaróg 5 Gtazš warahran bared, à-á 90 kerbag). In 
ch. 37, & (Dhabhar, 115) instructions &re given about the care of the household 
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fire (Gtazš 1 pad zànag) ; and in §5 it is said that when this fire has been used, 
then its flame (brëh) should be preserved, ‘ and the rest should be carried to the 
Adarég + Ata’ Bahram’ (ud abärig pad 6 adarög ï ätaxš warahrän barign). Irani 
practice establishes the fact that household fire is not carried to the royal 
Ata’ Bahram itself.” It seems possible, therefore, to interpret the expression . 
Gdarég ? atazš warahrän in one of two ways. Hither it is used generally of the 
lesser Fires, since, as these are the ‘ courtiers’ of the Ataš Bahram, an idäfat 
of relationship can be logically justified ; or, since there were evidently many 
Ata’ Bahräms in Zoroastrian Persia, it is perhaps used specifically for the lesser 
(Dädgäh) Fire which burns in the precincts of an Ataš Bahram for ritual purposes. 
The latter interpretation receives support from the Pahl. Riv., ch. 46, 32 
(Dhabhar, 136), where Ohrmazd is represented as saying to Fire in heaven : 
‘Men are entitled to prepare meals on the household fire ; when they shall have 
prepared one meal, they will carry (the fire) to the Ata} Bahram and free it from 
affliction’ (marddhman kar 1 (han 98 0 Gtaxé à kadig padixiayomand framiid ; 
ka-ëän ëw mhan framüd had, pad 6 Gtazš warahran barénd ud apadyärag °° be 
kunénd). Presumably this means that they will gay the household fire to the 
Adarég (Dàdgah) of the Ata’ Bahram. 

The phrase pad warahrünih also occurs thrice in the Pahl. Riv., and was 
translated by Dr. Mirza in the accepted way, as ‘in the status of Varhran’. 
There is nothing in the text which is positively against this rendering, as there 
is in the MHD passages ; but the translation ‘ victoriously ° appears to fit all 
instances better. In ch. 18, d 19 (Dhabhar, 62.3 f.), concerning the creation of 
Fire in this world, the Amahraspands say to Ohrmazd : ‘ Do Thou, Ohrmazd, 
take the Fire and establish it victoriously in (its) abode ’ (to, Ohrmazd, Gar} stan 
uš pad warahranth andar man nigdn). The text continues : ° And He took the 
Fire Guënasp in His own hand, and established it victoriously in (its) abode ; 
and He established the Fire Farnbag and also that of Burzén-Mihr with His own 
hand’ (u$ Adur Guënasp pad dast 1 z*ëš *stad uš andar man [pad] warahranith 
nisdst ; uš Adur Farnbag ud àn-iz 3 Burzén-Mthr pad "6$ dast be nišāst). There 
is a very similar passage in ch. 46, 31, 34-5 (Dhabhar, 135-6) : ‘ Then Ohrmazd 
established the Fire Guënasp victoriously in Ádarb&ypgün . . . And He made 
known concerning the reward, justly, for all dia} Bahräms. And since it had 
fought with Dahäg, in reward for that He established the Fire Farnbag 
victoriously in Xwärezm. And since it had converted Vistasp to the faith, in 
reward for that He established the Fire Burzén-Mibr victoriously upon the 
plateaux of (Mount) Viétäspän ' (Ohrmazd Adur Guënasp pad Adarbäygän pad 
warahranth be nisast . . . ud Ohrmazd pad padahiin 7 hamag ätaxé * warahrän pad 
ahlayth paydägenid. uš Adur Farnbag pad an padahtin, ka-É kärezär * abdg 
Dahag kard, a-š pad *warahrünih pad Xwärezm be näst. ud Adur Burzén-Mthr 
pad an pádahián, ka-$ Wiëläsp pad 6 den haxt, [ā-š pad] *warahrinth pad pustän 

97 See ‘ The fire-temples of Kerman’, Acta Orientalia, xxx, 1966, 63-4. 
55 Dastur Mirza’s reading. 
99 Dhabhar's reading. 
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+ Wasiäspän be näst). In the parallel passages of the Great Bundahiën,101 
instead of pad warahranth nišäst, the phrase pad dadgah méast occurs. These 
two expressions, pad warahränth ° victoriously’ and pad dädgäh ‘in a proper 
place ’, which are used together in the MHD passages, could thus evidently be 
used independently also to convey the same action, namely the ceremonial 
installation of a sacred Fire (of whatever grade) in a fitting sanctuary. 

In the third passage in the Pahl. Riv., ch. 18, e 20 (Dhabhar, 64) it is said 
concerning the establishing of an Ataš Bahram: ° When one has collected 1001 
fires for it, then one is entitled to establish it victoriously ' (ka-š 1000 ud éwag 
Gtazš be &ned, pad än zaman pad warahranth be padiriay nsáast). 

100 This passage was understood rather differently by Dastur Mirza; but cf. Great 
Bundahign, xviii, 10, 11 (ed. T. D. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1908, 125.1 f., 126.8 f.): ' The Fire 
Farnbag saved the Glory of Yima from the hands of Dahäg.... When Zoroaster of immortal soul 
brought his faith, the Fire Burzën-Mihr revealed many things clearly, for advancing the faith and 
establishing (it) beyond doubt, so that ViStasp and (his) children should accept the faith of the 
Gods ' (z*arrah $ Jam az dast $ Dahäg Adur Farnbag bozénid . . . Adur Burzin-Mihr . . . ka anódag 
ruwin Zarduz& din award, pad rawigénidan + den ud abé-guman kardan, tà Wiitdsp ud frazendän 


[pad] dën i yazdan ésténd, was tis wEnabdagihà nimüd kard). 
101 ed. T.D.A., 124.1415, 125.15. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION 
AND ITS WORKING IN PERSIA, 1907-14-7 


By Rose LOUISE GREAVES 


The Americans arrived (May 1911) to find Tehran m a turmoil of political 
excitement. In February the Minister of Finance, who had been a leading figure 
in the constitutional movement, had been assassmated by Russian subjects on 
his way home from attending the Majlis. This was followed by another political 
murder in Tehran later in February—again undertaken by Russian nationals. 
Since Russia retained the right of jurisdiction over her own subjects in Persia 
the murderers had to be handed over to the Russian government.? The situation 
the Americans found has been described by one of the members of the mission 
in a letter to President Taft. He wrote : 


‘Pursuant to your kind request to keep you informed of our progress in 
Persia, the following statement of experiences and conditions may be of interest, 
especially in view of the recent return of the exiled Shah, Mohammed Ali, and 
the near approach of civil war which now seems inevitable, as the result of 
foreign intrigues. The entire country is in the most complete state of anarchy 

ossible to imagine, and the government—if such it can be called—is of the opera 
bouffo variety, fit to adorn any stage without alteration of a single feature. 
Civic corruption exists to an extent beyond the limits of the wildest imagination, 
and is so widespread that an honest official, high or low, is almost unknown. No 
laws exist for the punishment of official crimes, and as the Oriental system of 
bribery for the consummation of any purpose whatsoever has existed since time 
immemorial, the natural result is beyond description. 

The injection of Mr. Shuster’s vigorous and upright personality into such a 
putrid mass, has created more stir and consternation than anything which has 
occurred in recent years, and has tended to upset the vicious plans of certain 
foreign representatives whose hopes for a complete national disintegration have 
been temporarily disturbed, but not checked by any means. Mr. Shuster's 
reception by the Persians who want and hope for better things, was extremely 
cordial, and the confidence in his ability to place the country on a better and 
more substantial basis, was fittingly demonstrated by the alacrity with which 
he was given complete control of the finances. His powers in that respect are 
dictatorial, and have been confirmed in a law passed by the Medjliss last May. 
The natural result of a rigorous policy to check abuses and secure the proper 
payment and control of taxes, has developed a colossal opposition from all those 
who have heretofore sapped the vitality of the nation, in which attitude they are 
encouraged by every foreign Legation except our own. Harassed upon all sides 
by a hungry horde of thieves who fear a permanent curtailment of their corrupt 
practices, with a depleted Treasury and civil war staring him in the face, Mr. 
Shuster’s task is one which might well discourage any man, and makes the fight 
very unequal. His only support is the National Assembly (Medjliss) which up to 
the present time has approved every measure proposed by him, but how long | 
constitutional government can exist in this country, overshadowed as it is by a 
Bear on the north and a Lion in the south, is a question we are constantly asking 


1 For part 1 see BSOAS, XXX, 1, 1968, 69-91. 
8 Times, 6, 7, and 15 February 1911 ; PD, Fifth Series, Commons, 28 March 1911, xxr, 654; 
Barclay to Grey, 24 February and 31 March 1911, Cd. 6104, 28, 32-3. 
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each other. As a matter of fact, the people are not in a condition to appreciate the 
benefits of a constitutional form of government, and are much less fit to govern 
themselves than are the Filipinos. If the present government should be over- 
thrown, our position here will become absolutely untenable, notwithstanding our 
contracts. We are assured by other foreigners that our lives will not be endangered, 
but we have almost positive proofs that Mr. Shuster has been secretly threatened 
with assassination by a Russian ex-consul, named Petroff, who lives at the 
Russian Legation. In most any other country such statements would be liberally 
discounted, but political assassination is so common here, and practiced 80 
generally in Russia, that the story which has reached us cannot be accepted at 
other than its face value. 

The principal difficulty we have encountered so far, has been our inability to 
secure men of even comparative honesty, to collect taxes from the different 
sources of revenue, and remit them intact to the Treasurer General. The system 
of taxation involves the collection of both money and products, the latter 
consisting principally of grains, hay and straw. 

Central Collectors have been appointed for the different provinces, under 
whom a large corps of sub-collectors operate, assisted by a force of Gendarmes. 
That the taxes are being collected there is little doubt, as the peasants are 
notoriously peaceful and prompt to pay, but so far, although we are in the fifth 
month of the Mohammetan year, less than a hundred thousand Tomans have 
reached us out of a total budget of fifteen millions from the “ Maliat ", or internal 
tax. Wholesale thievery by Provincial Governors, Collectors and their assistants, 
will account for the greater part of this tax, and leave a deficit this year of many 
millions of Tomans, and for want of honest cooperation we are unable to 
prevent it. 

The Customs service is fairly well organized and managed by Belgians, but 
not honestly. They collect about four millions of Tomans annually, nearly all of 
which is consumed in the payment of interest charges on the Russian and 
British debts. 

It is only recently that Mr. Shuster has secured the control of this branch of 
the service, and even now he is engaged in a fight forced on him by the intriguing 
Legations, to compel him to release his supervision and permit the Collector of 
Customs to personally pay and be responsible for the interest charges and other 
obligations secured by the customs collections. 

All this will undoubtedly seem very strange to you Mr. President, but the 
situation here is so extraordinary, that one must be on the ground to realize that 
8 seemingly independent government can be so impotent, that orders to its 
officials are given by foreign representatives, and strangest of all, are many times 
obeyed without question. 

I have been told that the situation here is comparable to that of Egypt 
thirty odd years ago, but Lord Cromer had a British army, with every important 
office filled by men of his own nationality, and the British nation at his back. If 
we could have even a small part of such support, and could eliminate foreign 
intrigues, we might hope to accomplish reforms in time ; as it is, however, my 
views for ultimate success are extremely pessimistic and are shared by every 
other member of the Commission. As a fair sample of our difficulties, Mr. Shuster 
has recently been endeavouring to organize a force of Gendarmes for service in the 
collection of taxes and is being opposed and hindered by the Russian Legation in 
the most outrageous manner. The Russians are protesting through diplomatic 
sources and are determined to defeat the project, by fair means or foul. They 
recognize the wisdom of the movement, and as their policy is to keep Persia in a 
constant turmoil and without financial resources or improvements, each of our 
propositions for betterment of conditions will be vigorously and officially com- 
batted by them. Finding it impossible to defeat the gendarme proposition, they 
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romptly landed the exiled Shah on the North coast of Persia, accompanied by 

ussian army officers, and in their determination to defeat Mr. Shuster and his 
plans for improvements they are plunging Persia into civil strife with a certain 
prospect of success. If unable to defeat the Constitutional forces in the field, and 
again seat a tool on the Persian throne, they will at least have accomplished one 
of their objects by depleting the Treasury and compelling the expenditure of the 
last cent for military operations. 

In the meantime general conditions are daily growing worse, travel on the 
roads is becoming more dangerous, bands of brigands are appearing everywhere 
and a revolutionary explosion may ocour any day here in the city where Russian 
infinence is very strong. To sum up the situation, Russia is determined to defeat 
any attempt to improve conditions in Persia, and incidentally to eliminate the 
Treasurer General and his assistants, unless they are willing to become sub- 
servient to Russian intrigues. 

Can we resist successfully and carry on our work of regeneration without even 
the moral support of any nation? Can we expect progress when opposed by 
foreign nations, and such a powerfully corrupt element among the Persians 
themselves ? 

I must confess that the future looks exceedingly dark. My position as 
Director of Taxation is a pleasant one and the work both congenial and interest- 
ing, although at times exasperating. We are all living together in the famous 
Atta Bek Palace, near the outskirts of the city, situated in the centre of a 
magnificent and beautiful garden or park, larger than the White House grounds. 
The life is very trying for the ladies and some of them will probably go home 
soon. Military operations are taking precedence over other matters, and with 
1500 rifles and several millions of cartridges stored in the Palace basement, for 
use of our Treasury Gendarmes, the place has more the appearance of a military 
camp than the peaceful abiding place of financial advisers. Our Palace was 
bombarded just one year ago today by government forces, in an attempt to 
dislodge and capture several hundred insubordinates, of whom over sixty were 
killed and wounded. We hope to escape a similar experience. As a matter of 
fact we were all terribly deceived concerning the true conditions here, and had 
they been known would not have attempted the almost hopeless task which lies 
before us. We shall struggle along, however, until things take a better turn, or, 
until the final dissolution expected by everybody except the American Minister, 
who is the only optimist, and whose cheerful presence and encouraging words 
serve not a little to buoy up our drooping spirits and spur us on to renewed 
efforts. 

We have good reason to believe that much of our mail never reaches its 
destination, therefore I am sending this through the American Missionary Society 
and will greatly appreciate a word in reply to indicate that it has been received. 
With best wishes for your future success and safety ...’.3 


Shuster had hardly begun his work when the Russians complained that 
instead of acting as ' advisers ’, the Americans were usurping authority and were 
attempting to control the finances of Persia. The Majlis had in fact given 
Shuster ' full and complete powers’. Grey pointed out that it was absurd to 
deprive Shuster of executive powers and still expect reform.* A further crisis 
arose out of setting up a Treasury gendarmerie force to ensure that proper 
collection of taxes took place and to stop the tax-gatherers appropriating to 


`> * F. 8. Cairns to Taft, 7 August 1911, Taft Papers. 
* Barclay to Grey, 13 June and 5 July 1911, BD, x, pt. 1, 702-6, Grey to Buchanan, 6 July 
1911, ibid., 766. 
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themselves money they had obtained from the publie. The appointment of a 
British subject, Major Claude B. Stokes, at first caused no opposition. The Times 
remarked upon this ‘ notable advance ’ in the attitude of the Persian government 
for it was generally agreed that Stokes's ‘energy and sympathy peculiarly fit 
him for this onerous duty 7.5 

Attention was diverted from the Stokes appointment by Muhammad ‘Ali’s 
attempt to recover his kingdom by force. He crossed Russia from Vienna 9 with 
arms labelled as mineral water, and escaped detection in spite of the fact that as 
early as February the British government had called the attention of the Russian 
government to reports that the ex-Shah was intriguing to regain his throne. In 
Tehran Barclay noted that ‘ Russian circles do not conceal their elation at the 
prospect of possible return to power of the ex-Shah'." Grey suggested that 
. Muhammad 'Ali's pension should be stopped and that he should be informed 
that the two governments would never recognize him as the legitimate ruler of 
Persia. But the Russian view was now that Muhammad ‘Ali had reached Persia 
‘an entirely new situation’ had arisen, and there was nothing to do but to 
allow him to pursue his enterprise to its natural end. Questions about how the 
ex-Shah with his retainers, arms, and ammunition could have travelled through 
Russia and escaped detection by all Russian officials were summarily dismissed 
by stating that the Foreign Ministry was ‘ entirely without information ’.§ 
Grey telegraphed Buchanan: ‘ Movement in his favour must have been engin- 
eered on Russian territory and it ought to be made very clear that his movement 
is not regarded by us with favour'. Nicolson followed this with a private 
telegram stating : ° Of course you will not mention . . . that we consider move- 
ment in favour of ex-Shah was engineered in Russia '.? 

Muhammad ‘Ali was defeated in Persia with surprising ease ‘ to the astonish- 
ment of the diplomatic corps and other lookers-on ’.1° He returned to Russia 
and continued to harass the Persian government from exile. At this time the 
Russian government launched a vicious press campaign against Shuster. 


5 10 July 1911. 

* Muhammad ‘Ali was away from Odessa from November 1910 to April 1911. He left Odessa 
again on 0 June 1911, reportedly for Marienbad for health reasons. The Peraian government made 
frequent complaints about the ex-Shah’s activities and believed that he was preparing an attempt 
to regain the throne. On 13 July 1911 Grey instructed Buchanan to call the attention of the 
Russian Foreign Minister to these reporta and also suggested that the two Powers should give a 
warning to Muhammad ‘Ali, then at Vienna, against intriguing. The British ambassador at 
Vienna reported : ' Russian Ambassador some days ago sucoeeded in delaying action without 
giving any reasons for doing so, and showed much indifference as to the urgency of carrying out 
instructions from our Governments. From the Ambassador’s attitude and from the language held 
by Russian Secretary to Mr. Russell, I am inclined to suspect that Russian Embassy were not 
unaware of the departure of the ex-Shah from the neighbourhood of Vienna, where he appears to 


. have been ’, Cartwright to Grey, 20 July 1911, BD, x, pt. 1, 778. 


7 Barclay to Grey, 21 July 1911, BD, x, pt. 1, 773. The Annual Report for Russia for 1011 
states : ‘It seems probable that bis passage through Russian territory was facilitated owing 
either to the culpable negligence or connivance of subaltern officials ’. 

® Buchanan to Grey, 19 July 1911, Cd. 6104, 95-6. 

* Grey to Buchanan and editorial notes, 22 July 1911, BD, x, pt. 1, 774. 

1° Russell to Knox, 27 September 1911, case 891.00/833, ADS decimal file. 
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Hostility was incited against him on the grounds of his being a Jew." Simul- 
taneously pressure was applied over Major Stokes. His term as military attaché 
at the British legation had expired and he had, in accordance with Grey’s 
instructions, taken steps to resign his commission m the Indian Army. Grey 
discussed the position with Benckendorff who asked Grey to ‘do more’ and to 
impress upon Shuster the undesirability of employing Stokes at all. Grey replied : 
“°... I said that we could not do this. Mr. Shuster was acting without any 
political motive; he was apparently a very good, businesslike man, and he 
might throw up his post, if we interfered, and make the regeneration of Persia 
impossible '.!? 
Grey's attitude underwent a rapid transformation after Buchanan telegraphed 
privately : ' Unless we give some satisfaction to Russia serious breach may be 
made in the Anglo-Russian understanding '.1 

These events gave rise to serious criticism in Parliament.!* Nor did the 
Russians seem satisfied. They complained that the “entente was working 
unsatisfactorily in Persia '—a charge resented in the Foreign Office as ‘ unfounded 
and ungrateful ’.15 On 19 October the Russian Foreign Ministry launched a new 
campaign wbich was to transform radically the status of Persia and to put the 
Anglo-Russian Convention temporarily in doubt. Neratov (then Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs) informed O’ Beirne that Russia could not refrain much longer 
from measures of ° extreme rigour’ and he talked freely of an ‘ occupation”. The 
reasons he gave were: disorders in the north, the probability of increasing 
chaos generally, and Shuster’s administration which was ‘ entirely incompatible 
with Russia’s interests ’. O’ Beirne told Neratov that an occupation would make 
it difficult for his government to defend its alignment with Russia, but that it 
would do all within its power to remove the causes for such drastic measures. 
He reminded Neratov that so far it had been Russia who had vetoed all projects 
for the betterment of Persia. Neratov said that Shuster must act in accordance 
with the interests of Russia—' It must be remembered that the question was 
not merely one of the good of Persia, but also of the special position of Russia ’. 
O’Beirne concluded his despatch with the view that if the Russian government 
obtained ' satisfaction in regard to Shuster ’ its troops might not move. 

The minutes attached to this despatch are revealing. Robert Vansittart 
(second secretary at the Foreign Office, 1911-12) noted that the situation was 
' grave ', but in his view the reasons set out by the Russians for their threatened 

11 Guild to Knox, 80 October 1911. This was answered in the negative by telegram from the 
State Department, case 891.51/92, ADS decimal file. On 15 December 1911 Guild reported a 
discussion with Sazonov who said that Shuster's selection had been ‘ particularly disagreeable ' to 
Russia not only because of his behaviour but also because he was a Jew. ' I ventured to say that 
in this at least I thought he was mistaken, but he insisted upon it with great emphasis ', Case 
891.51/123, ADS decimal file. 

12 Grey to Buchanan, 26 July 1911, BD, x, pt. 1, 778. But see also Grey to Barclay, 1 August 
1911, Cd. 6104, 119. 

13 Buchanan to Grey and editorial note, 5 August 1911, BD, x, pt. 1, 784. 

14 See PD, Fifth Series, Commons, 21 and 23 March and 27 July 1911, xxmm, 271 F., 625 f., 
and xxvii, 1831 ff. 

15 O’Beirne to Grey and minutes, 10 October 1911, BD, x, pt. 1, 908-10. 
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action could not be upheld. Conditions in southern Persia were much worse than 
in the north. Moreover, with Shuster’s guidance there was every prospect of 
improvement throughout the country. If Russia objected to Shuster’s reforms 
and at the same time complained about disorders ‘then we are in a vicious 
circle’. But Louis Mallet (Assistant Under-Seoretary of State at the Foreign 
Office, 1907-13) proposed prompt action with regard to Shuster, and this 
minute seems to be the first British suggestion for his dismissal. Mallet argued 
that he had ‘ completely failed to appreciate that Persia is a country protected 
by Russia and Britain and it is clear that the only way to preserve the entente 
between us and Russia which is of paramount importance is to get rid of Shuster’. 
Grey found the whole thing ‘ very tiresome and very serious ’.1® 

Simultaneously in Persia the properties dispute (an attempt by the Persian 
government to confiscate the estates of the ex-Shah’s two brothers who had 
both engaged in open rebellion) brought Shuster into conflict with certain local 
Russian. officials as did certain of his new appointments—particularly that of 
Mr. Lecoffre who was to investigate the misappropriation of some 1,000,000 
tumäns in Azarbayjan. Both these measures irritated the Russians profoundly, 
and it became increasingly clear that if the entente were to be preserved Shuster 
must go. A Russian ultimatum in November 1911 demanded, inter alta,1’ the 
dismissal of Shuster and others invited into service by him. Simultaneously 
more Russian troops crossed over the Persian frontier. In these circumstances 
the Persian government eventually gave way.18 

Grey’s first reaction was to resist the increasingly severe Russian demands. 
He instructed Buchanan to impress upon Neratov that ‘I must at present 
appear to Persian government more Russian than the Russians’ (in the line 
finally taken over the Stokes case 1°), He reviewed his many contributions to the 


14 O° Beirne to Grey and minutes, 19 October 1911, BD, x, pt. 1, 812. 

17 Russian demands as set out in the Annual Report for Russia for 1911 were : 

1. Le démission de Mr. Shuster-Morgan et de M. Lecoffre ; quant aux autres fonctionnaires 
étrangers, nominés par M. Shuster, leur situation doit être réglée d’après le point ci-après, 
sub No. 2. 

2. Engagement du Gouvernement persan de n’inviter à l’avance des étrangers à son service 
qu’avec le consentement préalable des Légations de Russia et de la Grande-Bretagne 
& Téhéran. 

8. Remboursement par le Gouvernement persan des frais de l'expédition militaire qui vient 
d’être envoyée en Perse. 

18 See Annual Report for Russia and Annual Report for Persia for 1911. 

19 As a result of constantly increasing Russian pressure, Grey on 7 August 1911 had telegraphed 
Barclay not to deliver to Stokes the acceptance of his resignation as an officer in the Indian Army, 
as the Foreign Office was attempting to find a way to suspend that acceptance. Shuster’s efforts 
to find a compromise solution were not successful. Nor were the Russians satisfied as Neratov 
preased for the outright recall of Stokes and his immediate departure from Persia. In all the 


- negotistions regarding Stokes the Russian minister at Tehran remained aloof. He left it to 


Neratov to storm at Buchanan, the latter to wire alarmingly to the Foreign Office, and the London 
authorities to instruct Barclay to remonstrate with Shuster and the Persian government. It 
therefore seemed to be the British minister who was obstructing the regeneration of Persia and. 
the organization of an efficient fiscal service. In the end the British government capitulated 
completely to pressures from the Russian Foreign Ministry, refused the resignation of their officer, 
and ordered him to proceed to Simla. After a futile effort to secure reconsideration, Major Stokes 
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understanding with Russia, the sacrifices he had made, and the criticisms he had 
endured. He was disappointed that this seemed so little appreciated in Russia. 
Grey went on to say : | 
*... If I had been equally exacting from Russian Government about action 
of Colonel Liakhoff in past years and continued presence of Russian troops in 
Northern Persia good understanding between the two countries would have been 
over long ago '.30 
But this did not change Russia's course in Persia. Although Grey continued to 
protest against extreme Russian action, he finally took the position that while 
he would place no obstacle in the way of Shuster's being dismissed, & Russian 
occupation of Tehran would mean the fall of the Liberal government in Britain. 
Grey, fearing loss of office and a breakdown of the Anglo-Russian agreement, was 
probably nearer to resigning in December 1911 than at any other time. In an 
anxious conversation with Benckendorff he explained that if the agreement with 
Russia collapsed he would have to go, and leave it to someone else to formulate 
& policy. He continued : 
‘... If further demands were to be put forward, with regard to which we 
might be obliged to say that they were not justified, or inconsistent with the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement, the Persian question would disappear, and the much 
more serious question of foreign policy, both for us and for iussis would take its 
place. This would be most deplorable, and I was very anxious ’. 
Grey described it to his ambassador in St. Petersburg as ° a very delicate and 
difficult time’. Nicolson, then Permanent Under-Secretary at the Foreign 
Office, wrote that an excited feeling of revulsion existed against the Russian 
invasion of Persia.?? The great danger was that ' if too great a strain is put upon 
our understanding and should lead to its really breaking down, the effects would 
be felt in the whole international situation and might lead to a complete revision 
of our foreign policy’. This danger was much on the minds of the Foreign 
Office staff, and Nicolson confessed that he would be ' thankful’ if the crisis 
passed without a ° serious alteration ' m Anglo-Russian relations, 

When challenged in Parliament on 14 December 1911 Grey gave the following 
defence of his Persian polioy : 

*. . . If the Persian question is mismanaged or rashly handled by those who 
are most concerned with it, either by the Russian Government or by ourselves, .. . 
the Persian question may disappear and larger issues of policy may obscure it 


altogether. It is from that point of view, if the discussion is to be really useful, 
that the Persian question must be discussed ’.?4 


left Persia for India in December 1911. This episode is documented m BD, x, pt. 1; Cd. 6104 ; 
and Cd. 6105. See also PD, Fifth Series, Commons, 8 and 10 August 1911, xxix, 939, 1325 ; 
Times, 8, 9, 18 August 1911. For the observations of the American minister see Russell to Knox, 
8 November and 14 December 1911, oases 891.51/105 and 130, ADS decimal file. 

30 Grey to Buchanan, 16 August 1911, BD, x, pt. 1, 800; of. ibid., 528-9. 

41 Grey to Buchanan, 1 and 2 December 1911, ibid., 860-3. 

53 See the debates in Parliament for 27 November and 14 December 1911, PD, Fifth Series, 
Commons, XXXII, 48 ff., 2543 ff. ; and Yeselson, op. cit., 122, reporting an interview many years 
later with Shuster. 

3 Nicolson to Buchanan, 5 December 1911, BD, x, pt. 1, 874-5. 

14 PD, Fifth Series, Commons, 14 December 1911, xxx, 2598-9. 
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The eriticigm of the government's foreign policy presented in both Houses of 
Parliament at this time was serious, and public opinion in general seems to have 
been aroused at the turn of events in Persia. Throughout the crisis the Times 
remained with the government. In a leading article on 19 December 1911 1t 
stated : ‘ There is not a man in this country who would seriously advocate that 
Persian independence, even if it were threatened with absolute extinction, 
would 1n iteelf be worth the bones of a single British Grenadier '.?5 

On 24 December 1911 the Majlis was suspended. Russian troops in Persia 
numbered between 9,000 and 10,000 at the end of the year. A makeshift Persian 
government consented to all the Russian demands. Shuster left soon afterwards. 
In the years immediately before the first World War no Majlis was convened, the 
Regent lived in Europe, and the titular head of the State was the young Shah 
. who was destined to be the last of the Qajars. Russia quietly increased the 
number of troops in the northern provinces and gradually assumed. control of 
local administration. By 1913 Sazonov was talking of ‘ more elbow-room and 
freedom of action in North Persia ?. While he denied wishing to annex territory, 
he resented his government ‘ being lectured whenever it took steps to safeguard 
its interests’. The British government should not, Sazonov maintained later, 
‘attempt to exercise a sort of inquisitorial control over her actions '.36 

In 1912 and 1913 Britain and Russia continued to pursue a joint policy in 
Persia, but it could hardly be termed ‘ co-operation ’. Of the numerous incidents 
which made Britain's position difficult probably the most unfortunate was the 
bombardment by the Russians on 30 March 1912 of the shrine of the Imam Riza 
at Mashhad, causing some 50 casualties among unarmed pilgrims worshipping 
there. Cossacks desecrated the shrine by taking their horses inside.?? The Times 
. acknowledged that this occurrence created a ' painful impression ’.** None the 

less in its broad aspects British policy in Persia during these years sought: 

(1) to maintain the general alignment with Russia ; (2) to support (up to the 
point but not beyond the point of upsetting objective number 1) the contimuance 
of Persia as a national state; (3) to safeguard British interests in the south 
without resorting to large-scale action; and (4) to utilize the Swedish-officered 
Gendarmerie and to co-operate directly with local governors and the tribes for 
the protection of British commercial interests which by then included the infant 
oil industry in the south.?? 

The year 1918 was & quiet one from the point of view of the working of the 


15 See also the T'ímes,11, 14, and 22 November and 1, 4, and 7 December 1911. Of interest, too, 
is Grey's speech reported in the Times for 17 February 1912 and E. G. Browne’s comments on this 
speech in the Times, 22 February 1912. 

46 See the Annual Report for Persia and Annual Report for Russia, 1911, 1912, and 1913. 

37 For summaries of the incident see the Annual Report for Persia and Annual Report for 
Russia for 1912. 

38 4 May 1912. See also E. G. Browne, The press and poetry of modern Persia, Cambridge, 1914, 
335-6; PD, Fifth Series, Commons, 18 April 1912, xxxvr, 168-9. 

3° For a brief insight into relations between Britain and Russia with respect to Persia, see 
conversations between M. Sazonov and Sir Edward Grey at Balmoral, 24 and 25 September 1912, 
BD, xx, pt. 1, 750 ff. 
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Convention in Persia. The Annual Report for Russia for 1913 describes the 
situation as follows : 


°‘. . . Except for occasional ebullitions of temper on M. Sazonof’s part, 
Russia’s relations with Great Britain have been of a most friendly character 
throughout the year. No awkward questions arose to cause friction between the 
two countries, and the attention of both Governments was so engrossed by affairs 
in the Near East that they had but little time to devote to those of Persia. 
Representations had indeed to be made from time to time about the doings of 
the Russian consuls; but the Persian question remained more or less quiescent, 
and the Anglo-Russian understanding worked smoothly enough. It does not, 
however, follow that it will alwaysdoso. While desiring to maintain it intact and 
to act loyally by each other, the two Governments often differ as to the mode of 
its application and are apt to approach questions from opposite points of views. 
Our written understanding is restricted to Persia, and, though M. Sazonof 
o to regard that country as the trait d’union which is to serve to make 
ussia and Great Britain collaborate in Europe, it is Persia that divides us more 
than anything else. While the maintenance of the independence and integrity of 
Persia is the end and aim of the policy which the two Nds are pledged 
to pursue, the Russian consuls are quietly proceeding to convert Azerbaijan into 
an automonous province that will look to St. Petersburgh rather than to Tehran 
for its orders. When once this process is completed they will, unless some 
arrangement be made in the meanwhile about the neutral zone, endeavour to 
extend Russia’s influence further south. A conflict of interests will then arise 
which will necessitate a revision of the agreement of 1907. Sooner or later this is 
bound to happen and itis a mere question of time ’. 


Events soon proved this forecast accurate. Indeed, the Foreign Office found 
it necessary to begin to look to Persia as a country where there were significant 
British interests rather than simply as an obstacle to harmonious relations with 
Russia. One reason why this was so goes back to the granting of an oil concession 
by Muzaffar al-Din to William Knox D’Arcy in 1901. After numerous vicissi- 
tudes, oil was struck in commercial quantities in May 1908 at Masjid Sulayman. 
There has long been disagreement over whether the enterprise was about to be 
given up or not. A consular report, while not conclusive, is interesting in this 
respect. It states : 


*... You may be interested in learning that the Oil Syndicate have, after four 
years of boring, found oil in considerable quantities at Mes; ad-Sulaiman. 

All hope had been abandoned by everyone, and Reynolds was only awaiting 
definite instructions from his principals at home, to close down. At No. 1 rig, 
they had reached a depth of 1150 feet, and on the 26th May, they struck oil. . . . 
This is great news and as a consequence the European residents have despatched 
a telegram congratulating him. . . . ‘‘ Best congratulations: glad you found the 
right hole at lagt ” 0 


As a consequence of this strike, and after other productive wells had been drilled 
nearby, the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (Limited) was registered on 14 April 1909. 

The British government first showed interest in oil during the Balfour 
administration for at that time it was evident to some that the fleet would need 
a source of supply in view of the increasing use of oil fuel by the Navy. Late in 
1903 the Admiralty Petroleum Standing Committee was set up under the 


39 Ahwaz, 3 June 1908, FO 248/923. 
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chairmanship of H. O. Arnold-Forster, then Parliamentary Secretary at the 
Admiralty. On his becoming Secretary of State for War, Mr. E. G. Pretyman, 
M.P., succeeded to both positions. Sir Boverton Redwood, who was one of 
D' Arcy's consultants, was also associated with the Admiralty committee. Thus 
Pretyman learned of Persia’s oil potentialities, and saw in it a solution to 
Britain's oil fuel problem.*! An anxious period followed when the Liberal 
government, intent on reducing naval expenditure, dissolved the Admiralty 
Petroleum Standing Committee in 1907. Such was the Foreign Office's lack of 
interest in the Persian oil concession that when it was asked in 1912 to define ita 
extent the wrong information was given.3? Indifference was not destined to 
continue. In October 1911 Mr. (later Sir) Winston Churchill became First Lord 
of the Admiralty. In June 1912 the Royal Commission on Oil Supply was set 
up—presided over by Lord Fisher. In September 1912 Mr. Greenway (later 
Lord Greenway of Stanbridge Earls) began his negotiations with the Admiralty. 
This led to an investigation of the Persian oil-fields (and a visit to Kuwait) by the 
Admiralty Commission which began ite work in October 1913 and returned to 
England late in January 1914. Its favourable report resulted in the resumption 
of negotiations between the À.P.O.C. and the government. 

These were brought to a successful conclusion by the agreements signed on 
20 May 1914.54 On 17 June 1914 Churchill asked for the ‘issue, out of the 
Consolidated Fund, of such sums, not exceeding in the whole, £2,200,000, as 
required for the acquisition of share or loan capital of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company ’.3 The Commons voted overwhelmingly in favour of this proposal 
since it was presented as a national and imperial necessity. Some members 
criticized the government for its lack of foresight in allowing southern Persia to 


. lapse into such a disreputable state of anarchy,5* but few opposed the investment 


31 See, for example, Pretyman to Gorst, 10 August 1904; Boyd and Miller to Sanderson, 
9 February 1905, FO 00/731. Correspondence, June-August 1905, of Committee of Imperial 
Defence, Admiralty and India Office, CAB 17/46. Pretyman’s summary in PD, Fifth Series, 
Commons, 17 June 1914, rxinx, 1190-1. It is noteworthy that in 1905 some destroyers of the 
' "Tribal" class were laid down—the first British naval vessels (excepting submarines) designed to 
burn oil exclusively. 

32 This may have caused to be written a Foreign Office memorandum outlining the major 
developments. See Gaston de Bernhardt's memorandum, 3 January 1913. ‘ Mr. W. K. D'Aroy's 
Oil Concession in Persia ’, FO 371/1720. 

35 In December 1911 Lord Strathcona (Chairman of A.P.O.C.) and Mr. Charles Greenway 
(one of its Directors and later Chairman) gave evidence before the Departmental Committee on 
Oil Fuel which would seem to have had much the same objective as the earlier Admiralty 
Petroleum Standing Committee. 

34 Cd. 7419, Navy (oil fuel). Agreement with the Anglo-Persian Où Company, Limited. 1914. 
In these negotiations which are abundantly documented, two features are noteworthy : (1) the 
possibility of the absorption of the A.P.O.C. by the Shell group; and (2) the relationship of these 
negotiations with those for control of oil-flelds in Mesopotamia. CAB 87/114, FO 371/1480, 1728, 
2121. Bee also letter by E. G. Browne, 74mes, 30 June 1914. 

35 For Churchill’s speech see PD, Fifth Series, Commons, 17 June 1914, r. xir, 1121-43. 

36 See debates of 17 and 29 June and 10 July 1914. Cf. O. W. Wallace’s letter to the Times, 
26 June 1914, and Sir Arnold Wilson, S.W. Persia : a political officer's diary 1907-1914, Oxford, 
19041. A memorandum in FO 371/2077, dated 19 June 1914, noted: ' The oil is conducted to 
Abadan Island by a pipe line and though the country is admittedly inhabited by turbulent tribes 
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per se. On 10 August 1914, the Speaker reported that the Act had been given 
Royal Assent. Earlier, on 28 June, the Austrian Archduke, Franz Ferdinand, 
had been assassinated at Sarajevo ; and on 4 August Britain had declared war 
on Germany. 

The Russian government strongly resented the British investment in Persian 
oil. The Novoe Vremya was, as one member of the Foreign Office staff put it, 
‘somewhat unbridled ’.27 Russian objections were such that Grey explained his 
private view to Benckendorff as follows : 


‘,.. We were not contemplating any steps in the neutral zone different to 
anything that we had done so far. We were certainly not going to develop at 
present oil wells north of the one already in use, on the contrary we were going 
to spend money on developing the very promising prospects of oil in the islands, 
the British sphere, or near the south coast. If, as seemed a moral certainty, all 
the supply of oil that was required was found in one or other of these localities, 
or in all of them, I felt that it would be to our interest, at any rate, to lease the 
part of the Concession in the north to some other Company, which might be an 
Anglo-Russian Company. But till we had proved the oil in the south, we could 
not, while asking Parliament to vote money, dispose of any part of the Concession. 
When once we had found that the oil we required was forthcoming in the south, 
in the islands or near the coast, then I thought that it would be a positive 
advantage that we should lease the development of oil wells in the north : Parlia- 
ment would feel that the object for which it had voted money had been absolutely 
secured by the supply of oil in the south, and that by giving up development far 
inland in the north, and handing it over on terms of reasonable profit to another 
Company, the Admiralty were positively avoiding the risk of having to send 
troops into the interior of Persia, which had been urged in Parliament as one of 
the great drawbacks of the Concession 8 


Oil was by no means the only, or in these years the principal, issue which 
divided the British and the Russians in Persia. Grey put it succinctly when he 
wrote privately to Buchanan in March 1914 : ‘ The weakness of our position in 
Persia is that the Russians are prepared to occupy Persia, and we are not. We 
wish Persia to be a neutral buffer state ; they are willing to partition 16.3? In 
June 1914 Grey and Sir Eyre Crowe (Assistant Under-Secretary of State at the 
Foreign Office, 1912-20) spoke more plainly to the Russian representatives in 
London than they ever had before.“ Sir Eyre Crowe recorded the following 
conversation with M. de Etter on 3 June 1914, and Grey entirely approved the 


language used : 


the amount of trouble during the five years since the Company developed the district has been 
exceedingly little, and in view of the relations existing between the Oil Company and the tribes 
there is no ground for anticipating any violent hostility. On the contrary the work of the Oil 
Company tends to introduce prosperity and wealth into the district —two elements of order. In 
this connexion it may be pointed out that a considerable proportion of the lawlessness that of late 
years has been rife in South Persia some way east of the distriot in question is due not to any . 
innate characteristic of the inhabitants so much as to actual want which in times of stress has 
driven otherwise law abiding villagers to take to the road as a means of livelihood ’. 

37 Minutes on Buchanan to Grey, no. 190, 20 June 1914, FO 371/2077. 

38 22 July 1914, circulated to the Prime Minister and Mr. Churchill, FO 371/2077. 

2° 18 March 1914, BD, x, pt. 2, 776-7. ١ 

40 Grey to Buchanan, tel. no. 242, 4 June 1914, FO 371/2070. 
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°‘... The northern part of Persia [Crowe said], notably Azerbaijan, was now 
a Russian province ruled by Russian officials. The governor-general refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the Persian Government in any matter, and did so 
with the full approval of the Russian authorities. No Persian officials were 
allowed to collect taxes. These were levied by the Russian consuls and paid into 
the Russian bank, no accounts being even ever rendered. Land was under every 
kind of open illegality transferred to Russian immigrants by the square mile, 
whole villages and their outlying populations were taken formally under Russian 
“ proteotion ", which meant that for all practical purposes they ceased to be 
Persian subjects. The Cossack brigade paid for by the Persian Government was 
removed from their control by the simple expedient of the officers declaring that 
they were under the orders of the Russian Minister of War. The Russian bank 
used its whole so-called banking machinery for substituting itself for the Persian 
Government administration and seducing what remained of loyalty to their 
government of local chiefs and amall people alike. . . . In this way Persia, whose 
integrity and independence the Russian Government had solemnly pledged them- 
selves to uphold, had been shorn of her most important provinces. This Russian 
activity was now systematically pushing further south. It had become ominously 
prominent at Ispahan, where the Russian officials, consuls, bank, Cossacks, etc., 
were repeating the same process with redoubled energy. ... 

M. de Etter made no attempt whatever to deny or even palliate, least of all 
to defend, these Russian proceedings. . . . 

I expressed my deep conviction that unless the situation was remedied, and 
that soon, the whole policy of Anglo-Russian friendship, on which His Majesty’s 
Government had built, and which was the corner-stone of their foreign relations, 
would come to a disastrous end. I assured him that we in this office were getting 
thoroughly alarmed at the situation and felt that something radical must be 
done. The Russian Government had made all government of Persia impossible, 
and had undermined that state so effectively that it now began to look doubtful 
whether it could ever be expected to recover. We could not go on pretending to 
be blind . . .".& 


Grey, in his own hand, drafted a sketch (more than four pages) of a Foreign 
Office memorandum to go to the Russian government protesting against the 
activities which had created the situation described by Crowe. Grey noted in 
particular that the agreement of 1907 was based ' upon the assumption of the 
independence and integrity of Persia... . It did not contemplate a political or 
commercial partition of Persia’. He went on to say that ' events that were not 
foreseen in 1907 have resulted in a military occupation by Russia of the north of 
Persia and the establishment of a political protectorate there ’.4* À comprehen- 
sive statement was drawn up which Grey submitted to the Russian ambassador 
on 10 June 1914.55 The position was sufficiently grave for King George V to 
write to Tsar Nicholas II. He recalled the ‘ most satisfactory conversations ' the 
two rulers had held at Berlin the previous year and stressed the necessity of 
continuing the entente. But the King made it clear that in order to pacify 
British public opinion certain changes with respect to the working of the 1907 
¬ Convention were necessary. 44 

41 Enclosure in Grey to Buchanan, no. 212, 8 June 1914, FO 371/2076. 

43 Undated draft by Grey in case 27283, FO 371/2076. In answer to a question in the Commons 
on 29 April 1918 Grey acknowledged that there were 17,000 Russian troops in Persia ' as near 


as can be ascertained ', P D, Fifth Series, Commons, LII, 968. 
45 BD, x, pt. 2, 798-800. *4 16 June 1914, BD, x, pt. 2, 801-2. 
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Buchanan took the matter up with both Sazonov and the Tsar. Sazonov 
contended that the reports on Russian activity in Persia were ‘ greatly 
exaggerated ', but his attitude was generally friendly. The Tsar received 
Buchanan graciously and told him that not only had he received complaints 
about the behaviour of Russian consuls from the British but from the Viceroy 
of the Caucasus as well. He would have the matter investigated. The Tsar 
expressed his ‘ strong conviction ' that the neutral zone should be partitioned. 
He also mentioned that he was quite prepared to consent to the revision of the 
1907 agreement if it seemed desirable. Buchanan noted particularly, in his 
report to Grey, that both the Tsar and Sazonov advocated partition of the 
neutral zone, and gave his own view that ‘if there are msuperable objections to 
partition, we must, by an exchange of notes, clearly define our respective 
positions with regard to it’. The minutes on this document reveal a new - 
direction in Foreign Office thinking about Persia. Lancelot Oliphant (clerk at 
the Foreign Office, 1911-28) felt convinced that the neutral sphere would have to 
be ‘ radically changed’. He suggested that it be incorporated into the British 
sphere for ‘ commercial purposes, Russia receiving as a quid pro quo full elbow 
room in the north’. George Clerk (senior clerk at the Foreign Office, 1913-19) 
endorsed this view and argued that the Russian reception of the oil contract 
* makes it more than ever imperative for us to define m concert with Russia what 
the future position of both countries in the neutral zone is to be’. Grey added 
that Buchanan ‘ conducted the interview admirably’, and directed that his 
despatch and the Foreign Office memorandum should be circulated to the 
Cabinet.’ He gave no indication as to what changes in policy he envisaged or 
advocated. 

Sazonov had told Buchanan that the Russian Foreign Ministry would 
prepare a written reply to the Foreign Office memorandum on Persia. When it 
came it was a disappointing document, Buchanan commented on its ‘ inordinate 
length ’, and described its arguments as ‘weak’ and its tone as ‘childish’, 
Oliphant found it surprising that such arguments were put forward ‘in a 
document intended to help our relations’. Crowe asserted that he had ‘ never 
read a flimsier document’. Both Crowe and Nicolson advocated continuing 
discussions in St. Petersburg with a view to reaching some sort of adjustment of 
differences. *® 

Karly in July it had been decided in the Foreign Office that a comprehensive 
memorandum should be prepared which looked at the Persian question in all its 
aspects. Clerk suggested that Sir Walter Townley (who had been appointed 
minister to Tehran in March 1912) should be asked for his general observations, 
and that the views of the Admiralty and India Office should be obtained ‘ on 
Sir G. Buchanan’s proposal to offer the Russians a share in the Kasr-i-Shirin 


45 See cases 27927 and 29082 in FO 371/2076, and BD, x, pt. 2, 804-8. 

** Case 31801, FO 871/2076. The Russian memorandum is reproduced in BD, x, pt. 2, 
815-20. It is perhaps significant that the Foreign Office minutes were dated 14 July 1914— 
16 days after the assassination had taken place at Sarajevo. 
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oil-fields. `T would then, if I might, prepare a memorandum to shew the desi- 
derata of H.M.G. and the basis of a possible negotiation with Russia, on which 
everything else hangs'. Bir Eyre Crowe was strongly in favour of such a 
memorandum, as was Nicolson.*" The Government of India and the Secretary 
_ of State for India had recently considered the subject and had submitted their 
recommendations. Both were opposed to the partition of the neutral zone. 
In Persia the crisis had become quite desperate. Sir Walter Townley tele- 
graphed on 13 July that there was no money and that collapse could not be 
postponed much longer. ‘ I have tried hard to keep the ship afloat °, he continued, 
‘but it looks as if the Russian Minister's destructive methods have been too 
much for me.’ If Persia were to be saved, money had to come from somewhere. *? 
A few days later Townley reported a conversation with the Russian minister 
who said : 
°‘... that he had been asked soon after he came to Tehran what he was going 
to do to assist the regeneration of Persia. He had replied that he had received 
no instructions from St. Petersburgh about that. All he had been told to do was 
to endeavour to get the Urmia Concession and one or two others, and to secure 
an increase of the Cossack brigade. He concluded that Persia could look after her 
own regeneration. He then went on to say that it was ridiculous to expect that 
the Russian representative would interest himself in the welfare of a foreign 
country, however unfortunate, except in so far as that welfare coincided with the 
furtherance of Russian interests. It was different for me, who represented what 
would probably be generally voted the most civilised and most civilising country 
in the world, whereas no one would call Russia civilised. The same argument 
held good, he continued, as far as supporting the constitutional form of govern- 
ment is concerned. Such an attitude is natural to an Englishman, who has 
constitutional institutions inbred in his bones, but it was folly to suppose that a 
Russian can genuinely support such a form of government . . .’.5° 


Clerk's memorandum on Persia (21 pages) was submitted less than two weeks 
before the British declaration that a state of war with Germany existed. Clerk's 
statement provided what was really a final summing-up for the Anglo-Russian 
Convention by those in the British government who had designed and executed 
it—for by the time war came the 1907 Convention had reached the end of its 
tether. Clerk looked back in retrospect at what its aims originally had been, and 
here he quoted Grey’s minute of August 1907. 


* The policy of the agreement is to begin an understanding with Russia which 
may gradually lead to good relations in European questions also, and remove from 
her policy designs upon the Indian frontier, either as an end in themselves or as a 
means of bringing pressure to bear upon us to overcome our opposition to her 
elsewhere. If this policy succeeds, India will be relieved from apprehension and 
strain. If it fails, we shall, at any rate, have secured temporarily that Russia 
does not get hold of the parts of Persia which are dangerous to us, and all we shall 
have lost will have been the chance of preventing Russia from strengthening her 
hold on Northern Persia ; a chance which I do not believe except in theory, for 
we should never go to war with Russia about Northern Persia alone. 


47 Case 20456, FO 371/2076. 

48 See documents in FO 371/2076 and 2077. 

49 Case 31835, FO 371/2076. 

55 Townley to Grey, no. 180, very confidential, 19 June 1914, FO 371/2076. 
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To drop the agreement and to adopt the forward polioy (i.e. that advocated 
at the time by our military attaché at Tehran, to push British influence in 
Southern Persia and Seistan by loans, railways, telegraph lines, etc., and to 
oppose Russian influence in Northern Persia by every possible means) would 
entail & certain and, as I think, an intolerable, increase of the military responsi- 
bilities of India and the Empire, and would provoke Russia to make it her object 
more than ever to worry us in Asia; an object which might in time develop into 
a real design upon India, which I do not believe Russia has yet seriously 
entertained.’ 


Clerk noted that while Britain wanted to help Persia, and wished to see the 
country independent and prosperous, the primary motivation for the agreement 
had been Britain’s relations with Russia and the fate of Persia was, of necessity, 
a secondary consideration. His approach to the success or failure of the agree- 
ment was based on this premise, and so was his attempt to find guidelines for 
future policy in Persia. Of Russian activity from the time of the conclusion of 
the agreement, he wrote : 


° From the outset it has been clear that Russia has viewed her obligations 
under the agreement in a very different light from ourselves, but so long as the 
neutral zone remained free from the machinations of Russian consuls, and the 
Persian Government were allowed some show of consideration in the northern 
sphere, it was still possible to hope that the agreement might restrain the Russian 
advance long enough to give Persia a chance of working out some measure of 
salvation for herself. Now, however, the Russian tide is lapping over into the 
neutral zone, the corruption and incapacity of the Persian Go en grows 
daily more unmistakable, while His Majesty’s Government, bound by their treaties 
and conventions, are perpetually obliged to listen to the appeals of Persia, and 
to protest on her behalf against the ever-increasing and open violation by Russian 
officials of Russia’s treaty obligations—a course which, inasmuch as we can do 
little beyond protest, involves the maximum of irritation and the minimum of 
effect, and will result in breaking up the present understanding between 
Russia and ourselves. ... 

The northern provinces of Persia have, through the continued presence of 
Russian troops and, still more, the ceasless activity of Russian officials, become, in 
all but name, a Russian dependency. In particular, the Governor-General of 
Ispahan, and the Governors of Resht, Kazvin and Julfa (Ispahan), are now 
practically Russian nominees, whose retention in office depends on their implicit 
obedience to Russian directions, and who can only be dismissed by the Persian 
Government, no matter how great their insubordination or incompetence, with 
Russian consent. 

The wholesale extension of the grant of Russian proteotion to Persian subjecta, 
and Russian official connivance at the purchase, in defiance of treaties, of large 
tracts of land—in most cases at prices far below its proper value—by Russian 
subjects, joined to the consequent refusal to allow the Persian Government to 
collect the revenues due from either category of taxpayer, have resulted in 
serious embarrassment to Persian finances, and now the system is being extended 
even into the neutral zone. 

Persia can never make even an attempt to escape from her difficulties unless 
she can encash all her revenues and establish a balance between income and 

nditure. Action such as above described renders any efforts of the Persian 
AO s m to do this almost hopeless, but Russia, not content with this, 
demands on various pretexts any surplus that accrues from the northern customs 
and impounds the money. The claims of both the Russian and British Govern- 
ments must some day be met, but Persia cannot emerge from her financial 
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difficulties unless Russia, equally with Great Britain, will refrain from enforcing 
payment of claims and advances until Persian finances have been organised. It 
does not help Persia to advance money to her to-day and to take it back tomorrow. 

The refusal to allow any extension of the gendarmerie system in the north, 
and insistence on the expansion of the costly and notoriously inefficient Persian 
Cossacks, who take their orders from the Russian Ministry of War, is not only 
further proof of Russian intentions in her zone, but also yet another bar to any 
assertion of Persian authority in those regions. 

In consequence of the inability thereby imposed upon the Persian Govern- 
ment to keep the trade routes into the northern provinces open, British trade is 
being severely and unfairly injured. Quite apart from the natural impetus given 
to Russian commerce by the situation created by the policy Russia has steadily 
pursued for the last seven years, it is unfortunately impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the disorder reigning at Kermanshah, and between that place 
and the frontier, is allowed to exist for the express purpose of preventing British 
and other foreign commerce from entering the Russian sphere. A similar motive 
appears to have animated the recent action of the Russian consul-general at 
Ispahan, who has endeavoured to prevent the Persian authorities from punishing 
brigands who attacked a caravan on the Ahwaz road. Such proceedings, if 
continued, will very shortly close that entry also into Northern Persia, ’. 


Clerk continued his catalogue of grievances, after which he summarized the 
replies Russia had invariably given when Britain had complained. But however 
weak, indeed ridiculous, the Russian case might appear it was clear as a result of 
years of experience ‘that we shall get no satisfaction by continuing the dis- 
cussion on these lines’. Clerk argued that even if British diplomatic skill could 
persuade the Russian Foreign Minister that the proceedings in Persia had been, 
in the light of the 1907 Convention, ° entirely indefensible ”, it did not follow that 
the action of Russian nationals in Persia would change. He therefore believed 
that the problem would have to be approached differently. Britain's representa- 
tions to Russia fell into two groups : (1) protests made on behalf of the Persian 
government against violations of the 1907 agreement; and (2) protests on 
account of injury to British intereste. If the first group were eliminated the task 
of maintaining friendly relations with Russia would be much easier. ‘ We must 
therefore first decide ', Clerk argued, ' how far we can continue our efforts to 
maintain the integrity of the 1907 Agreement. He developed this point as 
follows : 

° Now it cannot be denied that the independence of Persia in the Russian zone 
is, and has long been, a fiction, which nothing we can do will transform into 
actuality, and that to continue the attempt is merely waste of powder. We are, 
moreover in the process alienating the friendship, and keeping alive the suspicions, 
of the one Power with whom it is our paramount duty to cultivate the most 
cordial relations. Mr. Morgan Shuster, writing with considerable, if bitter, 
knowledge of the policy of both Powers in Persia, says with much truth that a 
policy must be either moral or successful—he might have added, preferably both. 

ut the policy of protesting to Russia about her violations of Persian inde- 
pendence is neither. It is not moral, since from the day the 1907 Agreement was 
signed Russia has infringed its provisions and we have done our best to keep our 
eyes shut: and it will certainly not be successful . . .'. 

Clerk took up the objections raised by the India Office and the Government 
of India to the abolition of the neutral zone. He believed that these difficulties 
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would have to be overcome. In any case there were only four possibilities, of 
which three were rated as ‘impossible’. These were : 


' 1) To continue as we are now, protesting against Russian attacks on Persia's 
independence and Russian encroachments on British interests. Such a 
course will in the end strain our friendship with Russia to the breaking-point 
and will not even suffice to stay Russia’s advance to the Gulf. 

2) Definitely to partition Persia into two spheres of political influence and to 
administer our sphere as, practically, a British protectorate. This might, and 
probably would, create serious difficulties for us with European Powers, we 
should add a hostile Persia, backed by eloquent supporters in this country, 
to our other unrestful native dependencies, and, above all, we should lay on 
the resources of the Empire an excessive and disproportionate burden of 
expenditure and responsibility. 

3) To call in Germany to help us stay Russia’s advance. Is it unreasonable to 
say that such a solution would be suicidal, and that it has only to be stated | 
to be ruled out? It would be changing King Log for King Stork with a 
vengeance. 

4) To leave the 1907 Convention unaltered, but to endeavour to arrive at a 
settlement of the present situation by agreement on the various points 
at issue ’. 


While possibility (4) seemed to have some points of attraction, Clerk ruled it 
firmly out. His primary reason was : 


‘It is frankly impossible, in the present mentality of the two classes, for 
British and Russian consular and other officials in Persia to co-operate. They 
3 es questions from an entirely different standpoint, and the methods and 
ideas of the one are distasteful and incomprehensible to the other. But if the 
neutral zone is to remain unchanged, our consuls will have to continue their, as 
things are now, entirely laudable efforts to keep their Russian colleagues within 
bounds, and the result will be a serious quarrel with Russia. Unless we take this 
opportunity of giving Russia, by implication or openly, an assurance of non- 
interference in her sphere, and unless a line is drawn to mark the limits of that 
sphere, we shall be forced to maintain an attitude which will eventually end 

in disaster °. 
Clerk concluded that a solution should be attempted along the following lines, 
and that a communication should be sent to the Russian government affirming : 


*&) In the first place, His Majesty's Government do not propose to pursue 
further the specific complaints against Russian consuls, etc., which they have 
felt constrained to bring to the notice of the Russian Government, since they 
are convinced that the latter will see that all legitimate ground for complaint 
is removed. ... 

b) His Majesty’s Government . . . consider that the essential thing is to find 
some basis of agreement respecting the neutral zone. . . . [H.M.G.] would 
suggest that the form to be given to such an arrangement should be to 
supplement the 1907 Agreement by a convention which would recognise as 
the limit of the respective economto spheres of the two Powers in Persia, 
applied only to themselves and without prejudice to the rights of nationals 
of other Powers, a line which runs from Kaar-i-Shirin to Ispahan, Dehbid, 
Anar, Naiband, and Kain, thence to the Afghan frontier, parallel to the 
present limit of the Russian zone. 

c) Within those limits the provisions of articles 1 and 2 of the 1907 Convention 
would apply, and His Majesty’s Government would endeavour to arrange 
that the oil areas of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company and that part of the 
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Kerman mining area thereby included in the Russian economic zone should 
be ceded to Russian enterprise '.9: 


Sir Eyre Crowe added a long minute of his own to this memorandum. He 
described Clerk's survey as ‘ admirable ', and agreed with his main contention 
‘that the principal thing we must keep before us is the necessity of placing our 
relations with Russia on a satisfactory and, so far as possible, lasting foundation’. 
He supported the view that the British government must avoid, if possible, in 
future ' being placed in a position where we are practically bound to object 
perpetually to Russian proceedings and methods '. Crowe continued : 


*... Without actually partitioning Persia, we must be able to draw a line 
beyond which we engage not to meddle with Russia so long as Persian sovereign 
is nominally respected, whilst Russia, on her side, must agree not to intrude wit 
her consular machinery of penetration into the region south and east of such line. 

We must accept for the present the position that H.M.G. are impotent to 
absorb southern Persia or to assume any responsibility for its good government. 

But one thing is quite certain : if order is not kept, and we wash our hands of 
southern Persia, Russia cannot be prevented from occupying it herself, whether 
it is her design to do so, or not. What I feel is that it is still in our power to do a 
great deal towards improving both order and good government in 8. Persia and 
our own position there, without incurring ultimate political responsibilities. 
Only we must emerge from our purely negative attitude, and do something to 
assert and defend our existing legitimate commercial interest which we are 
absolutely sacrificing by our inaction. 

Whether Russian penetration down to the Persian Gulf will involve vital 
dangers to our Empire, is a question that need not at present be finally answered. 
Clearly it is to our interest that such penetration should be avoided if possible, 
and we ought to use all our efforta to make it unnecessary and improbable, so 
long as we do not involve ourselves in responsibilities even more onerous than 
would be the menace of the Russification of the whole of Persia. 

The Govt. of India always urge that we should keep back Russia as far away 
and as long as possible, as this will “ give us time and breathing-space ". Yes, 
but we never make any serious attempt to utilize the time and breathing space. 
If we can keep Russia now north of a line that would leave most part of the 
neutral zone free from her influence, we ought deliberately to push our material 
and. commercial interests in the regions south of that zone. We should actively 
and with some zeal promote the construction of roads and railways, develop the 
oilfields, encourage shipping and Indian imports, and establish ourselves by 
friendly activity in the good graces of the southern tribes. All this can be done 
without incurring any territorial responsibilities, but not without the expenditure 
of some money and above all the employment of our credit. 

I think the Board of Trade would, if consulted, agree that commercially 
speaking, we should be fully justified in supporting railway enterprise with Govt. 
credit. If we in this way help to develop the prosperity and, with it, the tran- 
quillity of southern Persia, we thereby erect the most effective barrier in our 
power against a future Russian penetration. 

I believe we could at this moment obtain the willing assent of the Russian 
— Govt. to an arrangement by which we could freely direct our energies to the 
work of developing southern Persia. If we delay much longer it will be too late. 

I do not believe that any other Power would, in our position, abandon its 
whole commercial and political interest in southern Persia without making an 
effort to retain it. What is more, we are actually threatened by the grave 


#1 Memorandum submitted by G. R. O., 23 July 1914, FO 371/2076. 
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complications which must inevitably result from Germany pushing into this field 
with her usual methods. Already the Hamburg-America Line and Deutsche 
Bank, whose notorious methods we have had occasion to appreciate, are en- 
deavouring to “ create " German interests all over Persia. If we do not watch 
carefully, we shall soon find ourselves in Persia in the same position in which we 
were placed by German action in Morocco. There will be a Germano-Russian con- 
flict, in which we shall be called upon to take sides. I consider this a serious danger. 
Germany finds her best opportunity in British slackness. She pushes. We think 
of nothing but abandoning everything that costs something to maintain . . .’. 


Britain in the years before the war was singularly unsuccessful in her efforts 
to restrain those with whom she signed agreements. Her agreement with Japan 
was followed in two years’ time by the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war. 
After having signed an agreement with France in 1904, war between France and 
Germany threatened on two occasions in the course of the next two years. The 
working of the Anglo-Russian Convention in Persia saw the independence of that 
country all but vanish by the time war came. Grey's policy has often been 
denounced as weak and undignified. Certainly for Persia, and for Britain's 
reputation there, it meant nothing but 1058.55 (Grey's first reactions to the issues 
which arose during the seven years of the working of the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention in Persia almost invariably showed a sense of fairness. Invariably, too, 
he was in the end brought round to agree to what Russia wanted or had done. 
One of Grey’s critics in Parliament over his Persian policy before the war was 
a young Liberal member, G. P. Gooch.54 Many years later, after his examination 
of the British documents, he wrote that Grey ‘ desired the welfare of Persia as 
much as his Radical critics ’, but he could not change the unfortunate course of 
events there for ° he was chained to Russia by his fear of the German fleet '.55 


52 Minute by Crowe, 23 July 1914. Nicolson recorded his agreement with Crowe’s observations, 
paid tribute to Clerk's ‘able memo: ’, and gave his own opinion that ° we should not delay any 
longer in deciding upon a line of policy. The matter is urgent . . .'. Grey's minute, dated 11 
(possibly 12) August 1914, stated : ' This is very &bly dealt with by Mr. Clerk and Sir E. Crowe, 
but it must of course be suspended now’. Case 33484, FO 371/2070. Grey did not carry this 
point. Further minutes by the Foreign Office staff emphasize their conviction that negotiations 
with Russia over Persia would have to take place while the war was going on. This indeed 
happened, culminating in the Constantinople Agreement of 1915. Broadly, this gave Britain a free 
hand in most of the neutral zone while Russia in return received freedom of action in northern 
Persia and, in the event of victory by the Entente powers, the right to annex Constantinople and 
the Straits. The Soviet government repudiated this agreement in 1917, and its terms were formally 
abrogated in treaties concluded with Persia and Turkey respectively in 1921. J. C. Hurewitz (ed.), 
Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East, Princeton, 1956, rr, 7-11, 90-7. 

53 The American minister in Tehran remarked that the British and Russian diplomats * may 
discover & long memory in the people of Persia. At all events they remind me of what the old 
diplomat said to his boy, whom he had with him in a foreign capital. “ Behold, my son, with how 
little wisdom the world is governed !’’’ Russell to Knox, 9 August 1911, case 891.00/010, ADS 
decimal file. 

54 PD, Fifth Series, Commons, 24 March 1909, rr, 1850-1. 

55 Before the War: studies in diplomacy, London, 1936, 11, 92. But so far little evidence seems 
to show that Grey (and this applies more strongly to the permanent staff of the Foreign Office) 
had much real sympathy for the Persians. In these years Persia was regarded mainly as an 
irritant and a nuisance because events there obstructed the achievement of the larger goals of 
a policy determined by European considerations. See Grey to Spring Rice, 12 August 1906, 
Gwynn, op. cit., rr, 78: Grey to Nicolson, 7 March 1907, BD, 1v, 277-9 ; Grey, op. cit., 1, 152-71. 


SOME NOTES ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
SVETASVATARA UPANISAD 


By ARNOLD KuwsT 


The problems posed by the interpretation of the Svetasvatara Upanisad 1 
are almost as interesting as is the Upanisad itself, There are both in the West 
and in India two clearly discernible trends in the method of such interpretation. 
One follows quite strictly the line of the monistic, advaita doctrine, involving 
frequent disregard of the text itself. The other shows a realistic appreciation 
of 8 largely deistic philosophy of the Upanisad, which leans towards soterio- 

` logical concepts of the Samkhya or rather the Samkhya-Yoga syncretism.? 
The Upanisad presents, in fact, a triadic combination of (1) Iévara = puruga, 
(2) Brahman, whose role as that of a creator is identified with the role of the 
prakrtt, pradhäna, or buddht, and who is the intermediary between the Tévara, 
and (3) atman = jiva. 

Even if the concept of the triad in the Upanisad is not pursued with due 
consistency, it certainly defies the monistic Brahma == dtman interpretation of 
the advaitins not only because SU introduces the personal Brahman between 
the lévara and the atiman = jwa but also because it places a supreme deity 
at the top of the triad. This supreme deity, introduced as the primo motore 
(prerttr : SU i, 6) of the universe and appearing under such names as Tévara, 
Isa, Maheávara, Hari, Rudra, and Siva, seems to represent none other but 
Siva, whose popular cult as the world’s creator and destroyer penetrated into 

~ the Upanisad’s poetry and suited the Samkhya-Yoga concepts of soteriology 
as expounded in SU. The introduction in SU of the concept of personal 
Brahman fits equally well into the Samkhya-Yoga evolutionary doctrine. 
A degree of confusion as to whether Brahman is identifiable with the prakrts 
(== pradhàna) or buddhi (= mahat) is of no major consequence in the text as, 
in SU, he is the essence of things empirical and, at the same time, the reflection 


1 Henceforth referred to as SU. 

* Among editors, translators, and exegetes of the Upanisad, those following the advaita line 
are, in the first place, Deussen (Sechzig Upantshad’s des Veda. 3. Auflage, Leipzig, 1021) and 
Radhakrishnan (The principal Upanigads, New York, 1953); among the ‘realists °> are E. H. 
Johnston (‘Some Särhkhya and Yoga conceptions of the Svetäévatara Upanisad ', JRAS, 1930, 
855-78, and also Karly Sämkhya (RAS Prize Publication Fund, xv), London, 1037), A. Silburn 
(Svetäévaiara Upanigad (Les Upanishad : texte et traduction sous la direction de Louis Renou, 
vu), Paris, 1948), and R. Hauschild (Die Svetaévatara-Upanigad (Abhandlungen für die Kunde 

< des Morgenlandea, xvrr, 2), Leipzig, 1927). It is hardly necessary to mention that the interpreta- 
tion of SU by Sankara and his followers ancient and modern has precious little to do with the 
thought originally expounded in the Upanigad. While Sankara's views on SU are known from 
his references in the commentary on the Brahmasiira, Hauschild has shown conclusively that 
the Sveldévatarabhüsya often attributed to Sankara is an advaite commentary written probably 
by Narayanabhatta as late as the sixteenth century. For the present note, however, the question 
of the authorship of the bAdsya is of no paramount importance. 
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of Tévara's (= purusa’s) creative power.’ This is what actually makes him the 
intermediary between the absolute and the empirical world (cf. SU iii, 4). 
Thanks to Hauschild, whose edition and translation of SU is the best and 
most convincing we have had until now, it has become much easier to separate 
the original intention of SU from the myths imposed upon it by the pure 
advaita interpretation.‘ There still remain, however, a few points arismg from 
the interpretation of SU which are open to doubt. One of them concerns, for 
instance, verse 16 of the sixth adhyäya, the sense of which has so far not been 
brought to light. As that verse is ostensibly the epitome of the Upanisad’s 
thought and, as such, has strong affinities with the tenets of the Samkhya- Yoga 
philosophy, it seems to require an additional comment. 
The verse reads : 
sa visvakrd wsvamd |;] atmayontr 5 
jñah kälakäro guni sarvavidyah / 
pradhänaksetrajñapatir gunesah 
samsaáramoksasthsbandhahetuh // 
Hauschild translates rt as follows : 


* Er wirkt alles und weiss alles, er ist aus sich selbst entstanden, er ist 
kundig, Zeitenschópfer, mit den Konstituenten ausgestattet und besitzt alles 
Wissen. Er ist Gebieter über die Urmaterie und die individuelle Seele und Herr 
über die Konstituenten. Er ist die Veranlassung zur Befreiung vom Kreislauf 
der Geburten und der Urheber des Gebundenseins durch das Verharren in ihm 
[d.h. dem samsära] °. 


As the translation stands, it contains some contradictions which render the 
verse inconsistent with the Upanisad’s previous description of the lévara. _ 
As has been mentioned before, the text reflects quite faithfully the Samkhya- 
Yoga conception of the Lévara = purusa; consequently the lévara attributes, 
listed in verse 16, would be expected to correspond both with the purusa 
attributes ascribed to him by the syncretist system, and with the attributes 
chosen in some other passages of the Upanisad. 


3 This type of confusion is not peculiar to SU alone. A mix-up in the ‘ hierarchy ' of evolutes 
occurs also in the Kajha Upanigad (e.g. iii, 1). It all obviously stems from the gradually 
developing systematization of the Sämkhya philosophy. One has, however, to keep in mind that 
SU not only applied the already existing tenets of the Sümkhya doctrine but helped to 
formulate it.. 

* As an example of an unrealistic interpretation of the intention and thought of SU, there is 
the almost astonishing footnote by Deussen (op. oit., 308) to SU vi, 13, which reads in part: 
tat kdranam sämkhyayogädhigamyam jnàátvd devam.... To this Deussen says that by S&mkhya 
and Yoga are not to be understood the later (my italics) systems of that name, as they are in 
many ways at variance with the doctrines of the Upanisads. The expressions sämkhya and yoga 
are to be understood, he says, in the way Sankara interpreta them in the commentary to Brahma--»-. 
sutra 2.1.8, i.e. va«dikam jñänam dhyänañ ca. Even if we allow for the chronological error 
(‘later systems’) prevailing in Deussen's time, the insistence that SU is at variance with 
Sämkhya and Yoga is striking in the face of so much evidence to the contrary. On p. 280 of 
Sechzig Upanishad’s Deussen himself says that a whole series of terms and basio concepts of 
Samkhya philosophy occurs in SU ; among many others he cites the example of the manifold 
types of relation of purusa to prakrii. 
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Among the attributes of lévara listed in verse 16 are gunt, viévavid, visvakrt, 
and sarvavidyah.5 Gunz has been rendered by Hauschild as ‘ mit den Konsti- 
tuenten bestattet ’, by Deussen as ‘ gunahaft ', by Radhakrishnan and Hume ° 
as “the possessor of qualities’, and by Silburn as ‘ doué des modes’. For this 
passage and for SU v, 2, Bohtlingk ? suggests ‘ gute Eigenschaften besitzend ’ 
und ' Vorzüge besitzend '.9 All of these suggest the understanding of gumin as 
equal to gunavant. In some texts these two adjectives appear as synonymous. 
For the text in hand, however, it would be very difficult to reconcile such a 
meaning with the predication of lévara a8 nérgunah just five verses before. 
No such glaring contradiction can be intended between the texts of two verses 
uttered almost in one breath. 

The nirgunatva of the purusa is stated several times in Vijnanabhiksu’s 

— Sankhyapravacanasitra (e.g. 38,3 and 65,29); in Väcaspatimiéra’s Tattua- 
kaumudi (kar. 19) there is a reference to purusasyätrigunatvam. 

It thus follows clearly that in our passage gunt cannot mean one who is the 
possessor of, or endowed with qualities, whether good or bad. An explanation 
of the meaning of gunin is actually provided in SU v, 5, where the anyah who 
vidyãvidye t$ate (the ° other’ who controls knowledge and ignorance) is described 
as gunamá ca sarvän viniyojayed yah, i.e. he dispenses and distributes all the 
constituents without having any share in them himself.’ He dispenses the 
gunas in no other way than he dispenses any other properties that relate him 
to all the phenomena of his creation. In our context the relation of guntn to 
guna 18, not merely in the grammatical sense, the same as that of mayen 
= mahesvara to maya = prakrts (cf. SU iv, 10). According to the Yoga, the 


5 The vivarana reads sarvavid yah; sarvavidyah is preferable. In SU vi, 2 where the 
^ combination of some of those adjectives ooours, the structure of the sentence might justify the 
reading sarvavid yah, though Hauschild doubts it. 

6 Robert Ernest Hume, The thirteen principal Upanishads. Second edition revised, OUP, 1934. 

7 See Bt. Petersburg dictionary, s.v. 

5 The bhdsya (ASS) says: gunt = apahatapapmädimän. Sri Upanisad Brahmayogin (cf. 
The Saiva Unanisads, edited by Pandit A. Mahadeva Sastri, Madras, Adyar Library, 1950, 230) 
comments as follows: gun? = mdyatatkaryaguni apahatapäpmädigqunavan va. 

° The relationship between Iévara and his creation is quite clearly explained by the full text 
of SU v, 5, which reads tn extenso : 

yac ca svabhivam pacati viévayonth 
päcyämé ca sarvän parinämayed yah / 
sarvam لمك‎ viévam adhatisthaty eko 
gunämé ca sarvan viniyojayed yah // 

' He who, by bringing into completion his creative force, is the source of all beings and [as 
such] moulds all these beings that are to be brought into completion ; he alone controls all this 
universe and distributes all the constituente’. (The syntax of this verse is confusing, to say the 
least. For yac ca svabhdvam the commentary suggests yao ca yas ceti lihgavyatayah ; with 

p^ Hausohild, I prefer to consider tiévayontk (= deva in v, 4) as the subject governing the whole 
of v, 6.) In the verse cited above we thus have the function of creation placed completely in the 
power of Iévara, who, by the process of developing his own nature (svabAdva), realizes the act of 
creation. The externalization of Lévara’s svabhdva lays the ground for the necessity of gunas, 
which the svabAdva in its undeveloped (avyakta) stage neither requires nor possesses. (For these 
and other problems connected with the svabhGva, and its relation to guna, cf. E. H. Johnston, 
Early Sámkhya, 67-72.) 
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act of creation, the main factor of which is the distribution of the gunas, is not 
the result of & direct relation between the creator and the object of creation. 
The act of creation is effected by the Iévara through the medium of prakrtt or 
pradhäna (or even buddht), which according to his will breaks the barriers of its 
equilibrium and becomes engaged in evolutionary activities. Gunin must 
therefore be understood in our text as one who dispenses the gunas, which are 
resulting from the creative force, but not as one who is endowed with them 
In any Way. 

That purusa cannot be ntrguna and gunavant at the same time does not 
dispose of the perennial logical difficulty whereby Iévara or purusa, while being 
described as pure intelligence, absolutely mactive, detached and free of 
causality,!? is assumed to be involved, as if by proxy, in the transformation of 
prakrti. The relationship of nirgunaiva to gunavattva with reference to Iévara 
involves both the ontological dogma (gunavativa begins beneath Tévara) and 
the principle of excluded middle (~ (pq)). The attributes ntrguna on the one 
hand and vtévavtd and vevakrt on the other do not seem to militate against 
each other, as the two latter attributes arise from the intuitive and supralogical 
acknowledgment of Iévara’s omniscience and omnipotence and from the inner 
conviction, supported by authority, of hisinfluence on the evolutionary processes. 

As for the seeming tautology between msvamd and sarvandyah suggested. 
by the translations," this has to be dismissed altogether, as the use of such 
synonyms is not in conformity with the style of the rest of the Upanisad, where 
each expression seems to have its peculiar shade of meaning. 

For the proper allocation of the purport and meaning of each of the 
adjectives listed in verse 16 an understanding of the whole of the verse is 
required. The verse appears to be clearly divided into two separate parts. 
The first part consists of three words sa etsvakrd viśvavid ; all the rest comprises 
the second part. As visvakrt and vssvavid," i.e. creator of all and knower of all, 
lévara is endowed with these two attributes, which are intrinsically and 
exclusively his own and belong to his svabhava. These two adjectives would 
therefore seem to exhaust the characterization of lévara (= puruga) as the 
absolute consciousness and the causa efficiens (nimtttakärana or nimitiahetu— 
cf. SU vi, 5) of the evolutionary processes. 

All the other adjectives following these two belong, as it were, to the 
category of ancillary characteristics and define Iévara’s (— purusa’s) participa- 
tion in the prakrts (or buddht, according to the prevailing interpretation) as 
that of a surveillant and controller of the evolutionary and phenomenological 
processes themselves in so far as these processes, according to the Samkhya- 
Yoga system, serve the best interests of the purusa (purusärtha).1 

10 of. Yogastira, i, 24 : Mesakarmavipdikdéayatr aparämrstah purusaviéesa tévarab. + 

u Hauschild’s ‘ er weiss alles’ und ' er besitzt alles Wissen’ are just two phrases meaning 
the same thing. 

13 of. Sankhyapravacanabhasya (ed. R. Garbe, HOS, n), iii, 56: sa hi sarvavit sarvakarta, 
and... sarvavil sarvakariekvara ädipuruso bhavati. 

13 cf. also Das Gupta, A history of Indian philosophy, 1, 259. 
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If the dualistic division suggested above is observed, we shall have to 
follow an interpretation of the remaining adjectives on a plane based on 
purusa’s hypostatical participation in the evolution from the point of the 
pradhäna or buddhi. Consequently it is not likely that atmayons implies that 
‘er ist aus sich selbst entstanden but rather that Tévara is the matrix of 
individual beings ; # in this sense he is also jah, as described in the phrase 
pradhanaksetrajfiapatth. Jah, in contradistinction to °vid (or °vidyah), means 
one who possesses discriminative knowledge. In the Moksadharma (Mbh., xxt, 
6291) the déman is described as Kkgetrajfía in so far as it is connected with the 
prakrti and the gunas ; once freed of them it becomes paramätman (= purusa).15 
As E. H. Johnston points out, the ksetrajfia denotes that portion of cosmic soul 
which is attached to the individual. Consequently jfa, which relates to 
individual, not cosmic knowledge, qualifies purusa as the one who, having set 
his omniscience in motion, is himself quasi-empirically conscious of the pro- 
cesses of cognition of the individual, and the pradhänaksetraÿfiapatir gunesah, 
the custodian of the constituents who watches over the individual beings in the 
realm of their emancipatory activities." The expression sarvavidyah, in 
contrast to ussvavid, would also convey the lévara's act of endowing the beings 
with knowledge conducive to soteriological attainments. 

The attributes jñah, kalakarah,!" gunt, and sarvavid in SU vi, 2 are listed in 
the context of lévara, by whom the evolving elements are enveloped (orta) 
and controlled (ta). As for the expression kalakarah 18 and samsäramoksa- 
sthstibandhahetuh in verse 16, their meaning is self-evident ; they qualify the 
purusa as the maker of time within which the processes of creation occur, and 
as the cause of the birth cycles, deliverance, continuance, and bondage.!? 

The following translation of verse 16 is thus suggested. 


‘He [the Tévara = puruga] is the creator of everything and the knower of 
everything. He is the womb from which beings have sprung ; he is conscious 
[of them]; he is the maker of time ; the dispenser of constituents; he confers 
knowledge on all beings ; hes the custodian of constituents in that he watches 
over the individual beings (ksetrajfia = Giman) and over the pradhana 
(= prakrts) [to which they are bound]; he is the reason [heu = nemtttakarana] 
of the birth cycles, deliverance, continuance, and bondage.’ 


14 of, SU iv, 11, yo yonim yonim adhitisthati and SU v, 2, yo yonim yonim adhitisthaty eko 
visnini rüpünt yonió ca sarväh. One of the alternatives given in the bhäsya is sarvasydiméd sarvasya 
ca yonth. Of. also E. H. Johnston, Karly SaémkAya, 56 and 84. 

15 of. Gaudapäda’s commentary to Sankhyakarikad, 2; for the phrase vyakiäuyaktajña® he 
suggests jiah purusah. In Mbh., xr, 12680 (of. Johnston, op. cit.) ksetrajña is described as that 
which is antarátmà and is trigunavyaliriktab purusah kalpitah. There is, however, no contradiction 
in the description of the kyerajna as gunaih samyukta. The samyoga is thet connexion which 
permits the purusa to be reflected in the buddhi. The possibility of such a samyoga is, of course, 
denied by the advaitins. 

16 In spite of the bhdsya, pradhäna is to be understood here as vyaktam pradhänam (of. SU i, 
10: ksaram pradhänam . . .). 

17 The alternative reading kälakäla for kälakära (v. the Tyägisänanda ed.) referred to by some 
commentators is unlikely. 

18 cf, SU vi, 3 and 4. 19 Hauschild’s translation of this last phrase is not convincing. 
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As for verse 17 of SU vi, one has to agree with Deussen (but see also Silburn) 
that tanmayah refers to Brahman or buddhi, and not to lévara. It is not likely 
that Iévara could be described as “maya, no matter what meaning is attributed 
to tat. Nor could Iévara be described as téasamstha, being 1a himself. Verse 17 
seems to be introductory to verse 18 which refers to Brahman explicitly as 
Tévara’s creation (yo vat brahmanam vidadhats pürvam), and as the receiver of 
the Vedas etc. Hillebrandt’s suggestion that tanmayah means ° er enthält die 
feinsten Stoffe ’ seems to indicate a confusion of tat with tativa or tan? (tanu° +) 
^mütra. Hauschild’s translation ‘er besteht aus dem tat’ does not clarify 
much.39? Why not interpret that tat part of the compound as sah (= Îévara) 
and simply translate : ' He [Brahman] is the creation of him [Iévara]' ? As 
ISvara’s reflection, Brahman also reflects a number of the former's attributes 
(amrta, jña), by the endowment with which he can freely and directly exercise 
his authority. 

In the translation of SU vi, 17d there also seems to have arisen a misunder- 
standing in the interpretation of the expression hetuh.™ In nänyo hetur vidyate 
tsandya the hetuh is the same as the hetuh = Tévara in 16d ; as Iévara's creation 
Brahman functions purusärthatvena, since in the teleological sense the career of 
the world and its beings is to be worked out towards the unification with the 
purusa. The phrase in question means therefore : [Isvara had] no other reason 
for the establishment of his [Brahman’s] domination [than to create a soterio- 
logical platform]. 

An interesting point arises in connexion with the many quotations in SU 
from the Rgveda, the Atharvaveda, and the Satarudriya. Some of these 
quotations have been described by Hauschild as ° ungeschickt ' or ° unpassend ’. 
This may be so occasionally, but, and this applies equally to some other 
Upanisads, the inclusion of verses from Vedic texts serves a very definite purpose, 
of which the raising of the Upanisads' prestige and authority is not a major one. 

An out-of-context quotation from the Vedas undergoes an important process 
of ° upanisadization ° with the result that the meaning of the original text is 
largely lost and is replaced by a new ' sublimated ' meaning. For instance, the 
verse from RV 1, 164 quoted in SU iv, 8, which Hauschild finds ‘ so unpassend 
wie móglich' originally referred to him who 'ignorant of the transcendent 
sound of the rc [probably om]... cannot benefit from [reciting] the rc’ and to 
those who ‘ knowing it, sit here together (ta sme samasate) '. The verse, as it 
stood in the Rgveda, applied to the gatherings of priests uttering the syllable 
with a proper knowledge of both its ritual and its esoteric meaning. For the 
context of the SU quotation the bhäsya quite aptly suggests for samdsate the 
meaning krtàrthas tisthant, i.e. those who having mastered the Vedas may rest 
as those who have fulfilled all the action necessary for the attainment of their - 
unification with the absolute. 


30 of. Hauschild, op. cit., p. 37 and n. 2. 
41 Hauschild’s translation: ‘Man kennt keine andere Ursache für die Herrschaft (!!) ’. 
131 of. for instance SU vi, 18. 


THE BENGALI TEXT SRIKRSNAKIRTANA 
PALAEOGRAPHIC AND TEXTUAL PROBLEMS 
By TARAPADA MUKHERJEE 
(PLATES I-II) 


The manuscript now known as Srikrsnakirtana 1 was discovered by Basanta 
Ranjan Ray in 1909 in the village of Kakilya in west Bengal. The manuscript, 
which is incomplete, undated, &nd without title, consists of 418 songs on the 
Radhaé-Krgna theme. The songs, which are arranged so as to form a continuous 
narrative, each contain a bhansdd giving the name of the author. In the majority 
of cases, but not in all, the name is Badu Candidasa. On the evidence of these 
bhantäs Basanta Ranjan Ray ascribed the whole work to Badu Candidasa. 
He also gave it the title Srtkrsnakirtana, hereafter abbreviated as SKK. The 
MS is probably the work of two hands. Some scholars ? allege that there were 
three scribes, but in view of the close similarity between the third hand and 
the first, this is doubtful. 

The date of the MS is unknown, and the attempts of scholars to supply 
one vary considerably. The first attempt 3 was made by R. D. Banerji: 
‘the script makes it impossible to assign the MS to any date later than the 
14th century 4.D.’, a view which others have found unacceptable. According 
to Yogesh Chandra Ray, R. G. Basak stated that the MS was written in the 
first decade of the sixteenth century.4 Sukumar Sen doubted this finding also. 
On the evidence of paper and ink used he argued that the present copy of the 
text was made not earlier than the second half of the eighteenth century. 
In this article, the question of the date of the MS is not pursued, since this 
would require a detailed palaeographical examination or the discovery of some 
further external evidence. 

Although scholars do not agree on the date of the MS which was discovered 
by Basanta Ranjan Ray, they all admit that with the exception of the 
Caryäcaryaviniécaya ° which contains the earliest specimens of Bengali, the 
language of SKK is earlier than that of any other medieval Bengali text so far 
known. It is therefore of great value in the reconstruction of the history of the 
Bengali language. It is the only bridge between the old Bengali of the 

1 Srikrsnakiritana by Badu Candidäsa, ed. Basanta Ranjan Ray, Caloutta, Bañgiÿe Sahitya 
Parigat, 1917. 

3 R. D. Banerji, ‘ Srikygsnakirttan puthir lipikdl’, included in the introduction to Ray’s 
edition of ŠK K, p. 80. 

3 R. D. Banerji, The origin of the Bengali script, Calcutta, 1919, 4. Yogesh Chandra Ray, 
‘ Candidiss ', Bangia Sahitya Parigat Patrika (short reference BSPP) xu, 1, 1935, 22. 

4 BSPP, xn, 1, 1985, 22. What is generally referred to as Basak’s opinion (see M. Shahi- 
dullah, BSPP, 1x, 2, 1953, 40) is no more than a conjecture verbally communicated to friends. 
Having failed to find any publication in which Basak expreased his opinion, I wrote to my friend 
Dr. Bhabatosh Datta who at my request personally approached Basak and informed me that 
Basak did study the script of the SKK MS but did not publish his findings. I am grateful to 
Dr. Bhabatosh Datta for this information. 


5 Bdngala sühityer Wihäs, 1, pt. 1, fourth ed., Caloutta, 1983, 135. 
5 Bétddha gûn o doha, ed. H. P. Shastri, Caloutta, 1910. 
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Caryacaryavintscaya and the middle Bengali of the seventeenth-eighteenth 
century MSS. Suniti Kumar Chatterji comments as follows : ° 


‘The next great landmark m the study of Bengali, after the Caryas, is 
the “ Sri-Krsna-Kirttana ” of Candi-dasa. This work, from the point of 
view of language, is of unique character in the middle Bengali literature. ... 
The “ Sri-Krgna-Kirttana ” belongs to what may be called the Early Middle 
Bengals stage: and its importance in the study of Bengali, in the absence 
of other genuine texts, is as great as that of the works of Layamon, Orm 
and Chaucer in English’. 


For this reason the preservation in any printed edition of the $pstssyma verba 
of the MS is of paramount importance, even to the inclusion of obvious scribal 
errors, which are better dealt with in a textual commentary than by alteration 
of the text. Basanta Ranjan Ray edited the text in 1917 with great care and 
erudition, but it is not to be expected that in so difficult a task he should have 
proved infallible. Deviations do occur in his first edition, and the number of 
these was increased in the three later recensions,® the last of which appeared 
three years before his death in 1953. Some of the later changes appear to have 
been on the advice of scholars whom he consulted and whose critical works he 
had read.® A number of these changes are noted m his commentary, but many 
of them have no such attestation. This is unfortunate as in the absence of 
comment it is impossible to tell whether they are deliberate emendations or 
whether they are due to misreadings of the MS. Moreover, though he has in 
places improved the reading of the MS, many of the alterations are of doubtful 
validity. This uncertainty with regard to the accuracy of the printed text has 
had unhappy consequences, as later scholars ° have made Imguistic pronounce- 
ments on the basis of Basanta Ranjan Ray’s text rather than on that of the MS. 

It is necessary therefore to return to the MS. This in the past has been 
difficult because the MS is unique and access to it difficult. We are fortunate 
in having a facsimile copy of the MS which has been prepared by the Library of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies from a microfilm copy of the original. 
As the copy has been enlarged it is comparatively easy to check the precise 
reading of the original, and compare it with the printed versions. Many devia- 
tions have been noted, but in this essay attention is called only to a limited 
number which are due to textual misreadings, and which have resulted in 
erroneous interpretations and false word-divisions. They are: 

1. The problem of n/n/l 

2. The vowel signs -$ and -à 
3. The confusion of nu/nu/lu 
4. The confusion of ñg/ku 


T The origin and development of the Bengali language, 1, Calcutta, 1926, 127. 

* Second edition, 1936, third edition, 1948, fourth edition, 1950. 

* Sukumar Sen, ‘ Srikrgnakiritaner bydkaran’, BSPP, xur, 3, 1035, 147. M. Shahidullah, 
‘ Srikrsnakirttaner kaÿekji path bicar', BSPP, xryxrr, 4, 1941, 201-4. 

19 Chatterji, op. cit., passim ; Ben, op. cit., passim. 
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1. The problem of n/n/l 

In the MS of SKK a number of words occur in more than one spelling. 
Some words, for example, are spelt in some places with n and in others with t, 
e.g. 215.2/7  dagadhins and 215.1/5 dagadhali ‘a burnt woman’, 143.1/1 
nämbih and 144.1/7 lambils * descended ’. This variation in spelling (see below, 
pp. 317-19) poses problems, but rt is a linguistic and palaeographical datum 
which an editor of the text must respect. Unfortunately Basanta Ranjan Ray, 
particularly in his third and fourth editions, had made the problem more complex 
by introducing spelling variants of his own: he prints n in the MS as either 
^ or À, n as n or L and | as either n or n or L In some instances footnote 
comment indicates that the change was deliberate ; but in others there is no 
footnote comment. The examples cited below are from the fourth edition in 
which the number of variants is greater than in previous editions. This edition 
was the last to be published during Basanta Ranjan Ray’s lifetime.¥ 


A. MS n changed to 1 


MS reading Printed text (fourth edition) 13 

37.1/2, nana upabhoge nahe* nûna upabhoge lahe, 29 (D.44.6) 

41.2/1, kala kajane* kala käjale, 37 (D.65.10) 

41.2/1, kala nañchana* kala lafichana, 37 (D.65.11) 

52.2/6, milde Ghme muräri* Tilae ahme murart, 40 (D.73.2) 

59.1/3, naba nila dala kójals* labalt dala koyals, 46 (D.89.15) 

10.1/2, asukhant hena dekhs* dsukhult hena dekhi, 53 (D.109.8) 

70.1/8, dydsuns bhatla* äyasils bhatlä, 53 (D.109.11) 

13.2/4, naga pàe kahne* liga pâe kahne, 56 (N.6.8) 

14.1/5, na nägila gàe* nā lagila gae, 57 (N.6.8) 

97.1/4, lajaka did tinäñjali* lijaka did tHafjak, 73 (Bh.23.8) 
127.1/6, laje dia tinäñjals* laje dea tulañjah, 89 (Vr.27.10) 
127.1/7, tina upaküra* ila upakära, 89 (Vr.27.16) 
158.1/7, taräsim had* tarastlt had, 104 (Va.5.3) 
190.2/7, nehämlô tahara badane* nehahló tahara badane, 131 (B.2.12) 
192.2/5, tundfigals d«d* isdafijals di, 133 (B.6.11) 
210.2/2, maindka marile* malaka mardé, 146 (B.40.1) 


11 The first two numbers occurring before a citation from the MS refer to the folio number 
and the third number to the line of the folio, i.e. 40.2/7 = folio 40 verso, 1. 7. 

13 The text is now in its eighth edition. The last four editions are posthumous reprints of 
the fourth edition. Asterisks after quotations from the MS indicate that the MS readings are 
quoted in the footnotes of the fourth edition. 

13 The first number after a quotation from the printed text refers to the page-number of the . 
fourth edition (1950). Unless otherwise stated page references are to this edition. The capital 
letters and the two numbers appearing in parentheses refer respectively to the name of the 
canto (khanda), the number of the song in a particular canto, and the number of the line in that 
song. The following abbreviations are adopted : 

J = Janma-khanda, T = Tümbula-kh., D = Dana-kh., N = Náüká-kh., Bh. = Bhära-kh., 
C = Chatira-kh., Vr. = Vrndävana-kh., K = Kaligadamana-kh., Y = Yamunü-kh., H = Hára- 
kh., Bã. = Bana-kh., Bam. = Baméi-kh., B = Biraha-k^. 

e.g. 4 (J.4.8) = p. 4, fourth song of Janma-khanda, |. 8. 
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MS reading Printed text (fourth edition) 
215.2/7, dagadheni bhatle* dagadhli bháils, 149 (B.49.7) 
216.1/6, tardsent mane* taräsii mane, 150 (B.49.20) 
224.1/1, dud laje tinäañjals* dild laje tlafjak, 155 (B.65.2) 
226.1/4, äsukhim candrabali* äsukhali candrabali, 157 (B.68.5) 
43.2/6, bikasu kamana bikasu kamala, 34 (D.65.11) 
175.1/6, kehne në päline kehne nā palile, 120 (B.14.4) 
B. MS n changed to 1 
124.1/1, dna saba phula* dla saba phula, 87 (Vr.22.14) 
12.1/4, benabali 14 belàbah,, 9 (T.17) 
4.1/5, supurusa garbha-dharapa — supurusa garbha-dharala, 2 (J.5.15) 
C. MS I changed to n 
144.1/7, jalata 3 jalata nämbil, 103 (Y.14.12) 
140.1/6, Ghme agé lambi* áhme 098 nämbi, 100 (Y.14.12) 
140.1/7, lamba ehä jale pamba ehä jale, 100 (Y.14.13) 
140.1/7, làmbi lad sakhi sakale pämbi lad sakhi sakale, 100 (Y.14.14) 
140.2/1, jalata lämbila jalata nämbila, 100 (Y.14.15) 
140.2/1-2, lambayla jale nambaryila jale, 100 (Y.14.17) 
140.1/4, làmbilà damodara nāämbilā dámodara, 102 (Y.19.19) 
143.2/7, lambtlanta jale nämbilānta jale, 103 (Y.21.3) 
144.1/7, jaleta làmbtils jaleta nämbili, 103 (Y.22.3) 
144.2/1, lämbae nire nambae nire, 103 (Y.22.9) 
19.2/4, lämbad mora pasara pümbaá mora pasara, 15 (D.6.6) 
19.1/5, 2052706 pasara, nambad, 60 (N.17.15) 
19.1/5, pasara lämbautë pasara nämbau£, 60 (N.17.20) 
193.2/5, dgu pachu, lambde dgu pachu, nämbäe, 133 (B.8.9) 
31.2/4, nastka lalska yantra nastka palska yantra, 25 (D.32.6) 
26.2/1, nahtka éasjále nahtka éaÿane, 20 (D.21.7) 


26.2/2, kuñja mayäle 
102.1/3, 112556 
180.1/2, mela dane 
184.1/1-2, ans mela 
201.1/6, nana äbharana gale 


kufija mayäne, 20 (D.21.8) 

nasa naladanda, TT (Ch.6.3) 
mena dane, 123 (Vam.24.5) 

jana mena, 126 (Vam.32.5) 

nana abharana game, 139 (B.22.7) 


10.2/5, Adlae sakala gae hanae sakala gàe, 8 (T.13.4) 
13.2/7, hale kule häne kule, 11 (T.21.13) 
218.2/4, badäyrra pale badaytra pape, 151 (B.53.17) 


204.1/3, mora pale 
97.2/6, kahna pale 


mora pane, 141 (B.27.10) 
kähna pane, 73 (Bh.24.16) 


14 The word benabalğ is the name of a raga, and is inserted in the headings of all poems which 
are composed to this riga. The MS regularly has benábali (see 12.1/4, 51.1/0, 59.1/1, 59.1/0, 
76.2/4, 138.2/6, 159.1/3, 168.1/4, 180.1/1, 180.2/6, 190.2/3, 200.2/8). The fourth edition 
regularly has beläbals (pp. 9, 40, 45, 58, 99, 108, 113, 123, 124, 131, 189), though in only one 
instance (see SKK, 99) is reference made to the change in a footnote. 
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D. MS I changed to n 


MS reading Printed text (fourth edition) 
128.1/5, kawa, laga* kaliya näga, 91 (K.1.19) 
E. MS ni changed to li 
94.1/2, hata dité pihe kaqa hata dé lihe kaliä, T1 (Bh.16.7) 
38.2/2, gaa gadàhani gid gaa gadähali gid, 87 (D.47.1) 
14.1/6, karshami upahasa karthali upahäsa, 11 (1.22.1) 
112.2/5, calihani 7 calshali radha, 79 (Vr.3.11) 
45.2/6, nā dshani |à]sa na dihali asa, 35 (D.61.17) 
F. MS nu changed to ly 
96.2/1, nubadha kühnafit lubadha kahmaña, 73 (Bh.21.15) 


In regard to those changes of spelling which are not attested in the footnotes 
it 15 only fair to concede that Ray may have had difficulty in deciphering the 
characters in question. This difficulty may have been further increased by the 
fact that the MS is not the work of a single scribe, so that the editor had to 
contend with the scribal idiosyncracies. Ray states that the MS was written 
by three hands, though only two folios are ascribed by him to the third hand. 
Two hands are clearly discernible, but, as has been stated, the third is not 
certain, as there are resemblances between the writing of the two folios 15 
ascribed to the third and those of the first hand. As the examples cited above 
are all from the folios attributed to the first two scribes, the question of the 
third hand requires no consideration here. 

Muhammad Shahidullah, who was one of the scholars whom Basanta 
Ranjan Ray consulted, stated 16 that there was confusion in shape between 
the characters s, n, and L This is not so. There is a superficial similarity 
between them in the writing of both scribes but they are definitely not calli- 
graphically identical. A detailed scrutiny reveals clear differences between them. 
It is true that the scribes themselves are not consistent in writing the characters 
but though the idiosyncracies are an added complication the problems they 
present are not incapable of solution. The photographic reproductions in table 1 
below make it quite clear that Shahidullah’s judgement was wrong. It will be 
observed that the three characters n, n, and | have in common a vertical down- 
stroke which constitutes the right-hand limb. The differences between them 
are to be found in the configuration of the left-hand limbs. 

n : the first scribe used three different forms of this character. In (1) and (i) 
the left-hand limb consists of a single arch, lower on the left than on the right ; 
but in form (ii) the arch is crossed by an oblique line, which slopes down from 

— left to right. This line is missing in form (i). In form (ii) the left-hand limb 
consists of two connected arches. The first arch, which commences with a 
closed loop or blob, is jomed at its right-hand extremity to the second arch. 


15 Folios 6 and 115. See SEK, introduction, 8. 
15 M, Shahidullah, ‘ Srikrsnakiritaner kafekti path bicár', BSPP, ,تنج‎ 4, 1941, 201. 





Form (ii) is used by the first scribe only in the combinations -nu-, -nfh-, -nd- 
(see runujhanu 8.1/6, kantha 167.2/7, danddyslé 31.1/5). 

The second scribe used only one form, (vii). This is substantially the same 
as form (i1) used by the first scribe. The difference between forms (ii) and (viii) 
is primarily stylistic. The writing of the first scribe is decorative, whereas the 
second scribe writes more cursively (see plates 1 and 11). In the writing of the 
first scribe each limb is carefully formed and well proportioned. The difference 
between the connected arches of forms (iii) and (viii) is that of a slow ornamental 
style of writing in the one and of a quick cursive movement in the other. 

These four shapes of n have two other features which clearly distinguish 
them from the shapes of n and l: first, none of them has a head-stroke (mara) ; 
and second, the left-hand limbs join the right-hand limbs almost at the top of - 
the vertical down-stroke. 

n: the shape of this character (see (iv) and (ix) in table 1) is essentially the 
same in the writing of both scribes. The left-hand limb consists of a loop, 
almost circular, which is continued in a short, sometimes very short, curved 
line which slopes down to the right. Occasionally the connecting stroke disap- 
pears, so that the down-stroke forms a tangent to the loop. The left-hand limb 
is jomed to the right-hand limb in the lower half of the vertical down-stroke. 
The loop in the left-hand limb is invariably left open by the first scribe, whereas 
the second scribe fills it up. Both characters have head-strokes, 

L: this character has three shapes in the writing of the first scribe (see (v), 
(vi), and (vii) in table 1) and only one in that of the second (see (x) m table 1). 
The shape of character (x) is substantially the same as that of the second shape 
used by the first scribe (see (vii) in table 1). The character (v) has a single arch, 
almost semi-circular, though in some cases it is flattened at the top of the move ^ 
(see character (vi) in table 1). The characters (vii) and (x) also have an almost 
semi-circular arch in the left-hand limb, joined to the right-hand limb by a 
short oblique stroke, which slopes upwards. The left-hand limbs in all four cases 
join the right-hand limbs about half-way down the vertical down-stroke, or a 


PLATE I 





| PLINTH OL Di 
Y> rabbit 
IyuausPu PISS BIRT DID bei 
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little above. The second variant shape used by the first scribe (see (vii) in 
table 1) occurs only in the combination of l and u (see lule, 5.2/6). All four 
forms have head-strokes. 

It is clear therefore that there are three features which taken together are 
sufficient to identify these three characters without possibility of confusion : 
(a) the shape of their left-hand limbs ; (b) the presence or absence of a head- 
stroke ; (c) the points at which the left-hand limbs are joined to the right-hand 
limbs. | 

Once the characteristic shapes of these characters are determined there 
need be no error in identification. Nevertheless Basanta Ranjan Ray "T 
frequently confused them. 


. 2. The vowel signs - and -à 

Bijanbihari Bhattacharya," who worked on the MS of SKK, gave it as his 
opinion that 1t is at times impossible to distinguish between the vowel signs + 
and -à, i.e. t-kar and à-kár. To give one example, this means that it is not possible 
to know whether a reading is basa APT or bass 55. In later Bengali script -t is 
distinguished in all contexts by a clearly arched top-stroke which is formed above 
the head-stroke. A curved top-stroke is, however, occasionally used by the first 
soribe and more frequently by the second scribe. When it is used it is clearly 
discernible even though the curve is not as high as 1n modern Bengali writing. 
In other places in the MS, however, the top-stroke is flat not curved, and 
coincides with the line of the head-stroke from which it is indistinguishable. 
It must be noted, however, that some consonants have no head-stroke and that 
in consequence where they have what appears to be a head-stroke that stroke 

. is the part of +. 

Were this all, there might be occasions when it would be difficult to 
distinguish -+ from -d, that is to say in the case of consonants which are written 
with a head-stroke. There are, however, palaeographical features by which -+ 
can be unerringly identified. These other features appear not to have been 
hitherto observed. One essential feature of the -4 in the SKK, as in modern 
Bengali, is a straight vertical line. The existing inability to distinguish + from 
-& 1s due to the fact that the -& too is distinguished by a straight vertical line. 
What has escaped observation, however, is that these two vertical lines are not 
identical. They involve different movements of the pen. The vertical stroke 
in -& is made from top to bottom first, but at the bottom of the stroke the pen 
is not lifted but is moved back along the same line until the top of the vertical 
line is reached. Very frequently in this process a small loop is discernible at the 
bottom of the stroke. Even, however, when no loop has been opened up in the 

ù» process of writing, the stroke itself is relatively thicker as the pen has travelled 
along its length twice, once down and then up. The two scribes of the MS differ 
shghtly in writing this stroke: the first fills in the loop at the beginning of the 
up-stroke, whereas the second usually leaves it open. In writing -:, on the 


f 17 < órikrenakirtan ptithir pither saméodhan o sampadand’, Visuabharati Patrika, 1963, 10. 
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other hand, the pen travels from the top to the bottom of the down-stroke and 
is then lifted. In consequence the stroke is noticeably thinner than the stroke 
of -à. Moreover, both scribes, when lifting the pen from the paper at the bottom 
of the down-stroke, move it slightly to the right, thus forming a small kink. 
The + can therefore be distinguished from -@ without reference to the top-stroke 
by these two features, i.e. the comparative thinness of the down-stroke and the 
small kink at the bottom of the stroke. 


TABLE IT 
à ING vida 
à) WIG ou 


Though, as has been said, the top-stroke of the -t is not always distinguishable 
from the head-stroke, the presence of a top-stroke is a distinctive feature in 
cases where consonants in conjunction with other vowel signs are not written 
with a head-stroke. Take for instance the consonants kh, g, ñ, th, dh, p, $, 
which are not written with the head-stroke. These consonants written with + 
appear as follows : | 


(iy 20 dama (xiv) & [ALE s= 


Two things happen when -1 is joined to these consonants : (a) there is a flat 
top-stroke, which is not a head-stroke but a part of the -+ ; and (b) the left-hand 
limb of the consonant character itself 13 written smaller and at a lower level to 
make room for the flat top-stroke. In ga, pa, and éa the left-hand limbs of the 
characters join the down-stroke at the top ; but when -1 is added they join the ` 
down-stroke at a lower point. 

Table rv illustrates the modifications in the shapes of the consonants d, y, s, 
m, when they are joined with -+ in contrast to the shapes they assume when 
joined with other vowel signs. When joined with the signs of other vowels the 
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left-hand limbs of the consonants commence from the level of the head-stroke. 
When joined with -* the left-hand limbs of these consonante commence with an 
oblique down-stroke sloping downwards to the left and at an angle of roughly 
45° to the head-stroke. The significant shape of the left-hand limbs is com- 
menced from the bottom of these oblique down-strokes. The oblique down- 
stroke here forms part of the left-hand limb of the character. In the case of 
bi and ri (see (iv) and (v) m table rv), the oblique down-stroke of the ~ is 
separate from and in addition to the left-hand limb of the consonant character. 


TABLE IV 


(i) da Yona yafoda (vii) di QT yadi 

Gi) yo OO wma witty i AARP oso 

(ii) sa RIN daa (ix) si Î ksila 

(iv) bà andl bea. (x) bi RR: bike 

(v) ra RE tahéra (xi) ri AAR sundari radha 
(vi) ma IJd maihurā (xii) mi ELA michà 


One or other of these features which identify - is present when the con- 
sonant to which it is joined is n, n, and l. Table v below contrasts na, na, and 
la with ni, nt, and ls in the script of the scribes of the SKK MS. It will be 
observed from the table that the # shapes (ii) and (ñi) and Û shapes (vi) and (vii) 
in table 1 are not employed in conjunction with +. 


TABLE V 
First scribe 


TBA‏ م QT —— oe i»‏ مدن 
suna hena‏ 


gàla 
(ü) ni NTA (vi) n TE (x) li 20012 





manika mand cals gels 
Second scribe 
رقن‎ ne RT (vit) PDC [Ud Mer 
funa parasane la 


FI vin 5012548368 wi 1 ana‏ درن 


jam cala nija basa abals 
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First scribe: the characteristic features of na are that the left-hand limb 
joins the right-hand limb at the top of the vertical down-stroke and there 18 
no head-stroke. In ns, the left-hand limb joins the right-hand limb at a lower 
point in the down-stroke, and there is a flat top-stroke which here 18 the top- 
stroke of the + and not the head-stroke. na and la are distinguished from nt 
and ls by the presence in the latter of oblique strokes. 


Second scribe: in the formation of na the left-hand limb joins the right-hand 
limb at the top of the vertical down-stroke and there is no head-stroke. In mt 
the left-hand limb joins the right-hand limb at a lower point in the down-stroke 
and there is a top-stroke. na and la are distinguished from m$ and ls by the 
presence in the latter of the oblique down-strokes. 

Although ns, nt, and it are clearly distinguished in the writing of both the 
scribes, Basanta Ranjan Ray has occasionally failed to recognize the distinction 
and printed Ís in mistake for nš and ns for ls. 


3. nu, nu, and lu 

Table vr below illustrates the modifications in the shapes of n, n, and l 
when they are joined with -u. It will be observed from the table that # shapes 
(1) and (11) and J shapes (v) and (vi) in table 1 are not employed in conjunction 
with -u. 


Taste VI 
First scribe 
ne SÎ v) na (RO i» م‎ NBA 
candi hena gala 
o» PAA os SF cum 
runujhunu dnumats ` lukáo 


Second seribe 


(ii) na TT (n م‎ 9/2774 OTT 
Suna nela 





parasane la 
(iv) mu (ü) w 0 AANI ceo Zi 
T anumati lukao || la 
© TRT 
` anusari 
4. ^g and ku 


The basic shape of five characters in the writing of the scribes of the SKK 
is identical: e.g. ng, ku, gg, 1, dd, which have the graph A in common, as 
the following table demonstrates. 


` 


. line below). 
Ne. 
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TABLE VII 


(i) ag in isa HAS 
(ii) ku in haku 3 
(i) gg in 0 Zu | 
Qv): mds — C 

(v) dd in ade VOS 


It will be observed that hu, gg, and dd are indistinguishable. The value of 
the character in each case can be determined only by the context. vg and i, 
however, have superscripts which clearly distinguish them from one another 
and from the other three. The superscript of ng is an inverted semi-circular 
curve or half-moon which rests on the head-stroke ; that of 4 is an oblique line 
which slopes upwards from right to left. As these superscripts are clear in the 
MS there is no problem in distinguishing ^g from ku, though in one important 
line Basanta Ranjan Ray did actually confuse them. 


Three case studies 

There are a number of errors in the printed editions which have misled 
scholars who have based their interpretation on the text without reference to 
the MS. Three such errors are discussed here. They are sufficient to demonstrate 
the necessity for checking Ray’s reading against that of the original in all cases 
of doubt or obscurity. Two of these errors have resulted from misreadings of 
characters, and the third, which is serious because of the mistaken analysis 
into which it has led two distinguished scholars,!? is the result of false word- 
division. 
1. yabê nā maribe radhà rasa ntrakärane (p. 8 (T.14.13)) 

Puzzled by the word nirakdrane, Ray traced its etymology in Sk. niskarsane, 
a derivative of nts- 4/ krs ‘ draw out’, and translated the sentence as ' till 
Radha dies m drawing out rasa’. ntrakdrane < niskarsane is a wild guess. 
Not convinced by the reading or the etymology Sukumar Sen suggested 19 
ramanira kdrane, as an alternative for the editor’s rasa nirakärane. This too 
is no more than a conjectural emendation. On turning to the MS we find that 
the line reads yabê nā martbe raädhärasalirakärane (see the reproduction of the 


u 8. K. Chatterji, The origin and development of ihe Bengals language, 11, Caloutta, 1926, 990 ; 


Sukumar Sen, ° Srikrsnakirttaner bydkaran’, BSPP, xvn, 3, 1985, 141. 
18 ibid., 147. 
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Since the oblique down-stroke, which is a characteristic feature of lẹ (see 
table v), is clearly visible, the character which Ray has read as ns is seen to 
be li. Ray either overlooked the oblique down-stroke or did not recognize its 
palaeographical significance. Then having read n+ instead of ls he was unable 
to fix the word-division. The sequence rädhärasalirakärane may be divided m 
three ways: rüdha rasa lirakärame, radhà rasalsra kärane, and radhara salira 
kärane. lirakärane and rasals have no meaning and can be rejected, but salira 
is the genitive case of sali, a word which occurs in one other place in SKK with 
the meaning ‘spear’ (cf. sara salt lage mora känera kundala, p. 31 (D.49.16) 
‘the ear-rings [strike me] like arrows and spears’. sah < Sk. salya ‘spear’ 
does not seem unsuitable in this context either. The reading of the line could 
therefore be yabê na maribe rädhara.salira kûrame ° unless [Krgna wishes to] die 
by the stroke of the spear of Radha’. The word sals in this context is used 
figuratively for Radha’s anger as in the previously quoted line it is a figure for 
the revulsion she now feels for her ear-rings. 


2. karangarubinda mala nirmmaita kamale (p. 3 (J.7.12)) 

On the analogy of pangura, i.e. pã + angura ‘toe’, which occurs m one of 
the songs of Vidyapati, Ray equated karangaru with kardgura and translated 
‘fingers '. The word which he read as mala he derived from Pk. malla ° garland’. 
The translation of the line as the editor read it would mean ‘ the fingers of the 
hand [of Krsna] are a garland made of lotuses’. As the word bahuyuga ‘ two 
arms’ occurs in the previous line, it is easy to see how he arrived at this 
interpretation and adjusted his reading of the MS to fit it. At a later date, 
however, he obviously had misgivings about the reading because in the second 
edition he changed karangarubinda to karakurubvnda. Shahidullah ?° was not 
happy about the second reading and argued; mainly on the grounds of meaning, 
in favour of the restoration of karangarubinda. 

Ray was apparently convinced by Shahidullah’s argument and restored the 
reading karangarubinda in the third and fourth editions, The fact remains, 
however, that karangaru is an impossible form. A combination of the word 
kara and angura must be karüngura. The text, however, has no -à after r. 

Scrutiny of the MS reveals that the character which the editor read and 
later confirmed as Ag has no half-moon superscript (see the photographic 
reproduction of the lines). 


ove ROARS 
@ ses 


Without theYhalf-moon superscript the character can only be ku, or gg or dd 
(see table vr). Of the three possibilities only ku makes sense in this context. 
There is no doubt that the MS reading is karakurubinda as Ray acknowledged 
in his second edition. 

19 art. cit., 20]. 
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It is difficult to account for Ray’s vacillation in regard to the word : first 
edition karangarubinda, second edition karakurubinda, third and fourth editions 
karangarubinda. 1f between the first and second editions he had become aware 
of the significance of the superscript above ñg, why did he decide to ignore it in 
the third edition and continue to do so in the fourth ? It may be that he was 
still unsure about the significance of the superscript or its absence. Whatever 
the reason, however, the reading of the second edition was right and those of 
the other three wrong. 

There is another error in Ray’s reading in this line, an error he maintains 
in all four editions. This is the word which he read as mala. The word is in 
fact not mala but mani. Ray has misread - as -à and n as l. The distinctions 
between - and -d are distinctively visible in this context (see the photographic 
. reproduction of the line). The vertical line preceding the consonant clearly 
shows the kink which is a feature of -4 and the absence of an oblique stroke in 
the consonant means that it must be n (see table v). 

The reading of the whole line in the MS 1s therefore kara kurubinda mans 
nirmmata kamale. It means that the kara, Le. the palm and fingers, are as bright 
as rubies and as soft as the lotus. kurubinda as meaning ‘ ruby ' is attested by 
Monier- Williams. 


9. büreka jta rüdhà rats bhuñja sukhe la 
. pâche toka mibõka bilase // 
(p. 113 (B&.23.9-10)) 


These lines Ray translates as ‘ Radha, come back to life once more [and] 
happily enjoy love (= rats). Later I shall take you to bilase’. The first line of 
the couplet does not raise any problem. The second line, particularly the 
phrase nibóka bildse, does raise a problem. Ray glosses the phrase nibóka bilase 
as meaning dimasät karwa laiba. How he arrived at this meaning is far 
from obvious. 

rats ° love”, which occurs in the first line of the couplet and bilase, which 
occurs in the second, are synonymous in this text. If they are used synony- 
mously in this context, the two lines rats bhufija sukhe la ° happily enjoy love’ 
and pâche toka nibõka biläse ‘later I shall take you to love’ are repetitious. 

The important point to be made is that bildse does not in any other context 
in the MS collocate with the verb 4/ ni-. In every other instance the collocation 
is with 4/ kar-.*? 

The difficulty here, however, is not entirely one of collocation. The verb 
form nibóka itself is difficult. As it stands its morphological components must 
be assumed to be 4/ nt- ‘take’, -b- future tense morpheme, -ó- first person 
. suffix, -ka pleonastic affix. 

Pleonastic -ka, & common affix in the modern Bengali, occurs frequently 


21 A Sanskrit-English dictionary, s.v. kuruvinda. 
33 kariba bilása, P 83 (Vr.12.14); karila ,عمقل‎ p. 86 (Vr.19.10); karila bana-bildse, p. 90 
(Vr.30.17) ; biláea kasla, p. 80 (Vr.8.2) ; bilasa kariló, p. 91 (K.1.4) ; karae bildse, p. 149 (B.48.26). 
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in SKK,* but it is restricted mainly to the verb forms of the third person, 
though occasionally it is suffixed to a verb form of the second person. This is 
the only example of its use with the verb form of the first person.™4 8. K. 
Chatterji says,?5 
` ‘It [pleonastic -ka] is found pretty frequently in MB, from SKK down- 
wards, generally with the third person, occasionally with the second, and 
very rarely with the first.... In the SKK, it is noteworthy that the -ka 
has also been found with the 185 person future and with the 3rd person 
present—this sort of use with the first and third person is not noticed 
ordinarily : thus SKK nibõka “I shall take " and podeka “ burns” ’. 


Chatterji, who wrote a fairly lengthy section on pleonastic -ka (op. cit., 
989-94) was unable to find a single instance of its use with the first person, 
except the one we are considering here. This otherwise unattested use of the 
pleonastic -ka taken together with the difficulty Ray had in arriving at the 
meaning of the line as he has printed it, suggests that his word-division is 
wrong. It seems obvious that the Ime should be read as pache toka ntbö kabilase. 
Here kabilase is a variant of kétlase.** The translation of the couplet would 
then read ' Radha, come back to life once more and enjoy love [with me]. 
After that I shall take you to kabilasa (heaven) ’. 

To revert in conclusion to the fact (above, p. 317) that in the MS some 
words are spelt in two ways, i.e. with n and J, whatever the etymology, we may 
note what Chatterji has to say with regard to one of the phenomena in 
question : 27 

* This change of [n] to [7] is looked upon as a rustic trait, and although 
one or two [i] forms have been accepted as standard, e.g. làngà and loksän, 
they are generally regarded as vulgar. Certam tracts, especially in Central 


33 e.g. cühileka, p. 153 (B.60.12); dharileka, p. 161 (B.52.3); dsibeka, p. 134 (B.8.37) ; 
gadhileka, p. 15 (D.6.9) ; dileka, p. 9 (T.15.18) ; räkhsleka, p. 11 (7.21.10); phufibeka, p. 155 
(B.64.16) ; phalibeka, p. 150 (B.66.37) ; tulileka, p. 83 (Vr.13.19). 

*4 Sukumar Sen, art. cit., 141. 

*5 Chatterji, op. cit., rr, 090. 

** In parallel with keldsa < Sk. kaïläsa there occurs in Prakrit kavilésa. Seth quotes one 
occurrence from R. L. Teasitori’s edition of Uvaesamála (see Püia-sadda-mahannavo, 1963). 
kavildsa is, however, found more frequently in Hindi and Bengali. In the sense of ' heaven’ 
kavilása is found in any standard Hindi dictionary. Its first occurrence is noted in Jayasl'a work, 

š sata sahasa hastht simhali 

janu kavildsa durüvata vali 
It also ocours in Gorksa-vdni (ed. Pitambar Badathval, 1946) : 

pavana golika rahani akäsa 

amlart gagana kaviläsa 
Two ocourrences of kabilüsa, other than the one in SKK, have been noticed in Bengali. The 
word occurs in & Bengali play from Nepal entitled Gopicandra nataka : 

satya dharati satya ákaáa 

satya meru mandala kabirdsa 
r/t alternation is common in this work, and kabirdsa is therefore equivalent to kabilasa. The 
word has also been found in Gopicandrer gan, Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1922 : 

milldra majuka bdde dile Sri kabiläsa 

#7 Chatterji, op. cit., 1, 646. | 
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Radha, are noted for the preference among the masses for the [I] sound 

initially ?. 
In increasing these variant spellings by adding many other examples of his 
own creation Ray has obscured a linguistic feature which has obvious importance 
in the study of the Bengali language and its dialects. Chatterji states that n/1 
confusion is particularly noticeable in central Radha. As Ray discovered the 
SKK M8 in Radha the actual statistics of the occurrences of this feature must 
clearly be taken into account in reaching a conclusion about the dialect of 
the text.38 


15 T am indebted to Professor T. W. Clark for his valuable guidance in the presentation of 
this article. 


RECHERCHES AUTOUR DE QARS, NOM D’UNE ETOFFE 
DE POIL 


Par James HAMILTON et NICOARA DELDICEANU 


I 


gars 


Dans leurs éditions respectives du manuscrit ouigour de Touen-houang, 
Pelliot chinois 3509, où figure le conte bouddhique du Prince Bien-pensant et 
de son mauvais frère, Huart et Pelliot ont tous deux lu, à la p. 2, L 4, ° gar(t)d’, 
sans avoir réussi, cependant, à expliquer cette forme de façon satisfaisante.! 
En fait, le mot doit se lire gars, défini par Kāšyarī comme * vêtement (== étoffe) ? 
de poil de chameau et de laine de mouton ', mot qui a persisté en tagatay au 
sens de ‘chile, bande d’étoffe dont on se ceint les reins’ (cf. M. Pavet de 
Courteille, Dictionnaire turc-oriental, Paris, 1870, 400; et W. Radloff, Versuch 
eines Worterbuches der Türk-Dialecte, II, St. Pétersbourg, 1899, col. 205). 
On rencontre le mot gars à maintes reprises, d’ailleurs, dans d’autres manuscrits 
ouigours du dixième siècle provenant de la grotte murée de Touen-houang.? 
De ces textes, il ressort: (1) que les pièces de gars étaient qualifiées, dans 
presque tous les cas et à l’exclusion de toute autre couleur, de ‘ blanches’ 
(yürün) ou de ‘ rouges ' (gizil) ; (2) que les pièces de gars rouge valaient plus 
que les pièces de gars blanc dans la proportion de deux à trois: autrement dit, 
deux pièces rouges valaient trois pièces blanches ; (3) qu’un mouton valait 
quatre pièces de gars rouge, ou encore, dans un autre cas, trois pièces de rouge 
et une pièce de blanc, de même qu’une peau (de mouton ?) valait deux pièces 
de gars rouge; (4) que le gars était une étoffe tissée (cf. notamment gars 
togiyur, ‘ils tissent le gars’, à la p. 2, L 4, du ms. Pelliot chinois 3509 précité) ; 


1 Cf. Cl. Huart, ‘Le conte bouddhique des deux frères ’, Journal Astatique, X1? Sér., IN, 
janvier-février 1914, 10 ; et P. Pelliot, ° La version ouigoure de l'histoire des Princes Kaly&pam- 
kara et Papamkara’, T'oung Pao, xv, 1914, 230, et p. 231, n. 1. 

1 Cette définition se trouve à la dernière ligne de la p. 175 du volume de fac-similé (pktbaswnt) 
de l'édition turque de Besim Atalay (Ankara, 1989-43) du Divanü ldgat-it-Türk ‘ Dictionnaire 
ture’ de Kadyari: gars = al-kisa’ min wabar al-sbsl wa güf al-ganum. Atalay (1, p. 348, 1. 17) 
a traduit, comme Brockelmann (Mittelttirkischer Wortschatz, Budapest-Leipzig, 1928, 148), 
° vêtement fait de poil de chameau ou de laine de mouton '. Or, si le terme kisã‘ a on effet signifié 
° vêtement ’ en arabe classique, il semble non moins certain que dans la langue quotidienne il 
avait également le sens d'' étoffe ', comme en témoigne la définition qu'en donne le dictionnaire 
de R. Dozy (Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, rr, Leyde, 1881, 468): ‘Nom d’une étoffe de 
laine que tissaient les Bédouins et qui servait à différents usages. ... Grande pièce d'étoffe, 
ordinairement de laine, qui sert à la fois de couverture de lit et de manteau”. De même, le 
dictionnaire turc-anglais de J. W. Redhouse (A Turkish and English lexicon, Constantinople, 
1921, 1546) et le dictionnaire persan-anglais de F. Steingass (A comprehensive Persian-English 
dictionary, London, 1947, 1028) ne donnent pour oe terme que le sens d étoffe de laine’. I] me 
paraît plus correct, d'ailleurs, de parler d'' étoffe de poil et de laine’ que de ‘ vêtement de poil 
et de laine’, étant donné qu’un vêtement est normalement fait d'une étoffe, qui peut être, elle, 
de poil et de laine. J'ai donc préféré ici traduire Aisa‘ par ‘ étoffe ’. 

3 Je prépare depuis plusieurs années une édition de tout l'ensemble de ces manusorits, une 
quarantaine de fragments ; elle sera bientôt prête pour la publication. 
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et (5) que le gars pouvait servir à faire des vêtements, vu qu'il était commandé 
par tant de tonluy (= la quantité d’étoffe requise pour un costume). 


rye TAYY 

Le ture gars avait pour équivalent en sogdien le mot ryzy. Ce mot se 
rencontre dans trois manuscrits, rédigés en un sogdien plus ou moins mélangé 
de turc ouigour, qui font partie du corpus de manuscrits de Touen-houang du 
dixième siècle dont je prépare l'édition. On relève en particulier dans un de ces 
manuscrits, où l’on a dressé une sorte de comptabilité, tantôt en turc et tantôt 
en sogdien, de nombreuses transactions portant sur l'étoffe en question ; les 
pièces de Armyr ryzy ° ryzy rouge’ et de 'spyty ryzy ° ryzy blanc’ des passages 
sogdiens correspondent aux pièces de gizil gars et de ytirtin gars des passages 
- tures. La forme ryzy (*rayze) du sogdien s'est, d'ailleurs, conservée dans le 
tajik rayzá ° étoffe de lame’ et dans le yaghnóbi ráyza ° pantalón de laine’. 
D'autre part, une forme rzy/rzyy, qui ne différe de ryzy que par une métathése, 
figure, à ce qu'il semble, dans deux des manuscrits du Mont Mug du huitiéme 
siécle.4 Or les formes *rayze et *razye du sogdien et gars de l'ouigour — qui 
vaut également pour *yars du fait que toute gutturale initiale est nécessairement 
sourde en turc ancien — ne sont apparemment, elles aussi, que des variantes 
par métathése.5 Cependant rien ne permet de distinguer parmi ces variantes la 
forme premiére. Pour serrer de plus prés ce nom d'étoffe attesté si largement 
dans les manuscrits ouigours et sogdiens de Touen-houang au dixième siècle, 
il convient d'examiner les renseignements que peuvent fournir au sujet des 
étoffes de la région à cette époque les manuscrits et autres documents en 

chinois, langue qui demeurait encore, malgré tout, l'idiome principal du pays. 


ho $8 
Les deux histoires officielles de l'époque des Cinq Dynasties, le Kteou Wou 
tat che et le Wow tas che ki, citent trois sortes d'étoffes parmi les produits 
caractéristiques offerts en hommage à la Chine par Touen-houang au dixième 
siècle : ° Po-sseu kin ¥ JU; $8 ° brocart de Perse’; Ngan-& po he & 76 FH E 


* Voir le ms. B-12, aux lignes 2 et 5, et la note 4, et le ms. V-3, aux lignes 14 et 15, et la 
note 6, dans M. N. Bogoljubov et O. I. Smirnova, Xozjajstvennyje dokumenty (Sogdijskije doku- 
menty s gory Mug, Faso. x11, Moscou, 1963), 48, 63, et 128 (glossaire). En ce qui concerne lea 
deux exemples du ms. B-12, cependant, il est à remarquer que Livéits avait lu ryzy- à la p. 210 
du glossaire de J'uridiceskije dokumenty (Sogd. dok. s g. Mug, Fasc. rr, Moscou, 1962), et 
qu’effectivement, dans le fac-similé de B-12 à la planche xxxvi de Dokumenty 8 gory Mug 
(Corpus inscriptionum iranicarum, Part rr, x11, Moscou, 1963), les graphies en question ne sont 
pas suffisamment nettes pour permettre de trancher dans un sens ou dans l'autre. 

5 Ilya Gershevitch, À grammar of Manichean Sogdian, Oxford, 1954, 406—47, oite de 
nombreux cas de métathèses en gogdien. W. B. Henning, ‘ Two Central Asian words’, Transac- 

^" tions of the Philological Society, 1945, 161, relève dea métathèses semblables à ryzy/rzyy/yrzy 
dans le cas du mot signiflant 'sépulore' : *méde yrzm-an/arménien gerezman ~ *sogdien 
zmry-an/ture suburyan ~ persan mrzy-an/ marzayan ~ persan mryz-an/maryazan. 

6 Voir ces passages relatifs à la région de Touen-houang dans les monographies sur le Tibet 
du Kieou Wou tas che, oxxxviii, et du Wow tat che ks, Ixxiv, que j'ai traduits dans Les Ouighours à 
l'époque des Cing Dynasties, Paris, 1955, 57-9. La liste de produits citée dans ces textes coincide 
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* coton blanc de Ngan-si’ (= la Sérinde du Bassin du Tarim) ; et jong-ho À 18 
‘ étoffe fine et moelleuse de poil et de laine’.? Dans sa monographie sur les 
Ouigours (Ixxiv, 10 r°), le Wou tat che ki cite, d'autre part, le Xs jk ‘étoffe de 
pou’ et le tte BE 'coton' comme produits caractéristiques des territoires 
ouigours, dont Touen-houang était alors entouré ; et il s'avóre, en effet, que le 
ks et le tse figurent tous deux dans la liste des produits énumérés dans le 
Ts'ó fou yuan kouet (cmixxii, 19 r°) comme ayant été offerts par les Ouigours 
de Kan-tcheou en 939. A bien regarder, cependant, on a l'impression que le 
WTCK a composé sa liste de produits caractéristiques du pays ouigour en 
s'inspirant uniquement des deux listes fournies par le TF YK pour les produits 
offerts par les Ouigours de Kan-tcheou en 938 et en 939,8 et que la mention du 
kt et du tie dans le WTCK provient simplement de la liste que donne le TF YK 
sous l'année 939. Comme, d'autre part, les documents historiques chinois ne 
semblent pas faire d'autre mention, à propos des Ouigours ou de la région de 
Touen-houang, d'une étoffe 62.5 Je suis donc porté à croire que kt ‘étoffe de 
poil”, dans cet exemple apparemment isolé, est à entendre comme synonyme 
de ho #§ ‘étoffe de poil et de laine’ 1°: cela d'autant plus que ho figure 
régulièrement à côté de te ° coton ° dans la plupart des autres listes de produits 


à peu prés intégralement aveo celle que fournit le T's'ó fou yuan kouei, omlxxii, 12 v?, pour lea 
produits offerts à la Cour de Chine en 924 par le gouverneur de la région de Touen-houang 
(of. Les Ouighours, p. 51, n. 1). 

7 Bur la lecture jong dans ce passage, au lieu de mao ou de eul, of. plus loin la note 12. Le 
caractère jong “À a pour sens premier la poussée drue, touffue, entremélée de l'herbe jeune et 
tendre ou de poils fins et souples (cf. le Das Kan-Wa jiten ‘ Grand dictionnaire sino-japonais ’, 
IX, p. 632, n? 30918, ainsi que lea dictionnaires de Couvreur et de Mathews), et s'emploie, par 
conséquent, pour désigner lee étoffes tissées de poils fins, moelleuses, duveteuses, ou velues, plus 
ou moins dans le genre du cachemire. Cf., par exemple, les caractères homophones de jong sous 
la olef mao :£ dans le dictionnaire classique de F. S. Couvreur S.J., Sien-hsien, 1930. L'enoyolo- 
pédie Kou kin t'ou chou tsi ich‘eng de 1725, dans sa notice sur ho $j (Che houo tien fr EX Bl, 
chapitre 314), décrit jong ho $k #55, dont le jong est homophone de jong FF, comme une étoffe 
tissée de poils très fins dont la surface est lustrée comme la soie. 

Le caractère ho #5 est attesté en chinois depuis la haute antiquité, dans le Che king notam- 
ment, au sens d'une étoffe de poil ou de laine et d'un vêtement fait d'une telle étoffe, généralement 
considéré comme ordinaire ou grossier : cf. le Dat Kan-Wa jiten, x, p. 246, n° 34435. 

8 On trouvera la traduotion de ces trois passages dans J. Hamilton, Les Ouighours à l'époque 
des Cing Dynasties, 82, 83, et 90-1. 

* En revanche, à propos des Tangoute ou Tang-hiang, qui habitaient à oette époque la 
région de la boucle du Fleuve Jaune, il est fait mention d'une ' étoffe de poil', mao-ki Æ fri, 
dont ils avaient l'habitude de recouvrir leurs maisons : of. la monographie sur lee Tang-hiang 
dans le Wou tat houei yao, xxix, et le même texte repris par le K WT'C et par le WTCK, que j'ai 
traduit dans Les Ouighours, 101, 102, et 104. On peut supposer que ce mao-ki était un tissu 
particulièrement gros et résistant et, à la différence de ho ou de gars, impropre à faire des 
vêtements, 

10 Le caractère ki Bl), dont le sens premier serait ‘ filet de pêche ’, est attesté depuis l'époque 
des Han antérieurs (troisióme-premier siècles avant notre ère), au sens de ‘tissu de poil”. 
Commentant un passage du Han chow où figure ce mot, Yen Che-kou, un érudit du septième 
siècle, explique que ki est un tissu de poil ‘ comme le ho # actuel’. Cf. le Dat Kan- Wa jiten, 1x, 
p. 119, n° 28367. 
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envoyés en Chine à cette époque par Touen-houang ou par les Ouigours de 
Kan-tcheou et de Si-tcheou. Ainsi, en 924 Touen-houang envoya du jong-ho 
tf 4 ‘étoffe moelleuse de poil et de laine’ avec du coton blanc; en 935, les 
Ouigours de Kan-tcheou envoyèrent du sie-ho $} 38 ‘ serge, tissu croisé de poil 
et de laine’ en même temps que du coton blanc; en 951, les Ouigours de 
Si-tcheou envoyèrent 280 pièces de po ho Q 38 ° ho blanc’ et 1329 pièces de 
toile blanche de coton." Des mentions identiques ou semblables de ho figurent 
dans plusieurs manuscrits chinois de Touen-houang qu’on peut dater des 
environs du milieu du dixième siècle: s+ ho $ $Mj ‘étoffe fine de poil et de 
lame”, dans le ms. Pelliot chinois 5579 (D); sie-ho 44 # ‘serge’, dans le 
Pelliot chinois 4803 ; de même que, dans le Pelliot chinois 3997 r9, po ste-ho 
À dt # ‘serge blanche’ et hong ste-ho $I $ $$ ° serge rouge’; po ho À # 

- ‘étoffe blanche de poil et de laine’; ou encore tch'ang-ho B #8 ‘étoffe 
moelleuse de poil et de laine’; 18 et po tch'ang-ho A E, #} ‘étoffe moelleuse 
blanche de poil et de laine’. Le Ao ف‎ était donc un tissu de poil et de laine, 
plus communément de couleur blanche que de couleur rouge, dont on distingue 
une variété de serge croisée en diagonale et une variété fine et moelleuse comme 
le cachemire. 

Revenant maintenant aux manuscrits ouigours de Touen-houang, je constate 
qu'ils ne connaissent que trois noms d’étoffes : torqu, nom général de la soie ; 
bûz, toile de coton ou d'autre fibre végétale, correspondant aux mots chinois 
pou f ‘toile’, te BE ‘coton’, etc. ; et gars, étoffe de poil et de laine, qui 
semble bien correspondre au chinois ho. Cette dernière correspondance est si 
probable que je crois pouvoir affirmer qu'il s'agissait à l'origine du méme terme, 
emprunté au chinois, où le mot ho est attesté à date très ancienne, par le turc 

. et sans doute aussi par d'autres langues d'Asie Centrale telles que le sogdien. 
En effet, le chinois ho #8, *Aát en moyen chinois, dont la dentale finale 
ressemblait dans les dialectes médiévaux du Nord-Ouest à une sorte de -r, aurait 
donné *gar en turc ancien, où les gutturales initiales étaient obligatoirement 


11 Voir les traductions de ces passages du chapitre omlxxii du Ts'o fou yuan kouei dans 
Les Ouighoura, p. 61, n. 1; p. 79, n. 1 ; et p. 86, n. 2. 

13 Dans l'expression tch‘ang-ho de ce manusorit de Touen-houang, le caractère tch'ang E 
n'est sans doute qu'une variante pour le jong F du jong-ho que l'on trouve notamment dans 
un texte du TFYK cité plus haut (cf. aussi la note 7). Dans le dialeote du Nord-Ouest au 
dixième siècle, en effet, le caractère tch'ang B , *chiáy en moyen chinois, tendait à se prononoer 
*chjo(r), ce caractère ayant donné, en particulier, le -čo de Qoëo (< Kao-tch'ang), tandis que 
jong dE. *jjop en moyen chinois, passé à *jjo(p), était presque homophone de *cAjo(y). Cet 
exemple de l'expression tch'ang-ho E, $i}, où tch‘ang/*chjo(y) n'est manifestement qu'une 
variante phonique de jong/*jio(y), permet de trancher sans hésitation en faveur de la leçon 

. jong-ho $F $ du TFYK, en écartant les variantes graphiques ew-ho YE et mao-ho |] du 
KWTC et du WICK (cf. J. Hamilton, Les Ouighours, p. 58, n. 3). 

13 Tes restitutions que je donne pour le moyen chinois, autour de l'an 600 de notre ère, et 
pour le vieux chinois, autour de l'an 200 avant notre ère, sont tirées des récents travaux de 
E. G. Pulleyblank, notamment ‘ The consonantal system of Old Chinese’, Asia Major, NS, rx, 
1, 1962, 58-144 ; rx, 2, 1983, 206-65. La lettre À représente dans le système de Pulleyblank 
une laryngale sonore, qui remplace la y, vélaire sonore fricative, du système de Karlgren. 
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sourdes. L’-s final de gars s’expliquerait par le suffixe chinois tseu F, 
*tsi9 en moyen chinois, car l'affriquée ts-, anormale en turc ancien, devait 
automatiquement se réduire à 8-,1* et *gar suivi d'un *-sa atone devait s'abréger 
en gars d'autant plus volontiers qu'en ture le groupe -rs est trés fréquent en 
fin de mot ou en fin de syllabe (cf. notamment bars, sars, tärs, arslan, 
tersgdk, etc.). 


ho-tseu #8 F (*hár-tejo) 

Le suffixe enclitique tseu +- confère au mot auquel il est joint une nuance 
qu'on peut qualifier, dans la plupart des cas, de diminutive, de concrète, ou de 
particularisante. L’exemple le plus ancien que j'ai rencontré d'une telle 
formation est meou-tseu EP F ‘prunelle de lil’ qu'atteste pour les environs 
du quatrième siècle avant J.-C. l’œuvre de Mong-tseu (Mencius).15 Or, com- 
mentent t‘ong-iseu fig F, un synonyme de meou-tseu, qui figure dans le Che ke 
du premier siècle avant notre ère, le Che ming H £, du deuxième siècle après, 
explique que ' tsew est un diminutif'J9 Dans le cas de noms de tissus ou de 
vêtements, auxquels -fseu s'est joint aveo une particulière fréquence, ce suffixe 
a dû jouer également, au départ, le rôle d’une sorte de diminutif, exprimant la 
notion de ° fin’ ou de ' précieux '. Ainsi, dans le Heou Han chou (xlix, T v9), 
compilé au cinquième siècle d’après des documents des premier-deuxième siècles, 
on peut citer le terme ko-tseu À F (*küt-ts5-) ° toile fine et légère faite de 
certaines plantes textiles ° — qui se rapproche de ho-tseu $} F (*gdt-ts3-) > gars 
par le son et par le sens — dont le tseu, précise une glose du commentaire, 
' désigne quelque chose de fin ’.1” La profusion d'expressions comme chan-tseu 
£ + ‘tunique’, kouan-tseu 5X F ‘ bonnet’, chan-tseu BH F ‘éventail’, ete. 
dans des passages du Tchong-houa kou-kin tchou v 3€ ç @ ¥ du dixième 
siècle, qui renvoient à un édit des Ts'in de l'an 221 avant notre ère, suffirait à. 
attester l'ancienneté et la fréquence des termes à suffixe -fseu dans le vocabulaire 
de la toilette au troisième siècle avant notre ère, si seulement l’on était sûr que 
le Tchong-houa kou-kin tchou cite les termes exacts d'un édit de l’empereur 
Ts‘in Che houang-ti.!8 Quoi qu'il en soit, pour l'époque suivante des Han 
antérieurs, sous des dates diverses du premier siècle avant notre ère, je relève: 
dans des textes écrits sur des fiches en bois trouvées aux alentours de l'Etsin 
Gol plusieurs exemples du suffixe -/seu, notamment (102) che-tseu 45 F- ‘ pierre’, 


14 On peut citer de nombreux exemples de la réduction de l'affriquée ts du chinois à s en ture- 
ancien: tisî (H-tseu Bf T), sdyün (tsiang-kiun), suy (teouet), etc. Sur cette tendance, of. B.. 
Csongor, ° Chinese in the Uighur script . . . ', Acta Orientalia Acad. Sci. Hung., 11, 1952, 76, 88, 89. 

15 Cf. J. Legge, The Chinese classics I, Mencius (rv, f, xv, 1 ot 2), 182. 

16 Cf. t‘ong-tseu dans le Che ki, vii, 14 r°. Pour la citation du Che ming, cf. les pp. 15 et 16. 
du Faso. 39.0.1 (sur tet F) du Chinese-English dictionary project, Harvard~Yenching Institute, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1053. 

17 Cette glose est commentée à la p. 16 du Fase. 39.0.1 du Dictionary project déjà cité. Pour- 
les divers emplois de tsew comme suffixe, cf. ibid., 14—10. 

18 Voir le T'chong-houa kou-kin tchou, ii, 8 r° et 4 v°, ainsi que le Das Kan- Wa jiten, 10, p. TTT, 
à la définition n° 18 sous le caractère seu -f- (n° 6930). 
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(2024) tch‘ouan-tseu + ‘chevron’, et (4136, 5895) tch'ô-tseu 88 + 
‘voiture ’.1° Voici encore d'autres exemples, notés un peu au hasard, du 
suffixe -iseu joint à des noms de textiles ou de vêtements : po tte-tseu Q À F- 
‘coton blanc’, dans le Leang chou (liv, 13 v°), histoire compilée au septième 
siècle d’après des documents du sixième ; po tte mao-tseu F1 BE RE F ‘calotte 
de coton blanc’, dans le récit de voyage de Houei-tch‘ao du huitième siècle ; 20 
ngao-tseu P F ‘robe garnie’ et houan-tseu ¥ F ° anneau, bracelet’, dans le 
Ts‘ö fou yuan kouet (emlxxu, 21 v°) sous l'année 951. Quant à l'expression 
ho-tseu $ عد‎ elle-même, je ne l'ai rencontrée que dans des textes tardifs,?* 
mais il est bien probable qu'on en trouverait des exemples plus anciens que je 
n'ai eu nile temps ni la patience de chercher. De manière générale, les tournures 
à suffixe -tseu relevaient de la langue parlée plutôt que de la langue écrite, et il 

- se peut fort bien qu'on ait employé oralement la forme ho-tseu # + en se 
bornant à ho # dans la langue écrite. 

On peut donc supposer que le terme chinois ho-tseu 4 F, dont la prononcis- 
tion doit avoir été *Aár-tsj» à l'époque médiévale dans le Nord-Ouest de la Chine, 
a dû donner en turc ancien le mot gars, attesté depuis le neuvième-dixième 
siècle en ouigour, puis par des métathèses, les formes sogdiennes rzy/r2yy 
(*razye), attestée au huitième siècle, et ryzy (*rayze), attestée au dixième siècle. 
À propos du sogdien *rayze, on peut noter une certaine ressemblance avec des 
mots signifiant ‘ vêtement’ dans d'autres langues iraniennes médiévales, tels 
que le khotanais rraha- et (tt-)raha, le pehlvi raxtak, et le nouveau persan rat, 
dont parle H. W. Bailey dans Khotanese texts, rv, 150; mais je manque de 
compétence pour me prononcer sur le rapport qui a pu exister entre la forme 
sogdienne et ces autres formes iraniennes. 

Poussant plus loin la recherche dans le passé de cette région intermédiaire 
entre la Chine et l'Inde qu’on a appelée la Sérinde, je me propose maintenant 
d'examiner à la lumière du terme chinois ho-tseu certains noms d'étoffes, mal 
élucidés, qui figurent dans les documents en écriture kharogthi dits ' de Niya ', 
découverts par Sir Aurel Stein sur l’ancien emplacement de Cadota à l'extrême 


19 Cf. Lao Kan 38 tf, Kiu-yen Han kien FE HE W MN, Taipei, 1960, 3, 59, 84, et 123. 
30 Ces exemples de po ite-tseu et de po fe mao-iseu sont relevés dans P. Pelliot, Notes on 
Marco Polo, 1, Paris, 1959, 433 et 450. Le deuxième exemple figure à la p. 70 v? de l'édition 
Fujita de 1911 et à la p. 73 ro de l'édition Fujita de 1931 (Peiping) du réoit de voyage de 
Houei-tch‘ao. 
31 Cf. la traduction de ce passage du TF Y K dans J. Hamilton, Les Ouighours, p. 86, n. 2. 
كد‎ On trouve ho-tseu $$) -f- notamment dans la traduction chinoise de la Mahdvyutpatk, 
dont la date se situerait entre lea Yuan et les Ts‘ing, comme définition de kocaea, n? 6861, à la 
p. 381 du premier volume de l'édition Sakaki (Kyôto, 1916) ; of. aussi H. Lüders, ' Textilien im 
. alten Turkistan ', Abh. Preuss. Akad. Wiss. Phil-hist. Klasse, 1936, Nr. 3, p. 4 del'Einzelausgabe. 
~~ Voir ho-tseu également au chapitre ‘ Etoffes °, xxvii, 11 r°, de l'enoyclopédie Wa-Kan sansas zue 
Al XX = + BH @ de Terajima Yoshiyasu, publiée à Osaka en 1715; et dans le Dat 
Kan-Wa jiten, x, p. 247, n° 34435-11. Dans l'encyclopédie Kou kin tou chou tsi tch'eng 
d; > BoB # Kk, parue en 1725, le terme ho-tseu figure dans l'article sur ho $Ë, Che houo 


tien fe K Hh, chapitre 314. 
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sud-ouest du pays de Chan-chan. Ces documents, qui paraissent remonter aux 
troisiéme-quatriéme siècles de notre ère, sont rédigés dans un dialecte moyen- 
indien du type ‘ gandhari’, semblable à l'ancien prâkrit du Gandhara, dans le 
Nord-Ouest de l'Inde, et que les Kusanas auraient introduit en Sérinde vers le 
milieu du deuxième siècle. Pendant la période du deuxième au cinquième siècle, 
la gandhari a dû servir de langue officielle dans une partie de la Sérinde, notam- 
ment dans les pays voisins du Lob Nor, en même temps que de langue de 
transmission de la civilisation indienne, et plus particulièrement du bouddhisme, 
en Asie Centrale et, de là, en Chine. 


karci 


Le document kharosthi n° 357 comporte, recto, ligne 6, une expression 
karci kamuta,*4 qui signifierait, d’après H. W. Bailey (BSOAS, xı, 4, 1946, 794), 
‘pantalon fait d'étoffe karct’. M. Bailey songe à faire venir le mot karet, 
inconnu par ailleurs, de l’avestique kərəti- par lintermédiaire d'une forme 
iranienne dans laquelle 6 aurait remplacé t devant $. J'y verrais plutôt une 
transcription des plus régulières, en gandhari sérindienne des troisiéme— 
quatrième siècles, du terme ho-iseu $ -F ° étoffe de poil et de laine’, dont la 
prononciation devait évoluer à cette époque entre le vieux chinois *gdt-ts5- et 
le moyen chinois *Aér-tsja. Il est normal que la gutturale sonore initiale du 
chinois ait été rendue en gandhari de Sérinde par la sourde A, car la langue 
indigène du pays de Chan-chan, comme d'autres langues de la Sérinde, ne 
disposait pas d’occlusives sonores.?5 Le r de karet s'explique probablement par 
Ja prononciation chinoise de l'époque, dans laquelle l'ancienne dentale finale se 
serait déjà muée en un son proche de r. A supposer, toutefois, que la finale 
chinoise fût encore à cette époque insuffisamment évoluée pour donner un r, ~ 
il resterait la possibilité qu'à l'intérieur même de la langue d'emprunt la dentale 
ou la cacuminale, spirante ou non, à laquelle avait abouti la finale chinoise, 
fût passée à r, comme d, d, t, à, eto. tendaient justement à le faire aussi bien en 
gàndhàri que dans les langues sérindiennes dites ‘tokhariennes’, proches 
parentes de la langue indigène de Chan-chan.*? Quant au c de karct, d'autres 


33 Sur la gandhari et le rôle qu'elle a joué en Sérinde, of. H. W. Bailey, ‘ Gändhäri ’, BSOAS, 
Xi, 4, 1946, 764 ; John Brough, The Gandhärr Dharmapada, London, 1962, 48-50; et idem, 
‘Comments on third.century Shan-shan and the history of Buddhism’, BSOAS, xxvn, 3, 
1965, 582-612. 

34 Cf. la transcription du document n° 357 à la p. 129 de Kharosfhi inscriptions, 1, 1920 (une 
édition par A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson, É. Sénart, et P. 8. Noble des textes en transcription des 
documents kharogthi découverte par Sir Aurel Stein à Niya, Leou-lan, et Endere, publiés en trois 
tomes, Oxford, 1920-9). 

15 Cf. T. Burrow, The language of the Kharosthi documents, Cambridge, 1097, 5. On sait, par 


ailleurs, que dans les langues de Sérinde dites ‘ tokhariennes ' toutes les occlusives et fricatives ; 


étaient obligatoirement sourdes : cf. Krause et Thomas, T'ocharisches Elementarbuch, 1, Heidel- 
berg, 1960, 39. ١ 
26 Sur cette tendance à faire passer les dentales ou les cacuminales à r en gändhäri et dans 
les langues sérindiennes, cf. T. Burrow, op. oit., 7; H. W. Bailey, ‘ Gändhaäri’, BSOAS, x1, 4, 
1946, 795-8 ; N. D. Mironov, ' Kuchean studies, 1’, Rocznik Orjentalistyezny, vr, 1928, [pub.] 
1929, 131, 152, 153 ; et J. Brough, The Gändhäri Dharmapada, 96. Comme exemple du passage 
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transcriptions sérindiennes montrent que ce phonéme correspondait réguliére- 
ment à ts chinois." Karct serait donc le parallèle en gandhari sérindienne de 
gars en turc ouigour. De même que le terme rdyza en yaghnóbi, cité plus haut, 
l'expression gandhari karct kamuta désignait un ' pantalon fait d’une étoffe 
de laine’. 
kofava/ko$ava (= kotava) ~ kocava ~ *kaucava ~ kaucapaka ~ gausapa 
Un autre nom d'étoffe en écriture kharosthi, qui se rencontre dans 18 
documents différents de l’ancien Cadota, est kojava et sa variante ko$ava (dans 
un cas kugava), que Heinrich Lüders a déjà étudiés en 1936 dans son ‘ Textilien 
im alten Turkistan 28 On suppose que fa et $a, qui sont pratiquement 
interchangeables dans ces documents, avaient la méme prononciation de 
. Spirante sonore, à savoir 20.35 Le même terme figure dans diverses œuvres 
bouddhiques en sanskrit ou en pali sous les formes kojava et kocava, avec des 
variantes telles que koccaka, kocca, eto., qui sont généralement considérées 
comme fautives.*° D'autre part, Pelliot a trouvé dans des traductions chinoises 
du Vinaya deux transcriptions de ce terme, dont l'une suppose *kochavaka et 
l'autre *kaucava.™ En dernier lieu, le Kaufiliya Artha$ästra attribué à Kautilya 
présente ce qui est apparemment la forme indienne la plus ancienne du terme : 
kaucapaka, soit *kaucapa augmenté du suffixe -ka.9?? Il semble bien que la 
rédaction que nous connaissons du XKauhhya ne puisse être antérieure à 
l'avénement des Ts‘in en Chine, c'est-à-dire au dernier quart du troisième siècle 
avant J.-C., à cause de sa mention de Cina ; # d'autre part, l'ancienneté de la 


d'une dentale à r en Asie Centrale à une date vraisemblablement assez ancienne, on peut citer le 
terme burzan, nom du Bouddha en turo ancien, dans lequel bur- correspond à l'indien Buddha 
par l'intermédiaire soit d'une forme chinoise comme *bjuat soit, plus probablement, d'une forme 

` comme le koutchóen pud- (pudñäkte ‘ Bouddha-dieu °). Cf. aussi H. W. Bailey, ‘ Languages of 
the Saka’, dans Handbuch der Orienialiatik, Abi. 1, Ir. Bd., Iranistik, 1, Linguistik, Leiden, 
1958, 153. 

37 Sur cette correspondance ts- : c-, of. J. Brough, ‘ Comments on third-century Shan-shan ', 
BSOAS, xxvrir, 3, 1965, 592. 

15 Abh, Preuss. Akad. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1936, Nr. 3. Je renvoie à l’Kinzelausgabe, 
paginée de 1 à 38. Lea numéros des documents dans lesquels figurent kojava, kobava, et kuáava 
sont donnés sous ces noms dans l'index de Kharogthi inscriptions. 

33 Cf. Kharosihi inscriptions, rtr, 1929, 302-3. 

30 Sources citées dans Lüders, op cit., 4. Ce sont notamment le Mahdvastu, le commentaire 
du Dhammapada, le Dathd-vamsa, le Divydvaddna, et la Mahävyuipaits. 

31 La première transoription, correspondant à *kochavaka, figure dans l'édition de Taishó du 
Canon bouddhique chinois, xxu, 870b ; la deuxième transoription, correspondant à *kaucava, 
ibid., xxiv, 495b. Bur ces deux transcriptions, cf. P. Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, 1, 492. Pelliot 
avait déjà fait allusion à la premiére transcription, qui se trouve dans le chapitre 44 de la traduc- 
tion chinoise par Yi-teing du Vinaya des Mülasarvästivädin, dans son compte rendu de l'article 
de Lüders, Orientalishische Literaturzeitung, XLI, 3, 1988, col. 184-5. 

32 Of. Lüders, op. cit., 5. Voir la traduction de ce passage dans R. P. Kangle, The Kaufiliya 

GArthasasira, rr, Bombay, 1903, 118 £. 

3 On a beaucoup disouté de l'interprétation qu'il fallait donner à cette mention de la soie du 

‘pays de Cina’, qui figure dans le Kaujtliya (2.11.114 : cf. la traduction de Kangle, ibid., rr, 
120). Pour zio l'opinion de Pelliot et d'autree selon laquelle il s'agit bien du nom dynastique 
des Ts‘in de la dernière partie du troisième siècle avant J.-C. ne fait pas de doute. Of. notamment 
P. Pelliot, ' L'origine du nom de “ Chine’’’, T'oung Pao, xix, 1012, 727-42 ; tdem, Notes on 
Marco Polo, x, 269 ; Kangle, op. cit., m1, Bombay, 1965, 74. 
VOL. XXXI. PART 2. 23 
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forme kaucapaka — et, du coup, de la rédaction du Kaufsliya — semblent 
garanties par la forme latine gausapa ou gausape, qui est attestée pour le 
dernier quart du deuxième siècle avant notre ère dans Luciltus.*4 La forme 
kaucapaka n’a dû guère se maintenir plus bas que le deuxième siècle avant 
J.-C., car on voit apparaître dans les textes bouddhiques, dès l’époque suivante, 
des formes plus évoluées telles que kocava et kojava. 

D’après le Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romanes, 1459, gausapa 
était ‘une étoffe à longs poils d’un côté, unie de l’autre, dont on faisait des 
couvertures de lit et de table, des serviettes, et enfin des vêtements chauds 
d'hommes et de femmes '. Sa couleur est le plus souvent qualifiée de purpurea, 
épithète qu'il faut généralement traduire par ‘rouge’ ou ° rouge foncé’ dans 
les textes latins classiques, 5 mais comme blanche ou naturelle dans d'autres 
cas moins nombreux.?? De même, selon le Kautiliya, kaucapaka est une variété 
d'étoffe de laine, dont les couleurs sont le blanc ou le rouge.’ La transcription 
correspondant à *kaucava, dans un des Vinaya traduits par Yi-tsing, désigne 
le premier des cinq vêtements, sans doute en laine, agréés par le Bouddha à 
l'usage des moines.38 Dans les textes bouddhiques en langue indienne, kocava/ 
kojava désigne une étoffe particulièrement moelleuse qui servait tantôt de 
vêtement, peut-être une sorte de manteau ou de châle, tantôt de couverture.®® 
À une époque sans doute postérieure, vers le quatrième siècle de notre ère, le 
terme kofava/koéava en kharosthi de Cadota désigne une étoffe qualifiée dans 
un cas de blanche, et dont la valeur relativement élevée (5 ou 10 mesures de 
grains, presque autant que le prix d’une vache) suggère qu'il s’agissait peut-être 
d’une très belle couverture ou même, à la rigueur, d’un genre de tapis.4° Sans 
doute ne faut-il pas exclure la possibilité que le terme se soit spécialisé dans la 


langue de Chan-chan de façon qu'au quatrième siècle il n'ait plus servi qu'à — 


désigner une espèce de tapis. Quoi qu'il en soit, il apparaît assez nettement 
que le sens premier du terme indien dont *kaucapa représente le prototype 
étart ‘ étoffe moelleuse de poil et de laine, tantôt rouge tantôt blanche, servant 
à faire des vêtements ou des couvertures. C’est dire que le terme *kaucapa/ 


34 Sur gausapa, cf. Lüders, op. cit., 10-11. Attesté en latin pour la première fois dans l’œuvre 
de Lucilius (l. 568), qui est mort à la fin du deuxième siècle avant notre ère, le terme était d'emploi 
fréquent à Rome pendant les deux siècles suivants. Voir notamment Thesaurus linguae latinae, 
vi, 2, col. 1720-1; et Ch. Daremberg et Edm. Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et 
romaines, 1459. 

35 Sur la couleur purpurea, cf. le Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques ei romaines, IV, 77: 
°... la couleur naturelle de la pourpre, qui est le violet, était modiflée et poussée même jusqu'au 
rouge dans les ateliers antiques...’; et 773: ‘... La fréquence des comparaisons établies par 
les anciens entre le sang et la pourpre tendrait à établir que de bonne heure la nuance rouge 
foncé avait prévalu ?. 

36 Cf. Lüders, op. cit., 10. 
37 Cf. Kangle, The Kaufiliya Arthaddstra, 11, 118: ‘ Woollen cloth is white, all red and part 
red. is s 

38 Cf. les remarques de Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, 1, 492-3, sur les interprétations qu'il 
convient de donner aux différentes gloses sur *kaucava et sur *kochavaka. 

39 Cf. Ltiders, op. cit., 10. 

40 Of, Lüders, op. cit., 9 et 10. 
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gausapa/kocava/kojava ne différait guère, quant à sa signification, de gars ou 
de ho $$ que nous avons étudiés plus haut. D'ailleurs, ainsi que Liiders l'a fait 
remarquer à la p. 4 de son étude, la Mahdvyutpatts donne ho-tseu # +, 
précisément, comme l'équivalent chinois de kocava. Ce fait vaut d’être cité, 
méme s1, comme l’mdique Pelliot dans son compte rendu de l'article de Lüders, 
les définitions chinoises de ce lexique sanskrit-tibétain du neuvième siècle ont 
été ajoutées à une date indéterminée, vraisemblablement au dix-septième ou 
dix-huitième siècle et en tout cas postérieurement à l'époque mongole,“ 


ho-tseu $  (*gét-ts5) 

Il s'avère donc que ce terme indien (ou sérindien), attesté vers le deuxième 
siècle avant notre ère, se rapproche du chinois ho-tseu #j +, prononcé alors 
*güi-ls5', non seulement par le sens mais aussi par la forme. La gutturale 
initiale sonore tendait régulièrement à s'assourdir en k- dans la prononciation 
sérindienne, comme nous l'avons déjà vu plus haut dans le cas de gars et de 
karoa. Le á postérieur chinois était sans doute plus proche de au que du a 
indien trop antérieur. Le -t final de *gdt, qui gardait encore pleinement sa 
valeur de dentale sourde sans trace du rhotacisme qui devait l’affecter plus 
tard, se confondait avec l'affriquée suivante, ts-, pour aboutir au c indien. La 
voyelle a chinoise correspondait normalement, à l'époque la plus ancienne, à un 
a bref mdien.# Il n’y a que la finale, le ٠ de *¢sd- F, qui fasse difficulté. En 
effet, ce phonéme chinois, que Pulleyblank décrit comme un coup de glotte ou 
occlusion laryngale, rendait dans les transcriptions chinoises anciennes de 
vocables étrangers une vélaire ou une post-vélaire.* 

Pour expliquer le fait qu'à la place du coup de glotte - de *gát-ts3- se trouve 
le p de *kaucapa/qausapa, j'ai songé aux quatre possibilités différentes que voici. 
(1) La finale du caractère {seu F- aurait été constituée, dans un certain dialecte 
ou à une certaine époque, par une occlusive labiale sourde, p, au lieu d'une 
occlusive laryngale sourde ou coup de glotte. C’est, d'ailleurs, ce qui semble 
ressortir du fait que ce caractère rime dans le Che king avec un mot à finale -p.44 
(2) Le coup de glotte ou occlusive laryngale sourde des Chinois, phonéme peu 
consistant, sans doute à la limite de la perception pour des étrangers qui n'en 


41 Of, Mahävyupatii, textes sanskrit, tibétain, et chinois, éditée par Sakaki Junssburo, 
Kyoto, 1916, 8 volumes. Les définitions de kocava sont données à la p. 381 du premier volume, 
n° 5861. Sur la date de la traduction chinoise, cf. p. iv de l'introduction. Voir les remarques de 
Pelliot sur la traduction chinoise de la Mahävyuipatti dans Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, XLI, 
3, 1938, col. 184. 

43 Cf. Pulleyblank, ‘ The consonantal system of Old Chinese’, AM, NS, rx, 2, 1968, 213. 

43 Cf, Pulleyblank, AM, NS, rx, 1, 1982, 88-01, et rx, 2, 1963, 225-7. D'après les exemples 
de transcriptions chinoises anciennes oitées par Pulley blank, le coup de glotte chinois (occlusion 
laryngale) pouvait rendre l'attaque dure devant une initiale vocalique ou une vélaire, surtout 
une vélaire très postérieure ou une post-vélaire que Pulleyblank appelle une ‘uvulaire’. Le 
caractère tseu -F- transcrivait des syllabes telles que -cak et -saq. 

ti Ch. Chinese-English dictionary project, Faso. 30.0.1, p. 7. Dans Pode rx du livre m de la 
troisième partie du Che king (of. Legge, The Chinese classics, 1v, 557), taeu T- *isd- rime aveo 


ye SE Dip. 
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avaient pas la pratique dans leur propre langue, aurait été transformé par les 
interlocuteurs des Chinois en p, occlusive labiale sourde. Bien que le coup de 
glotte servit, dans les transcriptions chinoises anciennes, à rendre une vélaire 
étrangère, il n’est pas démontré, à ma connaissance, qu'à l'inverse le coup de 
glotte chinois ait été nécessairement rendu dans d’autres langues par une 
vélaire. (3) Le coup de glotte final du terme chinois, trop faible ou trop insolite, 
aurait été simplement négligé par les interlocuteurs étrangers, et -pa représen- 
terait un suffixe sanskrit, On trouve effectivement en sanskrit un certain nombre 
d'exemples d'un suffixe ~pa-, dont J. Wackernagel écrit (Akindische Grammatik, 
para. 579, p. 743): '-pa- tritt bisweilen als Erweiterung auf, doch ohne 
bestimmbare Funktion und meistens mit unsicherer Etymologie...' (4) Le 
terme chinois aurait été emprunté sous la forme *kaucaka — une forme koccaka 
est même attestée dans le Divydvadana (cf. Lüders, op. cit., 4) — mais une 
tendance à faire passer des gutturales à des labiales aurait transformé *kaucaka 
en *kaucapa. Pischel (Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, paragraphes 215, 230, 
266, et 268) signale à plusieurs reprises cette tendance dans les dialectes 
prakrits, tandis que Wackernagel (op. cit., para. 158-a, p. 181) indique pour le 
sanskrit ‘ gelegentliche Entstehung von Labialen aus Gutturalen'. Il n'est 
peut-être pas sans intérêt de noter à cet égard que le nom de la ville de Khema 
à l'est de Khotan s’est transformé entre le troisième et le septième siècle en 
Phems.t5 Tout compte fait, cette quatrième et dernière hypothèse ne serait 
peut-être pas la plus mauvaise. . . . 

Le terme chinois ho-tseu/*gát-ts?: se serait donc introduit en Inde ou en 
Sérinde avant le milieu du deuxiéme siécle au plus tard avant notre ére, date 
à laquelle gausapa est attestée en latin. En fait, rien n'interdit de penser que 
l'emprunt ait été effectué bien plus tôt, aux environs du quatrième siècle avant — 
notre ère, à une époque où de bonnes raisons portent à croire à l'existence de 
relations suivies entre la Chine et l'Occident. Il y avait deux routes de com- 
munication possibles : celle du Nord, qui passait par l'Asie Centrale, et celle du 
Sud, qui menait du Yunnan en Inde en passant par la Birmanie.*? En ce qui 


4 Sur l'identification du nom Khema, attesté en transcription chinoise et dans les documenta 
kharosth{ jusqu'aux troisiéóme-quatri&me siècles, aveo le nom Phema, attesté dans Hiuan-tsang 
au septième siècle et dans des documents khotanais entre le huitième et le dixième siècle, of. 
J. Brough, ‘ Comments on third-century Shan-shan’, BSOAS, xxvii, 3, 1965, 593. La preuve 
de l'identité entre Khema et Phema est fournie par un texte bilingue khotanais-chinois des 
environs du neuvième siècle, dans lequel une même ville est désignée sous le nom de Phema en 
khotanais et sous célui de K'an TE *khom (= Khema) en chinois : cf. H. W. Bailey, Khotanese 
texts, IY, 135-7. J'ai eu moi-même l’occasion de discuter des différents noms de oette ville, en 
supposant, à tort, qu'il s'agissait de deux villes distinctes : cf. ' Autour du Manuscrit Staël- 
Holstein ', T*oung Pao, XLVI, 1958, 117-18. C'était justement un coup de glotte (°), comme la 
finale de *ts3-, qui servait à l'époque des Han à rendre en chinois l'initiale kh- de Khema, phonème A 
que Pulleyblank (AM, NB, xx, 1, 1962, 88) oroit avoir été une post-vélaire ou uvulaire plutôt 
qu’une vélaire aspirée. Il semble ressortir de cet exemple que dans le Sud de la Sérinde une 
gutturale semblable au coup de glotte chinois se serait, pendant les premiers siècles de notre ère, 
changée en labiale, 

it Sur les relations et les routes empruntées entre la Chine et l'Occident au quatrième siècle 
avant notre ère, of. les remarques de P. Pelliot, La Haute Aste, 8. 
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concerne la deuxième, nous savons pertinemment que vers l’an 128 avant notre 
ère l’ambassadeur chinois Tchang Kien trouva en Bactriane, dans le nord de 
l'Afghanistan actuel, des toiles et des bambous du Sseu-tch‘ouan que des 
caravanes apportaient régulièrement du Sud de la Chine en passant par la 
Birmanie et par l'Inde.** On pourrait donc supposer avec vraisemblance que, 
dès les deuxième-troisième siècles avant notre ère, l'étoffe chinoise appelée 
ho-tseu #5 F- *gát-ts- était exportée, comme les toiles du Sseu-tch‘ouan, du 
Sud de la Chine à travers la Birmanie en Inde, d’où elle serait parvenue sous le 
nom de *kaucapa/kocava en Sérinde, et sous le nom de gausapa dans |’ Orient 
grec, d’où ce terme se serait transmis à Rome avant la fin du deuxième sièele. 
Lorsque, vers les troisième-quatrième siècles de notre ère, *kaucapa était 
devenu en Sérinde kojava/kosava (= *kozava) par suite d'une évolution 
— phonétique, et vraisemblablement aussi sémantique pour ne plus signifier qu'un 
genre de tapis, les Sérindiens, du moins coux de la région de Cadota, auraient 
emprunté une nouvelle fois le terme chinois ho-tsew sous la forme karos, 
correspondant à la prononciation chinoise contemporaine. Vers la même 
époque, ou en tout cas avant le huitième siécle, les caravaniers sogdiens de la 
Route de la Soie ont dû à leur tour emprunter aux Chinois ce nom d’étoffe, qui 
faisait sûrement l'objet de leur commerce, lui prétant tout d'abord sans doute 
la forme *yarze, pour le transformer ensuite par métathése en *razye (rzyy) et 
en *rayze (ryzy). Les Turcs, enfin, empruntérent ce terme avant le dixième 
siècle sous la forme gars, forme provenant soit directement du chinois *Aár-tejo, 
soit de la forme sogdienne *yarze. 
Arrivé à ce point de l’enquête, je laisse à mon collègue N. Beldiceanu le som 
de raconter la suite de la carrière du 22058 
x JAMES HAMILTON 


JI 48 


Le terme étudié ci-dessus par notre collègue et ami J. R. Hamilton n'est 
pas inconnu dans le Proche Orient, la Méditerranée et l'Europe. Nous diviserons 
ces aires géographiques en plusieurs groupes linguistiques : 

(1) Domaine musulman. 

(2) Domaine des langues romanes. 

(3) Domaine des langues germaniques. 

(4) Domaine slavo-roumain. 


47 Voir la monographie sur Ta-hia X FH dans le Che ki (oxxiii, 4 ro), où Tehang Kien 


rapporte qu'étant au Ta-hia (Bactriane) il avait vu K‘tong tchou tchang Chou pou J|] p Bt 35) FH 
‘des bambous (du district) de K'iong (au Sseu-tch‘ouan) et dee toiles de Chou (= le Sseu- 

y teh ouan) ', que l'on faisait venir du Sseu-teh'ouan en passant par l'Inde. Sur ce passage, cf. 
Ed. Chavannes, Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien, 1, Paris, 1895, p. Ixxii-1xxiii ; P. Pelliot, 
* L'origine du nom de '' Chine ” ', TP, xm, 1912, 783 ; et idem, La Haute Asie, 8. 

48 An cours de cette enquête qui m'a conduit hors de mon domaine d'étude familier, j'ai dà 
fréquemment demander conseil à différents spécialistes que je ne puis, faute de place, citer 
individuellement, mais que je voudrais remercier ici très chaleureusement. 

4° Etude faite dans le cadre du Laboratoire associé d'histoire comparée de Orient islamique. 
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Nous présenterons d’abord les différentes formes attestées dans ces divers 
domaines; nous essayerons ensuite de dégager les enseignements qu'on peut 
en tirer. 

(1) Domaine musulman. Le terme est attesté en arabe 5° sous plusieurs 


formes: kareiyya 4, x وکرز‎ pl. karāzī (c jl رك‎ karraziyya à j كر‎ karsiya سه‎ S, 
kerzia à j S, et kurziyya à a j ys Il s'agit soit d'une étamine de laine, soit 


d'une longue bande de cette étoffe dont on entoure cinq ou six fois la tête en 
guise de turban, soit encore d'une ceinture faite de lin. Le mot présent dans 
l'arabe maghrébin existe également en berbère. Le terme, qui apparait en 
arabe chez Idrisi au milieu du douzième siècle, 51 devait se retrouver également 
dans arabe d'Espagne. Pedro de Alcalá, dans son vocabulaire arabe imprimé 
à Grenade en 1505, traduit estamena par querzia.? Soulignons que Dozy 
reconnait, à juste titre, que l’origine du terme lui est obscure. Il ne fait 
d’ailleurs aucun rapprochement entre son acception et celle du français 
carisé ou de l'anglais Kersey. 

Le vocable existe en persan sous la forme gars ou gars (° Kopftuch’ ou 
“> münnliches Hüfttuch ').5* La forme persane est la même que celle donnée par 
Kasyari.55 Enfin, cette forme gars est attestée également en tajik.59 Avant de 
passer à l'ottoman, rappelons que le mot existe en plusieurs dialectes turcs, 
toujours sous la forme gars.5? Le carisé apparaît dans les actes ottomans de la 
seconde moitié du quinzième siècle, ainsi que du seizième siècle. Nous rencon- 
trons trois orthographes. 


(i) Qaraya i5 Ü .قر‎ C’est la forme la plus ancienne. Elle apparaît dans un 


règlement de Mehmed IT émis entre 1461 et 1481 qui concerne le droit de 
courtage sur les draps et les tissus à Constantinople et à Galata.9? Une autre ^ 
copie du méme document précise qu'il s'agit d'une étoffe: óÓuga- garziye 


59 R. Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, deuxième éd., rr, Leyde, 1927, 455. 

51 Of, op. oit., rr, 456. Sur Idrisi : C. F. Seybold, Enc. de l'Islam, première éd., rr, 479. 

5* Pedro de Alcalá, Vocabulista aravigo en letira castellana, Grenade, 1505, ouvrage non 
paginé. Un exemplaire se trouve à la Bibliothèque Nationale de Paris : Rés X 711; cf. P. de 
Lagarde, Petri Hispani de lingua arabica libri duo, Gottingen, 1883, 245. 

ss R. Dozy, op. oit., rr, 455. 

54 G. Doerfer, T'ürkische und mongolische Elemenie im Neupersischen, unier besonderer 
Berücksichtigung älterer neupersischer Geschichtsquellen, vor allem der Mongolen- und Timuriden- 
ze. Bd. 111 : türkische Elemente im Neupersischen, fim bis kaf, Wiesbaden, 1967, p. 441, n° 1457. 

55 M. KüXyari, Divant lügat-it-Türk tercümesi ‘Traduction du diotionnaire de la langue 
turque ', éd. B. Atalay, x, Ankara, 1939, 348. 

5* G. Doerfer, Türkische Lehnworter im Tadschikischen, Wiesbaden, 1907, p. 440, n° 482. 

5' Pavet de Courteille, Dichonnaire turk-oriental, Paris, 1870, 400 ; M. Käéyari, op. cit, r, 
948; W. Radloff, Versuch eines Wôrierbuches der Türk-Dialekte, réimpr., IT, 's-Gravenhage, 
1960, col. 205. in 

st F. Babinger, Sultanische Urkunden zur Geschichie der osmanischen Wirtschaft und Staats- 
verwaltung am Ausgang der Herrschaft Mehmed II des Eroberers, Munich, 1956, 199; N. 
Beldiceanu, Les actes des premiers sultans conservés dans les manuscrits turcs de la Bibliothèque 
Nationale à Paris. i. Actes de Mehmed II et de Bayezid II du ms. fonds iurc ancien 39, Paris- 
Le Haye, 1960, 126. Sur le manuscrit : ibid., 35-6. 
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Cotte forme se retrouve également en 1571 dans un acte concernant‏ 59 , جوفة قر ز به 


l'échelle de Tripoli en Syrie. 6° 
(n) Qariewe 4 نز‎ 35. Forme attestée par deux copies d’un règlement 


compris dans un recueil d’actes de Bayezid II (1481-1512). 11 ressemble à 
l'acte de Mehmed TI émis entre 1461 et 1481. 
(iti) Cuga-i 0072016 قرضيه‎ di, Cette forme apparaît dans un acte ottoman 


du 14 juillet 1561 de Hongrie, ? et dans un document ottoman de Palestine de 
la même époque. f? 

Nous avons vu que certains actes précisent qu'il s’agit d'une étoffe (ëuga) ; 
d'autres l'énumérent parmi les étoffes en provenance de Majorque, Catalogne, 
Angleterre, Florence, ou Bergame.*4 Nous savons par une source venitienne 
que le carisé était importé à Venise de Londres,95 d’où il était expédié à 
Constantinople.99 Le terme n’est pas fréquent en turc; les dictionnaires 
lignorent, d’où une série de confusions. La plupart des éditeurs de l'acte 
concernant l'échelle de Tripoli (1571) ont cru à une erreur de copiste. O. L. 
Barkan proposa la lecture kazzazsye.*? R. Mantran et J. Sauvaget dans la 
traduction de l'acte édité pour la premiére fois par Barkan n'ont pas accepté 
la correction du savant turc; ces auteurs proposent la lecture qwrmizige.98 
Soulignons que le fac-similé donne clairement garziye,®® forme attestée dans 
d'autres actes ottomans."? Précisons qu'il s'agit d'une étoffe de laine, espèce 
de grosse serge à deux envers, couverte de poils de deux côtés, bien connue 
en Europe.” 


5¢ Recueil d'actes otomans, Bibl. Nat. Paris, ms. fonds turo anc. 85, fol. 281 vo, L 17. Sur le 
manuscrit: N. Beldiceanu, Actes, I, 38-9. 

% Ó. L. Barkan, xv ve xvi-Anci astrlarda osmanlı imparatorlugunda zira$ ekonominin hukukt 
ve malf esasları ' Les bases juridiques et finanoières de l'économie agricole dans l'Empire ottoman 
aux Xv* et XVT® sièoles ', Istanbul, 1945, fac-similé : planche n° 34, col. 2, L b. 

51 Recueil d'actes ottomans, Bibl. Nat. Paris, ms. fonds ture anc. 35, fol. 147 r°, 1. 16. L'acte 
se trouve dans la partie du manuscrit dont la copie fut terminóe le 25 sept. 1546 : N. Beldiceanu, 
Actes, 1, 97 ; Recueil d'actes otiomans, Bibl. de Topkapı Sarayı, Revan, 1936, fol. 154 r°, 1. 2. 
Sur ce manuscrit copié en 1568-9: F. E. Karatay, Topkam Saran Müzesi Kütüphanesi türkçe 
yazmaları kataloğu ‘Catalogue des manuscrits turcs de la Bibliothèque du musée de Topkapı 
Sarayı ’, I, Istanbul, 1961, p. 504, n° 1832 ; N. Beldiceanu, ' Sur les Valaques des Balkans slaves 
à l'époque ottomane (1450-1550) ', Revue des Études Islamiques, xxxiv, 1966, 87-9. 

ss L. Fekete, Die Siyagdi-Schrift in der türkischen Finanzverwaltung, 1, Budapest, 1955, 
318-19, 320-1. Fekete ne connaît pas le mot: ibid., 1, 821. 

# B. Lewis, ‘ Studies in the Ottoman archives ', BSOAS, xvx, 3, 1954, 493. 

% N. Beldiceanu, Actes, 1, 126-7 ; Recueil d'actes otomans, Bibl. Nat. Paris, ms. fonds turc 
ano. 86, fol. 147 r°. 

*5 B. di Pari, Tariffa de pesi e mesure, Venise, 1503, fol. 140 v? : caresee. Nous avons consulté 
l'exemplaire conservé à la salle de réserve de la Bibliothèque Nationale de Paris. Le numérotage 
des feuilles est à la main. 

** B. di Paxi, op. cit., fol. 99 vo : caresee de londra biave. st Û. L. Barkan, op. cit., 211. 

¢ R. Mantran et J. Sauvaget, Règlements fiscaux ottomans, Beyrouth, 1951, p. 61, n° 1. 

** Ó. L. Barkan, op. cit., planohe n? 34 : qarziye. 

70 Cf. supra notes 68-63. Cf. F. Babinger, Sulianische Urkunden, 199 : qarziya ; Recueil 
d'actes ofiomans, Bibl. Nat. Paris, ms. fonds turc ano. 35, fol. 147 r°: gariziya. 

n J. Savary des Bruslons et Ph. L. Savary, Dictionnaire universel de commerce, 11, Paris, 
1741, col. 98, 764. 
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(2) Domasne des langues romanes. Un vocable apparenté à l'arabe karziyya 
et à l’ottoman qarziya ou qarziye existe dans certaines langues romanes de 
l'Europe occidentale, notamment en espagnol, frangais, et italien. 

En espagnol, nous relevons cartsea, cartseto, ou cariseia. La forme carisea 
se rencontre en 1442. Soulignons que Corominas connaît les formes arabes, et 
qu'il ne leur donne pas une origine anglaise,"* comme la majorité des diction- 
naires étymologiques."? Mentionnons par ailleurs qu'en 1606 Bernardo Aldrete 
ayant pris connaissance du vocabulaire de Pedro de Alcalá,"* paru à Grenade 
en 1505,75 considérait le mot comme un emprunt à l'arabe querzia."? 

En français, notre étoffe est connue sous plusieurs appellations : carisé, 
carsset, carisel, créseau, cresée, ou cresy."" Certaines de ces formes sont attestées 
en 1444, 1453, et 1582.78 L’étymon donné est l'anglais kersey."? L'itahen 
donne les formes cartséa,®° caresee,® ou cartzea.®* La graphie cartsèa est attestée 
à Parme au quatorzième siècle et celle de caltsera et caricea au quinzième 
siècle. Le mot est considéré comme dérivant de l'anglais kersey.84 Pour 
conclure, le nom de l’étoffe existait dans les trois langues romanes, la plus 
ancienne attestation remontant au quatorzième siècle en Italie. 

(3) Domasne des langues germaniques. Le carisé est connu dans plusieurs 
langues d’origine germaniques : allemand, anglais, danois, hollandais, et 
suédois. 

En allemand, nous rencontrons le carisé sous les formes Aerisey, kerset, 
kersat, kerses, ou kersches à partir du quinzième siécle.8> En anglais, l'étoffe nous 
est connue sous l'appellation Kersey et également karsey, kersay, kerzte, carsey, 
carsaye, carzie, où kerseye.??* La mention la plus ancienne est de 1390.87 Les 


?* J, Corominas, Diccionario oritico etimológico de la lengua castellana, 1, Berne, 1954, 686-7. 

7 D. Roque Bároia, Primer diccionario général etimológico de la lengua española, 1, Madrid, 
1881, 776; 8. de Convarrubias et M. de Riquer, Tesoro de la lengua castellana o española, 
Barcelone, 1943, 307; Diccionario de la lengua española, dixième éd. (Académie espagnole), 
Madrid, 1956, 260. 

14 B. Aldrete, Del origen y principio de la lengua castellana o romance que oi se usa en Espana, 
Rome, 1600, 363. 

18 Pedro de Alcalá, Vocabulista aravigo en letira castellana, Grenade, 1505, exemplaire non 
paginé. 

7* B. Aldrete, op. cit., 368. 

77 Ed. Huguet, Dictionnaire de la langue française du seizième siècle, 11, Paris, 1032, 100 ; 
E. Gamilscheg, Etymologisches Worterbuch der französischen Sprache, 1, Heidelberg, 1928, 187 ; 
W. von Warthburg, Französisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, 11, 2, Basel-Helbing und jichten: 
ham, 1944, 1621, 1635 ; W. von Warthburg, Franzôsisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 11, 1949 
p. 607, col. 2. 

78 W. von Warthburg, op. cit., xr, 1949, p. 607, ool. 2. 78 Supra, notes 77, 78. 

59 ©. Battisti et G. Alessio, Dizionario etimologico italiano, x, Florence, 1950, 770. 

51 B. di Pari, Tariffa de pest 8 mesure, fol. 99 vo, 138 vo, 140 ve, 

83 C. Battisti et G. Alessio, op. oit., r, 770. 

88 ibid., r, 684, 770. 84 ibid., 1, 770. 

55 J. et W. Grimm, Deutsches Worterbuch, v, Leipzig, 1873, 850. 


"6 A new English dictionary on historical principles [The Oxford English dictionary], v, Oxford, 


1901, 678; The century dictionary, 1v, London-New York, 1899, 3277 ; W. W. Skeat, An 
eiymological dictionary of the English language, New [fourth] ed., réimpr., Oxford, 1924, 320-1. 
*! Oxford English dictionary, v, 078. 
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dictionnaires supposent que le nom dérive de Kersey, village du Suffolk. 
Cette opinion est difficile à soutenir à la lumière de nos recherches. Certaines 
des graphies retrouvées, carsaye, carzie, kerme, ou kerseye rappellent les formes 
arabes et ottomanes : karztyya, querzia, ou garziye.8® Le terme existe aussi en 
danois (kersej, ksrsey),9? hollandais (karsäät) * et en suédois (kersej, kersing).?? 
Il est probable que le vocable est entré dans ces trois langues par l’anglais, 3 
mais nous soulignons qu'il n’est pas d'origine anglaise. 

(4) Domaine slavo-roumain. Le terme apparait là, sous une forme plus 
rapprochée de celles dont on a retrouvé témoignage en Asie.” Un privilège de 
commerce accordé, le 3 juillet 1460, par le prince moldave Stefan le Grand 
(1457-1504) aux marchands de la ville polonaise de Lemberg, énumère 
parmi les articles importés de Pologne en Moldavie, le hars (xapc»).*5 L'éditeur 
indique bien qu'il s’agit d'une étoffe de laine. La forme hars se rapproche de la 
forme gars enregistrée au milieu du onziéme siècle par le dictionnaire de 
Käëyari,°6 de même que par d'autres auteurs.” 


Cet aperçu permet d'établir un ordre chronologique des mentions faites de 
notre étoffe dans plusieurs langues de l'espace méditerranéen et européen. Le 
terme est attesté au cours du douzième siècle en arabe. 11 est signalé au 
quatorziéme siècle en italien et au quinzième siècle dans les langues énumérées 
ci-dessus. Dans la majorité des cas, il désigne la même sorte d’étoffe de laine : 
une grosse serge à deux envers couverte de poils des deux côtés.®5 Sur le 
moment de l'apparition de l'étoffe et sur la première datation de sa désignation 
en Europe et dans le monde musulman, nous sommes réduits à des hypothèses. 
Il est probable que le terme est passé d'Asie Centrale dans le monde arabe, 
d’où il est entré en espagnol et italien. Il nous est impossible de déterminer à 
quelle époque l'espagnol l'a emprunté à l'arabe. Le passage à l'italien & pu 
avoir lieu, soit par l'arabe de Sicile, soit à l’occasion des premières croisades. 
Il est permis de supposer que la fabrication de cette étoffe en Europe coincide 
avec lessor de l'industrie drapiére dans les Flandres et en Angleterre. L'indus- 
trie textile anglaise a dû se spécialiser assez tôt dans la production du carisé 


88 Supra, note 86. 

$* Supra, pp. 342-3. 

°° Ordborg over det danske sprog, x, Copenhague, 1928, col. 304. 

91 R. K. Kuipers, Geilustreed voordenboek der nederlandsche taal, Amsterdam, 1901, 704. 

s: Ordbok över svenska språket (Dict. de l'Académie suédoise), xiv, Lund, col. 907-8. 

53 Supra notes 80-2. Mentionnons l'existence du terme en finlandais sous Ja forme kersey : 
Encyclopedia Fennica, tv, Helsinki, 1962, 822. 

** Cf. supra l'étude de M. J. Hamilton ; G. Doerfer, Türkische und mongolische Elemenie tm 
Neupersischen, TI, p. 441, n° 1467 ; G. Doerfer, Türkische Lehnwórter im Tadschilischen, p. 440, 
n° 432 ; Pavet de Courteille, Dict. turk-oriental, 400 ; M. Käëyari, Divanü, I, 948 ; W. Radloff, 
Versuch, 1x, col. 205. 

95 J. Bogdan, Documentele lus Stefan cel Mare ‘Les documents de Stefan le Grand’, 11, 
Bucarest, 1013, 273. Sur Stefan le Grand : I. Ursu, Stefan cel Mare, Bucarest, 1925, 461 p. 

*6 M, Kadyari, op. cit., r, 348. 

37 Supra, note 94. 

95 J. Savary des Bruslons et Ph. L. Savary, Dictionnaire universel de commerce, 11, Paris, 
1741, col. 98, 764. 
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pour que le terme passe dans la plus grande partie des langues germaniques. 
Rappelons que certaines formes de l'anglais sont trés proches de celle de l'arabe 
karayya. 

Nous avons en slavo-roumain hars qui correspond au gars des dictionnaires 
de Käëyari, de Radloff, et de Pavet de Courteille, de méme qu'aux travaux de 
Doerfer.?*? Il a dû être emprunté par les Slaves aux populations turco-tartares 
originaires de l’Asie Centrale. Résumons le mécanisme de l'emprunt: dans le 
domaine musulman, le domaine des langues romanes, et celui des langues 
germaniques, le mot pénètre par l'intermédiaire de l'arabe; tandis qu'en 
slavo-roumain, il arrive à travers l’espace eurasiatique. Soulignons que notre 
‘enquête n'a pas l'ambition de trouver des solutions à tous les problèmes ; nous 
nous sommes limités à montrer la fortune du terme dans le monde européen et 
méditerranéen et à attirer l’attention sur la parenté entre les diverses formes 
du terme carisé. 


NICOARA BELDICHANU 
** Supra, note 94. 


SHAYKH MA’ AL-‘AYNAYN AL-QALQAMI IN THE 


FOLK-LITERATURE OF THE SPANISH SAHARA—II! 


By H. T. Norris 


TRANSLATION 


Folto 1 


May (God) bless the beginning (of the text) and favour its ending with 


good fortune. This is both said and written by Sidi Salim in praise of his 
Shaykh. Shaykh Mà' al-Aynayn, may God prolong his life. Amen. The 
beginning of what he has said concerning him, may well-being continue to be 
with him, is: 


Poem 1 


cr ye GS NO LE 


O Shaykh, men are your slaves, and women are your servants. 

By you, God has strengthened your disciples, and also sons and daughters. 
You were exalted above the people, when you were yet in your youth. 
You grew up, worthy in deed, and for guests in the days of famine, 

you bring bowls as deep as cisterns and pots like unshakeable mountains. 


Poem 2 


l. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


À man who envies you is burnt, when your anger is kindled against him, 
He cannot breathe from above, nor can he breathe from beneath. 

He feels, at every short interval, that you have rightly smitten him, 
whether, in so doing, you have exerted your right, or whether you have 
shown clemency, 

or whether you have loosed the rein or bound with force, that one who 
envies you. 


Poem 3 


I. 


d» حر ان‎ GO bb 


Since the day when the Shaykh was fashioned, worldly wealth was to him 
of little worth. 


. He never asked the people, it was they who sought his favour. 
. While the Shaykh lives, woe to the tribe which does not come to him, 


during his journeys and his sojourns. A sign of his authority over the people 
18 that in mundane matters, meanness is foreign to his nature. 


. À worthy nature is his raiment. It is his outer garment and his carpet, 


since the day when the Shaykh was fashioned. 


Folio 2 
Poem 4 


1. 


He is the building of Islam m his age, the setter up of the tent which is 
deserted. 


1 For part 1 see BSOAS, XXXL, 1, 1968, 113-30. 
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. He is the Shaykh both inwardly and outwardly. God Almighty has decreed 


this 


. Since the beginning of the Shaykh’s life, none has been his equal in piety. 
. He provides all the orphans with plenty. Men and women share a portion 


of his maintenance. 


. And when he is turbaned by the light of God, 
. his companions and his uncles are bashful towards him. 
. He has broken the vessels of reproof, and he has taken for his use the 


vessels of highest dignity. 


. On the day of judgment he intercedes for Arabs and non-Arabs alike, 
. In the straight path, and he makes straight the path of the people of the 


tribe, 

because he is the son of parents who acted likewise. 

He is famous for that quality among the chief Süfis. 

O you, who bring the army, disgraced, defeated, banished to the tents. 

O Shaykh, among those who wear turbans, O pillar of the seekers of wisdom. 
O supreme Shaykh of the community, O governor of governors, 

O leader of leaders, O best of those begotten of women. 


Folso 3 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


The emptier of the vessel of the reprovers, a key (for good), a glorifier of 
God, a regular faster. 

(You are) the one who sets up the pillars of righteousness, the feeder of the 
guest and 

counsellor of him who is in need of judgment. (You are) punctilious in 
your ablutions and regular in your prayer, 

at the time of the call to prayer and its observance. (You are) an Imam 
from an [mam from an Imam. 

You free the people who pay a levy, from the burden of that levy, on the 
day when payment is demanded. 


Poem 5 


نسم Ç RO‏ حجر 


. O my Shaykh, Ma’ al-‘Aynayn, your light is obtained 

. by following the Prophet, the lord of the two universes. 

. O granter of that which is asked, grant me my request. 

. Give me a draught through the lofty status of the Messenger of God, 


through the lofty status of the Messenger, give me a draught of your light. 


. Understand that I am thirsty, both in the cold and in the heat, 
. for your light. If its full amount were given to me, 
. and the choicest light of the Merciful were yours to give, this would not 


cause me 


. to solicit, unbecomingly. My thirst has excited the eagerness of my eye. 
. O thirsty one, you have no choice but to say, ‘ Give me a drink from your 


light’. 
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10. Give me of your bounty, you who are so often visited. 

11. O reassurer of those who come to you, be they men or jinn, 

12. when I was in need of that which attracted my eye. 

13. And know that your bountiful gift of light which you give to me 

14. does not suffice me. Only that which is bestowed from your light through 
following the Prophet will suffice me. 


Folio 4 
Poem 6 


1. You are superior to the fathers of men m your knowledge and your authority. 
2. O my Shaykh, when sudden sickness befalls the people, with your hand 


you thrust them into health, 

3, and you plunge them in the hour of combat, mto war with a numerous 
enemy. 

4, Your sons are lords and chiefs. Among sons they are the most exalted and 
the most famous. 


5. In your mission you have encountered no misfortune. This is due to your 
skill and arts, while it is God's decree. 

6. You are the best of the fathers of men, and your sons are Gatien than the 
sons of men, and you are not like the fathers. 


Poem 7 

. (God) gives your land abundant prosperity, and God gives health 

. to your land, O Shaykh, with beautiful lights and abundant fertility. 

. The wise and generous Lord turns away men’s affliction from you, 

. through His grace. His favour comes again and again to your land, both 

openly and in secret. 

5. Because of those who are bountiful, he who goes to the west, to the north, 

6. and to the east, and he who is in the valley and to the south takes pleasure 
in 16. 

7. There is no limit to His favour. It comes to the chiefs and to the encamp- 
ment and to the spotless mosque. 

8. It embraces everyone who has become a restorer of God’s religion, 

9. and it comes in @ sufficient and suitable amount, and even more than is 
sufficient. 


بر oF DO‏ كر 


Folio 5 


Poem 8 

1. The year’s famine has banished the people from the watering-place. It has 
shunned you. 

2. It has left your munificence and your charity. It has not spoilt your bounty 
and your benevolence. 

3. O Shaykh, the descendant of the chief of God’s messengers. You alone are 
he, O Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn. 


5-5 
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. You are more bountifal than the flowing water of the two seas. You give 


your animals which are in your stables and pasturing places 


. to your loved ones and to your companions, when the famine brings your 


loved ones and companions. 


. There is none like you among the people of the world. You are a Sharif 


from a Sharif from a Sharif, 


. excellent from one who is excellent, from an excellent one. Never has one 


who has sought your bounty been kept waiting for it. 


. And your food and your drink is for the guest. 
. Your liberality surpasses that of Hatim (al-Ta’i), the bounty of Hatim 


comes not to mind, ideal of his mother (1). 


. Your nature knows the purpose of bounty, and the reason for your bounty 


is your benevolence. 


. Your veil and face-cloth remain untouched. The famine has not marked 


your veil. 


. You are the greatest in authority, the farthest journeyed, the most abun- 


dant in raiment and adornments, and in grace, and the most generous in 
hospitality, 


. the loftiest and the greatest, and truest smiter with the sword, and nobler 


in lineage than the Shuyükh. In your answer to matters of learning 


. you err not in your knowledge of the earth and of the heavens. A man has. 


only to see you, and he fears you. 
Famine has never smitten you in your knowledge of the earth and the. 
heavens. 


Poem 9 


l. 
2. 


3. 


À people who have come to the Seal of the prophets in his land fear nothing. 
He defeats his foe with swords. Shaykh Ma’ al-“Aynayn, may God prolong: 
his life, 

has followed in his steps, behold, he has followed in his steps. 


Folio 6 
Poem 10 


l. 


bo 


3. 


© 0 a © o0 s 


Indeed, the source of sweetness and not cruelty is m your nature. 


. Cleverness is dear to you. You have no love of folly. 


And in your generosity, which exceeds all bounds, you showed that you. 
were not foolish. 


. You are eloquent of tongue, you are fearful of being a brother to stupidity.. 
. Sincere affection, rather than enmity, is second nature to you. 
. Tenderness is your sister. You have placed a veil in front of immorality. 


You associate with piety, and not with wretchedness. 


. Friendship clings to you, the opposite of hostility and evil. 
. Your skill in medicine is for the awakener (from a stupor), and for another: 


who is desirous of treatment, 
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10. O you who are unsurpassed, your skill in medicine has been proved by men. 

11. You cure hostility with friendship, and misery with piety, 

12. and immorality with tenderness, and enmity with sincere affection, 

13. and stupidity with eloquence, and ignorance with munificence, 

14. and foolishness with sagacity and cruelty with sweetness, (and the source 
of sweetness, and not cruelty, is in your nature). 


Poem 11 


1. I welcome him who protects us from all that is evil amongst us, 
2: and I welcome him, due to whom, the ship (the country and the people) is 
calm and steady. 


- Folto 7 
Poem 12 

1. He who obtains possession of your herd, woe to him! He and his mother 
are surely burnt. 

2. He has seen the fire, and he has seen the sickness he would have to endure, 
because of that seizure. 

3. This is because the bullet which presses upon him is in your hand. The 
bullet 18 God’s name, and you are accustomed to shoot with it. 

4, You strike this armpit and (the bullet) comes out from that armpit. It 
provokes a cry of pain. 

5. (Your foe) is shot by it, he is thrown into confusion, and his body and soul 
are no longer united. 


` Poem 13 

1. In the past your father, the Shaykh, drank from the light of God. To God 
be glory. 

2. You drank time after time, and you have drunk beyond measure. 

3. You have given drink to the one who came to swear allegiance, and he 
became your disciple. 

4. Your children have drunk from the light but, to them, you are not deemed 
remote (1). 

5. Indeed, it is their father's secret which draws them, or the secret of their 
grandfather. 


Poem 14 

1. He who brought oppression upon the Shaykh is dead, and he is mad and 

bereft of understanding. 
` 9. His eye perceives no one. The Shaykh has but to stab him, and he flees and 

falls prostrate, & dead man. 

3. God has chosen for the Shaykh, ancestors 

4. who were generous, and He caused the treasure of bounty to hang and to 
move in the hand of the Shaykh. 
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. He gives gifts to him who has wealth and to him whose wealth has perished. 
. He teaches in haste, and he is a cooling balm for the one who desires life 


from him. 


. He does not look at anyone in anger. He hovers above, and his foe remains 


prostrate and dead upon the ground. 


. He is the successor of Muhammad, and in his hands is the secret which 


was his possession. 


Foho 8 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


It is life itself, and that light appears upon him, burning and flaring up. 
He cures the wounded one who comes to him. 

The one who comes to him, manbüh, 1s cured by him. 

He who in repose thinks evil of the Shaykh, leaves his place of rest, a 
dead man. 

The succour of the Shaykh exalts the status of the one he has succoured, 
and he 

with whom he has not acted so should hearken to me. I, O Shaykh, am a 
precedent for his experience. 

As for the one whose thought is evil, and who is envious, his condition is 
not to be praised. 

His soul perishes, why should I care, for he who had a soul is now without 
one. Dead is he. 


Poem 15 


. In God’s religion, this Shaykh is the challenge of the man who follows him. 
. He has fasted year after year, and he fasts month after month. 

. In time of need you need not journey to him at a nimble pace. 

. He aids you, and the people of evil desire shrink from hin. 

. They are afraid lest they be cast into distress. They have heard that he, 


at the very beginning, 


. set slight a party of robbers. May God protect him from the evil eye. 
. He set alight al-Hariq, m the twinkling of an eye, and he set alight Amstil 


and Lakhnag and (the Wadi) Dara (Dar‘a). 


Poem 16 


1: 


2. 
3. 


A sign that he is the lord of those who are of free status, is that he takes no 
part amongst them. 

He among them, whose portion is hell-fire, leaps into the red fire, 

and he whom the Shaykh wishes should be turned into a donkey is speedily 
transformed. 


Folto 9 


4, 
5. 


But he pours the lights upon them, his light, his secrets and his succour. 
In his hand is the name by which this world was made, and the world to 
come, 


اا 


T. 


8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
35. 
16. 


1T. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
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. and by which this world and the next become desert wastelands in one day 


and at one time. 

He is more knowledgeable of events than the Shuyükh because he is more 
learned than they are. 

He surpasses the Shuyükh in his exposition and in his interpretation. 

He it is whose beasts the free men pasture, the she-camel, the ewe, the cow. 
He it is who gives repeatedly, not just a little every now and then. 

He 1s the place where the caravan (?) stops, irrespective of the hour. 

He is the noon resting-place of the guest, and the place where the caravan 
spends the night. 

He is the place where the cloth is divided when the ‘ayn al-wazra is wanting. 
He gives noble horses. 

He gives his dinar and pure silver. 

He gives the camel in the tenth month of her pregnancy and the mother 
of the young unweaned camel, and they are his camels. 

He alleviates the distress of travellers in the caravan who were in need. 
He promotes the one who is backward in the true religion. 

My tongue cannot measure his praise, nor can the poetry of the poets. 

He is the erector of the tents of al-Sitra, Irgziz and Zini and Dara. 


Folio 10 
Poem 17 


1. 


2. 
` 3. 
4. 


He who has grown old and senile, he who is a trifler, and who has paid no 
attention to the demands of the religion, comes to you. 

And he who has grown old in the faith. They desire worldly wealth. 

This day, O Shaykh, my aim is to be righteous in my land. 

My aim is to be righteous in my land. 


Poem 18 


1. 


2, 
3. 


O you who lays bare what is in men's hearts by profitable and eloquent 
discourse. 

O you, at the thought of whom I rejoice, I yearn to be loved 

I yearn to be loved . . . for love, I yearn. 


Poem 19 


1 
2. 


md 
4. 
5. 


6. 


O you the giver, unasked, of the light both famous and sought. 

O you, the illuminator of hearts with your light, I long for a drink of 
your lights. 

I made sure of it in days when souls desirous of it fled to you. 

My hand has been fixed to your lights since the day I saw you. 

The drink is in your hand and you are generous, 1 am one who asks and 
am in need of it. 

O people, such is the quality and excellence of the object attained. 
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Poem 20 
1. Ï welcome the one who, in fear of him, Tandawja was prostrated, 
2. and Abbwayr al-Bark and al-Mawja. These places, methinks, went south- ~T 
wards in fear of him. 
3. And Bu Ja‘ba, leaped a crooked leap in fear of him, 
4. likewise al-Munfg‘a and al-Munfga‘ and [gmm*unin and al-Rawja. 


Folio 11 
Poem 21 . 
1. It is the Shaykh’s custom that he does not deviate from the path of the 
wayfarers, 
2. and in his shelter he feeds a hundred guests. A hundred guests is the least 
number who come to him. 5 
3. If you say that the Shaykh is more generous than Hatim, you speak the 
truth, and are correct, 
4, and if you keep your silence then know that you are shameful. God who 
has decreed all things has made it so. 
5. His right hand distributes the world’s most precious wealth, 
6. and his left hand gives, may God preserve his left and right hand. It is his 
custom. 
7. He has woven the way of knowledge into a wondrous radiant weave. 
8. The Shaykh, the pole of all, has set it apart from every religion. 
9. He is the one who waters it when he has branded it in the fire, quenching 
the thirst of the people. 
10. He is the Imam who has gathered it, and who to-day is the successor of 
the Prophet. ic 
11. It is he who bridles and saddles it and goes before it on the battle-field. 
12. It is he who mounts it and dismounts from it, in every mundane matter. 
13. It is he who promotes it and rolls it towards the way of the Shari'a. 
14. He quietens it when the war of the northern hills has aroused it. 
15. He does not bury his gift. It is impossible for him to bury his gift. It is 
his custom. | 
16. He stands surety for his charge at a high price, so how can one stand in 
his way ? 


Folo 12 


17. The traveller has stayed in his camp, and he has given him hospitality, 

18. and before the guest tells his news, one comes to him in a pitched tent, 

19. and one sees the Shaykh honouring his guests with superior food, 

20. with rice and roast meat and vermicelli. VAS 


Poem 22 
l. Your art is not the art of the evil one. 
2. What concern have you with him, and what 1s he to do with you ? 


L.C < OO -5 O> ote c 


= = 
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. You turn aside from him, and he turns his back on you. 

. By God, how mad he is if he thinks, that he, 

. when he comes to you, can get you in his power. 

. Indeed, at the time he heard you, you said that 

. you swore he surely would depart from you. 

. He was convinced then that there was nothing more to be gained from you.’ 
. His belief failed because of your belief, 

. and you knew that he—and he knew that you, 

. had rid yourself of him, and he was quit of you. 


. with two hands 

. which are lovely, 

. you asked for 

. compassion (rain). 

. You sought 

. the rain cloud, 

. it fell, 

. &nd the earth 

. brought forth plants. 


Poem 24 


1. 


I have strong convictions now, that I am one who has profited. 


2-3. This is because of the kind of life I have lived, and which has passed away. 


4. 


One day I go to visit you, 


` 5-6. or on another I arise at morn or spend the night in your company. 


Poem 25 


= 
e 


Nel. 


to Qo c3 س‎ EUR Do صم‎ rs 


. Í welcome you 
. in the hour of your coming, 
. &nd in that hour of yours 


when you recite the awrad, 

and lights 

are seen to come and go upon you. 
O happiness of fathers, 

O happiness of grandfathers, 


. O happiness of mothers, 
. O happiness of children. 


I welcome you in the hour of your coming. 


Folso 13 
Poem 26 


1. 


He has subdued the Shuyükh, and he has driven them back by the truth 
which is precious, 
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. and if he subdues them or binds them fast, this act of his is a matter of no 


consequence. 


. He ruled ali humanity, before humanity was created. 

. Every one of us bows to the Shaykh. It is our duty. 

. His abiding place is the presence of God for which we beg. 

. Its requirements and its fundamentals are to be found with him. 

. The creatures of the Lord were within his sanctuary before existence. 

. He is master of them all. A sign of his mastery over them is that he has 


subdued the Shuyükh. 


Poem 27 


L. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
D. 
6. 


h 
8. 


The protection of this Shaykh is sure for the one who seeks his protection, 
if he encounters mischief. 

He is glad and relieved, and he says, ‘How good, we would have died if 
we had not seen this Shaykh ’. 

He has laid a foundation for the true religion. He has feared its decay, 
and he has guarded it, 

like our Prophet. If this Shaykh of mine is compared with our Prophet 
as his successor, there is no harm in that. That comparison is our duty. 
He has stripped us of a garment of impurity, and he has placed antimony 
in our blind eye. 

He has clothed us in that garment which is pleasing to us. 

He has saved us from all misfortune. From misfortune he has saved us. 


Folio 14 
Poem 28 


1. 
. and Wadi ’1-“Ugla, that long valley and al-Dār, the encampments of ‘Imara. 
3. 


bo 


~N C» O m‏ من 


The most precious thing in my heart is Wädi Agrayzim, which has no equal, 


These camps are yours, and the camps of the access to God's presence and 
to authority. 


. They, also, are the spot where the hunger of hungry guests is abated. 
. My heart loves this land with a love of a kind hitherto unexperienced. 
. (My heart) forsakes not the love it bears, though it be rent by a bullet. 
. The love of the heart is indestructible. 15 needs no token. 

. Your camp is in Wadi ']-Nabat, O my Shaykh, and in Wadi Smära. 


Poem 29 


1. 


Shake me by your hand, O Shaykh, for you are worthy (that blessings be 
sought from your hand). The soul bows over it. 


t 


2. Ifa snare is set for me there, then for sure it is a snare which will entrap me. ^ 


Poem 30 


1. 
2. 


Your Lord has honoured your hand with beauty above our hands, 
Its meaning is beautiful and its gift is beautiful and its odour is beautiful. 
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Poem 31 


1. O Shaykh, m your hand I smell a fragrant odour which I love. 
2. I am drowned m it, and in this world may I not cease to be drowned in it. 


Poem 32 


1, One who is on fire, who comes to you and whose people have testified 
against him, and who speaks by illumination, 
2. his light is put out, and for sure, he resembles a lamp at the time it is 


extinguished. 


Poem 33 
1. An ardent longing of mine, which remained, and the pain of which was 
gathered upon me 
2. has been relieved and cooled by the sight of the Shaykh’s former encamp- 
ment in al-Multgi/a. 


Folto 15 


Poem 34 
1. I knew that I was to be among small camps assembled on the heights of 
Agan. 
2. In the rainy season at the time of the first shoots and those assembled in 
the land of hard ground, where to its east, shiny and beautiful, 
3. were those to the south, the family of such a one, and those to the east, 
the family of so-and-so, 
4, and those people on the stony, volcanic slopes, to the north and to the west, 
the families of so-and-so. 
5. Their camp-fires were clearly visible, one to the other. It was hard for me 
to forget them. 
6. And then it was that I saw al-Shibbiyin—the valleys of al-Shibb—where 
time passes away—and which are adjacent 
7. in Türaqt, and I saw al-Kurbàn, small elevated hills which are connected 
with Türaqt and arise from it. 
8. From there al-‘Ayn is visible, and al-Zaz, its valley, and that place which 
hes between 
9, its valley and the valley of Silwanwayn (neatly inverted—the true name 
of which is Wayn Silwan), 
10. and remote al-“Ugla, if you pass by the upper end of the Wayn Silwan, 
where 
11. the soft low ground of Bughdäd is joined with al-Sakn. When my 
7712. eye saw these places I quite forgot the assembled tribes 
13. which were in Agan, leading an easy life there, and tribes which were in 
the land of hard ground, 
14, and whose fires were visible. The fact that I forgot them is-neither 
shameful nor wrong. 
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15. It is due to the love which I bear towards the pole of the age, the Shaykh 
whom I love, Ma’ al-‘Aynayn. 

16. It is because they, these places, are the abode of one whose origin is lovely, 
that its names are beautiful to me. 

17. You have become (identified with) al-Sakn and the soft low ground of 
Bughdad and remote al-‘Ugla of Wayn 

18. Silwan which you face in the valley and the valley of al-Zaz, and al Ayn 

19. and Kurban (Karab) Türaqt, to the north face of which are the valleys of 
the Shibbiyin. 


Folio 16 

Poem 35 

. The Shaykh since the time he appeared in the world, 

. built, manifestly firm m faith, 

. & beautiful building for the religion. And his building was strong, 
. In the strength of beauty and religion. 
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The Shaykh is the support of the weak of God's servants, 


. the raiser of the pillar of religion in years 
. Of religious decay. He built it in the years 
. of its decay, and it was strong and comely. 


At a time when none could strengthen it, 


. he did so, and the religion was firm, it expanded, and it was strong. 


He is angry because of his foe, and he 1s leader 


. in the hour of battle, repulsing his foe’s horsemen, 

. and he returns to the charge at the hour of the fighting 

. on the day he confronts the enemy amidst the smoke 

. of the gunpowder of the enemy. He turns not aside (from the enemy) 


as he advances 


. except, when in battle, he has spoilt the belief of the parties of his 


enemies. 


. He has set (the powder) alight among his enemies, and he has extin- 


guished it 


. on slaying his foe, and in carrying off his movable goods 

. and in destroying his herds and slaying the champions. 

. He comes charging back on you, and you say at that time 
. be is only in the district of a friend. He stays 

. in a small thicket anxious lest one who is hungry 

. should come to him and should not enjoy hospitality, 

. and if small camps of tents are pitched in his warm shelter, 
. they are given slaves and horses by his hand, 

. which has fashioned a mosque for faith to dwell therein, 

. so that men may be led to the faith 

. and become worshippers, and that infidelity be a rare thing, 
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15 P there amongst men, and that that which is good may persist, 


30. firmly established, between the gates of the Shaykh. 


Poem 36 


I. 
2. 


I have praised God who, when He made me feel the pangs of separation 
for a while, made me savour the joy of meeting with my Shaykh Ma’ 
al-‘Aynayn. 


Folio 17 


Poem 37 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 
. (He meets them) in a gentle manner, and with a gift of animals. He has 


He is the one who makes easy that which has never been easy in the hadith 
and the Qur'an. 

He is a quib, a Shaykh, the succour of the age. He has cleansed his heart 
of impurities. 

Mankind has come to him, and the jinn likewise, because that which is 
sought after is found with him. 

And the people who have brought him their loyalty are favoured. 


given herds with tenderness, 


. and he watches over God’s creation, when mankind is in need of a watcher. 
. He has put an end to the sickness of the one who could not cure himself, 


when illness was rife, 


. and he treats the evil possession of the people, those of them afflicted by 


melancholia. 


. He has also removed the devil’s defilement from the heart of the one defiled. 
. He who is ill from the sun, clearly recovers, so he continues in the sun, 
. and he has squeezed the triggers when it is time to ‘milk’ triggers with 


gunpowder. 


. He has sewn a garment of faith for the one who is eager to wear that garment. 
. As for the one who is afflicted by misfortune, if (the Shaykh) is disposed to 


dispel that misfortune from him, then he does so. 


. He has made Fez and Meknes the object of his pleasure. He has brought 


prosperity to Fez and Meknes, 


. and he has brought together into one family, those of God's creation, who 


were unrelated. 


. He has suppressed the disobedience of the one who only disobeys. 
17. 


No desert Moor can be compared with him. This Shaykh exceeds the 
bounds of comparison, 


. and, without vain boast, surpasses the leaders of the people in his authority. 
. Were it not for him, O people, men would have remained leaderless in 


their affairs. 
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Poem 38 
1. Your eye is prone to weeping (?) because of your fear of God who fashioned - 


2. 
3. 


4. 


you. 

The Shuyükh are weary of following you on the day you open your eye. 
You have carried the people left behind, the needy and the poor, and you 
have given men your lights to drink, 

because you are the water channel of humanity. It is your custom. 


Poem 39 


1. 
2. 


T welcome the one to whom God has guided all light, 
and I welcome the one whose sea of light does not dry up from his children. 


Folto 18 


Poem 40 


1. 


2. 


3. 
4. 


C 


15. 


16. 
17. 


I was amazed, in the days of need, and in the days of thronging guests 
(to see them), 

coming lean and hungry from the desert. My Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn 
amazed me. 

This Shaykh passes his summer, his winter, and his autumn (and) 

no one like him is seen, not in deed, nor in word, nor m firm faith. 


. He who witnesses the way he supplements his wooden bowls and his supper 


for two hundred (guests) 


. and two thousand, has seen the concern he shows for his needy client. 
. He knows that this is the way he behaves towards God's creatures. 

. The way he acts is worthy, and so is his speech. He only acts with equity. . 
. If heedless of a status which will restore my honour, 

. I remain in the path of pleasures, it is then that the foundation of faith 


comes to my mind, 


. and I utter, without intention on my part, and heedless of the hour of joy 


and of sorrow, 


. ° By God, how excellent is this Shaykh, O my Shaykh Ma’ a]-' Aynayn °. 
. This Shaykh, from time past, does not alight in a land where he is reproached. 
. He performs the act which is good and beautiful, since, by nature his deed 


ig worthy. 

His eye is attracted to bounty, and through bounty he has begun to draw 
covetous eyes. 

He says to the one who is not above asking for beautiful thoroughbreds, 

* These that are present here are yours ’. 


Foleo 19 


18. 


He has sewn and matched a new pattern, and he has uncovered every evil. 


19. He has brought error to light, he has applied pressure, and he has surpassed 


in writing, those who are most skilled in writing. 
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20. He has alighted in an equitable place where he, with intent to establish 


21. 


the religion, has never lodged before. 
I am truly amazed by the Shaykh, and I have said already, indeed my 
Shaykh is Ma’ al-‘Aynayn. 


Poem 41 


l. 
2. 


3. 


c. 


This Shaykh has no equal in the intensity of his devotion to God. 

None has an awareness of his knowledge, for he is more knowledgeable of 
men than they are themselves. 

This Shaykh is one of the things which are sought after and are inaccessible. 
One of his first encounters 


. was when he stripped away the disapproval, how difficult to remove, of 


those who disapproved of him. 


. His amrds and his charms are lights. The lights are his charms and his 


amuleta. 


. Because of his vision of God's will, he began to accomplish his vision. 
. His gunpowder and his bullets are secrete. How excellent are his gunpowder 


and his bullets, 


Poem 42 


> . D. 
6. 


l. He gives me a drink from the lights without end, which Y long for. 

2. The Shaykh who delights neither in folly, nor sensuous enjoyments. 

3. 

4. He is the collector of the uncollected. I have asked him for a draught, 


If it is his will to act, then he will, and if not, then he will not. 


in haste. 
By God, the Shaykh, the exalted of God, has given his light as a drink. 
To those who were born with me, and those like me, and I am among them. 


Folio 20 


. There is none like the Shaykh, my heart must needs approach him. 
. I have come to him, desirous of him. I want him to refresh my heart with 


a draught which will 


. cleanse my heart from fear, after I have been engrossed m pleasures. 
. He will only give me his light to drink. If I do not find him, then who else 


will give me a drink ? 


. On the day I heard of his knowledge I loved him. Indeed my heart is 


enthralled by him. 


. Here I am, I have come to ask him for a draught, so that I may be healthy, 


for Í am a sinner. 


. The grace of God is in his hands, and I ask him, through God’s grace, that 


he will give me a drink. 


. The country where he dwelt before, my soul must needs dwell there. 
. Were I to ask for a favour, this Shaykh, through the might of God 
. will of it... of it... give me a drink. 
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Poem 43 

1. My greetings to the one who, in bygone days, surpassed the Shuyükh, and 
they have shown him deference. 

2. The Shaykh who has gathered the scattered things of merit, and his they 
have remained. 

3. Ma’ al-‘Aynayn, whose milch-camels have been made to kneel to those who 
seek learning, 

4, that (learned) one, there remains no ea which has not made frequent use 
of his learning. 


Poem 44 


1. My greetings to the one to whom rulers owe allegiance, 

2. The Shaykh, who, this very night, has his excellence acknowledged by the 
Shuytikh, and they are his helpers. 

3. Ma’ al-‘Aynayn from whose forbear, the Prophet, they have taken the 
source of his religion. 

4. Through him they have made it their nature, because it is his nature. 


Folio 21 


Poem 45 
1. We have all been led to the Shaykh, and from him we have taken a good 
religious law. 
2. Indeed, we adhered to nothing before we came to the Shaykh. 
3. We came to you when we were in error. We bave deolared it openly to you, 
4. and in that matter in which we strive, we ask you for your deliverance 
5. from error, on account of which we were well known before we came to you. 
6. Indeed if we had been obedient to God on the day we comprehended 
T. we would have given a beautiful gift to the Shaykh. 
8. We came to you when we were profane, O you who are given the power of 
compulsion over those who are envious of you. 
9. O you who have come in all haste, exalted over and above the most excellent, 
place an enclosure around us. 
10. The other enclosure (destruction) which surrounds us, let it not hem us in 
and destroy us, 
11. should we fail to find the shade of &n enclosure which is given shade by 
him over us. 
12. We came to him who treated us as a foe, and that thing which was harmful 
to us. 
13. We have praised our Creator on account of him, because if we 
14. had been living in our tents since the day we came, and now, 
15. we would have returned to our unworthy state, if we had not returned to 
. the Shaykh. 
16. He treats his guests with honour when they come to him at the hour of 
midday rest. 
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Folio 2 


17. 


Indeed they continue (to enjoy) their fare. Of this, we have no doubt, 


18. and, for sure, they sup the night, and if the evil eye should fall, 


19. 


20. 


21. 


(we say) ° It is God's will’, (and no harm befalls). The truth is noble, and 
this hospitality is excellent, 

and we have heard tell of him on our way, and we have seen his hospitality 
on the day we came. 

The Shaykh’s camels, his horses and his she-camels and other things than 
these, 


. you have only to ask them of him, and he will give you a beautiful gift 


from them. 


. We have sought a light which will fill our hearts, and which will suffice us. 
24. 


Only that has brought us to him. It is that which has brought us to the 
Shaykh. 


Poem 46 


[is 
2. 
3. 


D Ct 


Men. seek you from afar in order to be your pupils. 

O Shaykh, we are simply the slaves of the slaves of your slaves. 

Of yore, God gave you your possession of His slaves. As for the one who 
was envious of you, 


. the zeal of the men who were being led to you slew him, and he who was 


envious of you knew, 


. that men are your pupils and your pupils’ pupils. 
. Your light cannot be denied. It is spread far and wide over all men. 
. And the secret which none has acquired, you have acquired it, may God 


grant you increase of it. 


. It is in the Lord’s hand, and the secret which is your Lord’s, it is like 


hinn& on your hands. 


Foho 23 


. To oppose you is vanity. Men are at no time m a position to attempt to 


oppose you. 


. You have seen the place where the straight path commences. 
. You have subdued that which is not reckoned to be the truth, and it has 


savoured your subjection. 


. Your halter for men is stout. Your halter cannot be severed. 

. You bring rain from the sky through the secret which you have in your hand. 
. The eyes of men axe fixed upon you, and the people are your slaves. 

. Ànd time passes away submissive to your sons and to your pupils. 

. What people have not come to you when they are in dire distress, and he 


who comes to you walks around you as though he were at the Ka'ba. 


. Without a doubt I have seen the Lord, and I have seen the light at the 


time you beheld the Lord, 


. and he who longs for it, must of necessity desire you. 
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19. If he is slothful then let him arise to-day, brisk and active, when he comes 
to you. 

20. Your wird cures the blind and the sick, and so does the compelling power 
of your belief. 

21. For a sign of the uniqueness of your wird, behold your pupils ! 

22. Through kissing your hand they have become Shuraf4. On the day a 
disciple of yours kisses your hand, 

28. he is safe and has no fear. I testify that 1 am your disciple, . 

24. and your mosque is built for the weak. I have praised (God) for the 
building of your mosque. 

Foho 24 

25. You are watchful over all men. May no misfortune afflict you. 


26-27. You employ every affliction to requite the one who is envious of you, 


and your action with the envious 


28. increases your bounty, a bounty unmeasurable. There 18 no measure to 
your bounty. 
29. Your hand has laid a foundation for the religion, and it 1s an obligation on 
men to kiss your hand. 
Poem 47 
1. In this world and the next he is exalted above creation, beloved of God. 
2. This Shaykh of mine has been exalted by his Lord with the honour of the 
bountiful. 
3. Other men cannot be compared with him, 
4. God, the most bountiful, has made him 
5, the pole of poles. Prayers and invocation come forth from his presence, 
6. and likewise the people who are frequent or infrequent in their coming ; 
the chief of the tribe, he who waters the herd, 
7. the shepherd and the milker, he who presses or sells oil, and the womenfolk. 
Poem 48 
1. May God bestow His abundant health upon you. 
2. May God give it to this land of yours in its entirety. 
Poem 49 
1. I greet the one whom the armies of our enemies fear if they see him, 
2. and I greet the one who has no fear of anything save our God. 
Folio 25 
Poem 50 
1. The Shuyükh who found you were rightly guided on the day they found you. 
2. If they had not found you, they would have perished. God be praised that 


they found you. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
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. The Shuyükh dwelt in the time of injustice, in the time of anarchy and 


ignorance over long periods. 


. The goal to which they were going was hidden from them, and when you 


came, and before they came to you, 


. they heard that the light was in your hand, that guiding light of yours, 


so they desired you. 


. The devil said to them, as has been reported of him, ‘ This Shaykh is 


unapproachable ’, 


. and these words are also reported of him, ‘He who comes to him as a 


visitor becomes a “ white [1.e. Moorish] slave ", a chattel’. 


. They were perplexed. Were the words of the lying, evil one, true and sound, 
. or should they be rejected ? That which he said to them all was rejected. 
. They were in jeopardy if they followed you, and also if they were not to 


do so. 


. At length they forsook the devil’s warning, and they came to you, 
. desiring draughts of incense from your light, and they drank, 
. and those who went to you and found what they sought, will always 


persevere in their coming to you. 


. Your incense is the light, the many aspects of your knowledge and your 


splendour attract others to you. 

He who has come to you, visits you among those others who come to you, 
and to that which conquers the people of your age. When they come to you, 
to your splendour and your incense, those men who see you 

are in fear of you, on account of the power of your light, and they are 
fearful of the power of your knowledge. 


Foho 26 


19. 


27. 


Your wrath is (seen) in your learning and in your victory. The Shuyükh, 
time and time again 


. write not from it, nor do they recite one line of it. 
. And when they seek a ruling from you, you have given it in one line, and 


you preserve it in your memory. 


. No difficulties have presented themselves to you, and by this glory you 


have triumphed over these and those. 


. You have squeezed the throats of the Shuyükh, and they have known, 


when they were aware of you, 


. that they did not measure up to you. It is not strange, O my Shaykh, that 


the Shuyükh did not attain you. 


. The experience of the Shuyükh with you, and your experience with them, 


are a thing of the past. 


. When a party came to you, they returned to you, and parties which were 


among the first of those who envied you from amongst us, 
when they regarded your people, they saw only good at your hands, so 
they followed you, 
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28. 


and they aided you when hitherto your succour was your Lord, &nd the 
assistance of the Shuyükh is among your Lord's aid to you. 


Poem 51 


1. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


5. 
. You are the place of the writing on the teaching boards and of the docu- 


It is a matter on which you insist, that no man diverts your attention in 
learning. 

The knowledge of the sciences both exoteric and esoteric is in your hands. 
You have grasped the learned one by his foot, like a wandering camel, and 
by his arm, in every branch of knowledge. 

You have bound his puny heart and his fingers, and you have conquered 
him, and he has acknowledged it, 

because you have grasped his arm, and because you have bound his heart. 


ments and of the understanding of the commentaries. 


. You bestow what is yours to the people, milch-camels near to giving birth 


to their young, and others newly pregnant, in every district, 


. In the sand dunes, the low-lying lands, and the sandy depressions, and at 


the foot of the mountain and its slope. 


. You bestow herds and flocks to the enclosure, and you give at the wells, at 


the places where the cattle are sent to water. 


NOTES ON THE POEMS 


For a general description of Hassainiya prosody and poetical forms, cf. A. 


Leriche, ° Poésie et musique maure’, Bull. IF AN, xu, 3, 1950, 710-48. 


The following is & summary of the syllabic metres m common use, many of 


which are employed in these poems. 
lebtayt (metres where the hemistichs are only vocalized letters) 


. batt wahed—one (vocalized letter) 
. batt athnayn—two 

batt athlatha—three 
hwaywis—tfour 

batt khamsa—five 

. lebtayt en-nages—six 

. taydiim—seven 


8. lebtayt et-tamm—eight 


I O» Fp من‎ 9 mi 


Metres where the hemistichs have pairs of unvocalized letters 


2. 
3. sghayyer (tigädrin)—five || two 
4, 


l. hathw-jjràd—two || three (vocalized letters) 
el- ‘atsha—two || three two || three 
five 








lubb“ayr—aix || one 
(a) agilal—in hemistichs 1, 3, 5, etc. 
(b) tntatrart—in all hemistichs 
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5. tgadrin—tive || two 
6. bu ‘umrän—one || six 
7. mraymida—two || five 


thaydina, metres of the 19gäwen (the minstrel class) 
1. al-bait lekbir—eight vocalized letters with occasional pairs of unvocalized 
letters 
2. el-wakdi—two || six || two 
3. ngades—uapwards of two || six || two 
4. lemseggem—similar to 3 
gàf—& poem which rhymes in the pattern a b a ba b eto. 
tal‘a—a poem which rhymes in the pattern o e o b c b o b ete. 


. Poem 1 
A gäf (verses 1 and 2), followed by a fal‘a (verses 3-5) m lebtayt et-tàmm. 
humäti or hiimats (LA) is a peculiar Hassaniya form of the feminine third 
person plural, cf. D. Cohen, Le dialecte arabe hassaniya de Mauritanie, Paris, 
1963, 147-50. 
The introduction of nünation is rare m Hassänïya poetry. 


Poem 2 

À gàf (verses 1 and 2) followed by a fal‘a (verses 3-5) in lebtayt en-nàges. 
There are several references in these poems (e.g. poems 15 and 16) to miracles 
of Shaykh Ma’ al-'Aynayn, in which his opponents were set alight as a punish- 
ment for theft of his herds or for other wrongful acts against him. 


Poem 3 

A gaf (verses 1 and 2) followed by a tal'a (verses 3-6) in mraymida. The 
refrain, me(n)yyumn ash-shaykh usawwar, repeats the opening verse, and the 
poem is said to ° bite its tail’ (“add esbibu). Such a device is esteemed and much 
appreciated m ghíná', and occurs elsewhere in these poems. 


Poem 4 
A gaf (verses 1 and 2), followed by a ¢al‘a (verses 3-20) in lebtayt et-tamm. 
Verse 3: ash-shäma. According to Mukhtar wuld Hamidun, on an extended 
piece of blue, * guinée ’, cloth (shtgga, cf. Pierret, Étude du dialecte maure, Paris, 
1948, 166), the shama is a small white spot at its extremity. In the poem it 
symbolizes the commencement of the life of the Shaykh. 


Poem 5 
A gäf (verses 1-4), tal'a 1 (verses 5-9), tala 2 (verses 10-14), in lebtayt 
en-nages. ln this poem, as elsewhere, reference is made to the light of the 
-~Shaykh bestowed in the form of a drink. References are made to this sign of 
sanctity in Qurrat al-‘aynayn, and the following are examples. 
‘ And among his miracles—may God illuminate his sepulchre and cause him 
to dwell in his ample abode of paradise—is that reported by his disciple and 
pupil al-Sayyid al-Hàjj al-Ma'lüm, namely, that he made the latter enter a 


r 
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house on a very dark night, and he found neither lamp nor fire within. But 
when he went in, in order to perform what he had been ordered to do, behold 
there was a great light which illuminated the darkness, and he raised his hand 
in order to see whether there was a light there. Our Shaykh said to him, “ It is 
only a light which God has given to us”, and about it the scholar says: And 
sometimes a shining light appears from him illuminating the house for men 
(al-rajaz). 

And again one dark night fierce winds arose which blotted out the horizon, 
and our Shaykh’s sons began to pull the sides of the tent where he was, in order 
to make it steady. While they were doing so, a light came forth from the top 
of his staff. One of them exaggerated in its lighting of the place, and one of 
them was only certain of the light. I said, " God pardon me in what I say or 
do", and I was present; I, when I heard talk of that, arose and observed ` 
something which resembled a powdery star on the top of his head, and I placed 
my hand on his head. A light substance came out from between my fingers, 
and when I removed them and looked, it was in the form which I have men- 
tioned.’ Qurrat al-‘aynayn, 42. 

‘Among his miracles is one told us by one of our mothers. When he had 
finished at the mosque, and he entered the house after the ‘tska’ prayer, the 
slave girl whose custom it was to take the clothes which he wore at the mosque, 
came to him. When she removed them, and only the garment which covered 
his noble body remained—lo, lights issued forth from it, with his sweat, 
appearing from the garment, and both his wife and the slave girl were astounded, 
and they began to cry aloud, “ the light—the light ". Our Shaykh tightened 
his garment about him, and be said to the slave girl, “ Henceforth when you 
come to me when I return from the mosque, you will not remove my clothes 
straightaway, until I have tarried a while ". Qurrat al-‘aynayn, 183. 


Poem 6 
À tal'a (verses 1-6), in lebtayt ei-tàmm. 


Poem 7 
À gäf (verses 1-2), followed by a tal'a (verses 3-9), in lebtayt et-tàmm. 


Poem 8 

A gàf (verses 1-2), tal‘a 1 (verses 3-6), fal‘a 2 (verses 6-8), tal'a 8 (verses 
9-11), tal'a 4 (verses 12-15), in lebtayt et-tàmm. 

The family of Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn claims descent from ‘Ali b. Abü 
Talib through Yahya b. Idris 11, although certain Saharans dispute this. 
Cf. Paul Marty, Revue du Monde Musulman, xxx1, 1915-16, 189-41. Saharan 
scholars who support this claim include al-Sayyid Muhammad al-‘Aqib b. 
Mayabi al-Jakani in his Majma‘ al-bahragn and alSayyid Muhammad Fadil b. + 
al-Habib in his al-Diyà' al-mustabin. 

It seems clear from verse 11 that the wearing of a kthäm by the Shaykh is 
to be associated with the concepts of honour and status. Tuareg custom would 
seem to lack any connexion with religious sanctity which is here the case. 
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The wearing of a veil by eminent religious leaders to distinguish them from the 
laity, who are unveiled, is peculiarly Moorish. The poet makes no reference to 
^ Lamtüna custom, yet, his ideas echo the verses : 


قوم لحم شرف العلى من حير وإذا دعوا XR‏ فهم Q^‏ 
لما حووا علياء كل فضيلة ٠‏ غلب الحياء عليهم فتلشموا 
cf. Kstab al-wasit, 477.‏ 
Claims linking Shaykh Muhammad Fadil and his descendants with the‏ 


Lamtüna of the Hawd are cited by Domenech Lafuente, ‘ Ma el-Ainin, Señor 
de Smara ', Africa, No 55, 1946, 9. 


Poem 9 
À gäf of three verses in lubbvayr agilal. 


Poem 10 
À kerza, a Hassaniya ode, consisting of an extended gäf of 14 verses in one 
of the metres of thaydina, perhaps batt lekbir. 


Poem 11 
À gäf of two verses in lubbvayr agilal. 


Poem 12 
A tal‘a (verses 1-3), followed by a gaf (verses 4-5), in lebtayt et-tamm. 


Poem 13 
A tal‘a (verses 1-8), followed by a gäf (verses 4-5), in lebtayt et-tàmm. 


Poem 14 
_ À gáf (verses 1-2), tal'a 1 (verses 3-7), fal‘a 2 (verses 8-12), tal‘a 3 (verses 
13-16), in lebtayt et-tämm. The Shaykh was reputed to be able to kill men at a 
distance, as is shown in the following story quoted by Shaykh Murabbih Rabbuh. 
* And from among his miracles, may God sanctify his secret, is that he was 
on one of his journeys, and three men met him from the Tikna tribe. They 
offered him security, and they asked him to pray and that he should guarantee 
the carrying away of their booty in safety. And when they had departed out 
of his sight they raided the camels of the company of travellers. The people 
wished to ride in pursuit of them. The Shaykh rode off and returned soon after 
reciting the following verses : 
I knew that my sustenance would come whether I be earnestly desirous or 
whether I be tranquil. 
] knew that my agitation over my sustenance, notwithstanding my Creator, 
was ignorance—there, that is my madness, 
^ So I asked my Lord that He would favour me with success on account of 
that thing of mme which gives Him pleasure. 
He will never disappoint my trust, 
and that He should manifest His grace to me and not His justice, 
and that the art and skill which is beautiful should perfect my arts (al-kamal). 
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Then he relied upon God, as was his habit, and he sat down, and m a dream 
he saw some of his people. They took three crows, and they killed one and 
tormented one and released the third unharmed. Our Shaykh interpreted the 
dream, ‘‘ The chief of the three robbers will be rent asunder, and he is called 
° Father of two ears ', because it was he who induced them to do what they did. 
God will chastise the second, and as for the third, who has no intent, then God 
will return to us what he has of camels, and he will be safe ”. 

Events happened as our Shaykh had predicted. He rode to the Wad Nin 
and came to Muhammad b. Bayrük and his brother Dahman and his family, 
and he asked them to return the camels, and he said to them, ‘‘ He who does 
not return them, God will chastise him, and there is no intermediary ". The 
family of the man who was saved came to him, and they gave him his share of 


the camels. They placed him before the Shaykh, and he pardoned him and set -- 


him free. Then the second man, whom God chastised, came, and he made his 
apologies. Our Shaykh said to him, “ If you do not bring what you have taken 
you will most surely perish ". His kinsfolk took a part in his affairs, and they 
collected half of his share for him but they were unable to offer the other half. 
So half of the man dried up and withered and half of the man remained whole 
and healthy. And he lingered for some time in agony, then he died. As for the 
third man, he refused to return his share, and both Muhammad b. Bayrük and 
Dahman and those who were with them were unable to compel him. So our 
Shaykh said to his kinsmen, “ Deliver him to me”. A tribal group from his 
kinsfolk assembled, and they delivered him to the Shaykh but they stipulated 
that he should not die due to a weapon nor due to a cause which was not super- 
natural. He said to them, “Specify to me how you wish him to die ”. They said, 
“ We wish him to be in good health, then that his stomach should burst, and that 
he should die on the spot ". It occurred exactly as they said. Our Shaykh knew 
the time of his death at night, and when he went forth in the morning he 
informed the Qa’id Dahman that the man had died that night, and he said, 
“If he has not died last night then his destruction is none of my doing ”. 
They timed his death and found the matter to be as our Shaykh had said. 
At that time the man had journeyed five days’ distance from that region. 
When our Shaykh left their midst he met a man. The latter told him that 
“ the Father of two ears " had died in a guest tent, and that it came about as 
follows. They offered him food, and he ate of it, then he began to cry out in 
distress and to lament and to cling to the sides of the tent. Then a mighty 
sound as of thunder came out of his stomach, and they were frightened of it, 
and his bowels were scattered, and he died.’ Qurrat al-‘aynayn, 22. 

Verse 11. Mukhtar wuld Hamidun prefers to read subbüh for manbüh in 
the first hemistich. This name is applied to smallpox, since God is invoked by 
subbih quddüs as a protection against it. 

al-manbuh is a synonym for the victim of smallpox, since his fellows shun 
him, and it is as though they bark at him, at a distance, like dogs. 
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Poem 15 
A gaf (verses 1-2), followed by a tal‘a (verses 3-7), in lebtayt et-tàmm. The 
` places referred to in verse 7 are in the region of the Wadi Dar‘a and the 
northern Spanish Sahara. al-harig refers both to the fire and to a place-name 
which suggested itself to the poet. It is an example of tawriya (double entendre) 
in Hassäniya poetry. 

The poet is referring to the most famous punitive miracle recorded by the 
Shaykh's biographers. According to Shaykh Sa'd Büh, in a letter sent to the 
French commander at al-Medhdherdhra, his brother stayed with the Tajakant, 
who, at that time were lords of Tindüf. Shaykh Murabbih Rabbuh says it took 
place in 1276/1859. They advised him to make a sacrifice (4,5) to one of 
the chiefs of that district, so that he would then act as his protector against 
injustice. It was a custom there that an outsider should bring a ewe and that 
he should slaughter it in the house of the chief. The latter would, in turn, 
undertake to protect him and aid him as 1f it were his own person. Shaykh Ma’ 
al-‘Aynayn refused to sacrifice, and he said that he would rely on none save 
God and sacrifice to Him alone. He recited a poem in Classical Arabic on this 
subject. The text, with variations, 18 recorded by both Shaykh Sa'd Buh and 
Shaykh Murabbih Rabbuh : 


‘I heard the people say about the sacrifice, “ Do you consider the physic 
(custom) of men to be right?” No I said to them, “ According to the best 
of guides (?), 

My sacrifice, I think, 1s the true sacrifice. 

I have never sacrificed to human beings, no indeed, 

And it is I who speak thus, so hear its frank utterance. 

~ No, by God, by God Almighty, though I be cast like a thing prostrate into 
Hell. 
But I am one who relies on my Lord, and he who entrusts affairs will reap 
his reward ” (al-wéfir) ’. 
Both ii a iya one inal : 
”» 7 7 ۾‎ , Jye + — + = 
rai أن کون"‎ SE فان‎ E CSI 

‘I heard the people say that the physic (custom) which is in the sacrifice 

will not cause you distress. 

O Lord, it is not possible for me to offer sacrifice, save unto You’ (gaf in 

lebtayt et-tämm). 
#— ‘Then Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn took a she-camel and slaughtered it and 
divided its flesh among the poor, and he said, ‘‘ This is my sacrifice to you, my 
Lord". A party of the Idaw Bilal raided his camels and drove them off. The 


Tajakant were determined to ride after them but he forbade them. Then he 
cursed the robbers, and a fire was set alight in their garments and their hair 
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and their sticks and their rifles, and they repented. They returned his camels 
to him, and then the fire was extinguished.’ 


Poem 16 

A tal‘a (verses 1-17), followed by a second íal'a (verses 18-20), in lebtayt 
ei-tàmm. 

Verse 2. The poet recalls an episode concerning a person called Ibn al-'Anbar. 
* Ànd from among his miracles, may God be pleased with him and bestow 
abundant blessings upon us, by his hand, is what happened to Ibn al-‘Anbar, 
and he was an unbelieving tyrant at that time. He took camels of our Shaykh, 
and the latter told one of the novices about that, saying, may God be pleased 
with him, “ If God wills, he will take nothing belonging to anyone after me ”. 
And what he said, happened. And this is how it came about. The enemy . 
referred to said, “ If what is said about this Shaykh be true, then may the fire 
of hell consume me while I am yet alive. If you say ' the fire of hell will consume 
him in the world to come”, this, in my view, does not count as a warning or 
reproof ". 

Our Shaykh heard about what he said, and he remarked, “ What he has 
mentioned will befall him by the power of God”. It was God's will that a 
man from the people of his territory should take him, and the former dug a pit 
and filled it with fire-wood, and he lit a fire in it, and he started to cut him m 
pieces, limb by limb, and tissue by tissue, saying to him, ‘ This is a part of 
you", as he looked at him, so he threw him into the fire until he utterly 
perished.’ Qurrat al-‘aynayn, 20. 

Verse 13. ‘ayn al-wazra. According to Mukhtar wuld Hämidun, this is a 
unit of cloth measuring some 30 yards. | 

Verse 20. as-stira indicates the hospitality shown to a guest, and it is also 
a place-name. The poet is using the same device as he did in poem 15, verse 7. 


Poem 17 


A fal'a (verses 1-4), in lebtayt et-tàmm. Verses 3 and 4 show the use of 
inversion, syllabic rhythms, and phonemic sonorities. 


Poem 18 
A tal‘a (verses 1-3), in lebtayt et-tamm, with phonemic sonorities. 


Poem 19 
A tal'a (verses 1-3), and a gaf (verses 4-6), in lebtayt et-tàmm. 


Poem 20 

This curious poem is a gäf, in lubb*ayr agilal. According to Mukhtar wuld < 
Hamidun the localities to which the poet refers are in southern Mauritania. 
The poet imagines that they penetrated southwards to a great distance from 
the region of Smara in fear of Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn who was resisting the 
French at that time. 


4 
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Poem 21 
A gaf (verses 1-2), tal‘a 1 (verses 3-6), tal'a 2 (verses 7-15), tal‘a 3 (verses 


` 16-20), in mraymida. 


Poem 22 
À gaf (verses 1-3), followed by a fal‘a (verses 4-11), in the same rhyme as 
the gaf. The form of this poem is irregular, and, in metre, batt khamsa. 


Poem 23 

A tal‘a (hemistichs 1-6), followed by a gäf (hemistichs 7-10), in batt athnayn. 
This poem is an example of tstssqa’, a common type of Hassaniya poem. It is 
among the most original in the whole diwan. 
Poem 24 

A poem of two verses m mzdreg, a rare metre form (a b c a b c). 


Poem 25 
A tal‘a (hemistichs 1-6), followed by a gàf (hemistichs 7-10), in hwaywis. 


Poem 26 
A gaf (verses 1-3), followed by a tal/a (verses 4-8), in lubb"vayr agilal. 


Poem 27 
A gaf (verses 1-2), followed by a fal‘a (verses 3-8), in lubb*ayr agilal, cf. 
Caro Baroja, Estudios saharianos, 290, 303, 320. 


Poem 28 
À tal‘a (verses 1-6), followed by a gaf (verses 7-8), in lubbvayr agilal. The 
localities referred to in this poem are in the Spanish Sahara and were settlements 


~of the Shaykh who built edifices there. Cf. Caro Baroja, Estudios saharsanos, 303. 


Mukhtar wuld Hamidun has suggested that “Imara is a place-name. It may 
alternatively refer to a permanent construction of stone built at Dar Hamra 
ef. Caro Baroja, 299. 


Poem 29 

A gaf of two verses, in lubbvayr intäträrt. 
Poem 30 

A gaf of two verses, in taydtim. 
Poem 31 | 

A gaf of two verses, m lubb*ayr agilal. 


Poem 32 
A gaf of two verses, in lubb*ayr sntatràrt. 


«~ -Poem 33 


A gaf of two verses, in lubbYayr sntätrart. 

For a time al-Maltga (the meeting-place) was the camping place of the 
Shaykh, before he settled at Smära. He left his family there when he journeyed 
to Morocco in 1887. Cf. Caro Baroja, Hstudtos sahartanos, 303. 
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Poem 34 
A tal‘a (verses 1-16), followed by a gaf (verses 17-19), in lebtayt et-tamm. 
A number of geographical terms and expressions are used in this poem, one 
of the most striking in the whole dewan. The places referred to are near the 
830178 al-Hamra’, and it is on the banks of the Wayn Silwan that the ‘ town ' 
of Smära stands. 
The followmg geographical terms are used : 
verse 2: sdergän, plural of aderg indicating a hard flat open stretch of terrain 
without pebbles or vegetation ; 
verse 4: azarän, a stretch of terrain commonly volcanic with small pebbles ; 
verse 11 : shalkha, a small low-lying valley dominated by dunes and sometimes 
marshy and wooded ; 
verse 19 : al-kerban (kurban) or al-karab (sing. karba) are isolated rocky hillocks _ 
in semi-mountainous terrain. 
Poem 35 | 
A poem of 15 verses in the form known as salātu rabbi, invented by the 
scholar and saint Shaykh Muhammad(dh) al-Yadali al-Daymani, where each 
verse consists of short rhyming hemistichs, cf. Kitab al-wasit, 223-6. This type 
of poem is based on a Hassaniya kerza, or ode. Each verse rhymes, and there 18 
an internal rhyme between the first three hemistichs in each verse, except for 
the first two which form a kind of gaf. The poem of al-Yadali is known 
throughout the Sahara. Shaykh Murabbih Rabbuh has himself composed a 


poem in the same pattern, beginning : : 
n حسبى من‎ als ربى عل دوام‎ cJ 
It has 32 verses, with a final repetition of the first verse. Qurrat al-‘aynayn, 11-8, — 


Poem 36 

A gaf of four verses, in lebtayt et-tamm. 

Poem 37 | 

A tal‘a (verses 1-17), followed by a gäf (verses 18-19), in lebtayt et-tamm. 

Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn had a great reputation as a curer of diseases and in 
his knowledge of medicine, cf. Caro Baroja, Estudios saharianos, 322-4. He 
composed several poems on medicine, and certain of his prose works provide 
information of this kind, e.g. Kab jams‘ al-muhimm min asrär al-nikah 
al-multà' im. Shaykh Murabbih Rabbuh records unusual episodes in the life of 
his father which illustrate local beliefs in his power to cure, as in the following 
example. 

* And this is one of his miracles. When he wished to marry one of his wives,? 
and he asked her family, they said to him, “ Willingly, but she has married م‎ 
husbands before you, and they retire from her before they cohabit with her, 
and that is because she is seized with a coma when they lie with her, until 


3 It is reported that Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn married 116 women, cf. Muhammad al-Mukhtar 
al-SüsI, a Ma'eul, rv, 97. 


— 
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they depart from her ". He said to them, “ Never mind, give her to me as my 
wife". So they gave her to him in marriage. He questioned her, and she said 
` to him that something came to her like the wind and overwhelmed her with 
confusion, so that her reason departed. He said to her, “ When such comes, 
then let me know ". When she felt it coming she informed him, and he was 
occupied with his devotions as was his custom. He glanced about, and he saw 
a demon shuddering on the other side of the river (?). He leaped upon it where 
it was, and when he had felled it and had unsheathed his knife in order to 
despatch it, his brother Muhammad said to him, “I will take charge of its 
destruction so that it will not foul you with its blood”. So they destroyed it. 
Our Shaykh said that its horn was the size of his staff, and the latter was approxi- 
mately ten spans of the hand. Then he turned to his wife and said to her, 
“ Arise, no harm will come to you ". And she was among the most honoured 
of his wives.’ Qurrat al-‘aynayn, 57. 


Poem 38 
A gaf of four verses, in lubb*ayr agilal. 


Poem 39 
A gaf of two verses, in lubb*ayr agildl. 


Poem 40 

A gàf (verses 1-2), tal‘a 1 (verses 3-8), fal‘a 2 (verses 9-12), fala 3 (verses 
13-17), tal‘a 4 (verses 18-21), in lebtayt et-tàmm. 
Poem 41 

A gàf (verses 1-2), followed by a fal‘a (verses 3-7), in lebtayt et-tàmm. 
~ Verse D. According to Mukhtar wuld Hamidun a msrag (pl. amrds) 1s a 
talisman made from two square-shaped shells. These are threaded together 
with skin and are hung around the neck of a youth, one at his throat and the 
other at his shoulder. 


Poem 42 

A gaf (verses 1-3), fal'a 1 (verses 4-6), tal'a 2 (verses 7-10), fal‘a 3 (verses 
11-13), tal'a 4 (verses 14-16), lebtayt et-tàmm. 
Poem 43 

A gäf of four verses, in lubb*ayr wntatrart. 
Poem 44 

A gaf of four verses, in lubbvayr intäträrt. 
Poem 45 

A gaf (verses 1-2), fala 1 (verses 3-7), tal‘a 2 (verses 8-11), fal'a 3 (verses 
12-15), tal‘a 4 (verses 16-20), tal'a 5 (verses 21-24), in lubbvayr agilal. 
Poem 46 

A gaf (verses 1-2), tal‘a 1 (verses 3-5), tal'a 2 (verses 6-9), fala 3 (verses 
10-15), fal‘a 4 (verses 16-24), fal‘a 5 (verses 25-29), in lubbvayr agtlal. 
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Verse 13. Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn was renowned for his power to control 
the rains as is shown by an example quoted by Shaykh Murabbih Rabbuh. 

‘It has been told by more than one, and the quotation here is from Shaykh 
Muhammad al-‘Aqib b. al-Shaykh Sayyid ‘Ali b. Mayabi in his book Majma‘ 
al-bahrayn ‘ala karümát shaykhind al-shaykh Ma al-‘Aynayn, he said, “ Among 
those things which our Shaykh personally told us after the noon prayer in the 
year 1311/1893, in the Saqiya al-Hamra’ was about a great event which 
befell him in the matter of the famous rain which it is said covered the land from 
our territory as far as Mecca and Medina and elsewhere in the year 1307/1890. 
The valley of the Sšqiya al-Hamra’ was in torrential flood because of that rain, 
and the trees were carried away in it, and it filled the whole land. This flood 
occurred at the same time as the journey of our Shaykh’s kinsfolk. It covered 
their pupils, their slaves, their books, and their camels, and what they had of 
baggage and effects, and they were sure that they would be drowned and 
destroyed. The people cried out in desperation and betook themselves to our 
Shaykh. They were saved from it by God’s grace, and he said to us that he was 
mirrored in it as an awesome desert, and that it swallowed up the water, and 
that he stayed over twenty days, reflected, drinking up the water from the 
valley as the flood came out of it on the right hand and on the left, yet in spite 
of that he prayed and carried on his customary affairs”. Qurrat al-‘aynayn, 32. 

Verses 20-21. For references to the wird of Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn and of 
the ‘Ayniya fraternity, cf. Caro Baroja, Estudios saharianos, 298. 

Verse 24. The poet may be referring to the great, but uncompleted mosque 
at Smara, since mosques of note are very rare in this region (cf. Caro Baroja, 
op. cit., 315-16, ° Las dos grandes obras de Smara son la qasba y la mezquita ’). 


A visit I made to Smara and the Saqiya al-Hamra’ in 1962 confirmed my -. 


impression that this was a unique monument, built by its founder to impress 
the nomads. 


Poem 47 

A (al'a (verses 1-4), followed by a gaf (verses 5-7), in lebtayt en-nàges. 
Poem 48 

A gaf of two verses, in lubbvayr «ntafrart. 
Poem 49 

A gaf of two verses, in lubb’ayr agildl. 


Poem 50 
À gaf (verses 1-2), tal‘a 1 (verses 3-13), tal‘a 2 (verses 14-18), fal'a 3 (verses 
19-24), iala 4 (verses 25-28), in lebtayt et-tàmm. 


Poem 51 ae 
À gaf (verses 1~2), tal‘a 1 (verses 3-5), tal‘a 2 (verses 6-9), in lebtayt et-tamm. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


THE SPEECH OF GOD 
A TRACT OF THE EIGHTH/FOURTEENTH CENTURY : 
(PLATE I) 


This tract is an answer to Hanbali claims ; it is badly arranged with much 
repetition and there are no new ideas in it. It is an example of theological 
controversy at a low level of intelligence. A summary will show the conclusions 
reached by Muslims about the speech of God. 


f. 2a. The speech of God is mental (nafst, nafsäni), is not a form of will or 
_ knowledge, is one with five modalities which can all be reduced to report 
or statement. 

f. 2b. Views of the Mu‘tazilis and Karramis. 

f. 9a. The Hanbalis ; the temporal sequence of sounds occurs only in human 
speech ; arguments for and against speech being one or many. 

f. 3b. Ghair is-ambiguous ; e.g. one brick is other than a second and is also 
other than its colour. God’s attributes are not God but are divine. 

f. 4a. Quran stands for two things, the text on the Tablet and that in 
books. That it inheres in the reciter is worse than the Christian doctrine that 
Jesus Christ is the Word of God. The Hanbalis say that this double meaning 
implies two Qur’ans 

f. 4b. God’s statements and commands are realities which are not the same 
as His will and knowledge. 

~ £ 5a. The Qur'ànis only what is on the Tablet or has been given to prophets 
by inspiration. 

f. bb. The Hanbali wanted proof that there was mental speech and the 
Ash‘ari that the Qur’an was nothing more than words; they were at cross- 
purposes. We agree that the Qur'an which reports mental speech is words but 
the eternal nature of 1t is something different. 

f. 6a. To say that sound is the clash of two bodies is to misunderstand 
al-Ash’ari and does not help the Hanbalis. When they say ‘ all Muslims’ they 
mean ‘all Hanbalis ’. 

f. 6b, What is read is the Qur'àn; the speech in it is, (i) the idea (mana) 
in God and (ii) the book. 

f. Ta. Al-Ash‘ari says that the speech of God is one, undivided, and may 
be in any language. If this is true, the whole revelation, Torah, Gospel, and 
Quran was made to Moses. God's speech has no beginning, no end, and is 

.- not words. 
f. Tb. The vocabulary of revelation varies with the period. 


1 The instigator of the tract (BM Or. 11879), Muhammad Beg al-Nasiri al-Ashrafi, and the 
writer Abi Muhammad ‘Abdullah have not been identified. A scholar of this namo is mentioned 
in Ibn Taghribirdi, rr, 244 
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f. 8a. Speech abides m God, the expressions (ara) are made known to 
men. The Hanbalis say that, if His speech is one, the whole Qur'an is in one 
verse and that one is Qur'an, Gospel, and Torah. The answer to this is that 
revealed books are words which, as words, are not on the Tablet. 


سم الله الرحمن الرحيم وبه التوفيق والعصمة. 
قال شيخنا الشيخ الاماء العام العلامة المحقى المدقق اوحد زمانه وفريد عصره 
وأوانه السيد الشريف الحبيب النسيب حال الاسلام والمسلمين ابو محمد عبدالله 
امتع الله تعالى بطول حياته ونفع بفضائله 
الحمد لله الكريم بالالاء العظيم بالكبرياء المتعالى بعلو هوية صمديته عن SA‏ 
والاجزاء. المنتزح بسموة سرمديته عن مشاكلة الاشباه ومائلة الاشياء والصلوة 
والسلام على رسوله محمد el‏ الانبياء وعلى آله وصعبه الاصفياء. 
وبعد وقد سالنى المقر الشريف العالى المولوى الاميرى الكبيرى السيدى الالى 
ce as‏ الناصرى محمد بلك الاشرق ان ابين ما ف الرسالة الحنبلية من الصواب | 
28 فشرعت فيه بعون الله تعالى متوكل عليه واقول قبل الشروع فى نقد كلام الاشعرى 
والحنبل ينبغى أن ابين مذاهب اهل الشرع ف هذه المسئالة من J^‏ السنة 
والمعتزلة ALLL,‏ والكرامية. 
اما اصحابنا فقد قالوا انه تعالى متكل بالكلام النفسى وهو معنى مغاير للارادة 
di‏ وهو قديم واحد ومع كونه oly‏ امر ونبى وخبر واستحباب ونداء. 
pasty‏ الكلام e‏ الى حرف واحد وهو أن الكلام كله خبر OY‏ الامر ale‏ 
تعريف احبر انه لو فعله لصار مستحقا للمدح ولو تركه لصار مستحقا للدم 
وكذلك القول فى النهبى وغيره واذا كان يرجع الكل الى شي ء واحد وهو M‏ 
قولنا كلام الله تعالى واحد مثلا اذا اراد الانسان ان dus‏ «اسقنى الماء» وانه قبل 
2b‏ التلفظ بهذا اللفظ جد فى نفسه | اقتضاء ذلك الفعل وحفيقة ذلك الاقتضاء مغاير 
لذلك اللفظ لان صفته لا تتبدل باختلاف الازمنة والامكنة واللفظ الدال عليه 
يختلف باختلافها لان ذلك اللفظ دليل على ذلك Gall‏ القام بالنفس والدليل 
غير المدلول. هذا فى الامر وكذلك RU‏ فى الحبر الذهنى فانه حك (gad‏ واسناد 
عقلى مغاير للارادة dally‏ واما المعتزلة MUS‏ ان الله تعالى اذا اراد شيثا او كره 
شا خلق هذه الاصوات المخصوصة ف جسم من الاجسام Ji‏ هذه ce Yi‏ 
على كونه تعالى مريدا لذلك «o!‏ او كارها له او حا C$‏ به GIL‏ اوبالاثيات. 
واما الكرامية فيقولون ان الله تعالى يخلق الحروف والاصوات ف ذاته وهذا يرجع 
الى كونه dis‏ يجوز ان Ye DR‏ للحوادث وهو باطل. 
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ls‏ قالوا كلام الله ليس الا هذه الحروف والاصوات وهى قديمة ازلية. 
قوله براءة الاشعرى JU‏ اذا قلت ان all‏ تعالى dS‏ بحروف lb‏ تكلم ويسم الل 
فالباء تسبق السين والسين تسبق di‏ وكل شيء مسبوق محلوق. 

قال e jb TNT‏ هذا TS does‏ عخارج وادوات ولا يتمكن من 





E tob حرف > يفرغ من حرف ولله تعالى لا يوصف بهذا ولا‎ er 


ی حقه. 

dan Y الاشعرى فيلزم التعدد والقديم‎ JU 

قال الحنبلى فيلزمك السمع والبصر والكلام سائر الصفات Lib‏ قديعمة متعددة. 
قال الاشعرى بل ھی شي * وأحد. 

فقال الحنبلى فقل ان الحروف كلها شيء واحد. 

اقول قوله «ولا يلزم التعاقب فى حقه» فمنوع لانه ان تکل :الله ede. dl‏ 


3a 


Sb‏ الحروف دفعة لم حصل منها هذه | المتكلمات الى نسمعها لان الى نسمعها حروف 


متعاقبة فحينشذ لا يكون هذا القرآن المسموع JS ST us‏ الله سبحانه oly,‏ 
الحروف على التعاقب فلا انقضى الاول كان محدثا لان ما ثبت عدمه امتنع قدمه 
قوله «فيلزمك السمع والبصر الى لغيره» هذا اعتراض على الاشعرى OB‏ اهل 
السنة del Ly‏ قائلون ان الله تعالى die‏ بالعلم قادر بالقدرة ومريد بالارادة des‏ 
هذا Gh‏ الصفات ويثبتون صفات زائدة على ald‏ تعالى olay‏ الصفات موجودات 
مغايرة لذاته. 

اعترض عليهم ان يكون هذا قولا بقدماء متغايرة. 

واجابوا بأن الصفة مع الذات لاهو ولا غيره واستبعد امخالفون ذلك ولكن هذا 
البحث لفظى لانا نقول ان عنيم بالغيرين كل شيئين مستقلين بالذات والحقيقة 


aig‏ » ان الذات والصفة | غيران بهذا التفسير وان عنيم بالغيرين كل شيئين 


سواء UIT‏ مستقلين او كان احدهما صفة Vy‏ موصوفا فلا ds‏ ان cU‏ 
Ok‏ متغايرين قديمين بهذا التفسير باطل والنزاع ما وقع الا فيه. قوله فقل ان 
الحروف كلها شي ء واحد. 

اقول لا شك فى تعدد الحروف OY‏ صفة كل واحد متغايرة ira‏ لحقيقة الآخر ولو 
كانت هذه الحروف والاصوات Aa‏ باستنا سفة J Ju q‏ ان تكن Aic,‏ 
du‏ حالة فى ذات كل واحد من الناس. ثم ان النصارى adde‏ ا 
eee E‏ سنت هذا 
الحلول فى حق كل واحد من الناس كان كفره اغلظ من كفر النصارى. 
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4b‏ قوله قال الحنبلى فهذا القرآن الثانى ما الدليل على وجوده فان | الله dis‏ ما ذ كر 
U‏ الا قرآنا واحدا وهو هذه السور الى قلم انتم والمعتزلة Gé We‏ بقدمها. 
اقول الدليل على أن الله تعالى موصوف بكلام النفس هو ماثبت Lie‏ بالتواتر 
الظاهر من c‏ الانبياء ومن الرسول عليه eres‏ الصلاة والسلام انه تعالى ^ عياده 
بكذا ونباهم عن كدا واخبرهم بكذا. ولا ثبت بالمعجزات صدق الانبياء والرسول 
عليهم السلام وجب القطع بكونه تعالى آمرا ناهيا Lee‏ وهذا الامر والنهى Eh‏ 
اما ان يكون من باب BUY‏ والعبارات او من باب GLI‏ والمعانى. فان كان 
الاول قتلك BLIY‏ ولعبارات لا بد ان تكوت Zi‏ على المعانى والمدلولات. 
ومدلولات هذه العبارات فى حق الله تعالى اما ان تكون هى الارادات والاعتقادات 

Lely ba‏ ان تكون معنى مغايرا LE‏ والاول باطل لان | الامر قد يوجد بدون الارادة 
abs‏ قد يوجد بدون الاعتقاد. وثبت أن مدلولات هذه العبارات فى حق الله 
تعالى معنى وراء الاعتقاد والارادة وثبت انه موصوف (ac‏ حقيق هو مدلول 
قوله a fable‏ وهو مغاير لارادته وانه موصوف ont‏ حقيق هو مدلول قوله والحمد «al‏ 
وهو مغاير لعلمه وحن نسمى هذا Gall‏ يالامر الحقيق El‏ الحقيق وهو المطلوب. 
قوله e‏ يلزمكم ان تقولوا ان gall‏ من القرآن بالعجمية قرآن لانه مود للمعنى القديم. 
اقول لا Lab‏ هذا لان نقول انما يكون قرآنا اذا pal‏ الله تعالى OL‏ يكتبه fall‏ فى 
"M c A‏ الله تعالى جبريل عليه السلام التعبير عنه ليوصله الى نبيه صلعم 

| de هذه الاصوات المخصوصة‎ Gl أو اذا اراد الله تعالى شيئا او كره شيئا‎ 5b 
او الاثبات ولا‎ QoL كونه تعالى مريدا لذلك الشيء المعين او كارها او حا كا‎ 
At JÚ ازم من ذلك ما‎ 
قوله قال الاشعرى انما الدليل على ان القرآن حروف.‎ 
اقول قد ترك الاشعرى طريقات البحث وعدل عن وظيفة المناظرة لان الحنبل‎ 
de طلب منه الدليل على وجود الكلام النفسبى وهو طلب منه فى جوابه الدليل‎ 
ان القرآن حروف ونحن نسلمه ان القرآن المعتبر عن الكلام التفسى حروف.‎ 
Se قوله فلم ينكر‎ di وما علمناه الشعر‎ diu قال الله‎ (Lt قوله قال‎ 
الاشعرى وليس هذا وظيفته‎ led اقول تصدى الحنبلى‎ (Qur'àn xxxvi, 69) 
ومع ذلك نحن نصرف كل تلك الوجوه المذكورة فى قول الحنبلى الى هذه الحروف‎ 

ب 68 والاصوات ولا ¿u‏ فى ذلك وانما ندعى pus‏ القرآن ge‏ حر فكان 

كل | هذه الشبه على نى القرآن بذلك المعنى ساقطا عن gU le‏ 
قوله MU ob‏ فالحروف لايكون الا LAS‏ 7 وادوات والصوت لا يكون الا من 
احراق بين جرمين : 
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قلنا الحواب عنه من وجوه ثلاثة اقول هذا الاعتراض افترى Lidl‏ على $e UNI‏ 
Vis‏ ¥ هم بصدد هذا الاعتراض ولا يفيدهم هذا الاعتراض 
قوله جمع المسلمون على ان هذه السور ولابات هی القرآن ls cul‏ كر 
| 
ar‏ ان كان eh 4,2 ob kl‏ المسلمون» LULI‏ فلا tule ee‏ احماعها وان 
كان المراد - جميع المسلمين من طوائف اهل الاملام فلا تسر نهم اجمعوا على ol‏ 
هذه السور "d‏ ھی el oV al‏ 
قوله وعند الاشعرية ان القرآن غير الكتاب وقد كذبهم الله تعالى بقوله احم 
6b‏ والكتاب المبين لما جعلناه قرآنا | عربيا» )1 (Qur'an xum,‏ اقول هذا افتراء على . 
الاشاعرة فإن عندهم القرآن هو الكتاب. قوله ثبت ان المقروء هو كلام الله تعالى 
cu‏ ان السور والآيات كلام الله تعالى واقروا ah‏ المسموع ولا يسمع الا ذلك 
lb‏ ثبت ان هذه السور هى القرآن بالاحماع والنصوص وقد قالوا انها le‏ فقد 
Gt MU‏ القرآن وهذا قول المتعزلة والله jus‏ اخبر ان القرآن ى كتاب مكنون 
aly! (Qur'an cvr, 7)‏ الفائحة وآخره قل اعوذ برب الناس. 
اقول كلام الله تعالى يطلق على المعنى ela‏ بذاته fey‏ ما اوله الفاتحة وآخره قل 
اعوذ برب الناس ولا يلزم من دلائله الا ان هذه السور هى القرآن بالمعنى JUI‏ , 
لا بالمعنى الاول وانه Ge‏ عندهم كما انه Ge‏ عند المعتزلة ولا يلزم de‏ 
فساد قوله. ~ 
Ta‏ وزعم الاشعرية ان كلام | الله تعالى شيء واحد لا يتجزأ ولا يتبعض ولا يتعدد 
,5 له Wy ET di‏ عو Vy CLT Sy oye‏ خرو Vo Caen Sh‏ 
عجمى ولا تدخله اللغات ثم يقرون بانه منزل على الانبياء صلوات الله de‏ 
وسلامه وانه يقرأ ويسمع ويكتب وهذا تلاعب وتناقض فانه اذا قال هو شي ء Joly‏ 
لا يتبعض d‏ م ان OS‏ قد انزل بکل كلام الله على gaye‏ صلعم حين Jj!‏ 
عليه التورية فيكون قد انزل عليه التورية والانجيل والقرآن والزبور وصحف ابواهيم. 
اقول على ما بينت ان كلامه القائم بذاته شيء واحد وهم لا يقرون بانه de dli‏ 
رسول الله صلعم لان الانتقال عليه محال وان المتجزأ هو القرآن بالمعنى الثانى فلا 
e ib Tb‏ التلاعب ولا التناقض بل التلاعب ينبغى ان يكون 
الاشعرية وشنع oib pple‏ الاشياء الظاهرة الفساد. 
وقوله فيلزم ان يكون قد انزل كل كلام الله على موسى عليه السلام حين انزل 
عليه التورية ظاهر الفساد لان العبارات عن ذلك eld gall‏ بالنفس ake‏ 





bcm 
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باعتبار الازمنة والامكنة ولا يلزم من تعدد العبارات واختلافها تعدد ذلك المعى 
el‏ بذاته تعالی كما انه لا يلزم من تعدد المعلومات تعدد علمه. 
عناية ما فى الباب. تعلق علمه القديم بالمعلومات غير المتناهية. قوله فيكون قد 
شارك الله تعالى فى de‏ الغيب des‏ ما فى نفس الله Ces di‏ ان يكون V‏ 
صلعم لما انزل عليه AT‏ قد انزل عبليه القرآن AS‏ 

8a‏ اقول obo‏ الله من اين | يازم هذا eh KG‏ ذلك لوكان المنزل ege‏ هذا 
etal call‏ بذاته وهو محال كا عرفت Jall Ul‏ هو العبارات الدالة عليه. 
قوله ثم لا احلو اما ان يكوت القرآن والتورية وغيرهما من كتب الله تعالى كلام 
| الله او كلام غيره فن كانت كلام الله تعالى وهو شيء واحد وجب ان يكون 
التورية هى القرآن والانجيل thy‏ الكتب ومن حفظ AT‏ من القران ومن كتب 
21 منه قد كتب كلام الله وهذا ما ينطق به غافل. 
اقول العاقل لا ينطق ke‏ قال هذا الغافل. لان dus‏ القرآن والتورية وغيرهما من 
كتب الله تعالى كلام الله تعالى بالمعنى الثانى لا بالمعنى EU‏ بذاته ولا يلزم ان 
تكون التوربة هى القرآن لان كلامه ake GUI gall‏ باختلاف الازمنة 
والامكنة. 

8b‏ قوله فقد aale MU‏ وقوهم القرآن غير مخلوق تلاعب بعقومم. | اقول انت متلاعب 
بعقلك لان الخلوق عندهم هو المركب من هذه الحروف لا etl‏ بذاته والجواب 
كل بعون الله تعالى وحسن توفيقه وصلوته على نبيه محمد aly‏ وصحبه وسلامه وهو 
حسبنا ونعم الوكيل. ذلك لاربع بقين من شر ربيع الاحر من سنة ست وستين 
Ans‏ 


A. S. TRITTON 


THE DIARIES OF KING CHULALONGKORN? 


More than 40 years ago, the private libraries built up by Kings Chulalong- 
korn (1868-1910) and Vajiravudh (1910-25) were handed over by King 
Prajadhipok to the National Library of Thailand; and included in this gift 
were 10 large volumes containing a typewritten transcript of manuscript 
diaries of Chulalongkorn which had been made for Vajiravudh in 1917. After 
the abolition of the absolute monarchy in 1932, the Thai Fine Arts Department, 
created to take charge of the National Library and associated institutions, 


1 King Chulalongkorn: Ohotmashét phrardichakit réiwan WANNIUIMAWIETIUAITIOI WIE 


d o 
nnilumeummnonsiqnvennandiogn). 24 vols Bangkok: privately printed, 
1933-65. 
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began to offer to inquirers seeking books to publish for free distribution at 
the cremations of their relatives and friends portions of these diaries, the size 

ofthe portion tailored to meet their budgets for this purpose. The first portion, 
of 74 printed pages, was distributed to guests at the cremation of Princess 
Arunawadi, a daughter of King Mongkut, in 1933. Nineteen parts were so 
published before the second World War, followed by volumes in 1944 and 
1946; but it was not until the early 1960’s that the project was resumed 
and the final volumes published, one in 1963 and two in 1965, the twenty- 
fourth and final volume appearing for the cremation of mom thao Chongkonni 
Watthanawong, a grand-daughter of King Chulalongkorn. 

At the time the publication of this series was undertaken, the officials of 

the National Library viewed these royal diaries as unique, for no other were 

. known of any previous Thai monarch. Since that date, two accordion-folded 
‘black books’ containing royal diaries have been discovered which would 
indicate that King Chulalongkorn’s diaries were not a radical innovation so 
typical of the man that king was in so many other ways, but rather an 
institutionalized fixture in the king’s daily routine; perhaps dictated to a 
scribe at his command, but more likely compiled by a scribe whose duty this 
was, in the same manner as the Court Astrologers noted significant events as 
they occurred. Evidence of this fact comes from the volume published under 
the title Chotmaihat phraratchakit taiwan ph.s. 2411 (plat ratchakän thi 4-ton 
ratchakdn thi 5) ‘ Royal diary, 1865-9 (end of the Fourth Reign—beginning of the 
Fifth Reign)’ in May 1965, which, without a break, spans the transition from 
the reign of King Mongkut to that of his son. The second of these folding 
books was published 20 years ago in the journal of the Fine Arts Department, 

~ Wärasän Sinlapakon, u, 3-4, 1948. It picks up the record at precisely the 
point where the previous volume stopped, on 12 November 1868, and continues 
it to 17 August 1870, with a break from 6 June to 13 August 1869. These two 
“black book’ diaries were painstakingly edited by Yim Panthayangkin, 
whose footnotes identify men mentioned only by their titles and explain 
obscure words and expressions. 

King Chulalongkorn’s diaries—that is, the portions included within the 
numbered series of volumes, and of which the transcript was made in 1917— 
begin on 15 March 1877, and continue to 31 December 1887, with three gaps : 
23 March 1879-10 March 1880, the entire year 1882, and 19 October 1884— 
15 March 1885. (These gaps reproduce gaps in the transcript, and are due 
neither to the king’s failure to keep a diary during these periods, nor to decisions 
to withhold certain portions of the diary from public view.) As argued 
convincingly m the preface to each of the volumes, the diaries may quite 

3—properly be attributed to King Chulalongkorn himself, altho igh this contention 
requires some demonstration. To p. 19 of vol. v, the events of court life are 
related in colloquial speech, which would have been unthinkable for anyone 
but the king. In this portion, the king referred to members of the royal family 
by their nicknames or personal names, as opposed to their titles, and wrote 
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of his own activities in an informal manner: e.g. ‘ Signed one order and three 
* sanctions ” ’, and ‘ At mid-day [I] ordered the execution of a bandit who 
had stolen cattle in müang Non [thaburi]’, and, further, ‘Appeared in 
audience and there was no business’ (v, 14). Abruptly, on p. 19 of vol. v, 
the style of the narrative changes, to be set in the idiom of the formal court 
language (rachasap/rajasabda). However, through all the remaining 19 
volumes, it is readily apparent that the record is from the mouth, if not the 
hand, of the king. The style is identical with the earlier portion, with the 
simple substitution of rächäsap where appropriate, generally a word at a time. 
On a few occasions, the scribe to whom the king must have dictated his diary 
slipped, and retained a vernacular expression where a court expression was 
required or neglected to substitute a title for a personal name (e.g. xvi, 213). 
Thus although these later volumes read very much like the ' black book’ 
diaries published separately, they bear one important distinguishing feature : 
while the ‘ black book’ diaries seem an impersonal observer's account of the 
king’s activities, the later volumes are very much the king’s own record of a 
long period of his reign. 

Although the diaries record virtually nothing by way of the king’s personal 
reactions to the events he recorded and thus shed little light on him as an 
individual, their value to the historian of the period is incalculable. Their 
value derives as much from the nature of the record itself as from the context 
of historical sources in which they are set. The archival records for the history 
of the period 1868-<c. 1889 are limited, a considerable quantity having been 
destroyed by fire in 1960. The ‘ Government Gazette’ (Ratchakitthanubeksa) 
was not published during the years 1879-88; and it seems something more 


than fortuitous that the diaries cover this particular period so well. They are, - 


of course, incomplete, recording as they do only the king’s public business. 
By far the greatest amount of space is taken up with recording the business 
brought before the king in formal audiences, while informal audiences are 
only indicated and not described (e.g. “Went up to office and talked until 
past eight p.m., then retired’, xxiv, 4). This is thus an official diary, and not 
a personal one. None the less, the information these volumes contain is almost 
totally unavailable in any other form. For example, there are numerous 
reports in the final volume concerning events in Laos which are vitally important 
in supplementing the information provided by Pavie and McCarthy concerning 
the sack of Luang Prabang by Yunnanese bandits in 1887. There is a wealth 
of information on provincial administration and taxation, as each formal 
letter from the provinces was brought before the king in public audience. 
When the southern province of Nakhğn Si Thammarat (Ligor) conducted a 
census of its Chinese population in 1887 and collected a head tax from Chinese 
males, the results were communicated to Bangkok (p. 49). When counterfeiters 
and cattle rustlers were caught in the province of Phichai, the matter was 
reported to Bangkok and recorded (pp. 10-11). For page after page, and 
volume after volume, the evidence mounts up to present a picture of the 
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workings of Thai government prior to administrative reform (1892) which is 

unrivalled by any other published source. 
^ There are two major defects of King Chulalongkorn’s diaries as historical 
records, neither of which stems-from the sources themselves. First, each 
volume necessarily was published hurriedly, against the deadline set by a 
cremation ceremony. Not one of the 24 volumes has received even a minimum 
of editorial attention, unlike the ‘ black book’ diaries ; and none has an index. 
Individuals appear only under their titles or nicknames, and not under their 
personal names, and there are no cross-references to other published collections 
of documents. Many readers, no less Thai than farang, will have difficulty m 
identifying individuals, as well as in deciphering the English words in Thai 
script which the king was so fond ‘of using; and all readers would find the 
volumes easier to use if all dates were converted to their Gregorian equivalents. 
Secondly, the manner in which the diaries were published, in small editions 
for private distribution, has resulted in complete sets being extremely rare, 
only one complete set bemg known to exist outside Thailand, and that in a 
private library. One would hope that, eventually, both these difficulties 
might be solved together, by the commercial or governmental publication of 
the complete set, fully edited. To state this is not to belittle the labours of those 
who have worked so hard to persuade private individuals to publish the volumes 
of the first edition. In bringing to completion this monumental project the 
Fine Arts Department has contributed to the study of Thai history a primary 
source as important as it is unique among the riches of Thai historical literature. 
Certainly urgent is the need for a re-evaluation of the reign of King Chulalong- 
korn, the centenary of whose accession to the throne is celebrated this year. 
~ His ‘ royal diaries ’ will prove indispensable in the undertaking of that task. 


DAVID K. WYATT 
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BARBARA Levick: Roman colomes in 
southern Asta Minor. xvi, 256 pp., 
6 plates, 2 maps. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1967. TOs. 


This book is concerned with the six 
‘ Pisidian ' colonies founded by Augustus. The 
opening chapters sketch in the background. 
The purpose and placing of Roman colonial 
settlements abroad is briefly outlined. The 
geography of southern Anatolia, its routes and 
history under Hellenistic Greek and earlier 
Roman governments are considered next. 
After the fall of the last Hellenistic monarchy, 
the Romans took responsibility for southern 
Asia Minor, and at first included it in the new 
and unwieldy province of Cilicia. In 39 8.0., 
however, in accordance with a system widely 
used. in Asia Minor, the area was handed over 
to local ‘client’ kings, one of whom was 
Amyntas. The latter extended his kingdom 
over Galatia and areas to the south and south- 
west of it. On Amyntas’ death in 26 B.C., 
Augustus turned Galatia into a large province 
and ringed the Pisidian area, the home of 
fierce mountain tribesmen, with six colonies of 
veteran soldiers. Later, Augustus followed up 
these foundations with the construction of the 
Via Sebaste and other roads, and with a war 
of subjugation to pacify the troublesome 
Homanadenses. From the fifth chapter 
onwards, the author turns to the colonies 
themselves. The purpose of each is considered, 
and the size of each town and the extent of its 
territory are estimated ; the colonies emerge as 
modest in both the latter respects. Most of the 
first colonists of these lonely towns originated 
in Italy; at Pisidian Antioch, many of them 
came from Etruria, as family names, recorded 
on local inscriptions, indicate. With the 
colonies established, the author concentrates 
on elucidating information from insoriptions 
and coins, as other evidence is not plentiful. 
As regards local government, Roman practice 
was so variable that parallels from other 
provinces have little value. At Antioch, the 
Greek citizens of the previously existing polis 
seem to have been given Roman citizenship and 
absorbed into the new community ; the native 
population, however, remained long without 
this and other privileges, and was only gradu- 
ally assimilated. The town was divided up into 
wards which bore names reminiscent of those 
at Rome itself (including one named, strangely, 
after a Roman ward of notoriously evil repute). 
Both the divisions of the citizens into ' tribes ° 
and the organs of government were based on 


Roman models. A local senate, two chief 
magistrates who also acted periodically as 
censors, the usual minor magistrates, and 
certain honorific titles and positions conferred 
on public benefactors are all recorded in 
inscriptions. Local temples, priesthoods, and 
games are also mentioned ; the Italian element 
predominates in all these offices, and this 
predominance was obviously maintained by the 
Italian aristocracies of the towns. Estimates of 
the population of each colony and how much 
land was allotted to each citizen follow, 
together with a review of agriculture, products, 
and economics. 

Miss Levick continues with an examination 
of how far Orientals of birth and wealth in 
general, and then those from Pisidian Antioch 
in particular, entered imperial affairs at Rome, 
overcoming Roman prejudices against them, 
or at least became members of the equestrian 
class of Roman citizens. Antioch kept up 
relations with other cities of Asia Minor, 
including Ancyra, Pergamum, and Ephesus. 
Finally, the author turns to the period of the 
decline of Italian culture, and indeed of the 
colonies themselves, particularly in the third 
century A.D. Discounting the evidence of 
sculpture (and, without a word, of architecture) 
as too difficult to interpret, she again uses coins 
and inscriptions alone to follow the regress of 
Romanization, for which her criterion is the 
use of the Latin language. The main mass of 
evidence was found at Antioch, and illustrates 
the increasing replacement of Latin by Greek 
for both official and private purposes. Lastly, 
the later history of the colonies is sketched, 
from the end of their function as colonies under 
the reorganization of Diocletian through the 
Byzantine period until the Turkish conquest, 
after which they dwindled into villages or 
were abandoned entirely. Their task, to hold 
the Pisidian area for Rome and to familiarize 
ite inhabitants with Roman oulture, was long 
since done. 

A series of appendixes deals with specific 
problems, notably the date of the creation of 
the province of Galatia, and of the colonies at 
Lystra, Germe, and Ninica; the Homana- 
densian War; and the question of how much 
property was owned in Asia Minor by the 
imperial family. 

One may be disappointed that the author has 
restricted herself so severely. The colonies are 
viewed from a rigorously Roman standpoint, 
and ons that is primarily political and linguistio 
only, although this latter limitation is not 
implied in the title. The plates are mostly 
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disappointing, and one would have welcomed 
drawings of important inscriptions and coins 
as text figures, which are not expensive to 
include. But maps, bibliography, and index 
are comprehensive and helpful. Turkish and 
other names are correctly spelled throughout, 
and misprinte are few (e.g. p. 68, 1. 29, ‘ the 
their’). Within the limits that the author has 
set herself, the book provides a usefal oontribu- 
tion to the study of Roman colonization. 


MALCOLM A. R. COLLEDGE 


S. A. BoNEBAKKER : Some early defini- 
tions of the tawriya and Safadi’s 
Fadd alz%tam ‘an at-tawriya wal 
ishizdim. (Publications in Near and 
Middle East Studies, Columbia Uni- 

e Series A, vir.) 112 pp., front. 

The Hague, Paris: Mouton and Co., 

1966. Guilders 24. 


This short book is described as ‘the first 
atudy in English and one of the few in any 
modern language of the tawriya, a term of 
Arabic rhetoric that means '' disguising ’’ and 
involves the use of a word in & context that 
allows a double meaning when only one 
meaning is intended’. But the scope of the 
author is much wider than this. He has based 
his study of the iawriya and other figures of 
speech on al-Safadi’s own unedited manuscript, 
Fagq al-khitim, now in the Köprülü library in 
Istanbul. Professor Bonebakker has pursued 
his researches over a number of years. He had 
wished to refer to the most recent published 
material on the (awriya, but he found it 
impossible to postpone the publication of his 
study. In any event, the interest and value of 
the material he had gathered together is such 
that a further delay in publication would 
hardly have been justified. It is an under- 
statement to summarize his book as ‘ a study 
of an important aspect of Arabic literary 
criticism °, of interest to ‘all students of 
literary Arabic who wish to explore the 
subtletiea of this rich idiom’. In fact it is 
imperative on every student of Arabic, 
whether Arabist, degree student, or the non- 
specialist interested in the uses of figures of 
speech in widely differing languages, to be 
acquainted with the tawriya and ite sisters, 
since without such familiarity, nuances of 
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meaning are inevitably missed, passages are 
liable to be mistransiated, and the inexhaus- 
tible richness and flexibility of Arabic vocabu- 
lary hardly to be appreciated. 

A study of this subject is not simply the 
concern of the Classicist or the connoisseur of 
Oriental poetry in diwdns and their commen- 
taries. The subject transcends both poetry and 
prose. An example of fawjrh in a poem 
furnished by the author on p. 21! is matohed in 
prose, for example, by al-J&hiz in his Kitab 
aLiarbi‘ wa ’l-tadwir where, in his satirical vein, 
he ridicules his correspondent Ahmad b. 
‘Abd al-Wahhäb.%3% Furthermore, there are 
innumerable examples of tawriya in popular 
colloquial poetry and malhün in the Arabic- 
speaking world, and many poems of this type 
rely solely on this device in order to achieve 
their effect on an unsophisticated audience, 
who, nevertheless, can quickly grasp the poet’s 
meaning. 

Professor Bonebakker by lucid translated 
examples distinguishes the varieties of tawriya 
as they were elaborately, and sometimes 
illogically, defined by Arab literary theorists. 
The tawniya mujarrada is distinguished from 
the tawriya murashshaha, the tawriya mubay- 
yana from the tawriya muhayya'a. In his survey 
Professor Bonebakker detects the fallacies and 
inconsistencies which occurred among the 
theorists themselves owing to their mis- 
understanding of the author’s intention. He 
also distinguishes the tawriya (defined by Ibn 
Abi 'l-Inba' as ‘ the use of one of the senses and 
the neglect of the other’) ا وحنو‎ 
(defined by the same theorist as ‘ the use of the 
two senses together’), ibhdm/tawjih, and 
tawhim. 

The introduction is supplemented by a 
chapter on early sources which deal with the 
tawriya, and there is a comprehensive discus- 
sion of key sources and authorities, in particular 
al-Zamakhghart, Usima b. Mungidh, and Ibn 
Dureyd. Professor Bonebakker underlines the 
limitations of the tawrtya and the appeal it had 
to later posta, but he retains an open mind on 
its causo. Was it a figure characteristic of an 
age of decadence, of poets who attached more 
importance to skill than inspiration, hence its 
negleot prior to the sixth century, or was it too 
obvious to warrant attention, and did this, 
together with its comparatively rare incidence 
in early poetry account for its absence from 
early rhetorical handbooks ? The fact that the 


pur‏ من pn‏ مديد 
Cu ol}‏ بذاك 0 ‘al‏ 


Charles Pelat, Le Kitab at-tarbi‘ wa-t-tadwir de Gahiz, Damascus, 1055, Arabic text, 13.‏ * 
فأنت المديد وأنت البسيط وأنت الطويل وأنت المتقارب! فيا شعراً جمع الأعاريض . . . !” 
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tawriya is known in at least some less-sophis- 
ticated forms of Arabic colloquial folk-poetry 
lends support for the second of the two 
suppositions. It is true that this poetry is 
still later, but it boasts of continuity and an 
equal if not greater attachment to traditional 
ideas and images. The folk-poeta who use the 
tawriya seem to be unaware of the subtle 
differentiations and the erratic categories of 
the earlier theorists. 

Over half of the book is concerned with the 
immediate predecessors of al-Safadi and the 
central object of study is the add al-khitam 
itself. The work is well described and analysed 
but to the present reviewer it appears as some- 
thing of an anti-climax since it does not seem 
sufficiently to fit into place beside the introduc- 
tion and earlier chapters. The tawriya is still 
discussed and highlighted, and fascinating 
examples are quoted from the text, but the 
argument is blunted by conoentration on 
matters relating to the format of the text. In 
short, ch. iv breaks the continuity of the argu- 
ment and almost the unity of the book. Could 
it not have formed an appendix ? In his last 
chapter the author returns to his wider 
discussion of the theme which is his real 
interest, comparing the views of al-Safadi with 
those of his contemporaries and some of his 
successors. Professor Bonebakker regretfully 
concludes that the Arab literary theorists failed 
to analyse the fawriya in sufficient detail, and 
that they were not fully aware of ite artistic 
potentialities. 

The original intention of the author was to 
provide & survey and introduction to an un- 
known and important work of al-Safadi. 
Whether he has succeeded in his task through 
his presentation of the material, how he has 
arranged his chapters, and the way he has 
argued his points will to a large extent depend 
on the individual reader and his interests. 
Some may be disconcerted by the system of 
transcription, the author's complex and 
comprossed style, others may feel that the 
study is really an extended article or & series 
of articles with a theme, rather than a book. 
But several readings and concentrated study 
wil bring rich rewards, and the author's 
presentation becomes of secondary importance. 
Professor Bonebakker’s labours are long over- 
due. His book is an essentia] reference work for 
every Arabist. 

H. T. NORRIS 


JAMES À. BELLAMY and others (ed.): 
Contemporary Arabic readers. y. 
Modern Arabic poetry. Edited by 
James À. Bellamy, Ernest N. McCarus 
and Adil I. Yacoub. 2 vols.: xiii, 108, 
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[4] pp. ; iv, 308, [4] pp. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, [1966]. 
$7.50. 


These two volumes are clearly printed in 
reproduced typescript. The Arabic text of the 
poems is partially vocalized. 

The selection of poems from the work of the 
more recent poete is good. Indeed, I believe 
that some of the posts have helped, by 
suggesting to the compilers those of their 
poems which they believe to be the best, and 
also by supplying some biographical data. 

It is & pity that the compilers have decided 
to include any poetry of the early modern 
period. This may well be significant from a 
developmental point of view, but not all of it 
compares in quality with more recent poetical 
writing, which in any case deserves an an- 
thology of its own. 

Modern writing is well represented, however, 
and there are few omissions of poets of note. 
One omission which does strike the eye is the 
failure to give an example of the poetry of 
Tawfiq Sayigh, who is mentioned on p. xi of 
part l in & list of poete, who are 'leading 
exponente of the prose poem' as well as 
‘acknowledged masters of the traditional 
forms of poetry ’. 

This introduction (pp. v—xiii) gives a very 
good brief account of the development of 
modern Arabic poetry and is particularly 
useful for its discussion of the period from 
1946 up to the present, in which both schools 
and forms are discussed. This contains much 
information not easily obtainable elsewhere 
and will be of much help to students. 

Part 2, which gives & full vocabulary for 
each passage, is good, but might easily have 
been better. It is for example stated that the 
‘first poete’ works are generously glossed ’ 
but that in ‘the later poems, however, the 
student is expected to be more independent 
in his reading’. One would take this to mean 
that he is given less help with the vocabulary 
of later poems. However, some of the most 
elementary words are given in the notes on the 
later poems, and some quite difficult things 
are not glossed at all in the earlier poems. 

Thus in the vocabulary of the last poem we 
are given translations for fifi, dà iman, kasara, 
and three or four other words which it is 
difficult to believe would be unknown to a 
student who knew enough to have read all or 
most of the preceding poems. The same is 
true of all of the vocabularies later in the book. 

There are also one or two mistakes in these 
vocabularies, not very serious but perhaps 
confusing to a student. Thus on p. 262 the 
word ‘awn ‘aid, help’ is listed where in fact 
the poem has ghawth, 

The biographical notes on the poets are 
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useful, and for the poeta of the most recent 
period give much information not easily 
available even in Arabic. However, more 
introductory notes might have been given on 
the individual poems, especially on those 
which refer to political and historical events. 
These would greatly help the comprehension 
of the poems. 

These are given in some cases, a8 for example 
on p. 261 we are told in the general intro- 
duction on the poetry of Salma Khadra’ 
al-Jayyüsi that her very well-known poem 
Bula judhür ' depicts the shock and disruption 
faced by new refugees ...’. In the poem ’Akhi 
by Mikha’il Nu'aymah, however, we must 
wait for the note on I. 9 (p. 86) before we find 
out that the poem refers to the famine in 
Lebanon after (the note says ‘ during’) the 
1914-18 war. 

This poem provides some good examples of 
the point raised, but not discussed, above, 
namely that many diffoult points are left 
undiscussed in the notes. In the first line of 
this poem, for example: 

' Akhi ‘in dajja ba'da ‘Lharbi gharbiyyun 

bt-a'malsh 

daj) and gharbi are translated in the notes, but 
the difficult point in the line, namely the 
meaning of the preposition bi- in this context, 
is left without comment. It would have been 
very much better to have given a gloss for 
dajja bi- here, as is done for shamita bi- in 1. 3. 
Similarly instead of asi (glossed ‘to sing") 
the meaning would have been olarifled if the 
item had read hazija li- ‘ to rejoice for ’. 

In other words the vocabularies are rather 
mechanical, and for the most part do not 
concern themselves with the interrelationships 
of the elements of the sentence or phrase. 

A compilation like this cannot of course be 
evaluated finally until it has been read 
thoroughly with students, but the general 
impreasion made by this book is a good one. It 
will be particularly valuable to students for 
ita anthologizing of the most recent poetry and 
the elucidation of many of its lexical diff- 
culties and for the biographical data it gives. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 


MARY CATHERINE BATESON: Arabio 
language handbook. (Language Hand- 
book Series.) xv, 125 pp., map. 
Washington, D.C. : Center for Applied 

` . Linguistics, 1967. $3. 


One of a new series of ' language handbooks ’, 
ihis book is an interesting and well organized 
description of the Arabio language(s) but 
provokes at least one rather important 
question: for whom is it intended ? Towards 
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a solution to this problem the author’s preface 
(p. ix) is certainly relevant, but the reader’s 
doubts are not thereby dispelled. These are, 
rather, confirmed by the uneven quality of 
the book’s three sections. The first, ‘ An 
outline of Arabic structure’ (pp. 1-49), is a 
generally competent linguistic description of 
literary Arabic, though it can be of value only 
to & proficient Arabist or to an experienced 
general linguist. The author’s essentially clear 
description is punctuated by a series of 
undocumented assertions, e.g. the emphatics, 
described aa generally [sic] velarized, ' were 
probably all voiced at one time’ (p. 8, § 1.21) ; 
‘ stress [sic] in Classical Arabic is automatically 
produced by the syllable structure’ (p. 8, 
§ 1.24), where confusion can arise out of 
uncertainty about the distinotion between 
stress and quantity; the appearance, under 
‘Noun derivation by affixation’ (š 1.322), of 
‘a form with /i/ in the second syllable’ is 
puzzling, especially when illustrated by the 
word /miskin/ (para. (2), p. 19); a statement 
like the following (p. 25, § 1.412): ‘The 
similarity to the noun system is based on the 
fact that the jussive, when it ends in a con- 
sonant, may be supplied with /i/ to resolve a 
following consonant cluster ? is true in a way, 
but misleading. These ‘facts’ are the pro- 
ducts of a concern with normative grammar and 
reflect a self-conscious formulation by Arab 
grammarians rather than the historical 
development of the language. 

This observation is of some importance in 
understanding the second section of the book, 
‘The history of Classical Arabic’ (pp. 50-74). 
At the bottom of p. 51 the author alludes to 
the historical problem here: the relation 
between Classical Arabic and Proto-Bemitio, 
but is then content in the remainder of the 
chapter to reproduce the usual clichés in their 
normal order. The reconstruction, on the 
basis of Classical Arabic, of Proto-Semitio 
starred forms, presupposes a solution to the 
historical problem almost before it is posed. 

Difficulties of the same sort contribute a 
certain obscurity to the third section, ‘ The 
linguistic practice of the Arabs’ (pp. 75-119) 
which, however, is at once more interesting 
and more successful than the preceding 
chapter. The passages on ‘The origins of 
Classical Arabic’ (pp. 75-9) are somewhat 
disappointing, the point of view adopted by 
the author being clear from such statements as 
* the lapse of Classical Arabic from spoken use ' 
(p. 78) and ‘ the language began to decline’ 
(p. 79). On the other hand, discussion of the 
problems of diglossia and literacy is thoughtful 
and provocative (pp. 79-84). One or two 
curious statements about so-called ° modern 
usage' deserve comment: vagueness in the 
exact reference of pronouns is hardly a 
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departure from the Classical language ; 
/hattà/ could mean ‘even’ and /'idà/ ‘if? 
at any point in the development of the written 
language (both passages p. 85, § 3.141; of. 
Reokendorf, Arab. Syntaz, pp. 478 bottom 
and 540 top, respectively). 

In her discussion of colloquial Arabic 
(pp. 94 ff). the author asserts that the hypo- 
thesis of lineal descent between present and 
pre-Islamio dialects is eliminated by examina- 
tion of the history of the conquesta; though 
she appears to support the hypothesis of an 
intertribal koiné developed during the con- 
quests, there is some evidence that she 
subscribes to the description of modern dialects 
as degenerate forms of Classical Arabic (i.e. 
the manner in which phonological changes are 
described on p. 98). It is, indeed, a difficult 
problem and the author, apparently 8 linguist 
and not an Arabist, can hardly be blamed for 
not finding her way out of the maze. One or 
two minor emendations could be proposed : 
under ' Syntax ' (p. 100, 8 3.223) read (surely 7) 
‘analytic’ instead of ‘synthetic’; (p. 102, 
third para.) the Moroccan genitive particle is 
not mal (which is Baghdadi) but dyal ; (p. 108, 
middle) F'ez was not founded after the Christian 
Reconquista, and at least one of its urban 
dialects (Jewish) probably represents the 
oldest form of Maghribi Arabic; (p. 109) the 
Jews do not use & 'good deal' of Hebrew 
vocabulary in their Arabio dialects, though 
much of their Arabic lexicon has been in- 
fluenced by Hebrew phonology; (p. 114, 
middle) ‘ non-literary prose texts ' is not really 
& satisfactory: description of the ‘Middle 
Arabic’ written by Jews and Christians in 
medieval Islam: writers like Theodore Abi 
Qurra and Saadia Gaon deserve better 
treatment than that. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


SULAIMAN Napvi: The Arab navigation. 
Translated by Sabähuddin ‘Abdur 
Rahman. vu, 158 pp. Lahore: Sh. 
Muhammad Ashraf, 1966. Rs. 12. 


‘This’, proclaims the blurb, ‘is the first 
comprehensive work on this all-important 
subject not so far dealt with in any language.’ 
Certainly the history of Arab navigation is 
important, more important perhaps than 
many historians realize, but it is not easy to 
write comprehensively about a subject of 
which the sources lie scattered through so 
many works on other subjects. 

The book is based on a series of lectures 
delivered in Bombay in 1931 and now trans- 
lated into English as the tribute by & grateful 
pupil to his admired teacher. But even in 1931 
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the time was past when an investigation of this 
sort could be based solely on three sources : 
old Arabic lexicons, pre-Islamic poetry, and 
religious books (p. 3). Non-Arabic documents, 
the findings of archaeologists, and the com- 
parative examination of surviving techniques 
must also be used. Had the late Sulaimän 
Nadvi referred to the Pertplus of the Erythraean 
Sea he need not have asked whether the 
navigation of the Arabs began with the rise 
of Islam or whether it also existed in the pre- 
Islamic period, for on this point the unknown 
author of the Pertpius (c. A.D. 60) is explicit. 
* The people of Muza (near Mokka) now hold it 
(Rhapta, perhaps near Zanzibar) . . . and send 
thither many large ships under Arab captains 
and agente who... know the whole coast and 
understand the language’ (Periplus, tr. W. 
Schof, New York, 1912, 28). So much for 
the statement (p. 15) that ' the only source of 
pre-Islamic Arab history is their poetry ’. 

Being innocent of Greek, Latin, or any 
European language except English, Sulaimän 
Nadvi should not have ventured into the 
quagmire of etymology. He goes under. Latin 
is credited with ‘nautians’, French with 
° darseen '. ‘ Barja’ is unhesitatingly derived 
from Hindi without any of the reservations 
made by Kindermann. ‘ Langar’ (anchor) is 
in a list of Arabio words in European languages. 
' Langar' is not Arabic. Anchor comes from 
Greek. There are other blunders. 

Even less excusable is the fact that the Arab 
geographers seem to have been read without 
reference to a school atlas. How else explain 
the statement that the Tigris and Euphrates 
meet together . . . and fall into the Persian 
Gulf near the Shatt-al-‘Arab (p. 38) ? 

But when geography and etymology 
combine they produce a mistake so ludicrous 
that it hardly deserves nailing. Abu ‘l-Fidà’ 
mentions the ‘Vering Sea’ in his Taqwim 
al-buldin. As Vering may be connected with 
some form of the word that eventually gave us 
Varangian, it is probable that Abu ']-Fida' 
meant the North Sea and the Baltic. But the 
resemblance between Vering and Bering was 
too much for our author. ‘It is known’, he 
writes, ° that no human being crossed this area 
until quite recently, and it was explored by an 
adventurer Vitus Bering. This Sea is very 
olose to the North Pole and remains always 
covered with snow, but it is strange to find 
that the Arabs knew of it’ (p. 85). Strange 
indeed ! 

After this it seems merely frivolous to query 
the constant use of ' Roman’ for ' Byzantine ' 
or ' battleship ' for ' warship ’. 

Ibn Jubayr's pilgrimage is dragged in to 
support the intensity of Árab navigation in 
the Mediterranean (p. 60), but no mention is 
made of the fact that all the five ships in which 
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he himself sailed were Italian. Of the ten 
others he mentions, five were certainly Italian 
and the remaining five may have been. In 
fact from Ibn Jubayr’s evidence it seems 
probable that the majority of the thousands 
of pilgrims who sailed annually from Muslim 
Spain to Muslim Egypt and Syria went in 
Italian ships. 

In spite of serious faults the book is usefal 
because it assembles a fair number of refer- 
ences. And the attentive reader can learn that 
it is a mistake to treat Arab navigation in the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean as if it 
were a single entity. As Sulaiman Nadvi pointe 
out, Ibn Majid noted that the Egyptian ' terms 
are separate from those of the navigators of 
the high sea ' (p. 116). Because this dichotomy 
bas not been apprehended, many Europeans 
have made statements like ‘Islam has as a 
rule been afraid of the sea’ (M. Hartmann, 
RI, first ed., a.v. ' China’). Even Alan Villiers 
can say (M EJ, 1x, 4, 1048, 407) of the sailors 
in Arab boats that ‘ almost none are Bedouin ; 
the Arab Bedouin is not 8 sea-faring man’, 
which is a tautology. A man who lives in the 
desert is not a seaman. By becoming a seaman 
he ceases to be badawi, go it is not clear what 
Villiers means. Arabs have a great sea-faring 
tradition, as Villiers himself has shown, and 
their ships have not been manned solely by 
Negroes and Persians. 

This book does something to put such 
matters into perspective, but the first compre- 
hensive book on Arab navigation has still to be 
written, 


JOHN MUIR 
Tosarxo Izursu: — Ethwo-religious 
concepts w the Quran. (McGill 


Islamic Studies, r) [1], xi, 284 pp. 
Montreal: McGill University Press 
[for the] McGill University Institute 
of Islamic Studies, 1966. $9. (Distri- 
buted in G.B. by Leicester University 
Press. 633.) 


Oocasionally there appears a book which 
claims, by bolting together individual tools, 
patiently forged in numerous separate 
disciplines, and by applying the newly- 
wrought composite technique to the over- 
worked ground of a major object or perennial 
world-wide research, to display the age- 


-yellowed data in a fresh pattern. The present 


work, a revised edition of the author’s The 
structure of the ethical terms in the Qur'än, 
published in 1959 by Keio University, Tokio, 
makes such a claim. Of the various classes 
of ethical terms in the Qur’an, it proposes to 
deal systematically only with those expressive 
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of the ethico-religious concepts affecting the 
individual, to the exclusion of those that 
concern the ethical life of the Muslims in their 
community. This, it will soon become apparent, 
is an unfortunate decision, since terms of the 
latter group, being the background source 
from which the former group evolve, are a 
more obvious point of departure. The present 
version of the work comprises three sections : 
the first is an exposition of the methodological 
principles underlying the analysis, These in 
the earlier version had been scattered through- 
out the book, but are now brought together 
into the introduotory section, both for conveni- 
ence, and also to serve as the ideological mani- 
festo proclaiming the new approach. There 
follows an examination of the relations positive 
or negative linking the pre-Islamio tribal codes 
with the system of morals inculeated in the 
Qur'an. Thirdly, the author conducts his 
analysis of the major ethico-religious concepts 
in the Qur'&n, interpreted in the light of the 
Qur’an itself, by basing as many as possible 
of his conclusions as to meaning upon a regu- 
lar technique of collecting and comparing the 
various contexts in which the same terms 
occur, thus arriving at a ‘ contour’ of the con- 
tent of the individual words. 

Professor Irutau is alert not only to the 
dangers inherent in all translation—the 
imposition, even unconsciously upon the 
texts, of the values of one’s own culture—but 
also to the persistence of these dangers, even 
when texta are read in the original. He thus 
attempts to show how little in common, 
culturally and thus psychologically and there- 
fore semantically the terms used in the Qur’an 
have with European terms in the same fields. 
People’s view of what is good differ from place 
to place, and from age to age, not merely in 
surface details, but even fundamentally, 
owing to the differing psychological bases of 
those views in their respective societies. Thus, 
where societies radically differ in structure, the 
psychological ground of the moral attitudes, 
which are a function of the operation of the 
society, necessarily vary. The texts of the 
Qur’an are therefore approached in the light 
of an ideology, a theory of meaning, termed 
ethnolinguisties, or ‘sprachliche Weltan- 
gchauungslehre ’, which briefly, concerns itself 
with the study of the arbitrary elaboration of 
the materials of cognition, as these pass from 
non-linguistio reality, through s process of 
filtering and coding, into language that 
expresses the culturally-processed reaction. 
Language is & provisional and selective analysis 
of external reality. It is a technique for 
expressing in categorized form & reality that 
has been experienced, the character of the 
categorization being conditioned by racial 
history. Concepts are thus the reflections of 
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the subjective interests of a community. 
Differing communities, having differing inter- 
esta, express different concepts, and it is the 
business of the student who wishes to under- 
stand the range of the ethical concepts of the 
Qur'àn, to analyse the interests of the society 
in which it appeared. Know the outlook of 
any people, and you will know the concepts 
they favour, and this knowledge will in turn 
identify the meanings of the individual unite 
in their vocabulary. The author’s aim, 
therefore, is an analytical study of the ethical 
terms of the Qur'an that will be as little 
prejudiced as possible by any theoretical 
position on moral philosophy. This is an 
exhilarating prospect and it is in the highest 
degree regrettable to have to report its failure, 
a failure made all the more bitter because 
totally unnecessary. The cause of the failure 
can be identified precisely in the instruments 
which the author has selected as representative 
of the Welianschauung of the Arabs. He 
explains his selection in the following principle: 
‘classical Arabic is one of the best-known 
languages in the world, explored to the 
minutest detail of both grammar and vocabu- 
lary. We have good dictionaries; much 
philological work has been done, and in the 
domain of Qur'àn exegesis, in particular, we 
are provided with many authoritative old 
commentaries'. With such presuppositions, 
who could hope to understand the Qur’än ? 

But the problems have been stated, and it is 
to be hoped that some fature scholar, making 
use of the abundant materials now available 
on 80 many aspects of the sociology and anthro- 
pology of the Arabs, and. especially the desert 
Arabs, the neareat contemporary relatives of 
the Qur’än’s first audience, together with the 
wealth of information on Arab dialects 
collected over the past century, wil take up 
the task of collating this mass of knowledge 
with the text of the Qur’än. 


JOHN BURTON 


FAZLUR RAHMAN: Islam. (History of 
Religion.) xi, 271 pp, 24 plates. 
London : Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
[1967]. 658. 


At a moment in its history, when political 
decline has led to the fragmentation of Islam, 
the anxious believer, reviewing present 
conditions against the long perspective of the 
Muslim record of great cultural achievements, 
in the fields of social, philosophical, and 
religious construction, finds an otherwise 
depressing scene relieved by signs of the self. 
revitalization of Islam as a religious force. 
Dr. Rahman’s aim is to present a broad 
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historical survey of the particular civilization 
created by the Muslima, and to attempt to 
assess, from his vantage-point in the mid- 
twentieth century how far the Islamic 
contributions in the various fields of ite 
endeavours have truly represented the easence 
of the message implicit in Islam's origins in 
Muhammad and the Qur’än, and may thus be 
confidently embraced by the bewildered 
contemporary faithful. In the event, the 
author has written an almost superb account 
of the Islamic development, the ‘ almost’ 
representing serious reservations about the 
reliability of his handling of the earliest period. 
His intention, he says, has been to attempt ' to 
do justice to both historical and Islamic 
demands ’—surely a self-contradiotory, and 
hence impossible programme. Historiography 
respecta none save objective historical stan- 
dards and can enter into no alliances. The 
author rightly proclaims that the Muslim need 
not fear the historical approach to the available 
materials, yet, regrettably, fails to apply to 
the religious oiroumstances of the first three 
centuries the test of social and political 
conditions, which he so brilliantly exploits 
to bring out, with admirable clarity, the role 
of concomitant circumstances in the condition- 
ing of some later, apparently oultural solutions, 
such a8 the doctrine of determinism in theology. 
This failure goea to its extreme points in the 
treatment of the historical situation of 
Muhammad himself, and of the central 
problem of the historicity of the Sunna, the 
prop of the shari‘a. 

On the question of the historical setting of 
Muhammad and the Qur'an, Western scholar- 
ship is acoused of exaggerating the role of 
Medinan Jewry in the early development, but 
while asserting, without evidence, that tbe 
Jerusalem qtblG seems to have been instituted 
at Mecca, before the Hijra, the author fails 
to evince curiosity on the possible role in this 
regard of Meccan Jewry. Similarly, although 
he notes the temporal proximity of the 
establishment of the Meccan gla (the cause 
of a serious crisis in the early community) 
to the accusation of the political unreliability 
of the Medina Jews at the battle of Badr, the 
author does not consider that this raises 
questions and demands closer collation of the 
political with the religious facts than has yet 
been attempted. He notes it aa remarkable 
that after every major conflict with the 
Meccans, the prophet ordered operations 
against Medinan Jewry, without, however, 
suggesting that valuable clues might exist 
here for the elucidation of the Qur’an, as a 
political document, Later Muslim scholarship 
had powerful religious motives for dis. 
sociating the developing Islam from both 
Judaism and the merely human politics of 
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western Arabia, and thus there grew up the 
practice of interpreting the Qur’an’s increasing 
stridency against the opponents of the Prophet 
as basically theological in inspiration. This 
is, however, an interpretation which can be 
sustained solely by applying to the texte a 
consistently atomistic tafsir which insists upon 
regarding every dya as an independent 
theological statement abstracted from its 
contextual environment. Western scholars, 
generally, have meekly submitted to the 
Muslim dismemberment of the texts, and, 
mesmerized by the banal pedantries of asbab 
al-nuzul, which makes a chaos of the Qur'an, 
have failed to observe much that is glaringly 
obvious. Read on the assumption that it is 
the coherent whole, which it undoubtedly 
always has been, Strat al-bagara, for example, 
renders an entirely novel light on the political 
situation at Medina. As the author says, in 
another connexion, ‘ the later Muslims did not 
watoh the guiding lines of the Qur’an, and in 
fact, thwarted its intentions’. 

Despite the sentiment expressed in this last 
statement, the weakest aspect of Dr. Rahman’s 
treatment of the early developments, is his 
handling of the problem of the direct historical 
connexion of the second-third century hadith 
with the generation of the Prophet, or indeed, 
with the person of Muhammad himself. This 
applies particularly to only one category of 
hadith—the shar‘t or religio-legal hadith, and 
stands in sharpest contrast to the near- 
&bandon with which he is prepared to jettison 
any other type of hadith with which he finds 
himself in disagreement, in, for example, the 
fields of theological speculation, or certain 
types of Süflstio spirituality, no better, in his 
view than spiritual delinquency. Dr. Rahman’s 
final conclusions on hadith are a cautionary 
exemplifloation of the dangers inherent in the 
failure to define an unambiguous terminology, 
in the absence of which, the discussion 
degenerates into an elaborate linguistio riddle. 
This whole question of sunna reduces itself to 
one of source, and to one of typography : of 
whether there is, or is not a balance of 
probabilities in favour of & factual historical 
connexion between the Sunna (with a capital 
S) [as this concept was understood by Shafi‘, 
the first scholar to introduce the concept of 
the Sunna of the Prophet as a systematic 
element into legal discussions, insisting that 
it must be accepted along with the Qur’än as 
a source of the doctrine}, and the historical 


j. Prophet. It must follow from Sh&fi'i'a priority 


in this respect, as Professor Schacht has 
shown, as also from Shafi‘i’s tedious insistence 
upon the point in his voluminous polemics, that 
what was later to become a truism for the 
classical theory of Muhammedan law could 
not yet have been so in Shäf‘Te day. Goldziher 
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had observed that the corpus of the hadith 
continued to swell in each succeeding genera- 
tion, and concluded that since, in each genera- 
tion, the material runs parallel to and reflects 
various, and often contradictory doctrines of 
the Muslim theological schools, the fina! 
recorded products of the hadith which date 
from the third century, must be regarded as 
bemg, on the whole, unreliable as a source for 
the Prophet’s own teaching and conduct. The 
concept of sunna (with a small g) on the other 
hand, considerably pre-dates Islam, but, 
inevitably, with the coming of Islam, and 
especially with ite later development in the 
territories of the former Roman and Persian 
Empires, at the hands of vast converted 
populations, the content of sunna will alter. 
Goldziher’s discovery was that sunna and 
Sunna sometimes not only clashed, but were 
admitted to do so. The former Goldziher 
defined as the actual practice, things as they 
are; the latter, as the normative practice, 
things as they should be. Schacht has pointed 
out that even the former contains a theoretical 
or ideal element. But it was the latter exclu- 
sively which, as the result of powerful pressures 
operating in the late first and early second 
centuries, which have not yet been clearly 
identified, came to be regarded as the subject- 
matter of the hadith, which was then placed 
in opposition to the former, as the normative 
sought to overthrow the actual. Both were 
speculative, but, as the normative became 
normative by being placed under the aegis 
of the Prophet, it was bound, in the logic of 
the situation to prevail. Realizing that this 
must happen, the champions of the actual, 
in their attempt to retrieve the situation by 
placing their doctrine also under the aegis of 
the Prophet, have made the situation intoler- 
ably complicated. Thus, as between lower-case 
and upper-case, Dr. Rahman by failing to 
grasp the theses of Goldziher and Schacht has 
unwittingly misrepresented them. His own 
attempted solution of the problem is far from 
satisfactory. Adopting a technique perfected. 
only in the second century by ShAÁf'i he 
employs the Qur'ün to establish that there 
always was a prophetic Sunna alongside the 
Qur'ün. While it is true that this may avoid 
creating unnecessarily insoluble problems for 
the religious history of Islam, it surely 
unnecessarily raises insoluble problems for 
the historical history of Islam. How, for 
example, does one now explain the career of 
Sh&fld, or the appearance of numerous 
hadiths threatening dire punishments for those 
who knowingly project their ideas falsely back 
to the Prophet, or remarks such as that in the 
introduction to Muslim’s Sahih: ‘We were 
of the view that the God-fearing were in 
nothing more mendacious than they were in 
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relation to the hadith’. Further, if the nature 
of the case forbids us from concluding other- 
wise than that to his companions Muhammad’s 
life was a religious paradigm, and, as such, 
normative, then the scholara of the third 
century are as justified in arguing what Dr. 
Rahman does not care to accept, that his life 
is also legally and socially normative. Whereas 
he recognizes that the practice in the early 
schools differed on most points, and that each 
region defended its particular usus by calling 
it Sunna, basically he has failed to face the 
distinction between the concept and the 
content of Sunna. Although he will concede, 
under Western pressure, that what the later 
tradition attributed to the Prophet does not 
verbally belong to him, he yet insists that the 
living tradition, which he recognizes is 
constantly bound to change and is continuously 
subject to modification through additions, 
may legitimately call iteelf Sunna because 
these later views were somehow seen to be 
implicit in the practice and conduct of the 
Prophet. Thus, the later usage of the term 
Sunna is made to appear the derivative of an 
alleged earlier usage, although Schacht has 
made it incontrovertibly clear that the reverse 
is the case, by exploiting the abundant histori- 
cal evidence of change in the content of the 
Sunna to challenge the essentially religious 
proposition that the Sunna was, from the 
earliest beginnings, directed towards the 
apostolic model, and has had no diffieulty in 
demonstrating that this was a second-century 
response to a novel demand. The author, 
seeking to explain what might tend to contra- 
dict his thesis—the opposition of the ancient 
schools to the massive introduction of hadiths— 
alleges that this was due to their realization 
that the reference of every theological, 
dogmatic, or legal doctrine to the authority 
of the Prophet, as was demanded by the logio 
of the hadith phenomenon, would lead to the 
end of the free and creative process of interpre- 
tation. This is a rationalization that is possible 
only on the basis of hind-sight. The ancients 
protested because the hadiths represented 
alien doctrines in opposition to those of the 
schools, and threatened the existing situation 
which they found, however, could be partially 
safeguarded by calling the system the Sunna. 
The alternative noted by the author: that if 
the creative process were to continue, a 
massive and incessant fabrication of hadtih 
would be necessary, was precisely the factor 
which alerted Goldziher’s attention. That 
such fabrication was not incessant is explained 
by Schacht on the grounds of the early 
restriction of the demands of the hadith by the 
controlling doctrine of $jmá'. Dr. Rahman’s 
attitude to this question of the historicity of 
the Sunna is explained by the common 
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currently held view that if the Sunna is given 
up, the assertions of historical Islam stand 
exposed to question. This view is itself well- 
founded. But to question the assertions of 
historical Islam is not at all the same as 
questioning the historical assertions of Islam. 
Thus, it is not at all clear how rejection of 
much of the hadith, or even all of it, would 
lead, as he asserts, to rejection of the historicity 
of the Qur'ün. What more than anything 
speaks for the historicity of the Qur'ün is the 
serious embarrasament it has consistently 
represented for Muslim scholars. Because, 
from the earliest times, it has been impossible 
to reconcile it with the formulations of his- 
torical Islam, it has, at best, been consistently 
ignored, or subjected to intolerable indignities 
of tafsir and ta'wil, at worst, traduced, set 
aside by the doctrine of the abrogation of the 
Qur'ün by the Sunna—9 dootrine on which 
the author is curiously silent. Rejection of 
much of, or all of the Sunna would liberate 
the Qur'án from the limbo of negleot in which 
it has lain for 14 centuries. Dr. Rahman is the 
first modern writer to have realized and to 
have clearly expressed the fundamental 
inalienable diffieulty that besets the historical 
critic of the Badith: that at some stage he 
must assume the truth of certain statements 
on the strength of which to try to judge others. 
Perhaps a more satisfactory method of hand. 
ling the hadith would be to expose the indi- 
vidual statements, not to other hadtths, 
which, it must be admitted, is a technique that 
causes not a little intellectual discomfort, but 
to the Qur’än, which is a constant, and of 
certain date and provenance. This has never 
been systematically attempted, and indeed, 
the hadith which recommended this procedure, 
was itself rejected by Sh&fl'T on the grounds of 
weakness in the tsndd. Why does the author 


limit his accusation of ‘ theoretical conspiracy ' ' 


only to orthodoxy’s eagerly embracing the 
demoralizing doctrine of determinism 1 Why 
not extend it to orthodoxy’s pushing the 
Qur'ün behind its back, and preferring to 
replace it with the Sunna ? 

No reservations limit one’s admiration of 
the second and third sections of this book. 
In the first of these, the author, who is clearly 
very much at home in the realm of medieval 
metaphysics, tracea the ceaseless intellectual 
ferment in the speculative sciences, in both 
their ‘ official’ and Süfistio manifestations, 
surveying as far beyond the days of Ghazz&li 


A 


and R&z as the state of present research. € 


permits. He displays 8 rare ability to demon- 
strate with illuminating olarity the three- 
cornered dialectic between the upholders of 
Reason, Revelation, and Intuition in the 
struggle between speculative extravagance 
and unimaginative sobriety for the soul of 
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therefore, to outline the essential aspecta of 
Islam as a living force, still oredible and able 
to offer that religious and spiritual sustenance 
men are in such desperate need of to fulfil 
their true theomorphio nature and to save 
their immortal souls. His theme is religion 
understood, not historically, nor philosoph- 
ically, but ° metaphysically and intellectually °. 
As a representative of a minority branch of 
Islam, Professor Nasr inevitably presents not 
only what is moet universal in Islam and 
underlies the beliefs and attitudes of all the 
orthodox branches of the tradition, but 
also, in a most commendable spirit of 
oecumenism, what is most universal and 
fundamental to all orthodox religions. ‘ Ortho- 
doxy ’ is a favourite concept and word of the 
author’s, which, however, he nowhere defines, 
apart from an allusion to ‘the dictum of 
Heaven’ without which, that is to say, 
without revelation, no religion is possible: 
‘all orthodox religions come from heaven and 
are not man made’ (p. 86). Without further 
definition, one is left to conclude that that 
religion, or that sect is orthodox whose 
contemporary adherents feel it to be so. This 
is doubtless true, in a sense, as almost every 
conceivable statement is true, in a sense. But 
general intellectual pragmatism is suitable 
only for elderly minds and seldom carries an 
appeal for the young who generally have a 
naive tendency to suppose that the major 
schisms in Islam, or in Christianity, having 
occurred in the ascertainable past, can be 
examined historically with a view to justifying 
the olaim of one side or the other to represent 
the continuation of the original tradition. The 
delicate problem of the relations between 
Sunnism and Shi'ism is circumvented here by 
presenting both as differences of perspective 
providentially placed within Islam, each of 
which represents an interpretation of the faith 
which is complete in itself. Similarly profound 
resemblances exist between all religions, which 
are, yet, not all the same, but present differ- 
ences of structure and emphasis. Islam, for 
example, does not emphasize the descent or 
incarnation of the Absolute, nor the fallen, 
imperfect, and naturally sinful nature of Man. 
Shi'im, more especially in ita Süfio formula- 
tions, does not emphasize determinism in 
quite the way that Sunnism's official kalam 
has done, but insista that without freedom of 
the human will religion would be meaningless. 
This is a question, however, which ' transcends 
diseursive thought and can only be compre- 
hended by intellectual intuition '. Pre-empting 
the general term Islam for what is a very 
specialized perspective, Professor Nasr roundly 
asserts that Islam is unique in that it is 
essentially a gnosis, a way of direct knowledge. 
Sound intelligence can and does lead to God, 
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and there are certain very exceptional cases, 
which, unlike the majority of men whose 
intelligence fails to function correctly, do not 
need to follow a prophet. Christianity stresses 
the view thet Man's will is warped by the 
consequences of Original Sin; Islam that Man 
by his nature is imperfect. Both teach the 
necessity of a revelation to save Man: 
Christianity through the agency of the 
miraculous power of the sacraments through 
which Man renews his will to participate in 
Christ's act of redemption; Islam, locating 
Man's imperfection in the intellect, offers him 
in the Qur’än the means to correot intelleotion 
by the operation of which faculty he can regain 
his true theomorphio being. Christianity 
exhorte the faithful to will above the world, 
and thus addresses the potential saint whom it 
urges to exceptional acts. Islam, whose virtues 
have often been oriticized by Christians as 
mediocre, addresses the man in the street, 
urging him to self-recognition, through the 
divinely revealed way of being, knowing, and 
thinking. The repetition of revelation in 
history has been essential, since Man, with his 
defloient intellect, has frequently lapsed from 
the original monotheism of First Man into 
varying degrees of polytheism. In all nature, 
only man can thus deny his own constitution 
by denying Being, the source of his own being. 
Space unhappily prevents extended demonstra- 
tion of the marvellous musio-like quality of 
the suthor’s romantic rhapsodizing on his 
many themes, but perhaps one example will 
suffice to convey something of the ethereal 
flavour pervading the entire book. There 
have been, in the Abrahamic cadre of Semitic 
spirituality three great revelations. Toying 
intellectually with the Christian theme of 
Trinity, he argues that whereas Judaism 
represented the Law, the exoteric aspect ; and 
Christianity the Way, the esoteric aspect of the 
tradition, Islam has integrated the tradition 
into ita original Unity, containing both the 
Law and the Way-—the shari‘a and the fariga 
—with, as the central reality of both, the 
Qur'àn, the vehicle of whose revelation must 
be illiterate for the same reason that Mary 
must be a virgin. For the Word to be pure and 
untainted, it can only be written on the 
untouched, the tabula rasa of immediate 
human receptivity. Illiteracy is the virginity 
of the soul. When the Word appears in the 
form of flesh, the purity is symbolized by the 
tabula rasa of the womb of a virgin ; if in the 


form of a book, the purity is symbolized by the 4 


unlettered nature of him chosen for its delivery. 
Both symbolize a profound aspect of the 
mystery of revelation, and, once understood, 
one cannot be accepted and the other rejected. 
The power of the Qur'an lies not in that it 
expresses an historical fact, but in that it is a 
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symbol whose meaning is valid alweys since 
unconnected with particular time. The Qur’in 
may not be translated. This has nothing to do 


~ with whether it can be competently translated, 


but is bound up with the mystique of Arabic 
as a sacred language. The Qur’än can, indeed, 
must be interpreted, for ita surface meaning 
is only for the superficial. By spiritual travail, 
however, Man is enabled to penetrate into the 
inner meaning of the text, which keeps itself 
veiled from the gross. Its hidden meaning is 
waiting to illumine the souls of the saints, for 
whom alone it was intended. Nor may the 
esotericiam of Islam be judged by exoteric 
standards. It has its own logic, not apprehen- 
sible by Man, who does not make symbols, 
but is re-made by them. We are told that it is 
fallacious to refer to Islam as Muhammedan- 


^v, ism; it might be more in conformity with ite 


inner perspectives to call it Allahism. Certain- 
ly, the Western scholar, unabashed by 
Professor Nasr'a curious use of the term 
° historicism ’ as a pejorative, is impressed by 
the instinctive perceptiveness of those Muslims 
who referred to their system as Sunnism-— 
they, &t least apprehended their origina. 
Since ‘Ali is presented here as the repre- 
sentative par excellence of esotericiam in Islam, 
whose supreme identity is that he is the 
perfect saint, perhaps ‘Ali’ism might be the 
preferable title. Historically, the Qur’än 
probably had to be placed upon a pedestal by 
both Sunni and Shi traditions alike, if only 
because it had to be put on a shelf of some sort. 
The profoundest miracle of all throughout the 
Universe is undoubtedly the transformations 


wrought through faith. Only one thing is more 


marvellous than the Qur'an iteelf—what men 
have brought to it, and affected to find there. 
For the Süfi it became a handbook for 
contemplatives, & net in which God traps souls. 
The honest effort to come to terms with it 
through sheer historical methods is character- 
ized by the author as an almost diabolical 
distortion. But the historian is driven to 
reply, at least in self-defence, that history 
differa from esotericism in two respects. It is 
an intellectual venture indulged in in publio, 
and according to known rules. The historian 
doubtless has no business with statements that 
are purely religious. But wherever statements 
of a pseudo-historical character are made as 
statements of fact, such as that Muhammad 
did X, or ‘Ali said Y, the historian has an 
. instinct and perhaps even a duty to inquire 
~into the probabilities of the historicity or 
otherwise of the statements. Thus, Professor 
Nasr's rationalization of Muhammad’s political 
career as putting the Truth before everything 
else, makes of this Truth an insensitive 
monster, its claws fouled by the blood of the 
tribe of Quraiza, a picture which must detract 
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somewhat from the image of Muhammad as 
the supreme example of human Charity which 
the author recommends as the object of 
contemplation and emulation. Like so many 
Oriental writers, the author fails to appreciate 
that in his quite correct statement that 
behind the attitude of the Western examina- 
tion of Islam lies the assumption that it is not 
e divine revelation, it is the term ‘ Islam’ that 
requires precise definition. There is, of course, 
no scientifically valid argument against the 
main body of hadith. The argument is, how- 
ever, with its alleged historical connexion with 
the generation addressed by Muhammad. The 
hostage which the Muslims of the third century 
gave up to Fate was to state too publicly, too 
loudly, and too often that the hadith must be 
accepted as one of the foundations of the 
revelation. Thus, when the credentials of the 
hadith are called into question, ‘ it is as if the 
whole foundation were pulled from underneath 
the structure of Islam’. What would be left 
in such a case would be the Qur'&n alone, 
which, being the Word of God, is too sublime 
to interpret and decipher without the aid of 
the Prophet. Statements of this sort, which 
set up barriers between God and those He 
addresses in revelation amount almost to shirk 
and neither the Sunni nor the Shi'i traditions 
can be acquitted. The Qur’än is, of course, a 
difficult document, but its difficulties have 
been often exaggerated to justify the turning 
away from it to an over-dependence upon 
non-Qur’anic matter. This turning away is 
above all justified in the doctrine that the 
Sunna abrogates the Qur’än, which is merely 
the ultimate logical consequence of making the 
Prophet the indispensable interpreter. The 
hadith has been constructed by men partly 
because in their despair they shrank from the 
application of the intellect to the freah solution 
by linguistic and historical research of what 
the Qur'an may have meant to the men first 
addressed by it. Their failure was a denial of 
the potentialities of their God-given intellect, 
a pusillanimous refusal to be self-confident, and 
their certainty that what God had provided 
could not be enough. 

A final impression of the tone of this work 
can be conveyed by pointing out that in the 
selected annotated bibliographies appended to 
the individual chapters no room has been 
found for mention of either Goldziher’s 
Muhammedanische Studien, or Schacht’s 
Origine. The courtesy of reference has been 
restricted to the works of ' those orientalista 
who are sympathetic towards Islam’. This 
cannot be how we should address, let alone 
educate, the young, who, if their interest be 
alerted, disconcertingly demand not merely 
the facts, but the full facts. 

JOHN BURTON 
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Irene L. Genpzmr: The practical 
visions of Ya'qub Sanu‘. (Harvard 
Middle Eastern Monographs, xv.) 
v, 175 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Center 
for Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard 
University, 1966. (Distributed by 
Harvard University Press. Distri- 
buted in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 285.) 

Leon CARL Brown (tr): The surest 
path: the political treatise of a 
nineteenth-century Muslim statesman. 
(Harvard Middle Eastern Monographs, 
XVI.) [v], 182 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Center for Middle Eastern Studies, 
Harvard University, 1967. (Distri- 
buted by Harvard University Press. 
Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 33s. 6d.) 


In the nineteenth century, Egypt and 
Tunisia were, with Lebanon, principal foci of 
Westernization in Arab lands. Throughout 
the territories which, technically or in reality, 
were under Ottoman sovereignty, there were 
two categories of Westernizers (which might, 
indeed, be mutually transformed through 
political changes): the men of the establiah- 
ment, and the subversives. To the former 
category belong the reforming Ottoman 
sultans and viceroys of Egypt, as well as their 
ministers and office-holders. To the latter 
belong the picturesque and plausible critics of 
the establishment, who have been regarded, 
not entirely appropriately, as precursors of 
nationalism or apostles of liberalism. Of the 
two books under review, one is a study of 
Ya'qüb Sani‘ (James Sanua), who was closely 
associated with the subversive Westernizers in 
Egypt, while the other is concerned with 
Khayr al-Din al-Tünisi, who, as a holder of 
ministerial office under the bey of Tunis, and 
as subsequently for a few months grand vizier 
to Abdülhamid II, was representative of the 
Westernizing administrators. It is perhaps 
worth while to remark that these two men, who 
in their different ways mediated the ideas and 
practices of the West to the predominantly 
Islamic society of the Arab lands, both 
originated on (or even beyond) the margin of 
that society: Sanü‘ was a Jew, his father 
being an immigrant into Egypt from Italy, 
while Khayr al-Din was a Circassian mamlük. 
Both of these erpositors of modernity were 
thus amongst the last representatives of 
old-established population-movements, which 
had profoundly affected the Ottoman Empire. 

Two articles on Sani‘ have already appeared. 
in English, Dr. J. M. Landau's ‘ Abu Naddara, 
an Egyptian Jewish nationalist', Journal of 
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Jewish Studies, 111, 1, 1962, 30-44, and Dr. 
Gendzier'a own ' James Sanua and Egyptian 
nationalism’, Middle Hast Journal, xv, 1, 
1961, 16-28. Her present work is to be wel- 
comed, as presenting a detailed account of 
Sanü's career, based on a wide range of 
published and unpublished material, as well 
as on information obtained from members of 
his family. This is, and is likely to remain, an 
authoritative study, to which one must turn 
for the details of Sanü*s life, and for an 
exposition of the development of his ideas. 
In some respects, however, it is disappointing. 
Sanii‘ is, of course, a difficult subject for a 
biographer. As a professional conspirator, he 
naturally sought to oover his tracks——an 
operation in which he succeeded, to the 
detriment of posterity. While Dr. Gendzier 
has reconstructed the outward events of his 
career, one feels that the springs of action have 
rarely been disclosed. As Professor Kedourie's 
recent book, Afghani and ‘Abduh (London, 
1968), has demonstrated, one can no longer 
stop at the public attitudes and pronounce- 
ments of members of the circle to which Sani‘ 
belonged, but must penetrate, if possible, to 
deeper levels. Dr. Gendzier has not pursued 
this kind of rigorous investigation, and some 
fundamental questions are left unanswered. 
Was he really an idealistic critic of khedivial 
misgovernment, a courageous defender of the 
Egyptian nation against British imperialiam ? 
Or was he simply 8 talented scribbler, who, 
after losing the patronage of Khedive 
Ismail, became the hireling successively of 
Prince Halim, French anglophobes, and 
Abdülhamid II? The evidence is at least 
equivocal, and our understanding would be 
better served by a detached approach to the 
ambiguous and restless figure of Ya‘qub Sanü‘. 

Professor Brown’s book consists of two 
parts. Tho first contains a study of Tunisia in 
the time of Khayr al-Din (pp. 13-36), and an 
analysis of his treatise, ‘ The surest path ’, i.e. 
Aquam al-masalik f$ ma'rifat ahwal al-mamalsk 
(pp. 37-04). In view of the dearth of writing 
in English about Tunis in the nineteenth 
century, Professor Brown’s account is parti- 
oularly useful. Khayr al-Din’s career is 
sketched in pp. 29-36; an outline which 
shows that there is room for a full biographical 
study, drawing on Ottoman as well as Tunisian 
materials. In his analysis of ‘ The surest path ’, 
Professor Brown emphasizes that ‘A major 
purpose in writing the book was an appeal to 


the ‘ulama class to accept a reformist polioy-«- 
not only inspired by Western experience but ` 


also presented as a return to the purer faith 
of early Islam’ (pp. 43-4). It is thus an 
attempt to square the oircle of traditional 
religion—an exercise performed also by 
Muhammad “Abduh and others, which has 


= 
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now become somewhat trite. Khayr al-Din’s 
appeal to the ‘ulamd’ is, however, interesting. 
Professor Brown discusses it (pp. 60-4) in 
general terms (referring to ‘ the still theocratic 
Muslim society of [Khayr al-Din’s] times’), 
but one feels that a full historical explanation 
would require an examination of the role of 
the Tunisian ‘tama’ of the mid-nineteenth 
century, both as an order in society and as 
individuals. This topic is alluded to (p. 62 and 
n. 44, p. 43 and n. 10), but not developed. In 
translating the introduction to ‘The surest 
path’ as the second part of his book (pp. 
65-178), Professor Brown has performed a 
. service to students of this kind of political 
writing. One small point which caught the 
present reviewer’s eye is the translation of 
dar al-khilafa as ‘the sultan’s palace’ (p. 169 
and n. 325). The phrase is a synonym for 
Istanbul, and clearly so in this context, which 
refers to an exhibition held in 1280/1863-4. 


P. M. HOLT 


Ivan STOHOUKINE : La peinture turque 
d'après les manuscrits illustrés. 17° 
partie. De Sulayman I*r à ‘Osman IT, 
1520-1622. (Institut Français 
d'Archéologie de Beyrouth. Biblio- 
thèque Archéologique et Historique, 
Tom. LXXXIV.) 174 pp., 112 plates. 
Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1960. 
Fr. 45.50. 


This is by far the most valuable and detailed 
study of Ottoman miniature painting which 
has yet been published. It covers the subjeot 
more comprehensively than the title implies, 
for Professor Stchoukine tells us in the 
historical background whioh forms the first 
part of the book what little is known of 
painting during the reigns of Mehemmed II, 
Bayezîd IT, and Selim I. As long ago as 1935, 
he recognized the Central Asian origin of the 
miniatures in the so-called Fatih Albums—a 
view later supported by Ettinghausen which 
has come to be accepted in most quarters 
to-day although there is still some controversy 
&bout the dating. Thus apart from the 
pleasing but rather primitive illustrations to 
the surgical work Jerrübnámeh and some 
miniatures at Oxford in the Disuznümeh, the 
only true paintings which have survived from 
the time of Mehemmed 11 would seem to be 


portraits alleged to represent the Sultan. The 


number of these which can be regarded as 

uthentio would need to be reduced still fürther 
in the light of the author's extreme caution 
about the dating and attributions. For 
example he is of the opinion that the portrait 
in the Topkapı Saray: Album 37084 said to be 
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by Costanzo da Ferrara could have been 
painted by an unknown artist as much as 8 
century later. He agrees with Wilkinson that 
the portrait of Mehemmed II holding a rose 
is not likely to be the work of Sinán and what 
is more, may not be earlier than the late 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century, 
judging by certain stylistio traits. Further, 
the portrait in the Gulistan Museum at Tehran 
is neither that of the Conqueror nor of the 
Mughal Emperor Humäyün but is of an 
unknown person painted by an Indian artist. 
Professor Stchoukine does not, however, 
enlarge on this point. His theory that the two 
miniatures in the Chester Beatty Stlleyman- 
nameh could have been painted by Shiblizädeh 
Ahmed, the pupil of ' Mastori Pavli', seems 
tenable in view of the faint traces of the 
teaching of a European master which can be 
seen. . 

Passing on to the reign of Suleymän I, he 
States that of all the miniatures known to 
have been executed during this period, only 
those in the Diván of Shahi at Vienna bear the 
name of an artist—‘Abd al-Fata (Abd 
el-Fettäh ?), of whom nothing is known. 
Documentation is better for the succeeding 
reigns, and the author gives us an excellent out- 
line of the artistic activity of the time. He 
remarks that the Khdsseki Safiyeh was of the 
Venetian Baffa family but this does not agree 
with the statement of contemporary Bailos that 
she was of Albanian origin. In connexion with 
a portrait of Mehemmed III at table, he 
observes that I did not mention in my Turkish 
miniatures where it was. It is now possible to 
identify it with Hazine 2148 in the Topkapı 
Sarayı. 

The second part of the book is a catalogue 
raisonné of Turkish illustrated manuscripts 
including much unpublished material which is 
divided into various groups and analysed in 
the third part entitled ‘L’évolution des 
formes’. A copy of the Iskendernümeh of 
Ahmedî in the Bibliothèque Nationale dated 
819/1416 is of outstanding interest and 
importance. Two artista have worked on the 
20 miniatures, most of which are now badly 
damaged. Some, painted on a red ground, are 
in a style reminiscent of the copies of the 
Shahnameh illustrated at Shiraz during the 
first half of the fourteenth century, while 
others closely resemble Persian pre-Timurid 
works dating from the end of this century. 
These are without doubt the earliest recorded 
Ottoman miniatures. 

An even greater diversity of style is found 
in & copy of the Khamseh of Amir Khusrau 
in the Topkapı Sarayı dated 903/1498 (H.799). 
Here the miniatures fall into three distinct 
groups, some resembling those of the later 
Harät school while others are connected with 
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the Injü school of Shiräz which flouriahed 
during the first half of the fourteenth century. 
The remainder are of a more Turkish character. 
Professor Stchoukine’s explanation is that 
different artists worked on the manuscript at 
different times. It is likely, he says, that the 
first group were by a Persian artist working 
among the Turks and the second by a Turk 
inspired by Persian miniatures of an earlier 
period or trained in an archaic style. Those 
in the third group reveal the hand of a Turkish 
artist with their very distinotive architectural 
motifs as in the case of the Khusrer t Shirin 
manuscript at Upsala. Another little-known 
manuscript also of the reign of Bayezid TI is a 
Persian metrical translation of Kalilah wa 
Dimnah by Qāniī at the Prince of Wales 
Museum in Bombay copied in 900/1496. A 
more detailed study of the miniatures by the 
reviewer wil appear shortly. An Jskender- 
nümeh of Ahmedî in the Topkapı Sarayı 
dated 906/1501 is not included among the 
plates but one miniature showing Aristotle 
and Iskender was published by Süheyl Ünver 
in his 745 tariht (Istanbul, 1948, 207). This 
manuscript (H.679) which bears the ez-libris 
of the Emir-i A'zam, Nasir el-Din Pir ‘Omer 
Bey, is of particular interest in that it shows 
& popularized version of the Persian Turkoman 
school as developed in Turkey. 

À similar modified Turkoman style is also 
found in a manuscript of the Selimnämeh of 
Shükri Bey (H.1597-8) which probably 
belongs to the first years of the reign of 
Süleymän I. This, the earliest known Ottoman 
illustrated chronicle, stands alone as it had no 
imitators. In one of the illustrations the 
clouds for some reason are coloured azure. 
Another miniature contains what is probably 
the earliest Turkish representation of fire-arms. 
The Jámaspnümeh of Misa ‘Abdi in the British 
Museum (Add. 24962) dated 933/1527 is also 
isolated from other manuscripts. With its 
curious miniatures which are more in the 
nature of coloured drawings, in the view of the 
author, it seems to represent the survival of an 
archaic Persian style in a remote corner of 
Anatolia. 

Material for investigation becomes more 
plentiful during the latter half of the reign of 
Süleymün J. Several illustrated copies of 
Persian literary works date from this reign. 
Apart from the strong colouring, the vigorous 
and exuberant aspect of the whole com- 
position is an important indication as to 
whether the illustrations are of Turkish origin. 
Professor Stchoukine stresses the ' pesanteur ' 
of the persianizing artists who illustrated 
Diväns and similar works in Turkey, and the 
diversity of races whioh was found among the 
court artists. It is thus always extremely 
difficult to distinguish whether an Ottoman 
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painter is interpreting Persian themes or 
whether a Persian has adapted his work to 
Turkish taste. The author mentions that 
grisaille is characteristic of many manuscripta 
of this time. 

Professor Stchoukine has selected two items 
to illustrate how the Turkish artist extended 
the turkicization of the dress of the figures 
and the elements in the architecture to include 
the landscape. One of these is the Persian 
anthology from Fars dated 801/1398 in the 
Türk ve Islam Eserleri Müzesi at Istanbul. 
This contains luxuriant landscapes which he 
has only recently identified as the work of a 
later Turkish artist by detailed comparison 
of the various elements with a Khamseh of 
Nizämi known to have been illustrated during 
the second half of the sixteenth century. 

The skill of the Turkish artist is, however, 
seen to its best advantage in historical and 
religious works. The Topkapi Sarayı Süleymàn- 
nameh (H.1517), the first product of the new 
‘ chronicle” style, is the second illustrated 
history from the reign of Süleyman I. It is a 
synthesis of various elements in strong contrast 
to the earlier Selimnadmeh which is still very 
Persian in style. The scenes of the chase follow 
Safavid models with some faint Western 
influence as in the grouping of figures, whereas 
in the battles depicting the Christian adver- 
saries of the Turks which appear in Ottoman 
art here for the first time, Professor Stehoukine 
detects the hand of a Hungarian painter. In 
one miniature showing the King of Hungary 
in council, the details could only have come 
from one with an intimate knowledge of 


Hungarian dress and customs. It appears that— : 


in one double-page illustration both a Turk 
and a Hungarian collaborated. This Western- 
izing tendency continues in the reign of Selim II 
in such manusoripte as the Nüzhet el-akAbar 
der sefer-i Sigetvar (11.1889) in which the author 
praises the realism and draws attention to the 
Western elements such as perspective in the 
architecture. One of the finest and most 
spirited scenes is that showing an attack by 
Turks on a Christian galley—a work of great 
imaginative power and originality (plates 
XXVIII-IXIX). 

The ‘History of Sultan Süleymàán' by 
Logmän in the Chester Beatty Library exhibits 
all the qualities of the fully-developed historical 
style. This is the second earliest recorded 
chronicle with illustrations from the reign of 
Murad IH. The striking scene in this series 
which shows the Tatars of the Crimes crossing ~4 
a stream shows what an Ottoman artist could 
achieve—the movement of the riders and of the 
rushing waters is captured with the utmost 
akill (plate xxxv). A treatise on astrology by 
Mehemmed el-Südi in the Bibliothèque 
Nationale illustrated by ‘Ogmän contains a 
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unique tableau of the various professions. The 
author does not accept the view that ‘Ogman 
worked on the Sürnämeh (H.1344) which 
belongs to the formal court style as found in 
the chronicles. A copy of the Z4bdet el-tevárikh, 
also in the Chester Beatty Library, was 
illustrated not only by Sun‘, as stated by 
Minorsky, but by several artists. It is sug- 
gested by the author that Sun'*'s hand may 
be found in those illustrations in this manu- 
script of strict Ottoman style as for example, 
the Ascension of Jesus (plate LYI). 

In this connexion the religious paintings 
whieh become more widespread at this time 
belong to a category of their own. The figures 
&re leas rigid and formal than those in historical 
works exoept for those of supernatural beings 
which are of a more hieratio quality much 
influenced by Iran. This difference from 
contemporary chronicles is best seen in the 
four copies of the Styer el-Nebt. The author 
makes the interesting observation that figures 
depicting the Prophet must have been 
modelled on an extremely ancient Persian 
archetype. One of the finest miniatures in the 
Chester Beatty manuscript shows Hind and 
the women of Quraigh rejoicing over the body 
of Hamzah. With the wild figures arranged in 
an unusual pyramidal composition, uttering 
exultant zaghürit over the pathetically inert 
dead, this scene is remarkably grim and 
expressive (plate LXXXVI). 

Other religious works dating from the end 
of the reign of Murüd ITI, notably a group of 
copies of the Hadiqat el-sü'adá of Futiili, are 
more strongly influenced. by Safavid painting. 
This Professor Stchoukine calla the ‘ new’ style 
in religious art as opposed to that of the Siyer 
el. Nebi miniatures. 

The Hünernämeh is perhaps the finest 
example of Ottoman painting from the time 
of Murad III. It is notable for the vivid and 
dynamic scenes of horse-racing (plates XX- 
LXXT). 

A manuscript (BM Add. 22011) described 
under No. 36 as the Nagrnämeh of ‘Ali of 
Gallipoli has by some oversight been treated 
again as a separate item under No. 88 where 
the title is correctly given as the Nusreinämeh 
of Mustafa ‘Ali. The feast of the Janissariea 
in the Topkapı Sarayı copy of this work 
(H.1365) is a bold composition in which the 
painter has tried to relieve the monotonous 
effect of rows of rigid figures by arranging the 
table diagonally. 

p Professor Stchoukine is right to reject 
my attribution of the equestrian portrait of 
a Sultan to Selim IT. He has proved very 
convincingly that it is Murad III by comparing 
the difference in the shape of the faces of these 


two sovereigns. 
The ideas of impressionism and realism which 
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appear in earlier reigns are intensified in two 
fine manuscripts in the Topkapı Sarayı which 
belong to the first years of Mehemmed III— 
the Menàágib-i Hatret-+ Mevldnd of Mahmiid 
Dedeh (R.497) and the Hümüyünnüdmeh 
(R.843) which are very similar in execution. 
The figures, which are often full of humour 
and. close to caricature, are drawn from daily 
life. The Dästäni Ferrukh ve Hümaä in 
Istanbul University Library (No. 1975) dated 
1010/1601 contains & curious representation 
ofa Gothio chapel (plate om). The Shdhnameh-1 
Sultan Mehemmed-i gals of NigarI with 
miniatures by Hasan (H.1609) is probably the 
finest illustrated chronicle of this reign. 

With the accession of Ahmed I, we encounter 
a new style with figures on a larger scale. One 
manuscript, a copy of the Sheref elinsän of 
Lami‘i in the British Museum (Add. 7843) 
copied in 1021/1613, is worthy of note as it 
bears signs of an attempt to give the figures 
the appearance of having been modelled in 
relief. Professor Stchoukine is of the opinion 
that Harleian 5500 which I placed in the 
period c. 1550-75 should be assigned to this 
reign; thus the dress of the Europeans must 
have been copied from an earlier engraving. 
On the other hand, he would place the 
miniatures in two British Museum copies of the 
Hadigat el-sit‘ada (Or. 7301 and Or. 12009) in 
the reign of Muräd III rather than in the 
period 1600-25 on stylistio grounds. The 
‘Aja al-makAlaigd translation in the British 
Museum (Add. 7894) the author considers to 
be not earlier than the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. His comment on the 
portraits ascribed to Naqshi in the celebrated 
copy of the translation of the Shaga'iq 
ai- Nu'müniyah (H.1203) is that à true assess- 
ment of their artistio value lies somewhere 
between the enthusiasm of Süheyl Ünver and 
my own rather grudging admission that they 
are ‘ very much alike’. 

Professor Stchoukine ends the first volume 
of his survey with the death of 'Ogmün II. 
This is the first time that an authority with 
an international reputation has undertaken 
such a detailed and critical study of Turkish 
miniatures. With his unbiased approach to 
the subjeot, the author is to be congratulated 
on his monumental work which will certainly 
provide a basis for all future study in this 
field. The numerous plates have been carefully 
selected and are admirably reproduced. 


G. M. MEREDITH-OWENS 


J. A. Norris: The first Afghan War, 
1838-1842. xvi, 500 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1967. 808. 

J. W. Kaye's War in Afghanistan is a great 
work, both as literature and as scholarship. 
27 
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But its author, while possessing abundant 
materials with which to describe events in 
India and Afghanistan, lacked those documenta 
which would have shed light on the part 
played by ministers in London. The writings 
of Auckland Colvin, W. J. Archbold, and Sir 
Charles Webster have contributed to some 
understanding of the influence of Palmerston 
and Hobhouse but & new comprehensive study 
has long been needed, which would relate 
policy in London to that in India. Mr. Norris's 
book goes a long way towards remedying this 
deficiency. He makes full use of a number of 
important collections of private papers in the 
British Museum, although he uses only the 
Ellenborough papers at the Public Record 
Office and none of the important private 
collections at the Indis Office, including the 
Hobhouse papers. He makes use of the 
dispatches to and from India but not of the 
Proceedings or Enclosures. The material he 
has used does enable him to make some 
important contributions to the study of the 
subject. 

In the first place he puts the Afghan War ina 
longer perspective of British diplomacy. His 
is the first published work to draw attention 
to the important dispatch from the Secret 
Committee to the Governor-General in Council 
of 12 January 1830 which outlines the policy 
of building up British influence in Central 
Asia by commerce up the Indus and 80 pro- 
vides the essential link between the political 
alarms of Wellington and Ellenborough in 
the face of the imagined Russian danger, the 
work of Bentinck in opening the Indus, and 
the policy of Auckland. Secondly, Mr. Norris 
provides a much clearer picture than hitherto 
of the way in which the Cabinet came to ite 
decisions in Ootober 1838 as well as an 
interesting discussion of the celebrated 
episode of the ‘ garbled dispatches’. But his 
claim to demonstrate that Auckland’s policy 
in Afghanistan was ' part of the general Whig 
plan, operated by Palmerston, for the contain- 
ment of Russian expansion in Asia ' seems less 
convincing. He over-estimates the consistency 
of Palmerston’s thought in this period, fails to 
appreciate the nature of McNeill’s diplomacy 
in Persia, and fails to show any connexion 
with Palmerston’s policy in the Levant, other 
than temporal. Above all he does not produce 
any fresh evidence that would disprove 
Auckland’s own conviction that he had no 
clear instructions from England. 

In attempting a revaluation of the polioy of 
the Indian Government Mr. Norris is on 
weaker ground because he has no new evidence. 
His main object is to re-establish the reputation 
of Auckland and, to a lesser extent, that of 
Burnes. It is true, as the author points out, 
that Auckland was a very sympathetic 
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character—kindly, intelligent, and perceptive. 
But these were the very qualities which made 
him irresolute at moments of crisis. In the 
negotiations with the Sikhs in June 1838 
Auckland was burdened with a policy which 
neither he nor Ranjit Singh had wanted, but 
which was clearly in the mind of the negoti- 
ator, Macnaghten, from the outset. The famous 
story which Burnes told Maason of his reception 
at Simla by Auckland’s secretaries, who begged 
Burnes not to talk Auckland out of what they 
had been at such pains to talk him into, is very 
likely untrue, but it is difficult to read 
Auckland’s correspondence, liberally sprinkled 
with quotations from Hamlet, and not feel that 
Auckland was open to persuasion. Poor 
Masson meets with hard treatment from Mr. 
Norris, but Masson only repeated common 
gossip and Burnes told even wilder stories to 
others, e.g. the younger Fane. The author 
also denies Kaye’s charges about Auckland’s 
panic in February 1842 and olaims that 
Auckland always intended to withdraw the 
Jalilabad garrison, but the dispatch from 
Maddock to Clerk of 10 February clearly shows 
that Auckland was prepared to abandon Sale 
and his garrison and retire behind the Sutlej. 
In these and other crucial points Mr. Norris 
gives the impression that Auckland was much 
more in control of events than was the case and 
consequently implies that the developments 
of 1838-42 were much more the result of 
considered decisions than they were. 


M. E. YAPP 


SRINIVASA Ayya SRINIVASAN : Väcas- 
patimisras Tattvakaumtuds : ein Beitrag 
zur Texikritik bes kontaminierter Über- 
heferung.  (Alt- und Neu-Indische 
Studien, 12.) ix, 219 pp. Hamburg : 
Cram, de Gruyter & Co. 1967. 
DM 60. 

TILAK Ray CHOPRA : The Ku$a-jätaka : 
a critical and comparative study. 
(Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien, 13.) 
210 pp. Hamburg: Cram, de Gruyter 
& Co., 1966. DM 25. 

Ricuanp Hausonizp: Die Astävakra- 
Gita. (Abhandlungen der Sächsi- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Leipzig. Philologisch-historische 
Klasse, Bd. 58, Ht. 2.) 128 pp., 4 plates. 
Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag, 
DM 16.80. 

Yt is pleasant to be able to welcome three 
quite dissimilar but equally valuable contri- 


butions to Indology in the field of textual 
criticism. 


«T 


1967—X. 
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Typifying the problem of editing major 
classical Sanskrit works, Dr. S. A. Srinivasan’s 
text, V&oaspati's tenth-century commentary 
on the Sämkhyakänikäh, is extant in countless 
manuscripts which present minimal or bewilder- 
ing variety in the reading of virtually every 
clause. The collation of 23 manuscripts, 
Grantha, Bengali, S&rad&, N&gari, eto., and 
three editions has failed to reveal any genetic 
pattern of affiliation, and the text established 
with great expertise necessarily and explicitly 
embodies a strong subjective element. How- 
ever timely the careful exposition of the 
princip ee of reconstruction ° bei kontaminierter 

lieferung ' (with a most economical use of 
the maxim ار‎ a ', justifiable 
in 1.4.5.24.6 and rightly dismissed in 1.4.5.23 
with ' Nachtrag '), it may be felt that emphasis 
should have been laid rather on the need for 
further collation of manuscripta, sub-com- 
mentaries, and citations in the hope of 
establishing more objective criteria. 

In view of the importance of this under- 
taking as an object lesson for all editors in the 
field, it may be permissible to regret that a new 
translation was not considered necessary, and 
to hope that the confusion resulting from & 
revolutionary transoription of sandhi-vowels 
wil prevent more general adoption of the 
transcription. The edition comes as & happy 
sequel to a recent revival of interest in the 
Sämkhyakänkak : studies by C. Kunhan Raja, 
Dr. T. G. Mainkar, and Mme. Anne-Marie 
Esnoul were soon followed by a reissue of 
Ganganath Jha’s edition and translation of the 
Tattvakaumudi (Poona Oriental Series, 10, 
1965, revised by Dr. M. M, Patkar). 

In his study of the Kudéajataka, which 
typifies the text-historioal problems of the 
fundamentally most ancient literary genres, 
Dr. 'T. R. Chopra has referred to 10 textually 
somewhat monolithic (i.e. by chance or design 
canonized) recensions of the story in Buddhist 
Sanskrit, Pali, Khotanese, Tibetan, and 
Chinese. He has undertaken a comparative 
analysis of the structure and phraseology of 
two Mah&vastu versions and one Pali version. 
He proposes eventually to extend the scope 
of his investigation; on the evidence of 
Professor P. 8. Jaini’s recent complementary 
study, wider in scope and less detailed, of the 
Sudhanukumar[i]jataka, only a fully compre- 
hensive analysis of the extant material will 
suffice to test Dr. Chopra’s circumspect 
conclusions about the development of the 
Kuda theme in the formative period. Both of 
these Jitakas have important links (yet to be 
clearly defined) with the Urvaéi theme and, 
ipso facto, analogies with the Amor-cum-Psyche 
theme : Dr. Chopra has effectively undertaken 
to rectify a regrettable situation—' There is 
hardly another Jätaka which is so often 
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mentioned, indeed discussed, in scientifio 
literature that disclaims any title to its being 
Indology or even Buddhology, and which has 
still remained without an adequate treatment 
of its most fundamental versions ’. 

The Agfavakragitá treated by Professor 
Hauschild is a work associated with the genre of 
minor Gitäs incorporated in the Mahabharata 
and the Puränas, and essentially anonymous 
and dateless; its archetype, on the textual 
evidence so far available, need not long 
antedate the three eighteenth-century manu- 
soripts here collated with the available 
editions and exemplified in facsimile. The 
text has been admirably edited together with a 
sensitive translation, a complete glossary, 
literary, lexical, and metrical studies, and a 
bibliography. A salient feature of the text as 
known hitherto, the definitive identification 
of teacher and adept aa brahman Astavakra and 
rüjan Janaka respectively, is shown not to 
have been explicit in the archetype. 

The attempt to date the archetype (p. 55) 
seoms to be misleading. It may be that the 
‘ Samaéataka’ incorporated in the text is the 
nucleus of this Gita (of. p. 32, middle), rather 
than a loose ‘ Zusammenfassung * (Hauschild) 
or ' jüngeres Wachstum ' (Heinrich Zimmer). 
Its fourth viméatika (18.01-80 : kva ragah . .. 
bahunätra kim; kva bandhah/moksah/harsah/ 
visüdita . . . kva vidya... bahunatra kim) may 
be held directly to have inspired at least 
(1) the subsequent viméatika (19.1-20.14 : kva 
küámah . . . kva vidya . . . bahunätra kim), 
discounting 19.1, 19.8, and 20.13 which 
editorially refers back to the opening of its 
own viméatika and is referred to by the 
arohetype's opening 1.5; and 
(2) two previous upadesavimsatikas (8.1-10.8, 
bandhamokga and nirvedopasama, of. 21.2f. and 
18.72ab ; and 15.1-20, connecting the 
bandha/moksa and kva construction with the 
cinmäira theme of 7.5), which interrupt the 
connexion between 7.6 and ita answer in 16.7; 
thus the dialogue viméatika 6.1-7.6 + 16.1-11 
may have been added to introduce 17.6 in a 
further upadeéaviméatika ; and 21.2f., acknow- 
ledging three cantos where the archetype 
shows five, may antedate the archetype. 

In determining the date it may be wise to 
think of the text first as Sünti&ataka and then 
as Saiva Agama (cf. the pendant Devigitä ; 
the term $rijüiána in a colophon ; fivasya me 
in 20.13 referring originally to the prokir 
of the ' Asfávak|t]ragitá ' and eventually to the 
puiraka of our archetype styled ‘ 4va- 
dhütänubhüh”; and the probably significant 
application of the term samkhydkrama to the 
verses of our archetype in ite final stanza). It is 
likely that the finished Vedäntio archetype is, 
as suggested, a product of the period around 
A.D. 1400. The intrusive verse 1.2 cannot, 
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however, be used to substantiate this. The 
pseudo-Sankara verse compared (pp. 24 and 
56) is in any case an adaptation, rather than 
the source of 1.2; ite padding destroys the 
neat antithetical metaphors and regular 
yamskas of the original. 


J. O, WRIGHT 


ERNST STEINKELLNER (ed. and tr.): 
Dharmalarti’s Hetubinduh. (Oster- 


reichische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften.  Philosophisch-historische 
Klasse. Sitzungsberichte, 252. Bd., 


1-2. Abh.; Verdffentlichungen der 
Kommission für Sprachen und Kultu- 
ren Süd- und Ostasiens, Ht. 4-5.) 
2 vols.: 115 pp.; 220 pp. + 2 pp. 
addenda. Wien: Hermann Bóhlaus 
Nachf., 1967. 8 132, 212. 


The Sanskrit scholar is now becoming 
almost accustomed to the phenomenon that at 
relatively short intervals valuable publications 
come from Vienna opening new horizons to his 
quest for new material in Indian philosophy. 
Vienna is, no doubt, establishing iteelf as the 
most important centre for research on Dharma- 
kirti; the edition and translation of the 
Hetubindu by Dr. Steinkellner constitutes a 
monumental contribution to the history of 
Yogäcära epistemology and logic as well as to 
the pursuit of Dharmakirti’s fascinating 
analysis of some of their aspects. 

A detailed appreciation of the two volumes 
presented by Dr. Steinkellner would require 
a much more laborious effort than the present 
brief note can afford. The first part of the 
publication consists of the edition of the 
Hetubindu Tibetan text based on the Derge, 
Peking, and Narthang editions, and the 
reconstruction of the no longer extant Sanskrit 
text. The second part contains the German 
translation supplemented by a massive body 
of notes; to these are added a short preface, 
an exhaustive bibliographical list, indexes, an 
analytical survey of Dharmakirti’s work, and 
a concordance slip showing the relationship 
between the survey and the Sanskrit text. 

The Hetubindu is a text of undisputed value, 
as, in Dr. Steinkellner’s own words, it is the 
first work in the history of Indian philosophy 
which treats logic aa its main theme and not 
merely as an item included in the framework 
of a broader subject such as epistemology. 
One could actually consider it an amplified 
analysis of the pardrthanumana with the focus 
of attention laid on the problems surrounding 
the logical reason (hetu). 

One of the most unenviable taaks which 
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Dr. Steinkellner set himself was the re- 
construction of the Tibetan text of the 
Hetubindu into Sanskrit. If, which is not very 
likely, the Sanskrit text of this treatise is ever 
recovered, it would doubtless attest to the 
excellence of Dr. Steinkellner’s effort, as, in 
addition to his conversance in Tibetan and 
Sanskrit, he has for the purpose of the re- 
construction put to use all the available 
material, which could assist him in the 
restoration of Dharmakirti’s idiosyncratic 
style and vocabulary ; among the material so 
used were the Hetubindufikä by Arcata, 
Dharmakirti’s other works, especially the 
Pramänavärtiika and the Pramanaviniécaya, 
Durvekamisra’s Dharmottarapradipa, and all 
such other works as may have been directly or 
indirectly indicative of the terminology used 
by Dharmakirti. An attempt at a re- 
construction of the Hetubindu into Sanskrit 
was made some time ago by Rähula Sankrt- 
yayana; his text was slightly revised and 
published by Pandit Sukhlalji Sanghavi (or 
Sanghvi) and Muni Shri Jinavijayaji as 
an appendix to their edition of Arcata’s 
Hetubindujika and  Durvekamiára's Hetu- 
bindufikäloka (GOS, oxur, 1949). While it 
cannot be denied that in the various editions 
of Tibetan and Sanskrit texte (Pramänavärttika 
was one of them) Rähula SAnkrtyüyana was 
often guided more by intuitive insight than by 
time-consuming scholarly application, a com- 
plete dismissal by Dr. Steinkellner of the value 
of his reconstruction of the Hetubindu is not 
fully justified : Sankrtyiyana’s copious errors 
in the reconstruction are accompanied by 
passages of brilliant rendition of Dharmakirti's 
argumenta. 

Notwithstanding the full appreciation of 
the effort spent by Dr. Steinkellner in the 
reconstruction of the Hetubindu and the 
competence with which the task was accom- 
plished, it is difficult to divest oneself of doubt 
regarding the usefulness and necessity of this 
type of exercise. Does a translation of a 
Tibetan translation into a modern language 
necessarily have to be channelled through a 
retranslation into the original language 
(because this is what a reconstruction amounts 
to) ? In his preface Dr. Steinkellner gives his 
reasons for the usefulness of such a procedure 
in the case of Hetubindu; accordingly his 
translation into German ‘ follows the Sanskrit 
text and not the Tibetan translation’ (1, 28). 
But the retracing of the original Sanskrit 
vocabulary and terminology does not need, 
in my opinion, to involve the reconstruction 
of the total text. However much gratitude is 
due to Dr. Steinkellner for his excellent 
presentation, this type of effort should not, in 
principle, be encouraged as worthy of 
emulation. 
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The author has taken great care in providing 
the reader with š number of references and 
cross-references to help in the study of the 
material and the critical apparatus. If one 
may be permitted to say so, the organization 
of the work is somewhat overwhelming. It 
takes the reader quite some time to absorb 
the multitude of the reference marks such as 
the asterisked pagination of the Sanskrit text 
besides the pagination of the volume as a 
whole, the decimal numbers of the Sanskrit 
text indicating the corresponding passages of 
the German translation (with a separate letter- 
ing and numeration for the ‘ Exkurse’), 
asterisks in the Sanskrit text, numbers in the 
text indicating footnotes containing quotations, 
in addition to Greek lettera marking references 
to extraneous Sanskrit sources; figures 
marking the lines of Tibetan folios of each of 
the three versions in addition to numbers 
indicating footnotes marking the varianta, eto. 
Capital letters (D,N,P) attached to single 
words in the Tibetan text beginning the 
respective folios and placed on the same level 
as figures indicating the folio lines and as the 
unfamiliar © (for the still unsettled trans- 
literation of 4) are a trial to the eye. Yet, 
reference clues to the Tibetan text from the 
German translation are available only via the 
Sanskrit reconstruction ; in cases of very long 
paragraphs of the German translation which 
contains square and round brackets and a 
considerable number of subordinate clauses, 
the referencing system is not very helpful to a 
quiok switch from passages in the translation 

to those of the texte, and vice versa (see for 
` instance pp. 30-41 (5*—6*) of vol. 1 and pp. 
40-1 of vol. ir). The convenient subdivision 
of the work into chapters has been effeoted in 
the German translation but not in the Sanskrit 
or Tibetan text. 

Although the student of Buddhist philosophy 
and logio will owe a great debt to Dr. Stein- 
kellner's penetrating translation and analysis 
of the Hetubindu, he will not find it light 
reading, even if his command of the German 
language is adequate. Dr. Steinkellner has 
evidently found the difficult text of Dharma- 
kirti to be one not lending iteelf to a simpler 
and easier translation. Bentences running into 
16 lines (seldom shorter than eight to ten lines) 
and of involved structure, have to be read 
and re-read before one can obtain the satis- 
faction that the author's and translator's 
intention has been duly grasped. 

The Hetubindu opens with the often-quoted 
definition of the logioal reason : paksadharmas 
tadamsena vyüpto hetus.... Dr. Steinkellner 
calls the passage ' der programmatische Vers’ 
and interprete the tad? as related to paksa (i.e. 
ladamáena = paksäméena). While it would be 
superfluous to give here a résumé of the 
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discussions concerning the origin of this ' 
definition (in his ‘Die Reihenfolge und Ent- 
stehung der Werke Dharmakirti’s’, Asiatica : 
Festschrift Friedrich Weller, 1954, Professor 
Frauwallner has given a satisfactory solution 
to the problem, anyway), it is worth mention- 
ing that both Uddyotakara in the Nydya- 
vartiska, 131.17, and tarakgita in the T'attva- 
sañgraha, 1885, use grühyadharmas in lieu of 
paksadharmas thus widening the scope of the 
concept contained in the first part of the 
compound. In the Hetubindu, Dharmakirti 
is more pedantic in his commentary to the 
verse and narrows down the scope of the paksa 
to the meaning of dharmin. (We ought to keep 
in mind that the expression paksa was for a 
long time ambiguous and stood either for 
dharmin = subject or gráhya = probandum.) 
In his translation, Dr. Steinkellner renders the 
phrase to mean ‘ Der Grund ist eine Beschaffen- 
heit des Gegenstandes, umfaast von einem Teil 
desselben '. In spite of his argument, it would 
seem that the tad? in tadaméena is related to 
dharma rather than to paksa (= dharmin), and 
that, in this case, lévarasena's commentary 
advocating such interpretation sounds more 
convincing (cf. xz, 84). Also in a similar context 
of the T'attvasahgraha (see above) the améa 
refers to a part of the predication (° Beschaffen- 
heit'— dharma) of the grdhya, of which the 
hetu partakes (cf. also H. N. Randle, Fragments 
from Ditnàga, London, 1926). The difference 
in the shadings of the meaning and purport 
of grdhya and dharmin have a bearing rather 
on the interpretation by various authors of 
the precise function of the probandum (be it 
the ‘Gegenstand’ or ‘the Gegenstand + 
Beschaffenheit ' than on the role of the logical 
reason (Aetu)) The definition of the hetu by 
Dharmakirti coincides, for instance, with that 
suggested by Haribhadra and Pardvadeva in 
their respective commentaries to the Nydya- 
praveóa (ed. by Bhattacharyya, GOS, XXXVII, 
16 and 46-7), as paksa = dharmin only, but 
not as dharma-vifisio dharmin. But this does 
not militate against the thesis that the hetu is 
part (amsa) of the body of predicates (sddhya 
+ hetu). 

The very interesting last chapter of the 
Hetubindu deals with the otherwise unfamiliar 
concept of the gadlakganahetu, and the reader 
can look forward to the realization of Dr. 
Steinkellner’s promise (rr, 192) to tackle this 
subject in a separate article. In the meantime, 
his suggestion that some of the three additional 
aspects of the hetu discussed by Dharmakirti 
can be traced to the Dignaga school, and that 
the question of aix hetu aspects has been posed 
by Dignäga’s pupil lévarasens, is a stimulus 
to further research in this direction. Since the 
subject of a fivefold hetu was raised by some 
of the Naiyäyikas (Väcaspati and Jayanta), 
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the hexad of aspects requires an explanation. 
Is it not possible that some of the roota of the 
three contested heturiipae lie in the application 
of different terms used in the classification of 
hetvabhasas or, for that matter, the dbhdaas of 
other members of a syllogism ? In view of the 
fact that the jrdna-aspect of the heiu seems 
to be the most puzzling in Dharmakirti’s analy- 
sis, it may be of some interest to quote the 
following phrase from Devabhadra’s commen- 
tary to the Nydydvatdra (p. 52 of Vaidya’s 
edition) relating to his remarks on the 
paksäbhäsa: ketur lingam kürane karyopa- 
carat; tatprabhavam jñänam api hetur anu- 
manam, ty arthab. 
ABNOLD KUNST 


ALICE BONER and Sapdérva RATE 
SARMA (tr.) : Silpa prakaéa : medieval 
Orissan Sanskrit text on temple 
architecture by Ramacandra Kaula- 


cara. lvii, 169, 102 pp., front., 72 
plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1966. 
Guilders 50. 


The authors, for this beautifully produced 
book is much more than a translation, are to 
be congratulated upon producing a work of 
great importance to the student of Indian 
architecture and iconography. 

In his preface, V. 8. Agrawala gives some 
information concerning the discovery of the 
palm-leaf MSS of the work, and its author, 
Ramacandra Bhattäraka, an Orissan architect 
living on the banks of the Muéali river in a 
tantric village. In the ensuing introduction, 
Miss Boner discusses the diffüioulty of dating 
the work, and suggests (p. xix) some time 
between the ninth and the twelfth centuries. 

In view of the fact that Rimacandra was a 
Kauläcära, it is not surprising that great 
importance is attached throughout this text to 
the symbolical yantras to be placed and 
consecrated below every part of the temple; 
similarly, every image that adorned it had as ite 
composition a yantra. Seen in this way, a 
temple and ite imagery were but plastio 
realizations of geometric patterns that were the 
essential foci of various ritualistic concepta. 
This is well brought out by the text-drawings 
by Mr. Sadääiva Rath Sarma, taken from the 
original MS, on, for example, pp. 67, 80 and 104. 

An interesting omission for such a treatise 
is the almost total lack of information about 
the temple’s aotual structure, and of the 
engineering or stress problems involved. 
Similarly, little is said about materials, and 
selection of the building site, p. 10, is discussed 
largely from a ritualistic point of view. 
Olearly, practical matters were the concern of 
actual builders, and the author of this treatise 
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was concerned with the exact interpretation 
of more esoterio matters. In spite of Miss 
Boner’s remarks in the introduction, p. xiv, 
that the reader is introduced ‘right into the 
very workshop of an architect ’, one feels that 
Ramacandra was an iconographer, artist, and 
devotee rather than an architect in our sense. 

The translation has been most thoroughly 
done, and is well annotated throughout and 
in the notes, pp. 131 f£; and the glossary of 
technical terms, pp. 140 ff, is excellent and, 
profusely illustrated with text-figures, most 
helpful to an understanding of Orissi ornament. 

The selection of plates is superb, and the 
work as a whole almost free from misprinte, 
in itself no mean feat in a highly technical text 
of this nature. 

This book will rank with the work of 
Jouveau-Dubreuil and Gopinatha Rao as 
essential reading for the understanding of the 
complex iconography of the Indian temple. 


J. B. MARR 


K. ZvELEBIL and others: Introduction 
to the historical grammar of the Tamil 
language. [By] K. Zvelehl, Yu. 
Glasov, M. Andronov. Part 1. 
Preliminary textual analysts. Trans- 
lated by L. Navrozov. (USSR Academy 
of Sciences. Institute of the Peoples 
of Asia.) 212 pp. Moscow: Nauka 
Publishing House, 1967. 


This work consiste of three linguistic analyses 
of Tamil works drawn from widely differing 
periods. The ultimate aim, as Dr. Zvelebil 
states in his introduction, p. 5, is to produce an 
historical grammar of Tamil, and these 
contributions are & preliminary part of it. 
Such & work would be most desirable, since 
there is a dearth of scientifio descriptions of 
literary Tamil though, it is true, P. S. Sastri's 
History of grammatical theories in Tamil dealt 
in some detail with the work of the native 
grammarians. 

Dr. Zvelebil’s analysis is of the language of 
Pérunkuprür Kilär, a poet whose work figures 
in Éffuttükai and Pattuppattu. These collec- 
tions are defined as Early Old Tamil by the 
author and, from his mention of the 
Cénkuttuvap-Gajabahu synchronism, it is 
clear that he regards them as belonging to 
approximately the first two centuries of our 


era. Further elaboration of this must be. 


awaited with great interest for it is clear that 
within the Éffuliükai there exist works whose 
language and style suggest composition later 
than that of the others: Paripalal in particular 
seems of later date. 

The difficulties in taking the verses of any 
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one poet of the Tamil anthologies for linguistic 
analysis are twofold. Firstly, we are almost 
totally dependent upon the colophons appended 
_ to those poems for evidence of authorship. 
Writing within a fairly strict rhetorical and 
stylistic framework, the poets did not display, 
or seek, much individuality. Only in the cases 
of some of the discontinuous poems, Kapilar's 
poems about the daughters of Pari, for 
instance, is there a connecting subject. 
Secondly, unlike the Vedic poems, there has 
been no built-in safeguard whereby, for 
reasons of ritual, the texts of the anthology 
poems bave been preserved exactly as they 
were uttered. The emendations of copyists 
over the centuries may have been considerable. 
Any comprehensive description of the 
anthology-poems must plot these factors. 

This latter consideration is probably leas 
valid in analysing the language of Tirukkural}, 
the morphemes of which are analysed in Dr. 
Glasov's contribution. Whatever the date and 
&uthorship of this didactio work, and in 
suggesting ' the middle of the first millennium 
A.D.' Dr. Glasov is probably reasonable, its 
couplets are commonly quoted as proverbial 
utterances. Moreover, they are arranged 
according to subject-matter covering the first 
three of the purugdrthas. 

At the outset, Dr. Glasov states that ‘ the 
present investigation is concerned with written 
evidence, the identification of phonemes and 
allophones and the description of phonemic 
distribution involve problema the solution of 
which lies beyond our immediate aim’ 
(p. 113). He then tabulates among the 


~ consonant phonemes labial p and m. It is 


therefore hard to see why he found it necessary, 
in connexion with the morpheme -u on pp. 
128-9, to introduce the ‘ morpheme-like 
consonant’ -bu, which then appears in his 
tables as a separate entry along with -pu. It is 
true that he has a footnote on p. 129 to the 
effect that p and b are allophones, but such a 
distinction in this context is unnecessary and 
is further confusing, since under -pu is included 
cärpu, which would in fact adopt the voiced 
labial if such a consideration were valid in this 
context. Similarly, -mbu appears, but the 
dental -niu on the same page, is not similarly 
treated. 

Dr. Andronov takes for analysis T. Jāna- 
kiraman’s play Nálu veli nilam, which appeared 
in 1957. The idea of starting with & modern 
drama rather than a novel or collection of 


_~ short stories is an excellent one; the language 


of Tamil plays has been somewhat neglected. 
Moreover, as in this case, it affords an 
opportunity to analyse colloquial forms, or 
at least forms presented as such by the writer. 
There is such a cleavage between written 
(including ' platform ") Tamil and the spoken 
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dialects, and such extensive and deep in- 
stability within the latter, that the dangers of 
writing a form down and presenting it as 
spoken or colloquial are obvious. 

Nevertheless Dr. Andronov feels that ‘ the 
language of the play exemplifies modern 
standard colloquial Tamil and is practically 
free from dialeoticismsa ° (p. 179). This perhaps 
needed some amplification, but it does hold 
good for the main urban areas of Madras State. 
The analysis would have been of far greater 
interest had the many colloquial forms 
described been labelled as such in Dr. 
Andronov's analysis. It would be impossible 
for someone unfamiliar with the language to 
recognize, for instance, anmkku (p. 188), 
mätfäru (p. 197), tertyalas (ibid.), and avanka 
(p. 204) as spoken forms and in fact in- 
admissible in standard written Tamil even now. 
On the other hand alongside these are forms 
such as tippas (p. 188), vaikkiren (p. 193), and 
vantom (p. 207) which are equally written 
forms. 

The three analyses are most painstakingly 
done and, considering the complexity of the 
transliterated material, reasonably free from 
misprinte. One awaits further studies in this 
project with the greatest interest. 


J. R. MARR 


ALAIN DawiÉLoU (tr):  Shiappadi- 
karam (The ankle bracelet), by Prince 
llangó Adigal. x, 211 pp. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1967. 
25s. 


This translation follows closely the French 
version published jointly with Mr. R. 8. 
Deeikan under the title Le roman de l'anneau 
by Gallimard in 10601 under Unesco auspices. 
It has at least the value of being eminently 
readable. That being 80, it is a pity that 
M. Daniélou could not avoid such gross in- 
elegancies as that on p. 27 (top) however 
accurate a rendering of the Tamil it may be. 

In general, the titles of the Kdtas have been 
accurately translated, so it is hard to see why 
iii, Arashkerrukkátas, should, on p. 9, be given 
a8 ' Prelude to a tragedy '. The term means 
the ceremonial introduction as & danseuse of 
Mätavi. Many of the elements in this canto 
suggest acquaintance at least on the part of 
the author with the principles of stagecraft 
laid down by Bharata in Näfyafästra, ii. It 
is hard, therefore, to see why the translator 
regards the talatkkol (Csl., iii, ll. 3 and 120), a 
‘sacred rod made of bamboo’ (p. 13), as & 
‘phallic symbol’ (ibid. That it was of 
bamboo is olear from both Cilappahkäram 
and the Näfyakästra as ‘ite jointe were set 
with nine jewels’ (CiL, iii, H. 116: Kann 


* 
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ijas navamanty Olukkat . . .) while the jarjara 
in NS had its various joints ornamented with 
cloths of different colours (see NS, iii, vv. 
78-5: Jjarjarasiv abhi . . . Astdrthing..., 
GOS, 1, second ed., 1950, 80). Moreover, both 
texts mention a connexion between this 
bamboo pole and Indra. It is his weapon in 
the NS: tvam mahendrapraharanam . . . (iii, 
v. 13), while in OW. the talaikkol was ' wor- 
shipped and saluted as Cayantan, son of 
Intirag' (Intra ciruvan  cayantap — ük'éna 
vanianai céytu palipatu talaikkol (iii, 11. 119-20). 

In the introduction, pp. vix, the translator 
makes a number of unsupported assertions, 
such as: ' The great epics—the Mahábhárata 
and the Rémdyana—and the myths and tales 
compiled in the vaat enoyclopedio works 
known as the Purdnas (the Ancient Chronicles}, 
probably belonged originally to other languages 
of India’. He goes on to state that these were 
° non-Sanakritio * (p. viii). 

M. Daniélou accepts the view that Cil. 
was composed at the time of the eventa therein 
described. If we acoept that the Céhkuttuvan 
of CH. is the same Ceral king as the hero of 
Decade v of Pattpruppatiu, then the great 
difference of grammar, diction, and style 
between the latter and Cil. would suggest 
some linguistio and literary evolution as 
having ooourred between Patirruppatiu and 
Cil., and that while Patirru. may have been a 
contemporary praise-poem, Oi. cannot have 
been. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the patikam. wherein alone is presented the 
evidence of authorship, was added to Cil. at a 
later date, as in fact M. Daniélou himself 
suggests (p. 207, n.). 

For some reason the translator regards this 
epic, together with its ‘sequel’ Manimekala: 
and another Tamil epic, Civakactntdmant, 
as ‘novels in verse’ (p. viii). It is hard to see 
why. While Mani. is in large part a Buddhist 
didactic work, CH. glorifies both the Cola and 
Päntiya courts in a similar fashion to the 
glorification of Rome in the Aeneid. M. 
Daniélou does not at all examine the similarity 
of Cie structure and sub-plote with the 
Játaka genre. 

As to the title, would not ‘Lay of the 
anklet’, which translates the Tamil, have 
been better ? 

J. E. MABR 


XAVIER B. THANI Nayacam : Landscape 
and poetry: a study of nature in 
classical Tamil poetry. Second edition. 
[vii], 151 pp. + errata slip, 2 maps 
fon endpapers]. London: Asia 
Publishing House, 1966. 20s. 


This work is a revision and reissue in 
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hardback of the author's Nature Poetry in Tamil 
published in Singapore in 1963. It is con- 
cerned with early Tamil non-religious literature 
extant in the two collections Éjfuttóka$ and , 
Pattuppütfu and to some extent with those 
sections of Tékdppiyam that deal with rhetorio. 
Professor Thani Nayagam is fortunate in being 
able to bring to bear on the subject his deep 
erudition also in the Classics and in English, 
and his comparisons with Vèrgil are of 
particular interest. 

One of the most striking features of early 
Tamil poetry is the very great extent to which 
the whole apparatus of the natural world is 
employed in both love- and praise-poetry. 
This literature is not nature poetry in the sense 
of comprising celebrations of the beauties of 
nature for its own sake. Features of wild life 
such as plants or animals are employed either `` 
to heighten the effect of a praise-poem such as 
the Vaikai river poems in Paripäfal that 
celebrate the king of Madurai by glorifying the 
river that flows through his oity or, in the 
case of most of the akam or love-poetry, 
adopting such features as a formal referential 
system that is used allegorically to describe 
various aspects of love or to underline them. 
An instance is the association with the union 
of lover and beloved of Kurifici, the Mountain 
Region, named after a partioular plant which 
grew there. Descriptions of mountains and 
their flora and fauna are, therefore, in reality 
desoriptions of love tryste. Such associations 
may be observed throughout the rhetorio: to 
compare the teeth of a maiden to white jasmine 
buds indicates that tbe girl is patiently 


awaiting her lover's return; the jasmine is 7 


connected with the Forest Region, Mullas, 
that formally stands for patient awaiting on 
the beloved’s part. 

This ‘ poetic language’ is examined by the 
author especially in ch. iij, pp. 38-47, and 
oh. vi, pp. 75-92, which are in effect the most 
important part of this book. Ch. vii, pp. 93 f., 
disousses the regional landscapes of the Tamil 
country 88 portrayed in these poems for, 
clearly, the rich use of such imagery also tells 
us a great deal about the land at that time 
though this was not ite main purpose. 

In the chapter on religious interpretation, 
Professor Thani Nayagam very properly and 
unlike some modern writers such as V. 8. 
Ohengalvaraya Pillai (see, for instance ‘ Muruga 
tradition’ in Saiva Siddhanta, x, April-June 
1967, 19-24) avoids seeing mystical and 
religious symbolism when confronted with an 
early Indian literature that is refreshingly 
secular and direct. However, it is the case 
that also in Paripäfal, one of the Effullókas, 
are devotional poems hymning Visgu and 
Skanda. It does seem that, by reason of its 
subject-matter and the more elaborate lan- 


~- Linnaeus’s 
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guage and style of ite poetry, this anthology 
should be placed at a later date than the other 
seven. Indeed, these hymns are strongly 
reminiscent of the (later ?) Naléyirapirapantam 
of the A]v&r or the Saiva Tirumurai. Inevit- 
ably these hymns figure prominently in 
Professor Thani Nayagam’s chapter, and it is a 
pity that he does not indicate how unusual 
they are in the context of the anthologies as 
a whole. Similarly unique in Pattuppáftu is 
Tirumurukürruppajai, wherein Skanda is 
praised at five of his shrines in the Tamil 
country. 

In this same chapter, Professor Thani 
Nayagam refers to evidence of totemism in this 
literature (see pp. 68, 69). He does not go into 
details and it is diffloult to sustain this since 
nowhere do we find actual kinship claimed 
with animal emblems or with trees, nor 
preseriptions regarding consuming them. 
True, the Colar have as their emblem the tiger 
and the Pantiyar the fish, but the parallel 
emblem of the Ceralar is an inanimate object, 
the bow. The author does elaborate his 
evidence for animism, and quite convincingly 
(see pp. 61, 70-3). 

The work oloses with a most interesting 
chapter comparing this genre of Tamil poetry 
with nature poetry from other literaturee, and 
there is a most useful bibliography appended. 

Printing and presentation are good, though 
no diacritics at all would have been more 
consistent than the arbitrary way in which 
they appear. The spelling of a number of 
botanical names is somewhat odd: "ves 
nirgundi' on p. 85 should be Vitex negundo, 
rendering of the vernaoular 
nirgundi being, alas, sanctified by the botanical 
rules. Htptage madoblata on p. 80 should be 
Hiptage madablota, the specific name presum- 
ably being based on an East Indian rendering 
of Skt. mddhavilata. Ocerva lanatar on p. 85 
is & complete mystery, though the second 
element is presumably lanata. The Tamil word 
in question, «fiat, is usually rendered 
* balloon vine ’, the plant being Cardiospermum 
halicacabum Linn., a weedy-looking olimber 
worn, a8 the author remarks, as a sign of 
derision on the part of the besiegers of a 
hostile fort. 


J. R. MARR 


XAVIER 8. THANI Nayacam: A refer- 
enoe guide to Tamil studies: books. 
— vii, 122 pp. Kuala Lumpur: 
University of Malaya Press, 1966. 
M$7.50. (Distributed by Oxford 
University Press. 22s. 6d.) 
This bibliography, the fruit of collaboration 
on a world-wide scale by scholars of Tamil and 
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South Indian studies, is the first part of a 
series that will also include periodicals. 

It consists of 1322 numbered titles arranged 
according to subject and an addendum of 
34 further entries, all of which have been 
entered in a most thorough and competent 
manner. Professor Thani Nayagam, the 
University of Malaya, and the printers are to 
be congratulated on the very high standard 
of this work. 

In his acknowledgements, pp. v and vi, 
Professor Thani Nayagam makes it clear that 
thie is, to some extent, a select bibliography, 
especially in that the titles of a number of 
books published 50 or 60 years ago were not 
available. What the work itself alone makes 
clear is that it is a bibliography of works in 
European languages, and some allusion to this 
faot in, say, the title would have been useful. 
Therefore, while the sections on anthropology 
or linguistics are reasonably representative 
and comprehensive, that on literature is very 
much less so. It is to be hoped that a com- 
panion volume of Tamil titles will also appear. 

One person's selection is not necessarily the 
same as another's but, in the section on musio, 
pp. 28-0, a glaring omission is N. S. Rama- 
ehandran's The rügas of Karnatic music, a 
publieation of the University of Madras in 
1938, and not at all difficult to come by at 
least in libraries that cater for these interests. 
On the other hand, in the linguistics section, 
pp. 76-85, Wickremasinghe and  Menon's 
Malayalam self-taught is included, entry 1023, 
but the companion manual in the Marlborough 
Beries on Tamil is omitted. 

As already indicated, the printing of this 
difficult task has been extremely well done, 
and there are very few errors. It is & pity, 
therefore, that in Czech titles and seem 
beyond the power of the printer; in some 
cases as in the name Dusan Zbavitel (joint 
author of item 1298, p. 105) the diacritio is 
omitted altogether, while at least once, in an 
entry under ‘ Epics ' in the addendum, p. 109, 
pišeň appears as piéeñ, an interesting case of 
the accepted transliteration for Sanskrit 
being adopted for a romanized Slavonic 


language. 
MARR 


J. B. 
Yusur HUSAIN (ed.): Selected docu- 
ments from the Aligarh archives. xu, 

414 pp. London: Asia Publishing 

House for the Department of History, 

Aligarh Muslim University, [1967]. 

50s. 

The publication of this seleotion of old 
records in the university offices at Aligarh, 
records which have now been transferred to a 
new archives section of the university library, 
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should and ought to have considerable pub- 
licity value in focusing the attention of foreign 
scholars at least to the (always latent but now 
actual) importance of Aligarh as a centre for 
the study of modern as well as of medieval 
Indo-Muslim history. Dr. Yusuf Husain has 
propelled a number of icebergs, the existenoe 
of which hitherto could be merely suspected, 
into sighting distance. It is because the 
documents here published, relating to the 
foundation (in 1864) of the Scientifio Society 
by Sayyid Ahmad Khän and to the foundation 
of the Mohomedan [sic] Anglo-Oriental 
College, do not themselves significantly 
change the ‘ received version ’ of these develop- 
ments, or contain any startling revelations, 
that scholars will wish in increasing numbers 
to go to Aligarh to see whether what Dr. 
Husain has not chosen to publish in any way 
modifies that ‘received version’. It is 
unfortunate, to say the least, that Dr. Yusuf 
Husain has nowhere stated in his preface the 
principles on which material has been included 
or excluded ; itis to be hoped, indeed expected, 
that in the further seleotions from the archives 
which he intends to publish he will put this 
right. Would it be too much to ask Dr. Yusuf 
Husain to produce a calendar of as well as 
selections from the Aligarh archives ? 

Some criticisms of the form of the present 
volume should be made, attention to which 
may inorease the utility of future volumes of 
selections. The list of contents gives no brief 
indication of the subject-matter of each 
document. New-comers to the field need some 
brief biographical information on the persons 
responsible for or mentioned in the documents. 
Where letters are included which either stand 
as replies to the previous letters or produce 
replies themselves, then suitable  oross- 
references should be made ; and where related 
letters are omitted or could not be found, or 
have been published elsewhere, then these 
facta should be stated. It would be helpful 
to have the date of each entry prominently 
indicated and the year given at the top of 
each page. The valuable ' Draft of the Rules 
and Regulations for the Appointment of the 
Trustees of the Mohomedan Anglo-Oriental 
College and for the Manner of their Working, 
May 1889, for perusal of the Members’ is 
printed with accompanying schedules on 
pp. 313-400. It is nowhere indicated whether 
and if so, how, the draft was amended 
before final adoption. Although parte r and rr 
are clearly differentiated in the list of contents, 
they are not (vide p. 141) as clearly differenti- 
ated in the text. 

No doubt specialiste will find many items 
of useful information in the material published 
by Dr. Yusuf Husain. General students of 
modern Muslim history in South Asia will find 
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three letters particularly striking: no. 13 of 
part u, dated 8 July 1872, in which a W. 
Connor, an Honorary Magistrate of Aligarh, 
writes to Sayyid Ahmad Khän that as a 
resident in Aligarh for nearly 50 years, he, 
Connor, recalls Sayyid Ismš Shahid and 
‘Abd al-Hayy (the associates of Sayyid 
Ahmad of Bareilly) passing through Aligarh 
preaching not jihdd against the British but 
rather the conversion of the Sikhs to Islam ; 
and letters nos. 71 and 72 (in Urdu) exchanged 
between Maulavi ‘Ali Bakhsh Khan and 
Sayyid Ahmad Khän in June 1873 which 
suggest how nearly the unpopularity with 
other Muslims of the religious views which 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan had by then already 
expressed in the Tahzib al-akhlag had come to 
wrecking the whole Aligarh college scheme 
and how careful Sayyid Ahmad Khan had to 
be in his assurances and guarantees that 
religious instruction in the proposed college 
would be uncontaminated by his ideas. It is 
true that none of these points is new, but the 
fresh evidence in their favour is worth having. 


P. HARDY 


Aziz AHMAD: Islamic modernism in 
India and Pakistan, 1857-1964. xiv, 
294 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1967. 42s. 


Professor Aziz Ahmad’s objective ‘ has been 
to place in the hands of the Weatern Islamist 
or student of international affairs a handbook 
of religious and political thought, as faithfully 
as possible rendered into English from primary 
sources, leaving him to draw his own con- 
clusions and relate the problems raised to his 
own partioular field of study’. He has tried 
to ‘summarize the views of religious and 
political thinkers rather than to offer judge- 
ments of (his) own '. Professor Aziz Ahmad has 
largely succeeded and his book should become 
a standard work of reference. The qualification 
is, however, necessary, for Professor Ahmad 
has, without notice to his readers, excluded 
modern Muslim thought in Bengali, including 
the Far&'gi movement. The coverage of 
material in Urdu and English, however, is 
excellent; Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Amir 
‘Ali, Abu 'l-Kalüm AÃzãd, and Sayyid Abu 
'—-A'& Maudüdi are familiar figures, but 


intended readers will be grateful for the «4^ 


extended summaries of the ideas of, for 
example, such lesser-known figures as Abü 
Talib Khan, Mumtaz ‘Ali, Husain Ahmad 
Madani, Khalifa “Abd al-Hakim, and Ghulam 
Ahmad Parwiz. 

Professor Aziz Ahmad has offered & hand- 
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book rather than a history and it would be 
churlish to cavil at this. Readers will, however, 
be mystified by the explanation given of how 
“modernism ' came to be. The author holds 
(preface, p. ix) that ‘ The problem is whether 
Islamic law, which shapes political insti- 
tutions [sic], should continue to reject all 
extraneous stimuli and confine itself to the 
four traditional orthodox sources, the Qur'an, 
hadis, or the dicta attributed to the Prophet, 
the tjm@‘, consensus of the ‘ama? (theo- 
logians [sic]), and giyds, juristic reasoning by 
analogy, or whether it should reinterpret the 
firat two sources, apologetically or otherwise, 
and transform the last two to become the 
vehicle of modern legal, and later, political 
notions’. This entirely fails to convey the 
force of the classical Islamic conception, that 
the shari'a is a sacred revealed law ‘ floating’, 
in Professor Coulson’s words, ‘ above Muslim 
society as a disembodied soul, freed from the 
currente and vicissitudes of time’ and repre- 
senting ‘the eternally valid ideal towards 
which society must aspire’ and that ‘there 
can thus be no notion of the law itself evolving 
as & historical phenomenon closely tied with 
the progress of society’. For Muslims con- 
aciously and deliberately to go outside the four 
‘traditional orthodox sources’ (here wrongly 
defined to include hadith instead of sunna) to 
accommodate ' modern notions’ would be 
tantamount to giving a partner to God the sole 
Lawgiver. The problem is surely not whether 
Islamic law (which oughi to shape rather than 
‘shapes’ political institutions) ‘ should con- 
tinue to reject all extraneous stimuli’ (which 
in fact it has never done, though ideally it 
does) but how Muslims to-day are to convert 
to Islam those areas of life which have appar- 
ently escaped it—to assess all human relation- 
ships in terms of Islamic values as did their 
forbears the pious scholars and jurists of 
Medina and Küfa (for example) in the first and 
second centuries of Islam. Professor Ariz 
Ahmad nowhere drives home to his readers 
that one of the defining characteristics of 
a Muslim modernist is that he too, as much as 
his classical ancestors, wishes that Islam as 
& religion should regulate the sphere of law. 
Indeed, if Muslims are to remain faithful to 
the original imperatives of Islam, it is difficult 
to see how they ought to believe otherwise. 
Professor Aziz Ahmad nowhere analyses 
why many Muslims have felt intellectual and 
even moral pressure from an extraneous 
——non-Muslim world not noticeably more 
successful than the Muslim world in fulfilling 
Islamic norma of conduct. Is the problem 
merely, as he often assumes, that that ex- 
traneous world is powerful and rich ? If so, 
he should clarify why the wealth and power of 
others appear to have worried some (but not 
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all) Muslims about their understanding of their 
religion when it does not worry in the same 
way, say, Buddhists or Quakers. The reader 
who wants to know what in Western thought 
has worried Muslims is offered a farrago 
of clichés about Western thought ranging 
from the mistaken through the misleading 
to the meaningless. To write of ‘the law 
(my italics) of causality, which is one of 
the primary sources of all rational knowledge ? 
(p. 263) is to write as though David Hume 
had never lived. The ‘ humanism ' of Jacques 
Maritain noted approvingly on p. 272 is 
not the ‘humanism’ of Bonhoeffer, still 
less that of A. J. Ayer. What does ‘the 
Western discipline of objective analysis’ 
(p. 77) mean ? The use of ambiguous jargon, 
e.g. ' neo-mutazilite modernist ', ‘ reformism ’, 
* exegetical neo-modernism ’, ° de facto secular- 
ism ’, is the worst feature of the book. 

If in the preface modernism is & response to a 
legal challenge, in the conclusion ‘ the crux of 
the problem is humanistic’. Professor Aziz 
Ahmad’s own commitment to secularism and 
humanism is vividly brought out in his 
contrast between Iqbäl and Abu ’l-Kaläm 
Azad (p.185). ‘Iqb&l had placed man at the 
centre of the scheme of things, in charge of the 
dynamism of creativity and action, at the 
centre of the universe as God's vicegerent on 
earth. Despite his ecleoticism and humanism, 
Azad reasserted (God's suzerainty as the 
provider, the benefaotor, the judge, the guide, 
the beautiful; and left very little for His man 
to achieve except greater faith in God and an 
impeccable, balanced, and tolerant moral life.’ 
Professor Aziz Ahmad quotes approvingly 
Professor Cantwell Smith’s apophthegm that 
* the fundamental malaise of modern Islam is 
a sense that something has gone wrong with 
Islamic history. The fundamental problem 
of modern Muslims is how to rehabilitate that 
history ’. Professor Aziz Ahmad fails to bring 
home the passionate determination of his 
‘modernists’ to rehabilitate Muslim history 
in a Manner submissive to God, the determin- 
ation which defines them as modernists not 
secularists. He himself betrays little aign of 
the tension they felt between the fundamental 
(in his jargon, ‘fundamentalist’) Islamic 
assertion of God's tauhid and the success of 
the apparent polytheism of natural science, 
nationalism, and secularism. He acknowledges 
(p. 272) that ‘ anthropocentrism ’ may damage 
‘the humanistic renaissance in the world of 
Islam ’ but not that it is an act of disobedience 
to the God of the Qur’in. Who is man to tell 
God what He means? His discussion of 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Āzād, Iqbal, and 
Parwiz for all its merit misses the point that 
they were, or are, all, in their different ways, 
fearful of shirk and the imputation of irk 
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which indeed threatens any (and not just the 
modern Muslim’s) attempt to interpret and 
re-interpret, Divine Revelation. Islam, as 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad said, is taukid. Professor 
Aziz Ahmad is insensitive to Sayyid Ahmad 
Khün's dilemma lest ‘the laws of nature’ 
which he interpreted as God’s promises as to 
how the physical world would behave, should 
infringe His unity and omnipotence by being 
tantamount to His partners. Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan was convinced that an understanding of 
* the laws of nature ' might enable the Muslims 
to be more ' successful’. By arguing that the 
* laws of nature’ are God's attributes and that 
His attributes are one with His essence 
(‘ though it does not lie in human power to 
say how ’) Sir Sayyid was able to contend that 
God's tauhid embraces unchanging laws of 
nature, since to admit a change in them would 
be to admit a fault in the Divine essence which 
is ex hypothest impossible (lecture ‘ Islàm ° in 
Mukammal majmii‘a lecturon o speeches, 
Lahore, 1900, 289). Sir Sayyid attempted also 
to avoid the allegation that in his ‘laws of 
nature’ he was setting up a closed system of 
natural law, partnering a system of religious 
law, by arguing that man’s reason and know- 
ledge cannot grasp the nature and the number 
of God’s attributes and certainly not in the 
manner in which God understands them 
(‘‘Agd@’-td-s maghab-s Islam’ in Magälat-i Sir 
Sayyid, 1, Lahore, 1962, 20). Iqbal’s attempted 
harmonization of the freedom of the finite ego 
with the power of the Ultimate Ego (God) by 
postulating ‘the infinite wealth of His own 
undetermined creative possibilities’, Az&d’s 
and Ghulim Ahmad Parwiz's divine laws of 
rubübiyyat for the development of the latent 
faculties of God's creatures should have been 
pointed out for what they are, namely, 
attempts, however unsatisfactory to the 
traditionally-educated theologians, to pre- 
serve the doctrine of tauhid. Professor Aziz 
Ahmad's somewhat brusque dismissal of the 
Deobandi maulart Muhammad Qasim Näno- 
tawla tautly argued Tasfiyyat al-‘aqa'id as a 
* traditionalist refutation or rather confutation 
of the fifteen principles of tafsir laid down by 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan (which) is an unoriginal 
affirmation of the orthodox Hanafi juristio 
and theological view on these pointa’ (p. 106) 
is indicative of a blindness to the religious and 
intellectual strength of the ‘ traditionalist’ 
‘lamë’ when they assert and defend the 
Divine tauhid and the Divine Omnipotence 
with arguments which, at leaat to the simpler 
sort, do not sppear, as many modernist 
arguments must, to make man the measure of 
all things. Professor Aziz Ahmad, as his 
chapter on Maudüdi shows, is a party to rather 
than a rapporteur of the conversation among 
Muslims in modern times, and it is this perhaps 
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which has made his indispensable work leas 
comprehending than comprehensive. 

Attention should be drawn to a serious 
factual error (pp. 21-2}. 
confused Karämat ‘Ali Jaunpuri, the critic 
of the Fara'ig movement who died in 1873, 
with another contemporary Karamat ‘Ali 
Jaunpuri (1796-1876) who, after serving as 6 
British agent at the court of Dost Muhammad 
Khan at Kabul, was appointed in 1837 to be 
mulawalli of the Hughli imämbära. He has, 
therefore, wrongly attributed the Ma’dkhidh 
al‘ultim to the first Karimat ‘Al Jaunpuri. 
Again, Nünotawil, according to his tombstone 
at Deoband, died in 1880 not in 1879. Shibli 
died in 1914 not, as stated, 1916. Incidentally 
there is evidence that perhaps Shibli had not 
‘already emerged in revolt againat the loyal- 
ism... 
(pp. 175-6). In 1908 he signed a fatwa drawn 
up at Delhi that Muslims should ‘ try to help 
the government in political matters against 
mushriks' (India Home Department Pro- 
ceeding No. 615B for 20 January 1909). 
However, the Government of India was 
deeply suspicious lest the Nadwat al ulama’ 
foster ‘ pan-Islamic’ tendencies and viewed 
Shibli himself with considerable reserve, 
denying him the C.LE. in the Honours List 
of 1911. 


P. HARDY 


KHUSHWANT SINGE: A history of the 
Sikhs. Vol. 2: 1839-1964. xi, 395 pp., 
4 plates. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton" 
University Press; London and 
Bombay: Oxford University Press, 
1966. 70s. 


The second volume of Khushwant Singh’s 
history of the Sikhs takes up the story from 
the death of Ranjit Singh and brings it down 
almost to the present day; almost but not quite, 
for the Panjabi suba or Sikh state that the more 
militant section of the Sikhs had been de- 
manding ever since 1047 has come into being 
since the book went to press. Ita orestion 
will certainly prove to be a decisive event in 
Sikh history. 

One of the themes of the present volume is 
the recurrent waxing and waning of the Sikh 
community. Its hard core has always been the 
Jat peasantry of the Panjab; but at times 
there has been a marked tendenoy for Panjabi 
Hindus of the trading classes to embrace, or 
half-embrace, Sikhiam; and at other times 
there has been a drift back into the Hindu 
fold. Sikhism was on the decline after the 
collapse of the Sikh kingdom of Ranjit Singh 
and there was perhaps some danger of the 


The author has «~ 


of the Aligarh movement’ by 1906 € 
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Sikhs losing their identity ; but the favour and 
fostering care of the British helped Sikhs and 
Sikhism to revive. A fresh deoline set in with 
e. the spread of modern culture, the foreseeable 
departure of the British, and the resurgence in 
` India of militant Hinduism ; and a few years 
ago Khushwant Singh was himself a pro- 
ponent of the view that by the end of the 
century the Sikhs would have ceased to exist 
as & separate community—all of them would 
have shaved their beards and relapsed into 
Hinduism! In keeping with this gloomy 
prognosis he concludes his history with the 
assertion that their only chance of survival is 
‘to create a state in which they form a 
compact group, where the teaching of 
Gurmukhi and the Sikh religion is compulsory ' 
(p. 305). Now that the Panjabi güba, for which 
١ the Sikhs so long agitated has become a 
reality, he would perhaps be willing to concede 
the probability of their survival. No one 
familiar with the Sikh villages of the Panjab 
could for a moment have doubts about it. The 
law .of the survival of the fittest applies 
eminently to the Sikh community. 

This volume has to cover the two Anglo- 
Sikh wars, the Mutiny, in which the support 
given to the British by the Sikhs within 10 
years of their own defeat and conquest was a 
decisive factor, the wonderful economic 
progreas of the Panjab under British rule in 
which the Sikhs played a conspicuous part, the 
beginning of Sikh unrest shortly before the 
first World War, the almost forgotten Ghadr 
conspiracy, the Akali agitation of 1921-4, the 
national struggle for independence and the 
"demand for Pakistan, the horrors of partition 
in which the Sikhs were the worst sufferers, 
and the post-independence movement for a 
Sikh state. There is really too much to crowd 
into the space allotted. As might be expected 
of such a brilliant novelist as Khushwant 
Singh, he has made the book interesting and 
very readable ; but one is conscious from time 
to time of excessive compression and a good 
deal of material which should really form part 
of the text has been relegated to lengthy 
footnotes. 

Khushwant Singh’s merits as an historian 
are not quite equal to those as a writer. There 
are a number of inacouracies in his narrative 
and he has failed to attain the high standard of 
objectivity set, for instance, by 8. N. Sen and 
R. C. Majumdar in writing of the Mutiny. His 
criticisms of the British are usually just, but he 
often omits to paint the other side of the 
picture. For instance, the desire of the British 
to annex the Panjab after the death of Ranjit 
Singh was perhaps reprehensible, but not so 
reprehensible as he implies; in any case the 
Sikhs themselves did more than the British to 
enable that desire to be realized. And he 
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passes over almost unnoticed the remarkable 
fact that for 60 years after their conquest the 
Sikhs remained happy and contented under 
British rule. Nor does he mention the mutual 
esteem and even affection that developed 
between the Sikhs and British officers, 
military and civil, and continued in some 
measure right to the end. 

Sikh leadership after 1940, when the cry of 
Pakistan had been raised, has come in for 
much criticism. Khushwant Singh also appears 
to be somewhat critical of it. He blames the 
Sikh leaders for putting forward their demand 
for s separate Sikh state ‘not as something 
inherently desirable, but simply as a point in 
an argument against Pakistan’ (p. 259). At 
that time, however, there was not the 
slightest chance of such a demand being taken 
seriously, for there was not a single district 
that the Sikhs could olaim as their own—in not 
one were they a majority. The fact is that the 
demand for Pakistan put the Sikhs in an 
impossible position and not even the most 
far-sighted and sagacious leadership could 
have done much better for them. 

One aspect of Sikh leadership during the 
past 40 or 50 years that has distinguished it 
from the leadership of other communities in 
India has not received in this book the notice 
that it deserves. The effective Sikh leaders have 
not been drawn, like Nehru, Gandhi, Jinnah, 
and Liaqat Ali Khan, from the upper middle 
classes or aristocracy who received part, at 
least, of their education in England. They 
have been lower middle class or even plebeian 
in origin, with only a small tincture of Western 
culture and in dress, speech, and manners 
lacking in refinement and polish. Sikhs of 
better education and greater refinement have 
often been employed as draftsmen, and even 
spokesmen, but the real leaders have been of 
the earth earthy, not far removed from the 
rank and file of the Sikh population. The 
leadership of the Sikh army by the panches 
after Ranjit Singh’s death was not dissimilar. 
Sikh leadership is characteristic of the Sikh 
community. 

This volume contains a useful appendix on 
the cultural heritage of the Sikhs. 


PENDEREL MOON 


CHRISTOPH VON FüRER-HAIMENDORP: 
Morals and merit: a study of values 
and soctal controls in South Asian 
societies. (The Nature of Human 
Society Series.) xiv, 239 pp., 8 plates. 
London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
[1967]. 42s. 


This work can be taken within two different 
frameworks: the comparative study of morals 
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and the social anthropology of South Asia. 
From both points of view it is an important 
book, made the more significant by its being 
the fruit of the experience and labours of a 
man who has devoted his career to the study of 
South Asia. It takes a mature scholar to 
express complicated things simply and to 
reduce ethnographic detail to a clear and 
comprehensible system. By writing this book, 
Professor von Fürer-Haimendorf has, among 
other things, made it possible for the teacher 
of undergraduates to get them embarked 
quickly and with confidence on the difficult 
study of moral diversity. 

This last is a theme at the centre of the 
human sciences. It has enjoyed the attention 
of some of the best minds in sociology (e.g. 
Ginsberg in our own day). The anthropologists, 
however, seem generally to have found the 
subject too hard; they have been interested, 
but, as Professor von Fürer-Haimendorf pute 
it, they have faced ‘the difficulty of formulat- 
ing a generally acceptable theoretical frame- 
work into which the observed [moral] facts can 
be fitted’ (p. 2). In fact, this book may be 
seen as something of a pioneer effort. The 
introduction very succinctly goes over the 
ground where anthropology and moral philo- 
sophy meet; the book then launches into an 
exposition of the systems of morals, values, and 
social control of a number of societies (or, 
more accurately perhaps, ‘societies ’). 

Professor von Fürer-Haimendorf treats in 
order: food-gatherers (Chenohus, Andaman 
Islanders, and Semang—the last taking him 
out of South Asia); shifting cultivators (Hill 
Reddis, Kamars, Baigas, and Daflas); and 
fixed agriculturalista (Apa Tanis, Konyak 
Nagas, Ifugaos, Kalingas, and Raj Gonds— 
the third and fourth again outside South 
Asia). At this point we leave ‘ primitive’ 
society and move to the Hindus {in both 
India and Nepal) and Buddhists (in Nepal, 
Tibet, and Ceylon). 

This structure alone suggests that some kind 
of evolutionary scheme is involved, but 
Professor von Firer-Haimendorf is at most a 
half-hearted evolutionist. ‘There is no 
intention ', he writes at p. 13, ‘... to present 
these societies as stages in a unilineal pro- 
gression from the simple to the advanced and 
sophisticated, or to propose any specific theory 
on the correlation between material and moral 
progress.’ But in fact the data are arranged 
80 as precisely to suggest some kind of develop- 
mental features. And very interesting they 
are. For example, at p. 216 we are told: 
‘Rarely do tribal gods appear in the rôle of 
law-givers, and it is in general only among the 
adherents of the higher religions, such as 
Hinduism and Buddhism, that beliefs about 
the supernatural influence the behaviour of 


_ Districts '—Hazara, 
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men towards their fellow human beings and 
reinforce the demands of morality’. Again 
(p. 221): ‘It would seem then that whereas 
the striving for social merit is common to 
many societies on very different levels of 
sophistication, the concept of merit in the 
sense of & spiritual achievement attainable 
only by those equipped with certain moral 
qualifications is confined to some of the more 
advanced societies found in the orbit of such 
religions as Hinduism and Buddhism ’. Indeed, 
one might conclude that the book does more 
than the author claims for it. It is, at any rate, 
a very valuable exercise. And it justifies the 
author’s contention that there is much to be 
said for talking about societies one has studied 
at first hand. It is no small part of his achieve- 
ment that Professor von Fürer-Haimendorf 


has an intimate knowledge of most of the r 


societies presented in this book. 


MAURICE FREEDMAN 


Davip DICHTER and NATHAN 8. POPKIN: 
The North-West Frontier of West 
Pakistan: a study in regional geo- 
graphy. xii, 231 pp., 21 plates. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1967. 638s. 


The region of the North-West Frontier 
presents a striking variety in landscape, 
vegetation, rainfall, population, and ad- 
ministrative systems, though the strong 
personality of its majority group, the Pathans, 
imposes an overall unity. This book seeks, 
within a manageable compass, to provide an 
introduction to its subdivisions and their 
economic life. It is thus in a sense a replace- 
ment for the District Gazetteers, now largely 
out of date. The arrangement is by adminis- 
trative unita, from north to south, and for 
each the coverage naturally reflects the 
available sources. For the six ' Administered 
Mardan, Peshawar, 
Kohat, Bannu, and Dera Ismail Khan---the 
framework (as noted on p. 74) is largely that 
of the Revenue archives, with their emphasis 
on the assessment circles, and cereal produc- 
tion. The accompanying maps give the names 
of these circles, some of which are of historical 
interest, going back to Mughal times. In 
contrast, the tribal areas, such as Bajaur, the 
Khyber Agency, and Waziristan, were leas 
accessible to a visiting scholar, and apart from 
military, and some geological reports, less well-4 
documented in official publications. For these, 
deacriptions of landforms have most promi- 
nenoe, though a special effort was made to give 
a picture of life in the Afridi homeland of 
Tirah (Khyber Agency). Particularly inter- 
esting, however, is the account of the fertile 
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Himaleyan state of Swat (more accessible for 
first-hand study) with its unique developments 
in internal autonomy. Present-day economio 
+. problems are thoughtfully discussed—popula- 
tion pressure, land fragmentation, land- 
lordism, and agricultural decline, the last- 
named reported as particularly serious in 
D.I.K. District (p. 165). Despite the produc- 
tivity of the Peshawar Vale, the Frontier as a 
whole is a harsh region for agriculture. Thus 
the land revenue of the Khurram Agency was 
found to fall below the salaries of the officials 
employed in its collection. In this area the 
income of the tribesmen from national service 
almost equals their earnings from agriculture, 
though the author believes that development 
could greatly extend the area of cultivation. 

Recent developments in trade and industry 
are discussed in oh. ix, and include the 
Pakistan Tobacco Company, the initiative of 
the Frontier people in road transport, and 
the sugar industry. With regard to the troubles 
of the latter a seeming conflict of evidence is 
brought to light, for on p. 183 the production of 
the mills is reported as having been restricted 
in 1960 by inadequate supplies of cane, or ita 
diversion to village production of brown sugar 
(gur). On pp. 96 and 109 villagers are noted as 
complaining of the inability of the mills 
to process their entire production. Yet on 
p. 171 profits made by the oultivators from a 
subsidy, even when surplus crops were burnt, 
are reported as an abuse. The illegal retention 
by the growers of old plants, yielding a poor 
sugar content, with consequent disturbance of 
the milling programme, may partly explain 
7 the paradox. 

Dr. Dichter has interesting commente on the 
little-known minority peoples, such as the 
Gujars, Kohistanis, and Jate, but little on the 
migratory (Powindah) Ghilzai pastoraliste 
once 80 prominent on the Frontier, and their 
part in the economy. Since his fleld-work waa 
mainly carried out in 1960 and 1961, and he 
encountered Powindahs of the Jadran tribe in 
& Specimen survey near Kohat (p. 125), his 
material presumably antedatee the closing of 
their frontier by the Pakistan Government to 
these migrations in the winter of 1901, and he 
makes no mention of the ban, or of any 
resulting consequences. The early date of the 
field-work no doubt explains why discussions 
of the major irrigation projects such as that of 
Warssk and Kurram Garhi refer their oom- 
pletion to the future, though by 1967 (or 


» indeed earlier) something should have been 


known of their results. To such spectacular 
projeots many have looked to solve the 
Frontier's pressing problems. Yet smaller 
innovations have also contributed to the 
maintenance of a rising population, and it is 
interesting to learn of the part played by two 
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New World crops in the local economy—that 
is to say, by potatoes in Tirah, and maize 
especially in Swat. Their introduction seems 
hardly to have been noticed, yet, like that of 
the motor-truck in recent times, appears to 
have effected something of a silent revolution. 

In & work containing many unfamiliar 
place-names, it may be useful to note a few 
misprints, and slips of the pen which could 
confuse a beginner: p. 28 for ' Yarkand 
River’ read ' Yarkhun River’ (as on pp. 
26-7); p. 30 for ‘the word Kohistan is 
applied to any person...’ read ‘ Kohistani’ ; 
p. 42 for ‘Chalcha’ read ‘ Ghalcha’; p. 50 for 
‘° Yusufzai . . . the dominant group in Chitral’ 
read ‘in Swat’; for 'Gulshehzada read 
' Gulshahzada'; for ‘extended his control 
to... all of Kohistan east of the Indus’ read 
‘west of the Indus'; p. 93 for 'textual 
sequence’ surely read ‘textural sequence'; 
p: 63 for 'strategio form’ read ° strategic 
fort'; p. 101, n. 2 for ' Gormal River ' read 
‘Gomal River’; p. 178 for ' Kurram Tarki’ 
&nd pp. 205 and 206 'Kurram Tarhi' read 
' Kurram Garhi’, as correctly on p. 200, 1. 36. 
' Miranshsh' is printed as ‘Miram Shah’ 
throughout. 

A. D. H. BIVAR 


Donatp EUGENE Swurrg (ed.): South 
Asian politics and religion. xi, 563 
pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. (Distributed in 
GB. by Oxford University Press. 
£6.) 


Owing to our late receipt of this volume from 
the distributora, this review comes after South 
Asian politics and religion haa already received 
wide notice elsewhere. Indeed, the book has 
become a frequent antry in recent American 
bibliographies on South Asia. Therefore, 
the aim of the present review is not to repeat 
previous assessments, but rather the modest 
one of highlighting those features of the 
book which have exceptional merit, and 
also to query, briefly, certain aspects of ita 
organization. 

In the last five years, students of South 
Asia have come with good reason to expect high 
standards of Donald Smith’s work, and this 
latest volume which he has edited will on the 
whole fulfil their expectations. It is & collection 
of 24 papers, half of which are concerned with 
India; these are contributed by 22 scholars of 
the subject, 13 of whom are Americans. 
Dr. Smith explains in his preface that the 
work is a ° direct result’ of a seminar held 
in Colombo in 1964, and like many such 
results the volume suffers from the uneven 
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quality of the contributions. Yet, the overall 
standard of scholarship is significantly higher 
than in most symposia of this kind, and the 
high peaks of performance deserve the widest 
recognition among those in this fleld. 

Among these high peaks one might mention 
from part rr (India) the papers by Harold 
Gould, ‘Religion and politics in a U.P. 
constituency’; Robert Hardgrave, ' Religion, 
politics, and the DME’; Joan Bondurant 
and Margaret Fisher, ‘ The concept of change in 
Hindu, Socialist, and neo-Gandhian thought”; 
Marc  Galanter, ‘The religious aspecte 
of caste: a legal view’; and J. Duncan 
M. Derrett, ‘The reform of Hindu religious 
endowments’. From part mi (Pakistan), the 
contributions of Wayne Wilcox, ‘ Ideological 
dilemmas in Pakistan's political oulture ', and 
of Khalid Bin Sayeed, 'Islam and national 
integration in Pakistan’ deserve special 
mention. Finally, in part rv (Ceylon), Donald 
Smith's two papers, ‘ The Sinhalese Buddhist 
revolution” and “The political monks and 
monastic reform ’, are excellent. 

Those familiar with Gould’s field-work and 
publications on U.P. will know him ag a 
distinguished anthropologist; however, in 
this contribution he attains a standard of 
political analysis which few political scientists 
(Paul Brass being the outstanding exception 
in his study of U.P. politics) have approached. 
Hardgrave’s study of the DMK dates back to 
his M.A. thesis on the subject (Chicago, 1962), 
and with his recent fleld-work in Madras 
completed, his analysis continues to improve. 
No other scholars scrutinize the ideology of 
Indian Socialism and Sarvodaya more per- 
ceptively than do Bondurant and Fisher. 
This essay is in some respecta a conceptualiza- 
tion of their earlier superb document on Indian 
approaches to Socialism.  Galanter and 
Derrett, with their usual erudition, bring to 
bear on their subjects, once again, the training 
of the two finest legal minds working to-day on 
India. In the section on Pakistan these peaks 
are not 80 easily achieved, but Khalid Bin 
Sayeed does manage nicely to turn his close 
analytical insight on the subject. It seems a 
pity here that we could not have a contri- 
bution from Leonard Binder, since this theme 
of politics and religion in Pakistan was treated 
go splendidly in one of his earlier books. 

The fact that Donald Smith’s two papers 
on Ceylon are far superior to his opening 
introductory essay on ‘South Asia: unity and 
diversity ', suggeste the query that one might 
pose about the organiration, not only of this 
volume, but of several other ‘regional? 
projects which are broadly of this nature. For 
while the disparity between the two sete of 
Dr. Smith's papers persuades us, on the one 
hand, that he has mastered his subject in 
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Ceylon as he mastered earlier his material in 
India and Burma, it suggests, on the other 
hand, the substantial diffloulties arising from 


generalizing about a region which offers far + 


more diversity than unity. In Dr. Smith’s 
initial chapter, ' The political implications of 
Asian religions’, he concedes that he will 
‘necessarily have to deal in broad generaliza- 
tions in attempting to discern the principal 
implications of each religion [Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam] for our subject’, but argues 
that they are nevertheless ‘ generalizations in 
which many scholars concur ’ and are intended 
only as ‘rough guides for the exploration ? of 
the subject. Space does not permit here a 
detailed criticiam of the generalizations which 
Dr. Smith subsequently makes; but, to say 
the least, they do not strike this reviewer as 


being very fruitful, either for throwing light ^. 


on related research, or more pertinently, for 
enlightening the contente of this partioular 
volume. Perhaps many scholars do concur in 
sueh generalizations on the theories, attitudes, 
and functions of these three religions ; but the 
faot remains that the interpretations set forth 
here of their political implications are not very 
helpful or even relevant to the rest of the 
volume. 

The query that remains is, therefore, in 
essence & methodological one: how may a 
regional approaoh of this nature employ a 
general analytical framework, e.g. useful 
conceptual categories, that will enhance the 
meaning of specific case studies? 


D. G. DALTON 


R. E. EMMERIOK (ed. and tr.): Tibetan 
texts concerning Khotan. (School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Univer- 
sity of London. London Oriental 
Series, Vol. 19.) xiii, 160 pp. London, 
eto. : Oxford University Press, 1967. 
84s. 


Trente-deux ans ont passé depuis la traduc- 
tion de la ‘ Prophétie de Khotan’ par F, W. 
Thomas (Tibetan literary texts and documents 
concerning Chinese T'urkestan, 1, London, 1985). 
Mais Thomas n'avait utilisé que l'édition du 
Tanjur de Narthang, et les études tibétaines 
ont fait de grands progrès. Comme le texte est 
important et que la traduction de Thomas 
n'était pas sans défauts, il faut féliciter 
Dr Emmerick de l’avoir édité et traduit avec 
un soin admirable, Il Pa collationné d’après les 
quatre éditions existantes, celles de Narthang 
et de Péking (très proches l'une de l'autre), 
mais surtout celles de Cone et Derge (identi- 
ques) qui se sont avérées bien meilleures, Le 
texte est donné en transoription, avec les 
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paginations originales et toutes les variantes 
en note. La transoription anglaise a été 
changée en partie et se rapproche ainsi de celle 

. utilisée en France et en Allemagne (l'aspirée 
est notée par un À et la palatale sifflante, ca en 
français, est notée éa, ce qui est un progrès par 
rapport à l’ancien isa). Une traduction très 
soignée, suivant de près l'original, eet juxta- 
posée au texte. Elle représente un progrès 
certain sur celle de Thomas, Un appendice 
donne la liste de 57 noms de rois mentionnés 
dans la chronique. L’suteur a ajouté le texte 
des Annales de Khotan, également traduit par 
Thomas en 1985, d’après le manuscrit de 
Touen-houang (No 960) de la Bibliothèque 
Nationale de Paris, les lectures difficiles ayant 
été élucidées par Mile Marcelle Lalou. La 
nomenclature des textes eat devenue confuse. 

- Ce que Dr Emmeriok a édité et traduit ne 
correspond qu'au texte B de Thomas que 
celui-ci appela The annals of the Li country ; 
il suit un autre texte de quatre pages que 
Thomas appela A, The prophecy et dont il 
existe une traduction chinoise (manuscrit de 
Touen-houang) par Fa Toh'eng ع‎ gi, alias 
Chos-grub. 

À la fin de l’ouvrage on trouve un index des 
noms propres et un autre de tous les mots 
tibétains du texte édité, avec toutes les 
références au contexte. Le sens y est discuté 
quand il fait difficulté. C'est aussi dans l'index 
des noms propres que Dr Emmerick discute 
les identifications proposées. On voit qu'il 
s’agit d'un très beau travail qui rendra de 
grands services à la linguistique et à la philo- 
logie tibétaines. La traduction est, dans l’en- 

' semble, trés bonne et meilleure que celle de 
Thomas. Je me permets de disouter quelques 
points de détail. 

'p. 8 (et saepe): Dr Emmeriok traduit 
byin-gyis brlab-pa (adhisthdna) par ‘to con- 
trol’, ‘taking control’, Le choix de ce mot 
ne me paraît pas heureux. Ce verbe a pris, en 
tibétain ‘indigène’ du moins, le sens d'une 
action de type magique ou miraculeuse 
(bénéfique ausai bien que maléfique) qui pro- 
voque un résultat grammaticalement désigné 
par un ‘supin’ (en -du, -ru, -r). Par sa 
prophétie (qui ne prévoit pas seulement 
l'avenir, mais le provoque) et par sa * bénédic- 
tion’, le Buddha fast en sorte que le pays se 
crée, que le lao se transforme en pays. Il est 
vrai qu'il est difficile de rendre cette notion 
par un verbe frangais ou anglais. 

p.93: Leyu ni gnah méhor mchis-pahi 

~dus-na ‘at à time when the Li country had 
long been a lake’. Plutôt: ‘autrefois, lorsque 
le pays était un lac’. Dam séal-bahs rjes-la 
‘in acoordance with the promise’; plutôt: 

t après avoir promis ’. 
p. 5: la-la gnas-der phyin-ie . . . hgyur-ro žes 
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hbyun-ho ° some arriving at that place . . . so it 
is stated’. Pour Dr Emmerick, la citation 
commence aveo ‘a hundred years having 
elapsed ’, mais rien ne l’indique. Je orois bien 
qu'il faille comprendre la-la . . . des hbyun-no 
‘dans certaines (sources) il est dit que’. La 
même formule se retrouve un peu plus loin: 
gzufi-las kyañ . . . Les hbyun-bas, où la traduc- 
tion est correcte. G-yul £i-bar Agyur ' the con- 
flict becomes calm’; plutôt: ‘ sera apaisé '. 

p. 7: hod-sruñs kyi chos bstan-pa gíag-pa 
nub-nahs ¿ha / li yul-gyi chos kyan Zig-nas ° when 
Kasyapa’s teaching . . . , having been estab- 
lished by him, declined’. Il faut sans doute 
corriger géag-pa en géig-pa, futur de Àjig-pa 
* détruire ' et traduire: ° lorsque la religion de 
K. sera détruite et disparaîtra, celle de 
Khotan aussi . .. ’. 

p. 13: éandan-gyi nan-du skuhi grib ma- 
nub-par byin-gyis brlabs-te ‘with my con- 
trolling that bodily defilement should not sink 
into the sandal’. On voit ioi l'utilité des tirets 
entre mots liés dans la transcription, car on 
comprend tout de suite comment Dr Emmerick 
est arrivé à sa traduction. Tl a lu grib ma-nub- 
par, alors qu'il faut lire: grib-ma nub-par et 
traduire: ‘par ma bénédiction j'ai fait en 
sorte que l'ombre de mon corps entre (se 
dissolve) dans le santal’. L'emploi de l'hono- 
riflque (sku) remplace le pronom personnel ; il 
ne peut s'agir que du Buddha. La traduction 
de Thomas était juste. ` 

p.16: Kus-po-yen-du sul phyun-nas ‘having 
removed the empty space at K'; plutôt: 
‘étant parti sur le chemin de K' (comme 
Thomas). Cf. le vocabulaire p. 155: éul phywu^ 
est identique à Sul byu& que Dr Emmerick 
traduit bien par ' along the road '. 

p. 17: sems-kyi bur chage-pas ‘having 
pondered upon it, became pregnant’. Sems-kyt 
ne peut 6tre le passé du verbe (cf. p. 157) ; il 
faudrait bsam-pa las. La traduction est oertee 
malaisée. Il s'agit d'une conception miraou- 
leuse : ‘elle conçut un fils spirituel '. 

p. 19: l'histoire de Yaéa est obscure; “his 
wiles extending from the country of India’ 
est impossible. La phrase rgya-gar yul-nas kyan 
se rapporte à la venue de Yašs à Khotan, qui 
est parallèle à celle d'un prince chinois (d’où 
l'emploi de kya ' aussi, de son côté”). Dans 
la légende d’Asoka, Yafa a commis une faute 
envers le roi. La version khotanaise insiste 
sur ce point (cf. H. W. Bailey, ' A tale of 
Asoka’, Bull. of Tibetology, ur, 3, 1966). Le roi 
lui tend un piége. Est-ce à ce thóme que se 
rapportent les mots dku dar-bas ? L'objet de la 
ruse (complément aveo -la) serait grammaticale- 
ment Yasa, mais alors il faudrait un instru- 
mental (Aéokahis, et non Adokahs). Si on 
maintient le génitif et que Yasa est le sujet 
logique, il faudrait comprendre, comme 
Thomas, ‘le bas-ventre se développa chez 
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Yaéa”’. Le thème de l'aspeot vilain du saint 
ou du ministre-conseiller est connu. Il faut 
cependant noter que dku désignait aussi des 
fonctions (une puissance politique), cf. Bacot, 
Thomas, Toussaint, Documents de Touen- 
houang relatifs à l’histoire du Tiba, p. 81, 
rgyal-po bcan-ba dan/ blon-po ‘jañs-pa dku-bo 
¿he rnams ° le roi puissant, les ministres sages et 
les dku-bo grands’. Les fonctionsoula puissance 
de Yasa s'était-elle trop développée (dar) ? 

p. 21: mchodpa yan de lags “are wor- 
shipped’. Le tibétain est plus expressif. De 
lags ‘c’est cela (la raison pour laquelle) on 
rend un culte”, comme en chinois che ye El Hl. 

p.21: Dr Emmerick traduit partout éel-chu 
par ‘river’, sans tenir compte de l’épithète 
t cristal”, Ce n'est peut-être qu’une métaphore 
pour ‘ pure’, mais on peut se demander s’il ne 
s’agit pas d'une allusion au jade blanc de 
Khotan qu’on trouve dans le fleuve (Yurung- 
kash : of. Hoernle, JASB, LXX, Pt r, Extra 
No 1, 1901, 64; et Tchou-ye ting tsa-ki 
4r HE EL RE EC, k.3, p. 16b-17b). Le mot 
gel pout signifier ‘jade’ (yu TF dans Si-fan 
yi-yu DE HF BE TE in Long-wei pi-chou 35a : 
çelgyi dam-kha = = FEI] ‘sceau de jade”; 
70a cel sñon-po = EA 3+ ‘ jade bleu-vert °). 

p. 21: éel-chu dbus nt ‘ the land between the 
rivers’. Ainsi comprise, la tournure tibétaine 
serait bizarre. N’est-ce pas plutôt la rivière 
centrale ? Il y en aurait trois. 

p. 94, n. 1: Khu-sen, dans l'histoire de la 
statue de santal, correspond à Khi'u-chi de la 
version de IGan-skya hutukhtu, transcription 
du K'ieou-te'eu ff £z du Fo-tsou H-tat 
f‘ong-tat. C'est Küsen, c'est à dire Kucha 
(R. A. Stein, ‘Mi-fiag et Si-hia', BEFEO, 
xurv, I, 1961, p. 226, n. 1). 

p. 105: #&ñ-fan ressemble à un nom chinois 


(cheng-chan HB ifi ?). 

p. 106: pour Sog-dag, Sogdiens, voir aussi 
Fang-kuei Li, ‘Notes on Tibetan  sog', 
Central Asiatic J, rx, 2, 1957, 189-42. 

p. 76-7: comme Thomas (p. 103-4), 
Dr Emmerick comprend le passage crucial de 
fol. 176b (p. 23) ‘from the time when prince 
Sa-nu first became king of Li... to when the 
Li king Béan-bzan Béan-la Brtan was first 
installed as king of Li there were 56 generations 
of kings of Li and one regent’. Ila dressé la 
liste des rois mentionnés; Béan° y figure 
comme 57e. Cependant, la traduotion ne peut 
pas se justifier grammaticalement. Le texte a 
clairement: ‘à partir de (chun-chad) la prise 
de pouvoir de Sa-nu ef depuis que Béan° a été 
désigné comme souverain de Li (bskos-nas, 
ayant été désigné, aprés avoir été désigné, 
depuis) il y & eu 56 souverains et un régent’. 
11 n'y a pas de 57e roi. Sa-nu et Béan° sont 
sur le même plan. Il n’est pas dit que le 
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compte va jusqu'à Béan°. De même, dans le 
colophon (p. 76), ce roi Béan° n’est nullement 
nommé comme devant être placé au bout des 
1256 années écoulées depuis Vijaya Sambhava, 
comme le veut Dr Emmeriok (p. 76, note). 

p. 96: le nom du roi Geear de 'Phrom reste 
une énigme. Sa fille 'U.roh ou 'U-ron-ga 
aurait épousé le roi Vijaya Sangrama II, alors 
qu'une flle Dru-gu aurait épousé son frère. 
Dans les textes tibétains, tous légendaires, 
Phrom Gesar alterne aveo Dru-gu Gesar, ce 
qui a pu faire croire qu'un royaume de ce nom 
a réellement existé au Turkestan (of. H. 
Hoffmann, Die Religionen Tibets, 88). Je n'en 
crois toujours rien. ll ne s’agit pas de docu- 
ments historiques, mais de classifications scola- 
stiques utilisant des noms, historiques certes, 
mais sortis de leur contexte. Le passage de la 
Prophétie de Khotan pose cependant un pro- 
blème que je ne suis pas capable de résoudre. 
Je voudrais seulement signaler un fait qui n'est 
peut-être qu’une coincidence, mais qui mérite 
d’être versé au dossier. Je orois avoir montré 
que le chef tibétain Kio-sseu-lo (rGyal-sras ?) 
et sa dynastie (début et milieu du onzième 
siècle), installés dans la région de Si-ning, ont 
dû jouer un rôle de fixation dans l’introduction 
du nom de Gesar dans l'épopée tibétaine (of. 
Recherches sur l'épopée et le barde au Tibet, 
230-4). Or les sources chinoises mentionnent 
dans ce milieu un grand chef de Ts‘ing-t‘ang 
af Ff (région de Si-ning) qui porte le nom 
Yu-long-ki ou ko f} BE Jš (ou Fi), 
*3u-Ij"ong-k'á, qui a véou à la fin du onzième 
siècle et dont la tante paternelle Yu-long-te'i 


ft BE - avait épousé Mou-tcheng, un petit. 


fils de Kio-ssen-lo (Song-che 492, 7a, et Song 
houei-yao kao, Fan-yi vi, 7a—b). Une généra- 
tion plus tôt un fils de Kio-sseu-lo avait adopté 
un certain A-li-kou Bal FA 47 (1040-98) de 
Khotan. Bien entendu, je ne songe pas à 
identifier Yu-long-ko avec ’U-roù-ga; o’est 
impossible. Mais l'élément onomastique 
pourrait être retenu, d’autant plus que la 
première partie du nom se retrouve dans celui 
de la tante et dans celui d’un chef de Si-leang 
PY Yr (Leang-toheou), Yu-long-p'o fF BË W 
(Tong-tou che-leo, 129, 1b). Il faut, à ce propos, 
Be rappeler deux faite. D'un côté la dernière 
ambassade de Fou-lin (Riim d’Anatolie) qui 
avait passé, comme tant d'autres, par Khotan 
et les Ouigoures de Kan-taheou avait été 
retenue par les chefs de Ts'ing-t'ang. Or elle 
avait indiqué le titre kaiser porté par le 


souverain de son pays. D'un autre côté, la. 


tradition tibétaine place obstinément un 
Phrom ou Khrom, ainsi que Gesar et Hor, dans 
la région du Kokonor, de Cha-tcheou et de 
Kan-tcheou (cf. R. A. Stein, Les tribus an- 
ciennes des marches sino-fibétaines, Paris, 
1959, 68-9, et Recherches, 292-4 et 196). 
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Tout ceci est évidemment bien incertain, 
d'autant plus qu'on ignore la date de la 
Prophétie de Khotan. La vraie ' Prophétie' 
(omise par Dr Emmerick) est ancienne puis- 
qu'elle a été traduite en chinois par Fa-toh‘eng 
(770-858 ?) Mais les Annales de Thomas, 
c'est à dire la Prophétie de Dr Emmeriok, sont 
peut-être plus tardives. Thomas a proposé 
‘about a.n. 1046 ' (PLT, x, 75). Dr Emmeriok 
suggère 890 ou 902 (p. 76, note). Mais le calcul 
est douteux. L'allusion à la destruction du 
bouddhisme à Khotan (p. 7) pourrait bien se 
rapporter à la conquête musulmane au début 
du onzième siècle, 

B. A. STEIN 


_Davin S. Nrvison: The life and thought 

Y of Chang Hetieh-ch‘eng (1738-1801). 
(Stanford Studies in the Civilization 
of Eastern Asia.) xiii, 336 pp. 
Stanford, Calif. : Stanford University 
Press, 1966. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 685.) 


This is one of the most distinguished contri- 
butions to Chinese scholarship of recent 
years. Mr. Nivison, who has already published 
a number of first-rate lucid articles both on 
philosophy and historiography in traditional 
China has for 20 years been engaged on the 
study of Chang Hsüeh-ch'eng, one of the 
really great original minds of the Ch'ing 
period, whose iconoclastic views on the 
scholarship of his own time, and whose dyna- 
y mio view of history as a process or organic 
development have attracted much attention 
in recent years, although, out of the current of 
scholarship in his own times, he exeroised 
little contemporary influence and had no 
disciples. In China, although a few of his 
essays were printed in 1861, he remained 
generally unknown until the publication of his 
surviving writings in 1922, and the simul. 
taneous publication of the excellent nien-p'u 
by the late Dr. Hu Shih. Since then a very 
extensive secondary literature has been 
published in China and Japan, while Western 
scholars are well aware of his importance in 
historiography since the publication of Pro- 
fessor Demiéville’s extremely perceptive study. 

Mr. Nivison, however, has advanced the 
study of his subject to a completely new level, 
in producing a very detailed biography, 


\ largely based upon Chang’s own writings. It 


a biography, too, of a type quite new in 
Chinese studies, an intellectual biography which 
shows olearly the development of Chang's 
ideas, the changes in his intereata and pre- 
occupations, and ties these in not only with the 
circumstances of his own life, but with con- 
temporary historical events and with the 
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contemporary currents of thought. Chang was 
one of the handful of really systematic 
philosophers and completely original thinkers 
on historical matters in Ch‘ing China. He 
also had disturbingly original ideas on litera- 
ture, on the subtle relationships between 
stylistic expression and substance in writing, 
and new (and potentially destructive) views 
on the nature and value of poetry. His view 
of history, moreover, was a very broad and 
all-embracing one, very far from the methods 
of routine scissors and paste compilation 
which were the norm in official historiography 
in his time. 

His life also gives us & fascinating glimpse 
into the social world of the eighteenth- 
century scholar: insecurity, dependence on 
patronage and personal relationships, the 
stifling blanket of orthodoxy imposed by the 
examination system, the diffioulty of finding 
an audience for really original writing, the 
constant petty feuds and squabbles ending 
with a spectacular quarrel with the poet 
Yuan Mei, and the general indifference of the 
world of learning to ideas which challenged 
many of their basic tenete. It was no accident 
that he was accepted at his true value only after 
the whole traditional social structure and its 
accepted pattern of ideas had been destroyed 
in the upheaval of the end of the Empire. 

There is something singularly appropriate in 
the fact that Chang Hsteh-ch‘eng, who con- 
stantly returned to the intellectual problems 
involved in the writing of biography, should 
now become the subject of what is perhaps the 
best biography of a great Chinese intellectual 
ever written in a Western langugage. 


D. O. TWITOHETT 


MARGARET MEDLEY : Illustrated cata- 
logue of Ming polychrome wares in the 
Percival David Foundation of Chinese 
Art. (University of London. Percival 
David Foundation of Chinese Art, 
School of Oriental and African Studies. 
[Catalogue,] Section 5.) xxx, 49 pp., 
front., 20 plates. London: School of 
Oriental and African Studies, 1966. 
20s. 


This further instalment of the catalogue of 
ceramics in the Percival David Foundation 
provides a logical successor to Section 8, in 
which account was given of the underglaze 
blue and copper-red painted porcelains dating 
from Ming times and later. Ch'ing polychrome 
wares of the famille verte and famille rose have 
been covered in Section 2, leaving however a 
variety of miscellaneous later porcelains in 
various styles, such as the tou-ts'ai for example, 
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which have been conveniently incorporated 
with those of the Ming in this new volume. 
The format is essentially the same but there 
are one or two useful innovations, notably a 
‘ Concordance of types” which lists the pieces 
briefly in families with subdivisions for date 
order: this goes far to mitigate the incon- 
venience for studenta of an arrangement under 
which the entries are laid out merely in order 
of registration—one which is admittedly well 
suited, however, to use in the gallery itself. 
A ‘Note on the system of numbering’ also 
provides illumination, and hints at the prob- 
able contents of future volumes, of which it 
seems there may yet be three or four to come. 
Ultimately, one hopes, there may emerge a 
combined work re-ordered on classified lines 
and even perhaps with illustrations of every 
piece—although the representation here of 131 
items representing some two-thirds of the 
whole, on 20 plates, is by no means & 
niggardly measure. 

Miss Medley’s introduction provides an 
informative and thoughtful commentary on a 
class of wares which have attracted leas 
attention from students in recent years than 
they deserve. She has again searched in the 
earlier Chinese literature for evidence that 
might throw light on a variety of problems— 
such as the origins and evolution of the enamel- 
ling technique for instance, and questions 
of terminology; and even if the result on 
these counts has proved largely negative it is 
wholly salutary that the attempt should 
have been made, In effect, it would seem that 
we must carve our own path through the 
confused classifications of this branch of 
Chinese ceramics. Miss Medley favours 
wu-ts'ai in preference to Wan-ls wu-is'ai; and 
is prepared to entertain the somewhat 
dubious, if convenient, modern fa-hua. At 
the same time she brings fresh illumination to 
the mysterious fou-ts’ai, when she explains 
that tou carries the extended meaning of ' to 
fit neatly together ’, as in the craft of joinery : 
for the concept of ' contending or contrasting ' 
colours has never seemed apt for such pieces 
as the handsome Ch‘éng Hua jar here 
reproduced in colour as a frontispiece. The 
beginnings of the polychrome ‘red and 
green ’ style continue to present an intractable 
problem. The gestation period of such tech- 
niques may well be short, and Miss Medley is 
perhaps somewhat bold in ascribing primitive- 
seeming pieces such as No. 761 to a date as 
early as the mid-fifteenth century. The 
proposition, however, is one that deserves to 
be expounded and oonsidered at greater 
length than this catalogue can provide. 
Succeeding developments in the various poly- 
chrome techniques are ably interpreted, and 
the catalogue descriptions, which incorporate 
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much valuable information and comment on 8 
variety of topics, maintain the customarily 
high standard of this publication. 

JOHN AYERS 


MARLEIGH GRAYER RYAN (tr.) : Japan's 
first modern novel: Ukigumo of 
Futabatei Shimer. (Studies of the 
Hast Asian Institute, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Unesco Collection of Repre- 
sentative Works, Japanese Series.) 
xvi, 381 pp. New York and London : 
Columbia University Press, 1967. 
$10, 72s. 


This book consists of a ‘critical com- 


` = 


mentary ' (pp. 3-190) followed by a translation ` Ç 


of the novel Uktgumo (pp. 197-368), with a 
bibliography of works relating to Futabatei in 
Japanese and Western languages. In view of 
Mrs. Ryan’s insistence that in spite of its 
weaknesses Futabatei’s novel is a good novel 
in ita own right (‘the portrait of weakness, 
vacillation, fear and unoertainty is a vivid 
representation of modern man’s dilemma’), 
it is perhaps unfortunate that she offers the 
criticism first and the translated work of art 
second; an arrangement which may well 
daunt the non-specialist reader, to whom, if 
ber evaluation of Ukigumo is correct-—and she 
argues persuasively—it should have 8 con- 
siderable appeal. And should not even 
Orientalists, on principle—quite apart from 
any consideration of the audience for whom 


they are writing—give the artist the first place, ` 


at least when the latter has a recognizably 
modern and universal theme? To be fair, the 
dilemma is a real one, particularly when one is 
dealing, as here, with a work of the Meiji 
period. Is one to write specifically for fellow- 
scholars, or primarily for a wider publio, or to 
try for & compromise ? Mrs. Ryan seems to 
have chosen the last method. The ‘ oritical 
commentary’ is a scholarly analysis of 
Futabatei's development as a writer and the 
significance of Ukigumo, with a modicum of 
biographical background thrown in. It is not 
free from the trite and verbose (‘ the ultimate 
decision to become a writer grew aa much 
from Futabatei’s natural sensitivity to litera- 
ture as from the stimulation he received from 
the encouragement of others’) and from other 
stylistic defects (‘ Not having achieved fame, 


it is difficult to resent his empty boasts of 4. 


contacts in England’, '' Tsubouchi's early 
career provides a capsulized survey of the kind 
of literature being written in Japan in the 
1880's', ‘by and large every event is seen 
through Bunzó's eyes’). Such lapses in the 
critic inevitably shake one’s faith in the 


~ 
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translator; and in fact Mrs. Ryan’s trans- 
lation is marred by the same occasional 
weaknesses, though for the most part it is 


F fresh and readable. Sometimes, too, one wishes 


p 


5 


ghe had gone to more trouble to bring out the 
richness of Futabatei’s language—or at least 
explained more frequently in footnotes (with 
which the oritical section overflows) just how 
much of his imagery she has omitted or been 
forced merely to paraphrase (e.g. on pp. 308, 
310). The translation seems to have been 
aimed, not unnaturally, at a wider public than 
the oriticiam, and has suffered a little 
accordingly. 

Mrs. Ryan has done a diffioult and worth- 
while job with painstaking competence. If 
one is critical, it is because one is left after 
reading her enlightening book with the feeling 
that Futabatei, with his extraordinary sensi- 
tivity and insistence on perfection of detail, 
both as novelist and as translator, deserves 
even better. 

KENNETH STRONG 


GEORGE AKITA: Foundations of consti- 
tutional government in modern Japan, 
1868-1900. (Harvard East Asian 
Series, 23.) 1x, 292 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1967. $8.50. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 68s.) 

This is an important book, and an attempt 
to its conclusions is likely to do it 

leas than justice. Nevertheless, since it offers a 





_-substantial reinterpretation of some salient 


features of Meiji political history, it is incum- 
bent on 8 reviewer to try to say briefly what 
they are. 

Professor Akita challenges the accepted 
view both of the events and policies leading to 
the establishment of the Meiji Constitution, 
and of the significance of the Constitution for 
later political development. He denies that it 
was primarily a result of opposition preasure 
from the parties led by Okuma and Itagaki. 
Nor does he see it as an attempt by the ruling 
oligarchy to silence that opposition, by making 
meaningless concessions which would serve to 
strengthen the position of the Meiji leaders and 
hamper the growth of a genuine parliamentary 
system. Instead, he argues that it was within 
the oligarchy itself that constitutional ideas 
were first put forward; and that it was 
disputes within the oligarchy which played the 


b— key part in shaping the 1881 crisis and in 


influencing the process of actually drafting 
the Constitution. In fact, the chief members 
of the Meiji government, even inoluding Yama- 
gata, held consistently to the view that 
constitutional] government was necessary to 
Japan, as a means of securing both national 
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unity and international recognition.. Accord. 
ingly, they produced a constitution which 
was—and was intended to be—a step towards 
effective parliamentary institutions. What is 
more, the fact that Itó and Yamagata differed 
sharply after 1890 on the way the Constitution 
should be made to work gave an opening to the 
political parties to secure a measure of real 
power. By 1900, even though they could not 
control policy, it was clear that the country 
could not be governed without their co-opera- 
tion. This, if not parliamentary democracy, 
was still a considerable step in that direction. 
Professor Akita argues this case convincingly 
and supports his argument with nearly 80 
pp. of footnotes, reflecting wide and pains- 
taking research. One oan easily exaggerate 
the novelty of his ideas: the germs of some 
of them, as he shows, are to be found in the 
work of earlier writers, though not on the 
whole of recent ones. Moreover, not all of 
what he says can be regarded now as estab- 
lished : for example, the account of Okuma’s 
actions in 1881 is still not entirely satisfying, 
partly, perhaps, because the foous is kept 
rather on Iwakura, It6, and their associates, 
to the detriment of the analysis of Okuma’s 
own motives. Yet in general the case 
stands up. It accords with what went before 
and with what went after. It has internal 
consistency. In fact, no future attempt to 
write the political history of the Meiji period 
can afford to leave this book out of account. 
Nor can ite implications for the early twentieth 
century be ignored, since to accept Professor 
Akita’s major conolusions is to assert that the 
development of political parties in the period 
1918-30 was a natural development from, not a 
contradiction of, the ideas expressed in the 
Constitution. This underlines the importance 
of having detailed studies—for the most part 
not even available yet in Japanese—of the 
later careers of Yamagata and Okuma, and of 
men like Katsura, Hara, and Kato. Without 
such studies it will continue to be impossible 
to discuss the politics of early twentieth- 
century Japan with anything like the acumen 
and precision which Professor Akita has 
brought to his work on the previous period. 


W. Q. BRABLEY 


J. ENSINK : On the Old-Javanese Canta- 
kaparwa and its tale of Sutasoma. 
(Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde, Deel 54.) xii, 66 pp., plate. 
's-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1967. Guilders 11. 

Professor Ensink is perfectly right in 
bestowing such sorupulous care upon a text in 
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prose, even though from the purely literary 
point of view it cannot make pretensions. 
This forerunner to his critioal edition and 
translation of the Old Javanese court poem 
Sutasoma deserves to be published separately 
as it deals with two subjects: first, it presents 
a version of the Sutasoma legend and in doing 
so links up Javano-Balinese Buddhism with 
the great world of Buddhism (this is not 
always 80 easy, as I am in the course of ex- 
periencing) and second, it gives a new and more 
appreciative approach to an encyclopedic 
work from which these ten palm-leaf strips 
have been borrowed, the Cantakaparwa. 

The introduction (pp. 1-19) deals with all 
subjects to be expected there and considerably 
more, as Professor Ensink does not satisfy 
himself with exhaustive desk-work on all 
MSS available and differences from other 
recensions, but also profited from his stay in 
Bali, during which he saw the performance of 
a dramatized version of the text in the 
shadow-theatre and held conversations with 
the puppeteer. He is fortunate that the 
dramatic version written down by Wayan 
Méndra of Singaradja shortly before the 
outbreak of the Pacific war is one of the 
longest in existence; the other dozen which 
were collected are by no means ‘ full texte of 
lampahans’ (p. 15) like e.g. Tjan Tjoe Siem’s 
Leiden Ph.D. thesis, Hoe Koeroepati zich 
zijn vrouw verwerft. Nevertheless, he succeeds 
completely in his vindication of the value of 
the Cantakaparwa and it is to be hoped that 
he or one of our successors may find the 
leisure and the courage to give a critical 
edition of more seotions of this encyclopedia, 
and preferably in as painstaking a way. 

It is my duty and my privilege to clarify 
one point. On p. 32, lémpir 81b (why no 
numbers for the lines of & text edition?) and 
again p. 38, lémpir 835, we find stirya-sewana, 
translated by ‘worship of the sun’, and a 
reference to my book on the subject. This is a 
Saiva ritual, whereas here we are in surround- 
ings continually speaking about Buddha and 
Jina ; nevertheless our knowledge in 1966 did 
not admit of much else. In 1967, however, 
when on research leave in Bali, and specially 
interested in the daily ritual of the 20 priests 
of Buddha, i.e. only 20 Buddhists still to 
be found in Bali and adjacent Lombok, it 
appeared to me that the manuals on ritual, 
when dealing with the material ablutions and 
gurglings in the bathroom, preceding their 
cursory repetition before the priest squats 
down, turns to the East, and starts his ritual, 
call this eürya-sewana. This is no innovation, 
for the Cantakaparwa relates exactly the same. 
The first locus has: prapta ing tirtha-amria, 
a-sirya-sewana ‘he came to a holy well and 
there he (I substitute :) took a bath ...”. Baris 
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méntas (Ensink’s translation) ‘ Immediately 
he eame out of the water '. 

The second locus is as evident: walaharnya 
ahéning, maisyanya kabèh, . . . ma-sürya- 
sewana ‘the ponds clear and the fishes 
numerous, ... (I translate) he took a bath’. 
That this was a patirthan ‘holy place’ 
‘(perhaps ‘ suitable bathing place ’ is sufficient) 
appears from p. 40, last word of lémptr 83a. 
Tt can only be exceptional that in the same year 
as a book's publication research in stu con- 
tributes to its understanding. 

A minor flaw is the misreading of n for bh in 
ananakti for abhabhakti, correotly translated 
by ‘they prayed’; a major asset is the 
excellent photograph of the sculpture ' Suta- 
soma pacifying Gajawaktra’ by that remark- 
able and many-sided artist, Gusti Njoman 
Lémpad, to whom Professor Ensink deservedly ` 
devotes & special page and a special heading. 
All those interested in Buddhism, not only that 
of Java and Bali, should be looking forward 
to Professor Ensink’s further publications on 
the Sutasoma. 

C. HOOYKAAS 


THEODORE Q. TH. PragAup: Literature of 
Java: catalogue raisonné of Javanese 
manuscripts in the library of the 
University of Leiden and other public 
collections in the Netherlands. Vol. 1. 
Synopsis of Javanese luderature. 
(Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde, Leiden.) xx, 

395 pp. The Hague: Martinus ` 

Nijhoff, 1967. Guilders 35. 


It is rather a hazardous enterprise to try to 
write a review on a three-volume work when 
only the first volume has yet been published. 
But when the author is the authority in the 
field and that first volume is a well rounded-off 
entity, it is & privilege to herald its publication. 

About half of the population of Indonesia, 
now put at more than 100 million, partook in 
this litarature, of which the oldest documenta 
take us back 12 centuries. Geographically it 
emanates from central and east Java; it 
influenced the Sundanese literature of west 
Java and the Madurese literature immediately 
to the east and the north of Java. Roughly 
speaking, between 1000 and 1500 Javanese 
culture was imported into adjacent Bali to such 
an extent and depth that up to the present day 
it continues to flourish there, at home and in 
ritual, in the bookshop and on the stage. In 
Lombok, separated from Bali by ‘ Wallaoe's 
Strait’, but near to and ruled by Bali for a 
century and a half, most of the existing 
literature is Javanizing. Sasaks, and far more 
the Balinese, write in old-fashioned Javanese. 
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This is not the context in which to discuss the 
impact Javanese oulture has made on Malay 
literature, but the dominance of the Javanese 
in large parts of Indonesia does not date from 
yesterday. 

Dr. Pigeaud has had forerunners in the fleld 
and, above all, his own lifelong experience. In 
1924 he published his Ph.D. thesis on the Taniu 
panggélaran, important from the sociological 
and anthropological point of view, but still not 
yet accessible in English translation, and in 
1926 took the initiative to have published the 
fourth and last volume of Brandee's Description 
of Javanese, Balinese and Sasak MSS. Next, 
for a quarter of a century he read through 
Javanese literature available to him in 
Surakarta and Jogjakarta, the two best-known 
centres of Javanese culture, in order to compile 
his big Javanese-Dutoh dictionary. The 
knowledge of Javanese literature acquired 
here, paralleled only by that of Professor 
R. M. Ng Poerbatjaraka, enabled him to write 
his five-volume work Java in the 14th century, 
based upon a re-edition and re-translation of 
the Nagarakrtigama. Consequently the Leiden 
collection of Javanese and Javanizing MSS, 
and by extension the collections available in the 
Netherlands, were far from being terra incog- 
nia to him. Moreover, his predecessors Vreede, 
Brandes, and Juynboll to & certain extent had 
smoothed his path. Nevertheless he found 
considerable additions, inter alta in that the 
majority of the MSS colleoted in Bali and 
Lombok by the Kirtya (a foundation for MSS) 
between 1927 and 1949 were now available in 


, -typewritten copies in Leiden. It appears that 


they complete the Leiden collections to a not 
inconsiderable extent, and their being included 
in Dr. Pigeaud’s book is the more welcome 
aince the Kirtya itself, due to several ciroum- 
stances, never finished the catalogue it intended 
to make. 

Nobody will be misled by the title Literature 
of Java, on seeing the sub-title; anybody 
moreover on p. v will find that Vol. rr will 
consist of Descriptive lists of Javanese manu- 
scripts tn the library of the University of Leiden 
and other public collections in the Netherlands, 
Vol. rrt of Illustrations and facsimiles of HSS, 
maps, addenda and a general index of names and 
subjects. There cannot be any fear that the 
book gives less than it promises; it starts 
earlier than A.D. 900 and stops later than 
1900 ; and though the author states explicitly 
that ‘Balinese literature deserves to be 


7 desoribed in a separate book’ (p. 177), the 


greater part of the framework to such a book 
has now been written by Dr. Pigeaud. And 
after reading through the whole book, agreeing 
that it is an exhaustive catalogue raisonné, 
one might end by saying that the title on the 
cover, Literature of Java, is right and deserved. 
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The ‘Synopsis of Javanese literature’, 
preceded by ‘ Preliminary historical remarks 
on the literature of Java’ (00.001-00.145, 
pp. 1-44), consists of four parte: ‘J. Religion 
and ethics’ (10.000-19.240, pp. 47-113), 
‘IL History and mythology ' (20.000-29.420, 
pp. 114-74), ‘HI. Belles-lettres’ (30.000- 
31.468, pp. 175-264) and ‘IV. Science, arte, 
humanities, law; folklore, customs and 
miscellanea’ (40.000—40.260, pp. 2605-320; 
‘Miscellanea’ (49.300-49.970, pp. 321-5) 
Since authors’ names and dates of conclusion 
of & MS agre as & rule unknown, systematio 
grouping and chronological guessing are the 
only possibility of creating order in this 
overwhelming quantity of MSS.  Juynboll, 
half & century ago, had considerably fewer 
MSS to describe, but divided them into more 
groups; Dr. Pigeaud, however, on pp. ix-xx, 
goes into great detail with his subdivisions. 
E&oh of these subdivisions (some 70 of them) 
has its introduction, consisting of up to five 
pages. Consequently this catalogue raisonné 
goes quite a distance in the direction of a 
‘Description of Javanese Schrifitum '—sup- 
posing that this useful word, denoting all 
materials confided to script, had been imported 
side by side with Festschrift. 

The number of Javanese compositions, 
accessible in critical text-editions, is astonish- 
ingly low; a considerable number of the MSS 
dealt with only deserve the name ‘som- 
position ' in that notes on a number of related 
topics have been ‘put together’. This 
circumstance made it preferable for Dr. 
Pigeaud to deal with them together in his 
numerous introductions to small or big groups ; 
about the contents of an individual MS as a 
rule he is rather succinct. Research into the 
interdependence of the MSS described here he 
obviously considers as the detailed work of 
e.g. Ph.D. theses: that would have taken him 
too long. Fortunately, perhaps the majority 
of Javanese writings has its own beginning and 
ending ; the subject of interpolation into Old 
Javanese court poetry, till recently of some 
importance, did not stimulate the author to 
digressions. 

The learning heaped up in this book- 
without-notes is tremendous; historians, 
sociologists, and cultural anthropologists are 
guided to exactly the MSS they might need ; 
no lack of cross-references, moreover. Misprinte 
are scarce ; I venture the following additions : 
10.000, Speyer’s ° Altjavanischer Mahäyäni- 
stischer Katechismus’, ZDMG, txvn, 1918; 
13.150, Rana-yajña oyclostyled by 1. Gusti 
Ananda Kusuma, quarter-foolscap, 23 pp. 
Denpasar, 1961 ; 14.900, A. H. Johns (ed. and 
tr), The gift addressed to the spirit of the 
Prophet, Canberra, 1965; 31.361, Zoet- 
mulder, ‘ Wédatama’, Djawa, xxi, 1941, 
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182-98; 46.600, work done by Damais; 
47.010, Sharada Rani, Vrats-hisana, New 
Delhi, 1961. 

The second volume will contain useful 
material for the cooks; the guests have been 
treated to a scarcely precedented choice of 
dishes in this volume. The hope to be formu- 
lated here is not only for the successful finishing 
of Vols. 1m and m, which by now have made 
sufficient progress, but also for (a) concomitant 
volume(s) containing specimens of this litera- 
ture of which next to nothing hitherto has 
been made accessible in any of the major 
languages. 

0. HOOYKAAS 


JOSEPH VERGUIN: Le malats: essai 
d'analyse fonctionnelle et structurale. 
(École Pratique des Hautes Études— 
Sorbonne. vi Section: Sciences 
Économiques et Sociales. Cahiers de 
l'Homme: Ethnologie, Géographie, 
Linguistique. Nouvelle Série, vir.) 
146 pp. Paris, La Haye: Mouton & 
Co., 1967. Fr. 45. 


This is a synchronio study of the Malay 
language as spoken in the south of the Malay 
Peninsula. It is based, we are told, on examples 
culled from texts and not on research in the 
fleld except that the help of three Malay 
informants was sought in the recording of the 
phonological material. 

After acknowledging his debt to the half- 
normative, half-descriptive grammars written 
by Malay scholars such as Favre, Tendeloo, 
and Winstedt, who, ‘though obviously 
influenced by the classical tradition of Indo- 
European linguistic study nevertheless had a 
direct knowledge of the language and means of 
verifying their theories ', the author disclaims 
any intention of wishing to write a presoriptive 
Malay grammar for French readers. His aim 
is to re.examine the functioning of the 
language. In doing so he bases his analysis 
mainly on the theory &nd terminology of 
André Martinet, as set out in his two latest 
books: Eléments de linguistique générale 
(Paris, 1960), and À functional view of language 
(Oxford, 1962). 

The monograph comprises three ohapters, 
entitled respectively : ‘ Phonology ’, ° Signifi- 
cant Units’, and ‘ Relationships between 
monemes in the framework of the sentence’. 
The author regards as his main task the re- 
examination of the significant units of the 
language with a view to defining and classifying 
them in accordance with the two conourrently- 
operating criteria of function and combin- 
&bility. He draws attention to the faot that 
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ah. ii and iii do not carry the traditional titles 
‘Morphology’ and ‘Syntax’ since he con- 
siders this to be an indefensible dichotomy. 
Ch. ii, aftor defining monemes (i.e. significant 
units) a8 being either ‘ themes (polysyllabio, 
unsplittable, accentable) or affixes (mono- 
syllabic, unaccented, bound) presents them 
in two groups: morphemes (grammatical 
monemes) and lexemes (lexical monemes). 

The morpheme class accounts for funotional 
affixes (such ag mé-, di-, «kan, ka-) and function- 
al themes (such as dénan, oleh} ; co-ordinatives 
(such as lagi, aitau); the modal monemes (situ, 
ini, -lah, -kah, -tah); the personal pronouns 
(aku, ku-, etc.) and the derivative affixes 
(pé-, kà-, tér-, -an). The lexeme class accounts 
for the rest of the significant units of the 
language. 

The author is of the opinion that the key to 
word-category in Malay ia to be found in the 
relationship of a lexeme to the affixed personal 
pronouns. His classification results in four 
word-categories : (1) verbs (combinable with 
the prefixed personal pronouns, ku-, eto.) ; 
(2) substantives (combinable with the suffixed 
personal pronouns, -ku, etc.) ; (3) adjeotives 
(combinable with neither); (4) bivalents 
(combinable with either). 

Ch. iii deals with the relationship of segments 
within & sentence. The author takes as his 
point of departure the minimum independent 
utterance, established on the Subject--Predicate 
relationship and therefore comprising at least 
two monemes for the active-voice predicate, 
and three for the passive-voice predicate with 
its di- prefix and the reflexive-voice with its 
bër- prefix. (For the qualifying-adjective 
predicate he suggests a new term, the ' attribu- 
tive ’ voice.) 

The independent utterance is organized 
round a central segment defined as the 
predicate, but this predicating segment can 
only exist as such if it ia ' put into function’ 
by another segment known as the subject. 
(A one-word command is said to be directly 
dependent on a situation and is therefore not 
considered to be an independent utterance.) 
In the identification of adjective and substan- 
tive predicates & prosodic feature, the pause, 
is used. 

Relationships with the predicative segment 
are termed ‘primary’; relationships between 
other segments, affecting the predicate only 
indirectly, through a moneme which is in 
primary relationship, are termed ‘ secondary ? 
e.g. Dia (8) mélthat (P) kuala suñas (Comple- 
ment: kuala primary, suñai secondary) ' He 
sees the mouth of-the-river ’, 

From the minimal form (8 P) an utterance 
is developed by ‘ expansions ’, 80 called because 
they do not affect the relationship of the pre- 
existent 8 and P elements. Inoluded in this 


P 
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— 
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term is the Complement of the predicate, e.g. 
Anak (8) makan (P) buah (C) ‘ The child eats 
fruit'; and Nast (8) dimakan (P) oleh anak (C) 
° The rice is eaten by the child’. The term 
‘ co-ordinated expansion’ is used to describe 
the second (or later) member of a composite 
sentence-element, e.g. Dia mélshat pérahu dan 
pénai “He saw the bost and the- n’. 
The ‘subordinated expansion’ introduces ‘a 
contingent segment bringing to the pre- 
existent segment some characterization’, 
e.g. Dia mélihai pérahu puteh ‘ He sees the 
white boat’. 

Pp. 141-6 contribute a bibliography, a full 
index, and a table of contenta. 

Of English works on the language side the 
bibliography quotes nothing later than 1047 : 
R. O. Winstedt, Malay grammar, 1913, and 
Colloquia Malay, 1910; M. B. Lewis, Teach 
yourself Malay, 1947. The author of the last- 
named book regrets that M. Verguin has not 
had access to footnotes in later publications 
which have revised some of the opinions 
expressed in the earlier book. 

The monograph is dated 1967, but the author 
does not seem to be cognizant of & similar 
study made by Dr. E. M. F. Payne in a thesis 
for the University of London entitled Basic 
eyniaciio structures in Standard Malay and 
dated May 1964; neither does he mention 
several papers on various aspects of the subject 
contributed to Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka 
(Kuala Lumpur) between October 1062 and 
February 1967 by Asmah Haji Omar, even 
though Che’ Asmah is named as one of his 
recording team. 

There is & scatter of misprints, mainly in 
Malay or English quotations, and the author’s 
laok of personal contact with speakers of the 
language is betrayed here and there in an 
' example' which a Malay might find a little 
surprising, but the monograph is a welcome 
addition to the scanty material available in a 
fleld which is only just beginning to be worked. 
It is to be hoped that the time is now not too 
far distant when some Malay scholar, trained 
in the sBoientifio techniques of structural 
linguistics and knowing something of the art of 
teaching, will at last venture to produce the 
prescriptive grammar which has been 80 long 
awaited by students of Malay. 

M. B. LEWIB 


Hans SoBARRR: Der Totenkult der 
Ngadju Dajak in Süd-Borneo : Mythen 
zum Totenkult und die Texte zum 
Tantolak Mate. (Verhandelingen van 
het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde, Deel 51.) 2 
vols.: xv, 260 pp.; xi, 261-963 pp. 
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The publication of this work in two volumes, 
the first of what was planned by the author to 
be a tetrad, deserves full attention from oultural 
anthropologists as well as from linguiste. The 
author, aided in his work by his wife, shared 
life with the Ngaju Dayak for an unbroken 
period of seven years. From the existing 
literature he had an idea what to look for; his 
missionary colleagues helped him with their 
materials, experience, and presence; he 
secured the help and indeed the confidence of 
the Dayaks, those converted to Christianity 
as well as the non-converted. It proved 
possible to collect an immense amount of 
material, of which nearly 1000 pp. published 
here are only an initial section. 

It is & tragedy for research in one of the 
world’s biggest and still insufficiently explored 
islands that the Swiss Dr. Schärer (1904-47) 
and his slightly younger Dutch contemporary, 
Dr. W. Kern, both from the University of 
Leiden and stationed in Bandjarmasin, died 
unexpectedly shortly after the War. Schärer 
left the book reviewed here and the materials 
and plan for the ensuing volumes (printed on 
pp. 16-25), but the volumee themselves may 
never have been written, and in &ny oase have 
not yet been located. This first instalment was 
finished, though some minor oorreotions had 
to be made. The planned map and index are 
lacking, but an index to Dayak words explained 
in the text (pp. 881—958) has been added as a 
substitute. 

The first volume of this work deals with 
mythological materials and with texte belong- 
ing to lesser ceremonies preceding the rituals 
lasting for 33 days to which Sohirer intended 
to devote the subsequent volumes. In the 
first part (pp. 30-232) the author deals shortly 
with Saviour myths (pp. 30-45), myths on 
cultivation of rice (pp. 45-52), the origin of 
social status (pp. 53-61), and at length with 
religion (pp. 62-260), subdivided into the 
oreation of world and mankind (pp. 62-106), 
the origin of foreigners (pp. 106-8), forces and 
powers (pp. 109-44), myths concomitant with 
the cult of the dead among the Ngaju Dayak 
(pp. 144-233) ; in an appendix (pp. 233-60) 
he deals with the mythology of the village 
Tumbang Lahang. (No reciter masters the 
whole repertory of poetical tradition; no 
village possesses the same treasury as 8 
neighbouring village.) 

Whereas in this first volume it is the author 
who reports on his materials, the second part 
(activities and texts belonging to the oult of 
the dead) deals mainly with texts written 
down by his Dayak helpers, to which Schirer 
adds translations and introductions. The first 
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seotion begins with unexpected death (pp. 
261-414) ; its first subdivision is on burning 
to death (pp. 261-840). Death caused by 
drowning (pp. 340-48) or by a falling tree 
(pp. 349-83) calls for head-hunting, but only 
symbolically; the author concludes with 
giving the rules, sanctioned by tradition, for 
death, burial, and the festival for the dead 
(pp. 383-414). The second seotion, tantolak 
matei, the ‘ removal of the dead ' (pp. 414-829), 
hitherto practically neglected in the existing 
literature, but here occupying half of this 
volume, is divided and subdivided into numer- 
ous parts. This ritual aims at the removal from 
the village of the dead and of all their adverse 
influences on the survivors and the world 
around ; it is celebrated on the third or on the 
seventh day. The priests, balian and basir, 
invoke the help of sangiang to animate them 
and to perform all ceremonies; to this end 
they send the souls of rice grains to the upper 
world (pp. 482-552). When they have succeeded. 
in bringing the sangiang down, these benevolent 
powers cleanse the relatives of the dead, his 
house, and his village (pp. 578-638). Next the 
sangiang awaken the dead (p. 700), give them 
the opportunity to take leave (731), and give 
them their passage to the upper world (p. 777). 
The last chapter deals with concluding aotivi- 
ties (pp. 786-829), too diverge to be mentioned 
here. 

When I encouraged the publication of this 
posthumous book, I knew that Schárer's Ph.D. 
thesis on Ngaju religion had been translated 
into English by Rodney Needham after only 
17 years. What I hoped to find in the Ngaju 
death ritual (itwah) was elucidation on 
Balinese death ritual (tiwa) on which I had 
materials. Recently, during a research leave, I 
was able to add to my materials and actually 
find much elucidation in Scharer’a book. 
When I was invited to review it, I was aware 
of the fact that I am neither a cultural 
anthropologist nor a student of Borneo/ 
Kalimantan ; still I accepted. I know that 
van Baal and de Josselin de Jong object to 
some of Schürer'a bold assertions and com- 
menta, not always olearly distinguishable from 
the words of his informanta, but I expeot that 
the wealth of traditional material presented 
here will clarify the position. I do not hesitate 
to eal this & most important monograph, 
dealing with many more subjects than could 
be singled out in a review. 

On p. 420, * Zeichnung in...‘ Der Totenkult 
der Ngadju Dajak’’’ must be a slip for Tafel/ 
plate vır, Abb./fig. 6 in Schärer’s Ph.D. thesis 
or ita translation ; on p. 777 the words Raho 
manawan Bulan ° Rahu catches the Moon’ 
once more point to Hindu influence ; it might 
have been useful if in the ' Vorwort’ mention 
had been made of Waldemar Stdhr’s ‘ Das 


‘restrictions imposed elsewhere. 
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Totenritual der Dajak’, Æthnologica, NF, 1, 
1959, and even of P. Middelkoop, ‘ Een Studie 
van het Timoreesche Doodenritueel’, Fer- 
handelingen Kon. Bat. Gen. Kunst. We., 
LXXVI, 1949. If Sehürer's book were to be 
translated into English like his Ph.D. thesis, 
which I hope and expect, the rubrie parts of 
the texts might be put in italics. 
C. HOOYKAAS 


PETER KUNSTADTER (ed.): Southeast 
Asian tribes, minorities, and nations. 
2 vols: xiu, 486 pp., 32 plates; 
[vii], 487—901 pp., 15 maps. Princeton, 

N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1967. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. £8.) 


In his introduction, the editor of these 
volumes observes ‘ All books growing out of 
conferences . . . may lack consistency. This 
book suffers from an inevitable lack of 
uniformity '. So it does. The blurb states that 
‘contrary to the usual picture of these tribal 
groups as isolated, homogeneous, stable and 
conservative, the authors show them as often 
having been a dynamic force in the nation- 
building process’. It is pretty obvious that 
the blurb-writer has not read the book. Even 
the editor, in his introduction, does not go this 
far. This is actually a collection of descriptive 
accounts of tribes in South East Asia and its 
borderlands. There are brief seotions on India 
(Assam, NEFA, and Nagaland) and on China 
(mainly the Thai autonomous area) but the 
emphasis is overwhelmingly upon mainland 
South East Asia, especially the northern 
borders of Thailand, where American anthro- 
pologists can still do field-work without the 
It becomes 
obvious that this intensive programme is 
closely related to finding out about little- 
known groups in & sensitive area where 
Communist penetration might easily catch the 
Thai and American governments on the hop. 
The contributions on Laos and Vietnam are 
similarly inspired by policy considerations. 
However, almost all the contributions are 
based upon solid observation in the field, and 
we are provided with a solid body of material ; 
though (perhaps inevitably) there is some over- 
lapping and repetition. 

The editor has done sound work linking 
together sections by linguistic and ethno- 
graphio data. He is leas successful in his 
introduction, which is somewhat crude and 
superficial in trying to provide a theoretical 
justification for these studies. A rough and 
ready conceptualization of the relationship 
between minorities and nascent nationalism 
is offered in Tom Harrisson’s account of 
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Sarawak. -He contraste the coastal people, who 
have been exposed to the wider Malaysian 
culture, with the inland people who have been 
-culturally isolated; and thus in Malaysian 
terms constitute a minority. But the inland 
peoples have been given an active role in local 
government under British rule, which they 
have actively seized: the author insiste upon 
a ‘male dynamism and aggressiveness’ 
which Confrontation only served to artioulate. 
They will ‘speak up for themselves, and, if 
necessary, shoot for themselves '. He does not 
speculate about what might happen if preasure 
comes from Kuala Lumpur for them to conform 
to thé greater Malaysian pattern. He does 
contrast this positive outlook with the negative 
outlook of tribal people in mainland Sonth 
East Asia. This contrast appears to be under- 
~ lined by an account from northern Thailand 
by Michael Moerman, where he was told 
' About 60 years ago we were conquered by the 
Central Thai. We offered them candles and 
flowers [signs of respect and loyalty]. They 
became our caw naj [officials or rulers] and we 
pay them taxes. When the Communists come 
they may conquer the Central Thai. Then we 
will offer them candles and flowers and call 
them caw naj’. 

However, any suggestion that a simple 
reduction of relations between the tribes and 
the dominant plains people can be deduced is 
strenuously denied by the two scholars who 
write about Burma, F. K. Lehman and Maran 
La Raw (the latter is the only South Kast 
Asian contributor to the work). Maran La Raw 
_- indicates that his analysis is structured on 
F. K. Lehman's foundations, and the two 
combine to emphasize that there can be no 
unified typology to describe minority-majority 
relations in the tribal context. They do an 


excellent job of demolition (taking a passing ` 


bash at the present reviewer) but although 
one should not underestimate the complexity 
of any problem, it is not really enough to 
reiterate that every situation is sus generis. 
Having observed how the Kachin leaders in 
1946-1 decided to join Aung San, Maran La 
Raw concludes ‘As an anthropologist I can 


offer no plausible interpretation for this sudden. 


decision to become a part of Burma other 
than that it indicates an acceptance of a 
certain degree of Burmanization '. He goes on 
to agree that ‘the whole nation-state is the 
minimal unit if it is to survive in the condition 
of the present day world’. Having rejected an 
“~asaimilationist philosophy (which he ascribes 
to me, without indicating the qualifications 
which are in my argument) he suggests that 
‘the recognition of differences sould at the 
same time be designed as & strategy in the 
integration of loyalties’: on the lines of 
Quebec, perhaps ? 
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What is completely missing from this work 
is any attempt to discover what are the 
indigenous conceptions of nationslism and of 
political obligation which have evolved in the 
era of decolonization in South East Asia. It 
would not be difficult to bring together repre- 
sentative views from Burma, Thailand, 
Malaysia, etc., on the nature of the nation, 
the role of the citizen, and the definition of a 
‘ minority’ which are accepted in those 
countries. Maybe the answers would be 
confused and contradictory. But is it really 
correct to argue (as the editor does) that only 
the Communiste have defined official policies 
for their tribal peoples ? The only policy to 
be offered in this work is one of economic 
development. If war is too dangerous to be 
left to the generals, one must add that social 
policy cannot be left to the social anthro- 
pologists. 


HUGH TINKER 


MUHAMMAD NAGUI AL-ÀTTAS: Réaniré 
and the Wujudiyyah of 17th century 
Acheh. (Monographs of the Malaysian 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, III.) 
vi, 153 pp. + errata slip. Singapore : 
Malaysian Branch, Royal Asiatic 
Society, [1966]. M$9. 


It is refreshing to find & young Malaysian 
&cholar come forward to tackle a recondite 
field of great importance from the point of view 
of the history, religion, linguistio development, 
and literature of maritime South East Asia—a 
field which, because so many different skills 
are required of a single research worker, has, 
except for a few Dutch savanta, daunted 
established European scholars in one or more 
of the subjects concerned. This field is the 
detailed study of the half-Malay, half-Arabic 
religious writings of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

After Malacca fell to the Portuguese in 1511 
ita place as the centre of the Malay trading 
organization throughout maritime South East 
Asia was taken by Aoheh in northern Sumatra. 
Acheh was then ruled by a succession of notable 
sultans leading up to ‘Ala’ al-Din Ri‘iyat Shah 
who, when visited by Captain James Lancaster 
in 1602, had a ‘ chiefe bishope of the realme, 
a man of great estimation with the king and all 
the people; and so he well deserved for he was 
a man very wise and temperate ’. It is possible 
that this ‘ chiefe bishope ' was one or other of 
the two great Malay Süfi missionaries and men 
of letters of the time, Hamzah Fansüri 
(Hamzah of Barus) and Shams al-Din al- 
Sumatrini (Samsuddin of Pasai). However 
that may be, the influence of these two men 
remained paramount in the fleld of rapidly 
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spreading South Kast Asian Islam throughout 
‘Alã’ al-Din’s reign and that of his greater 
successor Iskandar Muda. By 1630 both 
Hamzah and Samsuddin had died but their 
disciples continued to control spiritual life. 
But after Iskandar Thini succeeded to the 
throne in 1636 their influence suffered a sudden 
reverse. 

The following year one Niir al-Din al-Raniri, 
a member of the Rif£‘iyyah Order, arrived at 
the court of Acheh and found favour with 
Iskandar Thani. He then, according to his 
own account, engaged in a debate with the 
followers of Hamzah and Samsuddin, whom he 
called the ‘ deviating and strayed Wujüdiyyah'. 
* They engaged us in a polemic for several days 
before the presence of the Sultan.... They 
asserted °“ God is our selves and our beings, 
and we are His Self and His Being ...”. In 
refuting them in their erroneous and vain 
belief I [have] compose[d] a treatise expound- 
ing the meaning of the analogical expression 
regarding the image and the possessor of the 
image . . . . I said to them: “ You have 
claimed for yourselves divinity in the same 
manner as did Pharaoh ...’’ . . . surely they 
are polytheists. The entire ‘ulama’ of Islam 
pronounced against them the fatwa of unbelief 
and condemned them to death. .. . Thus 
were executed the host of unbelievers.’ 

Having thus, as he says, confounded in 
person the unfortunate followers of Hamzah 
and Samsuddin, Raniri wrote a number of 
prose works in Malay devoted to refuting their 
deceased masters ‘ to cleanse the minds of the 
people of the Malay world from the corrupting 
effects of their teachings which have spread 
rapidly abroad and grown famous’. 

The object of Dr. al-Attas is to compare 
Raniri’s written attacks with the written 
teachings of Hamzah (those of Samsuddin 
being presumably left for study at a later date) 
because he considers that modern acholara 
have in the past too readily accepted Raniri’s 
contention that Hamzah was a mere material- 
istio pantheist. As basic material he uses 
Raniri’s Hujjatu “Lsiddiqg ii-daft 'LZindiq 
‘The proof of the truthful in refuting the 
Zindigs’ which he produces first in facsimile, 
then in a romanized version, and finally in an 
able English translation. This treatise is 
compared in detail with the teachings of 
Hamyzah (published in romanized form by 
Dr. Doorenbos in 1933) and the comparison 
shows convincingly that ‘ Raniri’s oriticisms 
of him and the alleged beliefs he attributed to 
him were not to the point and falsely pre- 
sented’. The suggestion of course is that 
Raniri’s object was political preferment. In 
this he seems to have succeeded for ‘ the 
moorish bishop Sich Noordijn’ is mentioned 
in the Dutch Dagh Register of 1641-2. 
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Having thus demolished:one figure in the 
Malay literature of the period, hitherto 
considered great, Dr. al-Attas will in due 
course give us a closer study of the greater 

that he vindicates. It is to be hoped 
that at a still later date he will make a close 
study of Samsuddin also. 


E, O. G. BABRETT 


SARTONO KARTODIRDJO : The peasants’ 
revolt of Banten in 1888, its conditions, 
course and sequel : a case study of social 
movements in Indonesia. (Verhande- 
lingen van het Koninklijk Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
Deel 50.) xi, 379 pp., map. ’s- 
Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1966. 
Guilders 30. 


In recent years scholars from several 
disciplines have begun to pay serious attention 
to the nature of social movements, particularly 
of those which ocour at the point of junction— 
or confrontation —betwoen what current jargon 
calla ‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ societies. 
Historians in the past have neglected them, and 
consequently our immediate need is for a 
series of adequate monographs of such move- 
menta. The present reviewer does not know of 
many such, but the short list can now be 
confidently lengthened by the addition of 
Professor Kartodirdjo’s full study of the 
peasants’ revolt of Banten in 1888. This 
valuable study may or may not add much to 
what experts on Indonesia already know : [am 
not competent to assess ite contribution to the 
specialiat field, though it is hard to believe 
that it does not make a substantial contribu- 
tion to it. Certainly it makes most illuminating 
reading for the student of peasant and other 
t primitive ' rebellions elsewhere in the world. 

The rising in Banten (a region in the north- 
west of Java better known to the older layman 
as Bantam and, as it would seem not unjustly, 
associated with fighting cocks) forms part of 
the general history of Javanese resistance to 
Dutch rule, or more generally of the struggles 
of the colonized against the colonizers in the 
nineteenth century. It evidently belonged to 
the prehistory of colonial nationalisms, 
though the author, rightly I think, notes the 
elements of internal ‘ modernization’ within 
the movement, such as its capacity to transcend 
village and kin. Ostensibly it was a tradition- 
alist revolt, aiming at the restoration of an 
Islamic sultanate by means of Holy War, and 
relying largely on religious cadres, and more 
specifically on the Süfi brotherhood as an 
organizational base. A sultanate: but was it 
only the former sultanate or the millennial 
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realm to which the dreams of Indonesian 
popular movements, Islamic or otherwise, are 
so frequently directed ? The olassical forms 
of Javanese messianiam were absent in Banten. 
However, Professor Kartodirdjo provides 
evidence of the strong millennial atmosphere 
which surrounded the rising, perhaps neces- 
sarily so a8 a means of mass mobilization, 
suggesting that the ‘golden age’ may have 
been identified with the old sultanate. (Inoi- 
dentally, pp. 269-73 contain a valuable ‘ note ' 
on contemporary millennial movements in 
central and eastern Java.) 

Like some other parts of Java, Banten 
appears to provide illustration of the symbiosis 
or convergence between various kinds of 
‘traditional’ or ‘primitive’ phenomena of 
social revolt; e.g. notably the tradition of 


“social banditry rising at times to armed 


rebellion, and that of millennial preaching and 
expectation, as found also in such a very 
different environment as north-eastern Brazil 
at the same period. Yet the most interesting 
aspect of this area is ita perststent tradition of 
revolt, which the author traces through the 
entire nineteenth century and into the 
Communist revolt of 1926, which has for- 
tunately aleo been well documented in a recent 
publication (Benda and MoVey, The Com- 
munist uprisings of 1926-7 in Indonesia : key 
documents, Ithaca, N.Y., 1960). Why some 
peasant regions have such proolivitiee to revolt 
and others not, is & difficult subject recently 
explored in general terms, and in those of 
india and China, by Barrington Moore, Jr. 

lt is one of the merite of this book to pay 
systematio attention to this. 

The author does not provide an adequate 
explanation, but he does establish at least one 
significant aspect of Banten’s permanent 
dissidenoe: the existence at any time of a 
‘revolutionary élite ' or rather, in spite of the 
persistence of certain prominent families of 
revolutionaries, a ‘ circulation of revolutionary 
élites”. Broadly speaking, the traditional 
rebel families (dispossessed noblemen, rural 
gentry, wandering bands of outlaws, brigands, 
and exiles) were increasingly replenished 
through the rise of religious leaders, who 
continued to remain important even in 1926, 
when modern types of revolution prevailed. 

In conclusion, this book can be strongly 
recommended to all students of colonialism 
and of peasant societies, however far removed 
from Java. The author does not claim that 


the revolt of 1888 was in itself of major 


importance. He has chosen it as a ° case study ' 
and he has admirably succeeded in bringing 
out its wider implications. It would be a great 
pity if his work were to be known only in the 
restricted circle of Orientalists. 


E. J. HOBSBAWM 
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PIERRE PFusriÉ: L’évolution de la Thai- 
lande contemporaine. (Cahiers de la 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques, 156.) [iv], 390 pp. + 
errata sheet. Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1967. 


M. Fistié has produced a study of consider- 
able merit in which he displays an ability to 
employ an interdisciplmary social-science 
approach to great advantage. The major part 
of this work examines the pattern of Thai 
political life from the overthrow of absolute 
monarchy in 1932 until the undisguised 
establishment of military absolutism in 1958. 
At the same time the author is concerned to 
establish why the various attempts at Western- 
type constitutional practice inaugurated in 
1982 came to an unhappy end. The great 
quality of this book lies in the ability of ita 
author to penetrate the outward forms of 
political praotice to assess why Western-type 
constitutional forms remained only forms. To 
this end he inquires into the legacy of cultural 
tradition, the nature of socio-economic 
structure, and the actual distribution of 
physical and political power. He shows how 
the resentment and frustration of a military- 
administrative class erupted to remove 
princely privilege underpinned by royal 
&bsolutiam only to establish authoritarian 
control in different form. M. Fistié provides a 
detailed account of the evolution and changing 
pattern of political events through the period 
1982-58 and demonstrates the almost inevitable 
progress to monolithic rule as a consequence 
of the absence of the kind of socio-economic 
countervailing power which has helped to 
sustain constitutional development and prac- 
tice in the West. In this exercise he throws 
considerable light on the relationship between 
the internal concentration of power and the 
nature of the political process and also on the 
connexion between external policy and the 
surface internal orientation of Thai govern- 
ments, In essence his conclusions are very 
similar to those adduced by F. W. Riggs in 
his book Thatland: the modernization of a 
bureaucratic polity in that public life is insulated 
from challenge from outside Bangkok because 
of the character of rural society and con- 
sequently politics partakes of inter-clique 
struggle for the financial and other rewards of 
office. In this process of struggle the ultimate 
power lies with those who can command a 
near monopoly of physical force, namely the 
army. As M. Fistié points out, in 1958 the 
régime came to correspond to those forces 
which underpinned it. And further evidence 
of the validity of this conclusion is provided 
by the easy succession of Thanom following 
the death of Sarit in 1963. M. Fistié, however, 
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provides even more meat for the political 
scientist than Riggs in so far as there is more 
detailed analysis of the non-military political 
forces. For example, he shows acute perception 
of the limited constituency of the now defunct 
Democratic Party, together with useful com- 
ment on left-wing elements. He is particularly 
enlightening on the background to the process 
of insurgency which is now taking place in the 
north-east of the country. 

The only mild ariticism that one might care 
to make about this book is that it appears to 
rely totally on non-Thai language sources, with 
the exception of English translations of a Thai 
weekly newspaper which has now ceased to 
exist. There is also no direct evidence that this 
book is based on any field-work. Nevertheless 
the feel of the author for his subject is acute 
and his use of material collated is praiseworthy. 


MICHAEL LEIFER 


GORDON Innes: An introduction to 
Grebo. 160 pp. London: School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Univer- 
sity of London, 1968. 638. (Agents: 
Luzac.) 

GORDON Innes: A Grebo-English dic- 
tionary. (West African Language 
Monograph Series, 6.) 131 pp. Cam- 
bridge: University Press in association 
with the West African Languages 
Survey and the Institute of African 
Studies, Ibadan, 1967. 35s. 


L’auteur aborde une langue d’une réelle 
complexité et, de plus, une langue relevant de 
ce groupe kru sur lequel nous savons systé- 
matiquement peu de choses. Nous retrouvons 
dans cet ouvrage la même clarté dans l'exposi- 
tion des faits qui était déjà notable dans 
l'ouvrage du même auteur sur la langue mendé 
(Macmillan, 1962). 

Il existe une tradition orthographique du 
grebo; elle n’est toutefois pas définitivement 
assise étant donné que très peu de textes ont 
été publiés jusqu'à présent. Pratiquement 
l'usage écrit remonte à un recueil d'hymnes de 
Bishop Auer (1873). 

Les tons ne sont pas retenus dans le grebo 
standard. Ils sont néanmoins d'une telle 
importance qu’il ne saurait être question de 
les négliger. G. Innes les note par les chiffres 
1, 2, 3, 4: tons ponctuels haut, moyen-haut, 
moyen-bas, bas. Les tons modulóe sont ainsi 
notés: hu 3-2 ' jeter’. 

L'ouvrage comprend deux parties distinctes, 
une description grammaticale (p. 11 à 119) et 
deux textes traduits et annotés (p. 120 à 155). 
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Le grebo a un système phonologique de 26 
consonnes. On observera comme particularités 
les phonémes notés Am, An, M, hw qui sont les 
partenaires sourds de m, n, L v. Il y a 9 
voyelles orales. e et é, o et ó sont des voyelles 
semi-fermées, que Dr Innes réfère aux voyelles 
sombres (muffled) et olaires (bright) que E. 
Sapir a déjà observées en gweabo, un dialecte 
apparenté. Ces deux oppositions sont neutra- 
lisées dans la série nasale où il n’existe que 7 
phonèmes. Les souls groupes de consonnes 
sont ceux où le second phonème est } ou w. 
Toutes les syllabes sont ouvertes. Les formes 
canoniques des radicaux sont CV, CVV, CVCV. 

Ce qui est dit de l'accent (stress, p. 18) a 
attiré notre attention. Dr Innes distingue trois 
styles de prononciation : un type non empha- 
tique (UP), deux types emphatiques (EPI et 
EP2). Les propriétés phonétiques qui inter- 
viennent sont, au moins, l'intensité artioula- 
toire et allongement des consonnes. Dans le 
type UP, on lit par exemple ‘sono 21 ‘ sting 
(n)’ et so'no 21 ‘smell (n) '. Les types EP1 et 
EP2 ont en propre une forte intensité articula- 
toire de la syllabe accentuée et un allongement 
de la consonne qui débute cette syllabe; en 
outre, dans les disyllabes CV'CV, la coupe 
syllabique est très nette. La différence entre le 
type EP1 et EP2 réside dans une alternance de 
l'accent à l'intérieur du schéma accentuel tel 
qu'il est attesté dans le type UP. Ainai 'sono 
‘° sting ' sera toujours 'ssono en type EPI, mais 
avec un allongement de la consonne; par 
contre il deviendra 5o-'nmo en type EP2. 
À l'inverse so'no ' smell’ devient, en type EP] 
so-'nno et, en type EP2 'ssono. L'auteur 
précise que le type EP1 est utilisé quand on 
répète un mot qui n'a pas été compris de 
l'auditeur, ou afin d'inaister et de le con- 
vaincre. Le type EP2 connote une valeur très 
fortement emphatique: expórience extraordi- 
naire, en dehors de la normale. Tous les noms 
et lea verbes disyllabiques ont ainsi un schéma 
tonal et un schéma accentuel et la plupart 
atteste lea trois ‘styles de prononciations '. 
Ll en est de même pour plusieurs radicaux CVV. 

Le chapitre iii (p. 20), affiz alternants, traite 
de morphologie. Les faits qui y sont 
présentés sont du plus haut intérêt ; on pour- 
rait discuter de l'avantage qu'il y a à grouper 
dans un même chapitre des faita qui, pour la 
plupart, sont liés aux morphologies nominale 
et verbale et que le leoteur doit reprendre aux 
chapitres qui en traitent. Quoi qu'il en soit la 
plupart des faite d'assimilations justifle pour le 
grebo le titre de langue complexe. Souvent le 
nombre des variantes et leurs différences sont 
tels que l’auteur 8 recours à une formule pour 
rendre compte d'un fait de dérivation : ainsi 
les noms verbaux sont des formes dérivées dont 
la formule est -ROV ~ -V. bis ‘ pounding’ de 
bi ‘pound’ atteste une voyelle. La première 
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expression rend compte, entre autres, de lela 
‘killing’ par rapport à la ‘kill’ ou de hea 
‘picking’ par rapport à ha ‘pick’. Le 


» symbole R de -RCV représente un segment de 


remplacement (replacive alternant) et (CV) un 
segment additif. Il semble bien que, dans 
Pétat actuel de Ia langue, il soit impossible de 
définir exactement tous les conditionnements 
phoniques ; on peut se demander si des faite 
de supplétivisme n’entrent pas aussi en jeu. 

Le chapitre iv (p. 37) traite des noms et des 
postpositions. Dr Innes établit les classes de 
mots trés justement sur la base des similarités 
de distribution syntaotique. Aussi fait-il 
intervenir un schéma révélateur (test frame). 
Tous les constituants occupant la place inter- 
médiaire des schémas o — no ou e — no ‘it is 
their’ sont des noms. Il y a là une méthode 
— très rigoureuse et proche de celle que nous 
suivons nous-méme. On peut regretter que 
l'auteur ne lui donne pas suffisamment 
d'ampleur. 

La morphologie nominale procède par 
suffixation: cinq suffixes du pluriel, a ~ à et t 
très communs, no limité à quelques termes de 
parenté, bo dénotant des personnes, du (un 
seul cas). La forme singulier est-non marquée. 
Il est une autre corrélation où s'opposent des 
radicaux non marqués et qui dénotent des 
‘ensembles’ collectif ou générique (étoiles, 
poissons, doigts, noix de palme, arcs, sabots, 
petite singes, etc.) à ces mêmes radicaux 
marqués de l’un des trois suffixes ye, e, a (ou 
de leurs variantes) et signifiant un individu 
dans un ensemble. Trois suffixes enfin dénotent 
des personnes: bé (Gédébé ‘un Grebo’; pl. 
'" Gédébo), pêd, we. On peut dire que générale- 
ment ces suffixes délimitent autant de groupes 
complémentaires de noms. Il eet toutefois 
quelques noms qui admettent deux affixes en 
contraste : pudi-a-bo ' des chasseurs '. De plus 
quelques noms admettent un double pluriel 
tébi ~ tébia (ag. tébé) ‘des montagnes”. Les 
radicaux verbaux sont également élargis par 
des suffixes qui leur sont spécifiques et par 
laquelle la langue obtient divers noms d’action, 
d’agent, de localisation. 

Les postpositions constituent une classe de 
morphèmes aptes à figurer en seconde position 
dans le schéma du type mo fe ‘near me’. 
Quelques unes sont transposées de noms déno- 
tant des parties du corps. fe est en fait ' akin’. 
Cette transposition est très fréquente dans les 
langues négro-africaines, mais, contrairement 
au bambara par exemple, le grebo permet de 
— distinguer ‘ near me ° de * my skin ’, respective- 
ment mo fe, na fe, ou encore ké fe ' near the 
chief’ et kê a fe ‘the chief’s skin’. Dans le 
premier cas, la série des pronoms n’est pas la 
même. Dans le second cas la ' relation géniti- 
vale ’ exige la particule de connection a. 

L'auteur passe ensuite aux adjeotifs et aux 
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déterminatifs. Il eut été plus rigoureux, voire 
plus efficace, de traiter de l'ensemble des 
syntagmes de détermination et de déterminer 
chaque type d’après l'ordre des constituants, 
d’après les sélections opérées dans certaines 
classes, d’après la présence ou l’absence d’un 
morphème spécifique. Il est question ici de 
deux types de syntagmes adjectivaux. L'un 
atteste l'ordre qualifié + qualifiant. Le quali- 
fiant implique une sélection puisqu'il relève 
d’une classe spécifique : bls Awe (no) ° (it is) a 
big cow’ n’est pas le même syntagme que 
bli nmo (no) ° (it is) a cow horn ', car ymo peut 
s'intégrer dans le schème révélateur e ymo no 
‘it is their horn ’, mais ceci est impossible pour 
Awe et tous les constituants qui sont aptes à 
assumer la même fonction. Celle-ci est égale- 
ment assumée par des constituants dérivés de 
radicaux verbaux et marqués -Vbo -b. 
L'accord en nombre avec le qualifié est 
toujours réalisé par -+ dans les adjectifs, par 
-Vbo ~ -bo dans les adjeotifs dérivés. 

Le second type de syntagme adjectival est 
celui qui concerne ce que Dr Innes appelle des 
pre-nominal verbal adjectives (p. 46). Le premier 
constituant appartient à une classe d’adjectifs 
dérivés qui est morphologiquement très proche 
de celle des noms verbaux dérivés ; 81 l’on a 
duu dans duu bla °“ pounded rice’, alors que le 
nom dérivé eet dus, par contre pema, de pd 
° be rich °’, kyee de kye ° out”, etc., sont aussi 
bien noms qu'adjectifs. Il y a là un point 
qu'on aurait aimé voir développé par l'auteur. 
Dans un syntagme comme pema kê ‘ un riche 
chef’, puisqu'il y & indistinction entre nom et 
adjectif, nous sommes tentés d'y voir un 
syntagme de détermination dont la traduction 
approximative serait ‘un homme de richesse '. 
Il n'y a pas de différence entre l'adjectif et le 
radical verbal quand celui-oi est CVCV. La 
encore, nous sommes tentés de nous demander 
s'il est vraiment légitime de parler d’adjectifs 
et si kyüká tu ° hard wood’ (kydkd ' be hard ’) 
ne serait pas littéralement ' bois de dureté ?. 

Le système des pronoms est complexe 
puisqu'il comprend quatre séries pour la fonc- 
tion subjectale, selon les modes, et en outre 
une série emphatique, une série pour la fonction 
objectale et celle qui implique la rection d’une 
postposition, une série possessive, enfin un 
relatif. Très intéressantes sont les valeurs 
imparties au couple de 3ème personne 9/6, pl. 
o/e qu'on peut opposer ainsi: grandeur/ 
petitesse. Les noms sont représentés normale- 
ment par l'un ou l’autre exclusivement, mais 
certains d’entre eux, autant que leur contenu 
sémantique y soit compatible, peuvent être 
représentés par le pronom opposé, ce qui 
implique alors l'anormalité dans l’ordre de la 
grandeur ou de la petitesse: 9 représente 
normalement dakae ‘umbrella’ et € ywuno 
kpóbó ‘lip’, mais si l'on emploie م‎ dans le 
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premier cas, il s'agira d'un ' toy umbrella °, et 
o dans le second cas connotera une ‘ badly 
swollen lip ’. 

La morphologie verbale, extrèmement riche, 
est décrite par Dr Innes avec beaucoup de 
précision. Il eut peut-être été bon d'insister 
un peu plus sur les valeurs des formes verbales 
et de chercher à cerner les traits significatifs 
par lesquels elles s'oppoeent. Cela est certes 
plus facile à dire qu’ à faire. La complexité et 
la richesse du système verbal sont frappantes 
et l'on doit savoir gré à l'auteur de nous donner 
un exposé éminemment clair et structuré. Il 
distingue oinq séries de formes ou modes : 
indicatif, subjonotif, conditionnel, résultatif 
(result mood), impératif. Les quatre premiers 
sont essentiellement marqués par des séries 
spécifiques de pronoms sujets ; oe sont soit des 
amalgames d'un morphéme personnel et d’un 
morphème modal, soit des morphèmes unique- 
ment distingués par les tons. Les modes sont 
eux-mêmes différenciés en ‘tenses’, six au 
maximum, marqués par des suffixes. Enfin au 
niveau de la base radicale, on distingue deux 
thèmes, l'un, qui est le radical verbal, connote 
une valeur de perfectif, l’autre, le radical 
élargi par un suffixe e (ou seg variantes) est le 
thème de l’imperfectif: ne duda bla ne ‘I 
pounded rice ’, ne duida bla ne ‘ I was pounding 
rice’. Certes les termes de perfeotif et imper- 
fectif sont bien connus et largement employés. 
Le sont-ils toujours rigoureusement avec le 
même sens? Il semble bien, à travers les 
exemples donnés par Dr Innes que cette 
opposition peut se comprendre comme statique- 
dynamique. 

Il est enfin une autre différenciation qui 
s’opère à partir des thèmes et qui exprime, par 
des suffixes, des valeurs de dérivation. Ces 
falta concernent strictement la dérivation 
verbale et ils ne sauraient apparaître dans les 
constituants nominaux. 

Nous relevons (p. 75) ce que l’auteur nomme 
le ‘subjonctif holophrastique’. Les formes 
subjonotives jouissent de ia propriété de se 
comporter comme des noms ou des groupes de 
noms, c’est-à-dire d'assumer les fonctions sujet 
ou objet, à l'exception, semble-t-il, de celle de 
circonstant (c-à-d. après postposition) C’est 
donc une proposition entière qui est agglo- 
méróe comme n'importe quel nominal et qui 
perd par là-même sa qualité de proposition. 
Citons à titre d'exemple: na bé mu London nu 
icc ‘my going to London is good’, alors que 
bé mu London signifie ‘let me go to London’. 
Selon Dr Innes, i| n'y & pas de différence 
sémantique aveo le nom verbal. L’exemple 
précédent pourrait devenir: na London muc 
nu tee ‘le départ (muc) à Londres de moi (na) 
est bon *. 

En plus des formes verbales précédentes, il 
existe des formes périphrastiques qui font 
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appel à deux auxiliaires yi, peut-être le verbe 
yi ‘ voir’, et ms, peut-être le thème imperfectif 
de mu ' aller’. 

A partir du chapitre x (p. 88) l'auteur aborde 
des faits de syntaxe, ce qui l’oblige à quelques ` 
redites. Ce qui est dit par exemple des syn- 
tagmes où intervient un adjectif, post-nominal 
ou pré-nominal, l’a déjà pratiquement été à 
propos des adjectifs, ou du moins se réfère à 
des faits que le leoteur a déjà déterminés. Ce 
qui est nouveau ici, ce sont les syntagmes 
nominaux. Ils sont de deux types. L’ordre est 
complétant + complété. Dans l’un la séquence 
est immédiate et il semble bien en outre 
caractérisé par des schèmes tonals spécifiques 
puisque, si le complétant maintient sa tonalité 
lexicale, celle du complété est élaborée; 
Dr Innes considère, à juste titre, ces traits 


comme fondant l'identité des noms composés. + 


Le second type fait appel à un morphème a de 
connection. Faut-il y voir oe qu’on a observé 
dans d’autres langues, à savoir une opposition 
de détermination naturelle-contractuelle ? La 
détermination du nom par un pronom relève 
du premier type de syntagme, mais le pronom 
appartient à une série spécifique, la même qui 
est également requise avant une postpoaition. 
Mais, si ‘the chief’s house’ se dit kë a kae, 
avec un connectif, comment se dirait la 
' maison de lui’, “lui” représentant le chef? 
Le connectif serait-il encore requis ? Nous ne 
voyons pas de réponse à cette question. 

Enfin, en traitant des énoncés simples et des 
énoncés complexes, l'auteur nous livre une 
claire description des structures phraséologi- 
ques. Nous relevons un fait: l’objet suit le 
verbe, ne duda bla ne ‘I pounded rice’ (le ne 
final est une particule explétive). Par contre, 
gi une forme verbale périphrastique est 
employée, l’objet est intercalé entre l’auxiliaire 
et le radical verbal: me yi bla dus ‘I am 
pounding rice’. 

Nous ne saurions être plus explioite à moins 
d'étendre cette analyse dans les détails. Le 
travail de Dr Innes est une contribution 
importante, non seulement pour la connais- 
sance du groupe kru, mais aussi pour la typo- 
logie dea langues de l'Afrique noire. Le grebo 
est une langue qui utilise les formes radicales 
comme constituants syntaxiques dont les 
lexèmes ont toujours des syllabes ouvertes, où 
composition et dérivation sont des formations 
productives. Elle rappelle sur ce point des 
langues éminemment économiques comme 
certaines langues mandé ou kwa. Elle s'en 


distingue toutefois par la richesse des ses يم‎ 


affixes, que ce soit des modalités (au sens d’A. 
Martinet) nominales et verbales ou dea dériva- 
tifs, et aussi par l’accord en nombre des 
adjectifs, la complexité des formes verbales et 
la multiplicité des pronoms sujets. 

On peut regretter que l’auteur hésite A 
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choisir une méthodologie descriptive qui 
accorde la préeminence aux syntagmes. Il ne 
lea utilise que comme un procédé efficace pour 
dégager les classes de mots, mais il reste attaché 
à une dichotomie qui distingue la morphologie 
et la syntaxe. Certes cette distinction n'est pas 
absolument respectés; elle ne pouvait d’ail- 
leurs pas l'étre entièrement, mais il aurait 
peut-être mieux valu ne pas la respecter du 
tout. Nous regrettons en outre, bien que nous 
sommes trés conscients de la difficulté, que 
Dr Innes n'ait pas plus insisté sur les valeurs 
des faite de dérivation et des formes verbales. 
La recherche dee ‘sémes’, aussi tatonnante 
qu'elle soit encore, peut quand même donner 
des résultats suggestifs. 

Le dictionnaire, dans son introduction, 
donne des précisions sur l’aire géographique et 
- sur la bibliographie que la grammaire ne 
mentionne pas. À vrai dire, il n’y avait aucune 
raison de faire double emploi mais il eut été 
bon, dans la grammaire, de l’annoncer. 

La bibliographie témoigne, si besoin est, 
d'un état de choses qui a déjà été signalé par 
P. E. H. Hair, à savoir que l'intérêt porté aux 
langues négro-africaines fut, dans bien des cas, 
infiniment plus grand au siècle dernier qu’en 
notre siècle. Il faut y voir là, pour l'ouest 
africain, une consóquenoe de ce rayonnement 
qu'a exercé Fourah Bay College. De 1838 à 
1877, le grebo & donné lieu à six travaux. 
Depuis rien. Il faut précisément attendre 
Dr Innes. 

Les matériaux du dictionnaire ont été 
collectés au cours de travaux effectués avec un 
informateur; tous les items donnés par J. 
Payne (Philadelphia, 1867) y ont été incorporés 
dans la mesure où l'informateur les identifle. 
La langue est parlée sur une bande oótiére 
allant des rivières Cavally à Cess, dans 
l'extrême sud-ouest du Libéria. Les voisins 
côtiers sont les Kru et, à l'intérieur, les 
Kran. 

Les remarques sur l’orthographe et la mor- 
phologie reprennent les données dégagées dans 
la grammaire. L'ordre dans lequel les items 
sont énumérés est strictement alphabétique. 
Pour être fidèle à ce principe, l'auteur, quand 
il arrive à kose ‘ hooves’, passe ensuite à kpa 
‘female’, pour revenir quelques pages plus 
loin à ku ‘devil’. Nous ne sommes person- 
nellement pas d'accord avec cette disposition 
qui fait prédominer aveuglément l’ordre 
alphabétique sur les données phonologiques. 
Il est normal de suivre un ordre inspiré 
~traditionnellement de l'alphabet, mais les 
digraphes du type gb ou kp, dans la mesure où 
ils représentent des phanèmes ne doivent pas 
étre mis sur le même plan que des digraphes 
gt, gy, kl, kw, ky qui représentent des groupes 
de consonnes. 

MAURICE HOUIS 
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R. L. STAFFORD: An elementary Luo 
grammar, with vocabularies. xiv, 
199 pp. Nairobi, ete.: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1967. 17s. 6d. 


There was certainly a need for a new Luo 
grammar to follow the seventh edition of the 
old grammar of the Mill Hill Fathers which 
appeared in 1962. ‘New’ especially in the 
sense of ‘following new methods and giving 
new information’. In this Mr. Stafford has 
succeeded only to & very limited extent. 

In the preface, on p. viii, the author writes : 

. we have avoided the use of phonetic 
symbols and linguistic jargon’. To take the 
case of the phonetio symbols, what the author 
means is the following : ng’ is used instead of 
‘long-tailed ' J, and ch instead of 0. Instead 
of the ‘open’ vowels 8, I, 0, O the normal 
vowel-letters are printed in bold type which is 
decidedly more difficult to read and distinguish, 
because the ‘closed’ vowela are printed in 
roman type in the Luo words which are set in 
bold (p. xi). This system remains confusing 
even for someone who is well aware of the need 
to distinguish these phonemes and who is 
familiar with the words themselves. Nor is it 
easy to remember which of the two letters g ina 
word like ng’mgo has to be sounded (the 
answer is: the unmarked one). 

More serious is the total absence of tone- 
marking, except on one page (p. 90). The 
writer stresses that tones are beyond the scope 
of an elementary grammar (pp. xiii and 89), 
although he is well aware of the importance of 
tone in Luo (ibid.). Indeed, word tone and 
grammatical tone are such essential features of 
the Luo language that they should form part of 
even the most elementary grammar. As 
examples of words distinguished by tone alone 
there are the following from the author’s own 
Luo-English vocabulary (pp. 9-138) : hinyà ‘to 
harm ' / hfnyô ' usually ' ; 118 ‘ rejoicing ’ / Hd 
‘to itch’; kéndo ‘and’ = kéndo ‘again’ / 
kéndó ‘ marriage’ / kéndó ‘ fire-place’; lách 

‘urine’ / 18 eh ‘ width’ ; Iúór ‘respect’ /lkér 
‘to be afraid’; lüóró fear’ / 111020 ‘to fear, 
honour'; many more examples could be cited. 
The last four words are particularly interesting 
because they illustrate an intricate pattern of 
morphological relationship that is peouliar to 
the Nilotio languages : the verbal forms always 
have low tones, the nominal forms have either 
high or high + falling tones. This distinction 
runs through the entire verbal system, e.g.: 
lèr ‘ clean, light, holy’ / lé^r ‘light, cleanliness, 
holiness’; Hèt ‘hot’ / Hêt ‘heat, warmth’; 
mèr ‘happy’ / mr ‘happiness’, ete. (All 
examples are from the author’s own vocabu- 
lary, in which the first of each pair is er- 
roneously quoted as a verb.) On p. 89, the 
only page where tone is discussed, the author 
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writes: ‘A tonal division runs right through 
the Luo verb structure, dividing it, not accord- 
ing to tense, but according to aspect’. There 
_are several tonal divisions that run right 
through. the Luo verb structure, that of aspect 
being one, that of verbal form versus deverbal 
noun as illustrated above, being another. 
There is yet another tonal division which does 
distinguish tense and yet another which 
divides the verbs into two conjugation classes. 
Example: 

ólémo ‘he is praying’ (intr.) / ólémó ‘he has 


preyed ’. 

ólámó ‘ he is praying’ (tr.) / dlfimd ' he has 
prayed ’. 

These two (probably related) verba with very 
olose meanings (both are in the author's 
vocabulary) belong to separate conjugation 
classes, as the infinitive forms show: làmó / 
lémó. 

Another tone distinotion that runs through 
the whole verbal system (not mentioned by the 
author) is the rising tone of the imperative 
which is obviously connected with the sub- 
junetive, both having the shortened stem as 
basis. Compare the imperatives clin ‘stand 
up’, wêr ‘sing’ with the infinitive forms cT 
and wèr Only the tone patterns distinguish 
them. More complex still are the forms with 
the suffixed object morphemes: hèrá ‘love 
me’, but hérá ‘love’ (noun) The suffixed 
forms of the subjunctive are distinguished only 
by tone. Compare: álüóngi ‘I am calling 
you’ / &lüáóngi ‘that I may call you’ 
(subjunctive). These examples may suffice to 
demonstrate that tone is a basic part of the 
Luo language, the grammar of which hinges 
very largely on tonal distinctions. 

JAN KNAPPERT 


MUHAMMAD IBRAHIM ABU SALIM [M.I. 
ABU SELIN] (ed.) : al-Fànj wa ‘lard : 
watha’ig tamlik. (University of Khar- 
toum. Sudan Research Unit. Occa- 
sional Papers, No. 2.) 154 pp. 
(Khartoum: University of Khar- 
toum], 1967. 


This collection of documents is an important 
addition to the very limited source materials 
available on the Funj sultanate, which was 
(although only nominally in ita last decades) 
the paramount suthority in the Nilotic Sudan 
from 1504 to 1821. Hitherto, apart from the 
sparse records of travellers, information has 
been principally derived from two Arabic 
works, the Funj Chronicle and the biographical 
dictionary of Wad Dayfalläh. Although 
official documents of the sultanate were known 
to be atill extant in private hands, and a few 
of these have been translated, Dr. Abu Selim, 
the present Director of the Central Records 
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Office in the Sudan, is the first to attempt 
their systematic collection and scholarly 
publication. The present book gives the text 
of 32 documents relating to land tenure under 
the Funj. Of these, 26 were in the posseasion of 
old-established holy families living in the 
vicinity of Khartoum, one was brought in by 
a tribal shaykh, and five were collected by 
Sayed Sadik Nur, who has translated them in 
his article ‘ Land tenure during the time of the 
Fung ’, Kush, 1v, 1956, 48-53. The documents 
range in date from Rajab 1141/January— 
February 1729 to 4 Qa‘da 1226/20 November 
1811. Six of them emanate from the last 
effective Funj sultan, Badi IV b. Nal (1130—76/ 
1724-82); seven from puppet sultans who 
succeeded him ; one from the regent, Shaykh 
Muhammad Abi Likaylik, who assumed 


power on the deposition of Badi IV ; two from -> 


later regents; eight from the ‘Abdallabi 
viceroys of the north; and eight from judges 
and other persons. 

Although in the English title and synopsis 
of his book, Dr. Abu Selim describes these 
documents as ° land certificates ’, this does not 
correctly indicate their range and nature. 
They fall, in fact, into four categories. There 
are, first (nos. 1, 3, 5, 7, 13, 16, 18), charters of 
sultans and subordinate rulers granting land 
in ownership (milk), and with fiscal immunities, 
as a pious donation (sadaga) to members of 
holy families. Secondly, there are confirmatory 
charters: of these, four (nos. 2, 28, 29, 30) 
apparently confirm various prescriptive rights 
to land or taxes; others (nos. 6, 11, 12) are 
confirmations by the sultan or the ‘Abdall&bi 
viceroy of granta made by subordinates ; others 
again (nos. 8, 19, 21, 22) are confirmations by 
sultans or viceroys of grante made by their 
predecessors. The third category (nos. 10, 
15, 17, 20, 23-7, 31, 32) consiste of documents 
arising from legal proceedings concerning land. 
Finally, there are three official letters (nos. 4, 
9, 14). 

The text of the documents (pp. 67-142) is 
preceded by an introductory monograph 
(pp. 11-66), which deals first with matters of 
diplomatic. Here, as Dr. Abu Selim implies, 
there is room for a comparative study of Funj 
documents and others from Darfur and Muslim 
states in central and western Biläd al-Stidan. 
One may doubt whether a comparison of Funj 
and Mahdist diplomatic would be fruitful: the 
Funj chancery tradition was long since extinct 
in the 1880's, and the Mahdi sought Prophetic, 
not regional, precedente. On the other hand~<. 
(a point which Dr. Abu Selim does not make) 
there are traces of Ottoman influence upon 
Funj formulae, e.g. in the phrase al-suliän ibn 
al-sulfán, and in the epithets al-mahrtisa 
al-mabmiyya (of earlier origin, but normally 
appropriated in Ottoman usage to Cairo and 


— 
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Istanbul), here applied to the twin capitals 
of Sinn&r and Qarri, and even in one document 


(no, 32) to the wholly obscure village of 


al-Tumayd ! 

Dr. Abu Selim passes on to discuss the Funj 
system of land-taxation, and gives (pp. 31-3) 
a glossary of the various taxes mentioned in 
the documents. Regrettably, he does not 
specify the sources of his information, and some 
of the terms have been differently interpreted 
(see H. A. MacMichael, A Atstory of the Arabs 
in the Sudan, Cambridge, 1922, vr, 79; J. A. 
Reid, ‘Some notes on the tribes of the White 
Nile Province’, Sudan Notes and Records, 
xin, 2, 1030, 170). Since it was customary for 
charters to be attested by a considerable 
number of notables, whose appointments are 
given, Dr. Abu Selim concludes with an 


- investigation of the high offices of state under 


the Funj and ‘Abdall&bi rulers. The data which 
he has elicited supplement the very incomplete 
information hitherto available on the two 
courts and administrative systems. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Dr. Abu 
Selim’s book will be followed by the discovery 
and publication of other Funj materials--it is 
tantalizing to be told that nos. 13-27 are taken 
from & private archive of 55 documents 
ranging from 1155/1742~3 to 1326/1908. The 
School of Oriental and African Studies can 
make a modest contribution to the known 
corpus. Among the papers recently given to 
the Library by the Rev. Dr. A. J. Arkell are 
transcriptions of four documents, as follows : 
Arkell Papers, Box 1, File 5 
Piece 72: charter of Shaykh Muhammad b. 

* Adlàn granting an estate in milk and sadaga 

to the Faqih Muhammad ‘Ali walad al- 


‘Abbis: 10 Muharram 1228/13 January 
1813. 
Piece 73: charter of the wazir, Shaykh 


Husayn b. Muhammad Abi Likaylik, 
confirming the previous grant : 12 Muharram 
1228/15 January 1813. 

Piece 81: charter of Sultan Badi IV b. Nal 
confirming the grant in the following 
document: 11 Muharram 1147/3 June 
1734. 

Piece 82 : charter of Shaykh Rahma b. Yünus, 
amin al-suljän, granting an estate in sadaqa 
to Shaykh Ya’qib: 23 Hijja 1146/27 May 
1734. 

An article on these documents is being prepared 

by the present reviewer for publication in 

Sudan Notes and Records. 

P. M. HOLT 


J.L.McCraoxen : The Cape parliament, 
1854-1910. xi, 156 pp., front., plate. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1967. 285. 


Professor McCracken has produced & 
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comparatively short, well-written study of the 
Cape parliament, from its inception in 1854 
to its demise in 1910 when the Cape Colony 
joined its neighbours in the Union of South 
Africa. This parliament was the first European- ' 
type democratic institution to be established 
on the African continent (the volksraads of 
the Boer republics can hardly merit the 
description). It was perhapa the only such 
institution to have taken root in a politically 
harsh environment, and to have survived over 
half a century of conflict and crisis in southern 
Africa. When ita duties and responsibilities 
were submerged in the new parliament of the 
Union, its most ardent members and supporters 
hoped that ita traditions of liberality and just 
dealing would live on in the larger body ; and 
inasmuch as the Union parliament displayed 
qualities such as these, it was because of the 
continuing influence of the old Cape House, 
whose building and staff it inherited. 

The author treats his subject analytically, 
dealing with such matters as the establishment 
and development of parliament as an insti- 
tution, the origins of the colour-blind franchise, 
the operation of this franchise as it affected all 
sections of the Cape’s multi-racial society, and 
the growth of political parties. With regard 
to the chapter on the origin of the franchise, 
it is surprising that Professor McOracken has 
apparently not consulted Stanley Trapido, 
"The origins of the Cape franchise qualifica- 
tions of 1853 ', Journal of African History, v, 1, 
1964, 37-64. Although the two writers reach 
much the same conclusion, Trapido has made 
a more thorough study of a wider range of 
sources. With regard to the growth of political 
parties, this book appeared at the same time 
as Dr. T. R. H. Davenport’s The Afrikaner 
Bond (Cape Town, OUP) and therefore has 
not had the benefit of access to this definitive 
study—but Davenport’s thesis on the same 
subject was available. 

Apart from oversighte such as these, which 
might have added weight to some sections 
(weight, not bulk; one does not criticize 
history writing for being too short), what does 
appear remiss in this book is the difficulty in 
finding à point of focus from which one could 
judge the significance of the old Cape House. 
In this respect perhaps the book does require 
some expansion. One would not suggest that ` 
Professor MoCracken should make himself an 
expert on colonial parliaments as a whole, but 
it would greatly help if he made the more 
obvious points of comparison with and contrast 
between the Cape parliament and those of 
‘pure’ white colonies in North America and 
Australia, and those of mixed racial colonies 
such as New Zealand and Jamaica. Coming 
nearer home, pertinent connexions could have 
been made with the parliaments of Natal, the 
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Free State, and the Transvaal (and with their 
volkaraads before they became British colonies), 
This reviewer has long been an admirer of the 
Cape parliament, and his admiration has been 
heightened es a result of reading Professor 
MoCraoken's study ; we both share Merriman’s 
sentiment ‘ This parliament is one of which we 
may feel justly proud’. But the real signifi- 
cance of this institution’s achievement-—for 
achievement, however limited, it undoubtedly 
was—-is not readily apparent in this book; 
what is required is its placing in a considerably 
wider context. 
ANTHONY ATMORR 


Nort Swrru: The Presbyterian. Church 
of Ghana, 1835-1960: a younger 
churoh in a changing society. [viii], 
304 pp. Accra: Ghana Universities 
Press, 1966. (Distributed by Oxford 
University Press. 45s.) 


Dr. Smith has written ‘a short but reason- 
ably full account . . . of the growth and 
development of the Preebyterian Church of 
Ghana upon & baokground of the social and 
religious life of the Akan peoples, together 
with an appraisal of the place of the Church 
within the community . .. today’ (p. i). The 
consecutive history begins in 1828, with the 
arrival of the first four Basel missionaries ; 
three died within & year, and the fourth before 
three replacements came in 1832; two of 
these died within six months (28 ff.). Looking 
back, we know that the worst dangers of 
disease were eventually overcome; these 
pioneers, looking forward, had no such 
assurance, and their courage is the more 
remarkable. Paralleling the larger-scale return 
of Africans to Freetown and Yorubaland, the 
Basel mission brought helpers from Jamaica 
(35 f£.) The historical thread continues into 
independence. 

There are too many names of people and 
places, and statistics, although for the reader 
in Ghana many of these names will have 
recognized, sometimes hallowed, associations. 
Few of the people mentioned—one is the 
irascible Riis—take on much individuality. It 
would be interesting to know about the home 
backgrounds of some of the missionaries, and 
in partioular to hear more of the African 
pastors. The first African ordination is tucked 
away in a footnote (p. 115, n.), without even 
a date. By 1918 there were 30 African pastors 
(154), an increase (apparently) of nine in four 
years (183). 

Akan traditional religion and society receive 
much useful attention, so the book is more than 
straight church history. But, while the book 
is distinguished by its serious effort to relate 
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church history to the local setting, there are 
some lesser points where the broader per- 
spective is lacking. An historical introduction 
without J. D. Fage is neceasarily on crutches ; 
we are given mainly the history of Europeans 
on the Gold Coast. Even for Huropeans, major 
recent publications, such as Metcalfe on 
Maclean, are omitted. The chronology of the 
Ashanti kings has been re-examined (Journal 
of African History, 1, 1, 1960, 83-06), and Osei 
Tutn’s traditional dating (here p. 7, n., p. 109) 
called in question. There are some small alips : 
Berbera is presumably & typographical error 
for Berbers (p. 17, n.); the Danes did not 
prohibit their slave trade in 1792 (22, of. p. 
6, n.), but decided then to do so after a decade. 

There are some comparisons with other 
churches in Ghana, particularly the Methodists, 


as in the Presbyterian preference for the ^ 


vernacular, the Methodist for English (54, 
141), but more might have been said: for 
example, is there nothing in the career of 
Samson Oppong, Anglican evangelist among the 
Ashanti, to help our understanding of 
Presbyterian growth in Ashanti at the same 
time (193-4)? As for the Presbyterians 
themselves, there is almost nothing about 
Basel work in other West African countries, 
for example Cameroons. Even Presbyterianigm 
within Ghana leaves some gaps. Were there 
no European Presbyterians at all apart from 
church workers? None are mentioned. 
Batta’s book, Prophettem in Ghana, 1962, 
describes a prayer and healing group which 
remained within the Preabyterian church, but 
the only reference here (p. 266, n.) cites Baëta 
and classes the group (wrongly) as separatist. 
Here and there specific episodes are more 
alluded to than described. What caused the 
secession in 1879 (133)? The problem of 
resistance to direct foreign oversight deserves 
more than one paragraph (139). 

The comparison with Islam recurs several 
times. Dr. Smith pute the arrival of the 
Ahmadiyya in Fanti country too early (123) : 
Benjamin Sam, Mahdi Appah, and Abi Bakr 
were not Ahmadis. Fanti Islam before 
Ahmadiyya might have been more fruitfully 
explored ; both the log-book of the Ekrofol 
school, and a report by a Basel missionary on 
Islam in the area at that time, have been 
published. In the early 1870's, Basel workers 
kept captive in Áshanti were astonished that 
the Asantehene wasready to accept missionaries 
* to pray to God’ (p. 111, n.). But the Asante- 
hene's attitude was quite appropriate withi 
the generally eoleotio attitudes of African 
Pagans, and a neat parallel might be drawn 
with the way in which Muslims in Ashanti 
were also allowed to practise their faith, as 
much for the benefit of the Pagan state as for 
themselves. (The influx of Hausa traders after 
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the British annexation of Ashanti was on a new 
scale (133), but immigrant Muslims had been 
prominent for many years before, as Ivor 
Wilks has well shown.) As part of his con- 
clusion, Dr. Smith asks, ‘can the Church 
learn from Moslem '' methods ’’ and adapt the 
presentation of its Gospel to the outlook and 
mode of life of Africans ? (269). What really 
is at stake here ? Muslims do not adapt their 
faith deliberately to its local setting: Dr. 
Smith makes this quite clear in his desoription 
of the aloof and distinct Muslim zongos in 
Akan country (268). In individual terms, to 
be a good Muslim is quite as difficult as to be a 
good Christian : to give up alcohol, to endure 
yearly the rigours of Ramadan, to incur the 
substantial expense of the pilgrimage. And 
in group terms, whatever compromises and 
adaptations are for a time tolerated, ultimately 
there is a reaction in favour of reform, shown 
most dramatically in the fihäds of the nine- 
teenth oentury, which were directed more 
against too acclimatized Muslims than against 
Pagans. This tradition of reform is carried on 
to-day by groups such as the Ahmadiyya, or 
more orthodor Muslims often with Middle 
Eastern links. We have thus the ironical 
contrast, that while progressive Christian 
thinkers are now trying to Africanize the faith, 
progressive Muslims are in some sense trying 
to de-Africanize it, or at least to purge its 
grosser local compromises. Yet there is 
something for the Church in Africa to learn 
from Islam there, and it is, I think, faith. 
Muslims have rarely refused to entrust their 


- religion to anyone seeking it. They have not 


required a lengthy catechumenate before the 
neophyte can say, ‘I am a Muslim °’. Similarly 
with  cult-observancee—the contrast with 
Christianity here is admirably analysed in 
J. S. Trimingham’s Christianity and Islam in 
West Africa—Muslims have been allowed to 
perform these without a scintilla of the train- 
ing required of a Christian catechist, much less 
a pastor. In all this, Muslims have, perhaps, 
shown a greater faith than the cautious 
Christian missionaries in the power of God to 
guide His worshippers. 

Leaving history for the contemporary scene, 
Dr. Smith offers three generalizations: that 
the Church’s influence is out of all proportion 
to ita size ; that indigenous religion and social 
custom are almost unimpaired ; and that the 
problem of integrating the Church into African 
society remains unsolved (227). With the 


b— first there would be general agreoment; the 


seoond and third are more doubtful. Is the 
development of new forms of witch-finding in 
this century a sign of strength or weakness in 
indigenous religion (of. 261 ff.) ? Would it be 
helpful to regard these forms as a sort of 
separatism from traditional belief, just as 
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separatist churches derive from the ‘ ortho- 
dox’, and indeed Ahmadis mark themselves 
off, the separatists in each of the three cases 
trying to bridge the gap between the received 
heritage and present circumstance ? As for 
Christian separatism, Dr. Smith quotes, 
apparently with approval, Professor Baéta’s 
insistence that Christian separatiam in Ghana 
is more Biblical than traditional (260). 

If religion and society are changing, the 
integration of the Church becomes so much the 
more delicate. This integration, the third 
point, is central to Dr. Smith’s argument, for he 
attributes the present relatively statio position 
(except in the north) of the Church to ‘its 
failure to work “within” Akan &ooial and 
religious categories’. Certainly there is much - 
to be done in this way, for example concerning 
the ancestors: the omiasion of J. V. Taylor’s 
Primal vision is a fault—and for a very under- 
standing statement of ancestor reverence see 
More’s Utopia. But there is a contrary danger, 
that the Church, endeavouring to take an 
African form, will become identified, not as 
heretofore with a foreign Western civilization, 
but with & conservative and outmoded 
African way of life. Dr. Smith passes relatively 
quickly over the urban challenge, observing 
that Methodists seem sometimes more at 
home than Presbyterians in the large towns ; 
is not this a sphere demanding as much study 
and sympathy as the unspoilt traditional 
inheritance ? 

Why are some sources, cited in footnotes, 
omitted from the bibliography ? In particular, 
the reader interested in discovering the tbid. 
of Ahiable (p. 214, n.) will leaf backwards 
through many pages before he finds it (p. 251, 
n.) A glossary is needed, as the index does not 
indicate where each term is first explained. 
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I. M. Lewis (ed.): Islam in tropical 
Africa: studies presented and dis- 
cussed at the fifth International African 
Seminar, Ahmadu Bello Umversity, 
Zaria, January 1964. x, 470 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press 
for the International African Institute, 
1966. 55s. 
The book comprises 19 studies, with a 

lengthy introduction by Dr. I. M. Lewis. 

Some contributions are original, others have 

the mellow flavour of twice-told tales. Some 

are purely historical, others almost entirely 
sociological or anthropological. Some survey 
the broad sweep of centuries, or range over 
thousands of miles ; othera are conflned withm 
& few decades (or in one case a few days), or 
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consider only one small area or group. Only 
one article, on the Congo Arabs, assumes that 
the history of Islam is the history of people 
who happen to be Muslim ; this chapter refers 
only cursorily to Islam (179, 187-8); the 
English summary, quite logically, excises 
most of these references. 

The long-standing axiom, that ‘the expan- 
sion of Islam must have been intimately 
connected’ (8) with trade, is subjected to 
considerable modification. Is not this suggested 
by the words ‘ must have been’, so often used 
{not only in this book) in place of ‘was 
probably’? Only one contributor—who also 
refers to “commerce unilatéral’ (162)—atill 
maintains that the trader was the most active 
missionary of Islam (169). One paper illustrates 
the ineffectiveness of trade alone to propagate 
Islam : Muslim caravans were passing through 
Gogo country from the later eighteenth 
century onwards (270), but Islam did not 
spread there. Another paper mentions an 
Arab market in the Nuba mountains which 
did not result in any diffusion of Islam (223). 
Only rarely, when we move from generalizations 
to specific instances, is commerce prominent : 
an interesting case is in Ashanti, where the 
king deliberately curbed a native Ashanti 
merchant class as potentially revolutionary 
(826). 

The more important figure was probably the 
‘im, in both his literary and his supernatural 
capacity. (Dr. Lewis follows Professor 
Trimingham in using the term ‘ cleric’, which 
has the support of this reviewer, who for this 
review, however, has deferred to the Bulletin's 
preferences in terminology.) The literacy 
of the ‘ulamd’ was important, for example 
in the Ashanti chancery (328-9). But general 
analysis, which describes early African Islam 
as administrative and educated (163), with 
‘ulamä’ acting as ministers of finance and 
viziers (170), but which neglects the super- 
natural element, reads back into the past 
the more rationalist prejudices of the present. 
As a healer and soothsayer, preventing 
or assuaging misfortune, the ‘älim made a 
singular impression (29). Agam and again this 
recurs: Sonni ‘Ali strove to eliminate ‘Hama? 
whose ‘ magical-religious * powers might excel 
his own (802); a Muslim charm marked the 
site of the capital of Kayor in the sixteenth 
century (843); Ashanti soldiers trusted to 
Qur’anic amulets (331), and believed that the 
Muslim prayer both strengthened the worship- 
per and wasted his enemy (332). Those peoples 
most resistant to Islam, such as the Gogo and 
the Boran, did not revere Muslim magic (248, 
283). 

Too little is known of the specific varieties 
of such activity : healing—see the example on 
p. 369—or the practical applications of prayer, 
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particularly tetikhûra and khahoa, might well 
be valusble foci of research. The interpre- 
tation of dreams, often a response to prayer, 


is another, for which considerable material —< 


is at hand in the Cahiera William Ponty in the 
LFAN library at Dakar. 

The trader and the ‘alim pioneered the 
expansion of Islam in tropical Africa. Some- 
times the trader blazed the way for the ‘Him 
(27); but both were essential in the remark- 
&ble mobility of men and ideas within the 
African Islamic world. Often the supernatural 
charisma of the ‘alîn, or of the trader in some 
religious capacity, protected him, and allowed 
him to move about relatively unharmed. This 
mobility is one of the grand themes in African 
Islam. Professor Wilks draws attention (but 
why only in economic organization ?) to one 
group, the sghurafa’, 
Prophet, in this pattern of mobility (322). 
In addition to index references to shurafa’, 
concerning the almost national Somali claim 
to this title, and the prestige of ghurafa’ in 
Ashanti and their quarrel with lax Muslims 
there (see also 332), there is mention of Mansa 
Müsa’s hurafe’ (27, 162), and of a sharif 
stiffening Muslim loyalties in Nyasaland in 
1935 (201). 

The pilgrimage is the outstanding example 
of mobility. Here are mentioned the dual role 
of the porte 'Áydhab and Suakin, for the 
hinterland gold trade and for pilgrims from 
Egypt and north-west Africa (151), the return 
of Sudanese pilgrims as fekis (209), the 
pilgrimage.of Muhammad Askia (307-8), the 
special hostility of pilgrims in Mossi country to 
Europeans (356), as well as examples in the 
index. Air transport (of. 365-6), while easing 
the journey, reduces its educational effect, for 
the pilgrim on foot learns as much or more 
along the way as from his often brief and 
highly charged sojourn in the Hijar. 

The pilgrimage is sometimes an aot of 
penance. Oral tradition suggests that 
Muhammad Askia may have been moved by 
guilt over deposing the Sonnis, even over 
killing Sonni ‘AN himself. The Askia begging 
the gddf of Timbuktu to save him from 
damnation (308) might perhaps indicate the 
Askia’s remorse at some such evil-doing. It is 
even possible that the assurance which the jinn 
gave, in Egypt, that the blood of him who 
metamorphoses himself cannot be avenged 
(Tarikh el-fettdch, 128), is associated with 
Sonni ‘Ali’s ability, in oral tradition, to assume 
the appearance of a vulture. 

Military mobility also receives attention. 
The Almoravids are an early example, although 
we perhaps take too much for granted their 
influence in spreading Islam in the Sudan. 
On the other hand, stress on ‘un certain 
racisme berbére’ amongst the Almoravids 


descendants of the ؟‎ 


>, 
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(161) should not obsoure the fact that, when 
the Almoravid Lamtiina attacked the baok- 
sliding Gudäla (both septa of the Berber 
Sanhaja), they did so in conjunction with the 
Negroes of Takrür, outwardly at least a striking 
example of religious comradeship transcending 
racial boundaries. 

The nineteenth century was the period of 
greatest military aotivity. (Some minor 
questions here: does fundamentalism (41) 
rightly describe Fulani reliance on late 
‘Abbasid texts, did Bello war against other 
Muslims as a Tijini (165)%) Professor 
Trimingham outlines the way in which the 
jrhads, not only in extorting conversions but 
also in breaking down traditional social groups 
and cults, extended Islamic opportunities 
(129) ; the same point is made specifically for 
the Nuba (211). There are contrary factors: 
Pagan or semi-Muslim freedom fighters may 
rally to defend the ashes of their fathars and 
the temples of their gods, as in the Mossi case 
(cf. 350). European colonialism, imposing 
peace, removed. the challenge of war but left 
traditional societies shaken by the Muslim 
Warriors, and may thus have contributed 
substantially to the spread of Islam. An 
ex-slave in a Gambian village last year 
described the procesa of local islamization 
among people who were all ‘black’ (i.e. 
Pagan) Soninke during the religious wars of 
the nineteenth century. ‘If there were war 
once more,’ he added, ‘ we should all be black 
Soninke again tomorrow.’ 

The slave trade was a form of compulsory 
mobility. Eastern Sudanese slaves in Egypt 
numbered perhaps 60,000 in the eleventh 
century ; many of these became Muslim, and 
some may have returned home after the 
Fatimid dynasty fell (151; of. Nuba slaves, 
210-11). Quite another form of Muslim 
mobility comes when Muslims are enslaved 
and sold, as in Kayor (343). In all this, it 
might be fruitful to compare the experience 
of Christian slaves and ex-slaves on the west 
coast. The evidence for the sale of slaves, as 
‘chose oourante' in central Africa quite 
independently of the influence of coastal Arabs 
(177), is not entirely unambiguous. The Yao, 
for example, are said to have learnt the value 
of both ivory and slaves only after beginning 
to trade with the coast (Y. B. Abdallah, 
Ohitkala cha Wayao, 1919, 27-8). 

European colonialism brought unprece- 
dented opportunities for mobility. Muslims 


— took considerable advantage of these; but 


sometimes they judged the new opportunities 
dangerous, a8 when Lat-Dyor decided that the 
French railway meant the end of his indepen- 
dence (345). 

While these and other examples of the 
‘ vital network of communication and senti- 
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ment” (18) in Muslim Africa can be traced, 
care is needed not to overstate the case. The 
connexion ‘which seems to have existed’ 
between the jihade in Futa Toro and Futa 
Jallon, and those further east (18), is supported 
as yet by little or no direct evidence. Our 
earlier belief that Shehu Ahmadu consulted 
"Uthman dan Fodio on the timing of the 
Masina jihad (323, n.) has been oorreoted by 
Ba and Daget (L'empire peul du Macina, 1902, 
40-1), who point out that the Jihad broke 
out while the messengers were stil in Sokoto 
(where they arrived after "Uthmàán's death). 
One paper attempts to prove such & con- 
nexion, ' that the Fulani #AGd8 gave rise to the 
Sudanese Mahdia ' (426), but the case for the 
east-west trans-Sudan route being preferred 
to the north-south trans-Saharan route needs 
more consideration. Denham and Clapperton 
reported that Darfur and Wadai were formerly 
tributary to Bornu (430), but at the time of 
their visit, 1822—4, an iron ourtain of con- 
siderable effectiveness closed the road east 
from Bornu. Burckhardt’s totals of pilgrims 
travelling through Sennar, 650 or 700 per year, 
are relatively small, and he excludes pilgrims 
from west of Bagirmi, Takriri pilgrims 
settled in the eastern Sudan on their way home 
may, or may not, have gone to Mecca by the 
same route. We can scarcely ‘safely assume 
therefore that most of the Mahdist literature 
current in the Niger-Chad region in the 
nineteenth century found its way to the 
Sudan’ (431) The fact that the Khalifa 
Abdallahi’s great-grandfather came from the 
Niger-Chad region, settling and marrying 
among the Ta‘kisha—an excellent example, 
incidentally, of ‘ulama’ mobility—and that 
Abdallahi was the first to recognize the Mahdi 
as such, scarcely means ‘ we can safely main- 
tain therefore that the Sudanese Mahdia came 
as a fulfilment of current expectations pre- 
vailing in Darfur and the Niger-Chad region 
at large” (433). This is speoulation. With 
Rabih we come to firmer ground (434-5). I 
incline to agree that Räbih was in origin a 
slave, but many authorities deny this. Rabih 
did not collect the remnants of Sulaymän’s 
army after Sulaymän’s death; the two men 
divided forces before Sulayman surrendered. 
Räbih did reply at least once to the Mahdi’s 
letters (Bull. of the African Studtes Association 
of the U.K., No. 6, p. 21). Does our very 
limited evidence permit us to say that Rübih's 
Bornu ‘was to all appearances a Mahdist 
state’? Hayătu apparently made contact 
with RAbih before the conquest of Bornu, not 
after. How much do our contributors follow 
Trimingham, even in his mistakes, for R&bih ? 
Dr. Smith analyses the varying interpre- 
tations of the Fulani jihad (410-11). It would 
be interesting to explore how far such divergent 
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views can be traced in the history of Songhay, 
contrasting particularly the written ta’rikhe 
with oral tradition. The ta’rikhe appear to 
play down the Islam of the Sonnis: Mr. 
Hunwick interprets Sonni Barou's refusal to 
accept the thrice-repeated invitation to profess 
himself a Muslim as indicating his decision to 
rely solely on traditional religion (803); but 
would not any Muslim king interpret such a 
summons from a subject as tantamount to 
rebellion ? Oral tradition, on the contrary, 
rejects innovation, and stresses the continuity 
of the Askias and Sonnis, making the first 
Askia Sonni ‘Als nephew (307). Examples are 
given of similar divergence, concerning Lat- 
Dyor, between Muslim and traditional legend 
(346, 347). 

There are a few general statementa which 
might be questioned. Do Muslims represent 
Islam to non-Muslims as ‘a totally religious 
creed and system of ritual observances and 
injunctions rather than as a way of life or 
complete cultural system’ (75)? Does the 
unifying force of Islam encourage democratic- 
ally competing political parties (01)? Do 
Muslims everywhere pray five times a day 
(364) ? In fact, p. 398 gives a precise example 
of the contrary. 

The index laoks polish. The two Ahmadiyyas 
(see also 303) are not distinguished, but 
Moravid, Almoravid, and Muräbitün are. 
A more complete index might earlier have 
uncovered certain contradictions : Muhammad 
Askia is Tokolor (163) or probably Soninke 
(807); two dates are given for Hayätu’s 
death (400, n., 435), both probably late; 
statistics on pp. 80 and 347, if combined, put 
Tij&nis and Murids in Senegal well in excess of 
the total population of Senegal; on p. 304 
the term jthad ia used in exactly the loose way 
condemned on p. 168; the Greater Festival is 
shifted to the end of Ramadan (362-3, 369 ; 
ef. 71). A glossary would help. Is flight a 
proper translation for hijra (324, 413) ? Other 
translations (435, 455), missed in the index, 
obsoure this important and recurrent element. 
The maps are quite inadequate for the detailed 
text. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


JOHN C. DE WILDE: Æxperiences with 
agricultural development in tropical 
Africa. By John C. de Wilde, asststed 
by Peter F. M. McLoughlin, André 
Guinard, Thayer Scudder, Robert 
Maubouché. 2 vols.: xü, 254 pp.; 
xii, 466 pp. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press for the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
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ment, [1967]. $15. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. £6.) 


The end of the colonial era in Africa and the 
growth of international agencies to administer 
technical and financial aid has prompted the 
production of comparative studies, in which 
the purview is continental rather than specifio 
to a particular protectorate or colony. It has 
also been recognized that agriculture is the 
avenue to a competence, if not to wealth, and 
hence works summarizing the professional 
knowledge of leaders among colonial agrono- 
mista, e.g., William Allan and Rénó Dumont, 
have been timely and valuable. Nevertheless, 
theee works reflect the concentration of their 
authors upon technical problems, and they 
do not analyse fully the social and political 
institutions that are such potent restraints 
upon agricultural progress. 

In this new work prepared by & group 
including two economista, one tropical agrono- 
mist, and one social anthropologist, under the 
direotion of an adviser to the International 
Bank, attention is given to the social adjust- 
mente needed during agricultural development, 
but in conjunction with an assessment of 
relevant technical and economic problems. 
It comprises a series of case studies, forming 
the second volume, and a synthesis, by the 
principal author, published as the first volume. 
The whole is conceived to be an analysis of 
representative state-sponsored schemes for 
African agricultural development, intended to 
establish the scope of inquiries needed to 
judge the adequacy and prospects of new 
projects, especially those requiring foreign aid. 

The case studies were undertaken in Kenya 
(4 localities), Tanzania (1), Mali (2), Chad (1), 
Upper Volta (1) and Ivory Coast (1): a total 
of 10. It may be asked whether this selection 
is sufficiently representative. Kenya, after all, 
is unique in tropical Africa, for nowhere else 
has the European farmer so dominated the 
native cultivator. One example, or perhaps 
two, from Kenya, would surely have sufficed ; 
and this would perhaps have permitted some 
case studies from such countries as Ghana 
and Nigeria. 

The choice seems also to have been influenced 
by the belief that ‘the areas that have made 
the greatest progress in commercial agriculture 
have been the warm, moist forest zones of 
West Africa and the Congo basin, and the 
higher, temperate and well-watered regions of 
East Africa. . . . On the other hand, the drier, 
savannah-type areas in all parte of tropical 
Africa have experienced the least development ? 
(1, 220-1). The single example of unirrigated 
agriculture from the drier savannah is the 
Bokoro area of Chad which is hardly repre- 
sentative because its development was started 
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only in 1961, and the pace has been somewhat 
forced. It was incipient rather than established 
when it was investigated. It is not difficult to 
think of other more instruotive examples of 
agricultural evolution in the drier savannah. 
For instance, a considerable advance in the 
production of dura (sorghum millet), ground- 
nuts and oil-seeds was achieved by improving 
communications and water supplies in northern 
Sudan during the Condominium (1898-1955). 
The production of ground-nuts as a cash crop 
in northern Nigeria also exemplifles successful 
agricultural development in the drier savannah. 
It has already been mentioned that there 
is a good deal of emphasis upon the social 
factor in agricultural improvement. ° Factors 
affecting receptivity and incentives to change ’, 
labour requirementa, land tenure, training, 
agricultural extension services and co- 
operation are all considered at length in Vol. 1. 
These are, however, examined mainly for 
Kenya in the case studies ; for the francophone 
West African localities, the analysis has been 
confined primarily to technical and economic 
problems. Here, particularly, social institu. 
tions are treated very summarily. It is some- 
what surprising to find that in localities lying 
close to the frontier of Islam in Africa, little 
attention has been paid to the influence of 
this religion. Islamic peoples often have a 
knowledge of commerce lacking in tribal 
societies. That this line of mquiry has gone 
unrecognized is revealed in a somewhat 
tentative passage in & chapter devoted to the 
Bouaké region in the interior of Ivory Coast : 
‘ The population of the Bouaké region belongs 
to the Baoulé ethnic group. Itis a homogeneous 
population, Moslem or animist . . . ° (11, 392). 
However, this is not to detract from the 
undoubted merits of the work, whioh probes 
effectively into a wide range of agrioultural 
schemes and draws conclusions that will be 
useful both to the directors of new projects 
and those responsible for investment. It is 
moreover a study of the post-colonial era, 
for the case studies in Kenya describe the 
operation of schemes for settling Africans on 
land formerly farmed by Europeans, and the 
other cases (even those which were started 
under colonial governments) have been 
examined within the past few years. 


J. H. G. LEBON 


WOLFRAM EBERHARD : Collected papers. 


"^ Vol. 1. Settlement and social change in 


Asia. xiv, 492 pp., 31 plates. Hong 
Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 
1967. HK $50. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 75s.) 


Although Professor Eberhard has for many 
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years now been writing from Berkeley, 
California, anyone moderately familiar with 
his astonishing career will know that it is 
rooted in Europe and, at various times, 
flourished in Asia. There is some fittingneas 
in this new book being published in Hong 
Kong ; and it is altogether right that it should 
contain & bibliography of the author's works. 
This latter opens (in German) in 1981 and ends 
in 1965. In the third of a century covered in 
the bibliography, Professor Eberhard's writ- 
ings range over the culture history of the 
non-Han peoples of China, astronomy in the 
Han dynasty, Chinese folk-tales, the develop- 
ment of Chinese culture, the general history 
of China, Chinese family and kinship, social 
stratification in China, Turkish folk-talee, 
social organisation in southern Turkey, rural 
organization in the Pakistan Panjab, the 
Afghanistan élite, business men in a Korean 
town.... It is a remarkable range (historical, 
sociological, folkloristic, literary). Happily, 
the flow is still very strong. 

There is no need to be surprised that this 
volume is planned to be the first of six such 
volumes of the author’s collected papers. The 
œuvre is ample; it is scattered, and a good 
deal of it bemg in German and Turkish, it 
deserves to be brought together and system- 
atized. Each volume is to have a central 
theme, that of the present volume being fairly 
well indicated by its title. The volume is 
divided into six parts: ‘Land tenure in the 
ancient Orient’; ‘The growth of Chinese 
civilization’; ° Family, city and industry [in 
China]’; ‘ Problems of settlement in medieval 
China’; ‘Settlement and development in 
modern South China and Korea’; and 
“Settlement and development in the Near 
East’. Of the 24 papers, eight are published for 
the first time. The republished papers have 
been altered by being adjusted to one another 
and brought up to date in their references. 

Of course, the volume is unreviewable—it is 
not a book, and ite various parts, being 
disparate, call for a combination of knowledge 
and experience that a reviewer is unlikely to 
share with the author. I confine myself to 
two sections of the volume, taking them as 
specimens of Professor Eberhard's sociological 
work on the Orient. (In fact, one paper deals 
with the U.S.: ‘Economic activities of a 
Chinese temple in California ’.) 

I shall take part rr to begin with. This 
contains one previously unpublished paper 
(1955) on the structure of the pre-industrial 
Chinese city and two others: ‘Research on 
the Chinese family’ (1959) and ‘Wang Ko, 
an early industrialist’ (1957). This group 
illustrates very well the style of Professor 
Eberhard’s sociological writing on China. 
It shows his grasp of the relevant literature 
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(especially in Chinese and Japanese) and his 
pursuit (at times lonely) of a sociology of 
China’s past. But the style has some draw- 
backs. Big problems are sometimes merely 
sketched in and not followed up. The scale of 
the treatment is not always commensurate 
with either the amplitude of the data or the 
greatness of the question. One may get the 
impression that one is being dragged through 
an argument in & kind of breathless dash. 
Wang Ko (twelfth century) established two 
successful iron foundries in central China, 
but came to a violent end at the hands of the 
authorities. Professor Eberhard’s analysis of 
his case is, however, slight. His final sentence 
( Wang Ko's fate thus exemplifies the 
conditions under which private industry 
operated in the xir century’—~p. 68) is 
undoubtedly correct, but the matter is not 
fully explored. The paper on the Chinese 
family has a confusing title because much of the 
essay is taken up with the nature and develop- 
ment of the ‘olan’. Professor Eberhard (I 
should contend) has muddled up two different 
kinds of institution. ‘The structure of the 
pre-industrial Chinese city’ deals infer alia 
with the origins of the Chinese city and ite 
administrative and non-municipal character. 
In this case, although the analysis is very brief, 
it tackies the main questions that arise, some 
of them being taken up in later easays in the 
volume. 

The papers in parts 1-v, even when they are 
not olosely related to one another, have a 
unity which derives from their being severally 
connected with the author's voluminous 
writings on the Far East. In part vi, in 
contrast, we are confronted with eight papers 
on three different areas of the Muslim world. 
The first three deal with southern Turkey; 
they once more demonstrate the author's 
wide-ranging intereste and industry. Two of 
them (on the settlement of the Çukurova) 
make some important points about the 
ingestion of tribal groups. There follow three 
papers on West Pakistan, the first two 
(° Colony villages in the Panjab ' and ‘ Studies 
on Pakistan’s social and economic conditions, 
a bibliographical note’) being hitherto un- 
published. In view of the slightmess of the 
sociological literature on West Pakistan, these 
pieces will no doubt be very welcome to 
students of the Indian subcontinent. The last 
two papers in this part are on Afghanistan, one 
dealing with the country’s ' young elite’, the 
other (now for the first time published) with 
‘labour sources for industrialisation’. Even 
more than in the case of the pieces on West 
Pakistan, the value of these last papers is 
enhanced by the paucity of sociological 
material on a little-known country. 

MAURICE FREEDMAN 
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R. A. WALDRON: Sense and sense 


development. (The Language Library.) 
224 pp. London: André Deutsch, 
1967. 30s. 


This book is designed as an introductory 
textbook for students of linguistics and of 
languages and for interested general readers, 
and should be judged in this ight. The author 
is, therefore, not afraid of dealing once more 
with elementary topics like onomatopoeia 
and of refuting once more (what ought to be) 
elementary fallacies such as the confusion of 
meaning with reference and (a still more 
elementary fallacy) the confusion of meaning 
with referent. 

At the same time Mr. Waldron does not 
shirk the discussion of current semantic 


research, and the reader is introduced to — 


Firthian notions of context of situation and 
collocation, to continental theories of the 
semantic and the lexical field, and to the rival 
American accounts of language acquisition 
and language use given by Whorf, by 
behaviourists like Skinner, and by trans- 
formational-generative linguists such as Katz 
and Fodor. His chapters deal in turn with the 
meaning of words as units and in sentences, 
questions of homonymy and polysemy, lexical 
reference and definition, the structural treat- 
ment of word meaning, the types and causes of 


- semantic change including metaphoric and 


metonymic transfer, and the olassifications 
of semantic change by Stern and Ullmann. 
Notes to each chapter (at the end of the book) 
provide a very comprehensive list of books ` 
and articles (most of which ought to be familiar 
to teachers) for further reading. 

Mr. Waldron is to be congratulated for 
producing an elementary book to which 
students can confidently be recommended ; 
only one slip of the sort that might upset a 
beginner was noticed: p. 42, ‘the phono- 
logical analysis of a text . . . involves the 
identification of the phonemes and morphemes 
which occur in it”; morphemio analysis is not 
a matter of phonology on any interpretation 
of the terms concerned. But one wonders 
whether he has not fallen victim in his arrange- 
ment to an over-rigid Saussurean dichotomy 
between synchronic and diachronic semantics. 
De Saussure did us all a service in making 
clear the vital distinction between synchronic 
and diachronic statements about languages, 
but'it by no means follows that the various 


topics with which the linguist deals, least of ~~ 


all in semantics, can be assigned to one or 
other side of the Sauseurean curtain. Mr. 
Waldron divides his book into two divisions, 
‘Synchronic’ and ‘ Diachronic’, treating 
questions of context, reference, polysemy, and 
semantic flelds under synchrony, and metaphor 


we اسمن‎ 
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and metonymy as part of diachrony. This 
leads him to undervalue in his exposition the 
historical relevance of changes in whole 


. semantic fields, and, conversely, the factor 


of change within such fields as a cause of what 
would otherwise appear as isolated lexical 
changes. Metaphor and metonymy are 
assigned to diachrony ; yet, as Mr. Waldron 
points out, such possibilities in language lie 
at the root of its inherent ability constantly to 
adjust itself to the cultural needs of speakers 
and to the development of stylistic appreci- 
ation. He suggests (pp. 108—70) that in 
semantics the concept of the statio état de 
langue of synchronic description is not really 
applicable because of the rapidity and 
flexibility of semantic change; perhaps it 
would be better to recognize that almost all 
the major divisions of language study must 
be considered both from a synchronio and 
from a diachronic point of view, and that the 
potentiality of change, phonological, gram- 
matical, and lexical, is an essential part of any 
synchronically abstracted état de langue. 

Mr. Waldron’s approach to word meaning is 
Firthian, treating it as an abstraction from 
the use of words in sentences rather than as a 
semantic prime (pp. 22, 63). Though Firth was 
reticent about reference in his theoretical 
expositions, Mr. Waldron incorporates refer- 
ential funotion into the relevant context of a 
word's use (p. 52), as surely anyone accepting 
Firthian semantics must do. His Firthian 
standpoint, welcome to the reviewer, brings 
him into conflict with the semantic theories of 


- Katz and Fodor, though he is hardly fair in 


denying their recognition of the structural 
semantio component by which, for example, 
English the dog bit the man and the man bit the 
dog are different in meaning (pp. 47, 206). In 
their ‘ projection rules” they recognize that 
‘gemantio theory interprets the syntactic 
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structure which the grammatical description 
of a language reveals’, and they refer to such 
syntactically marked semantic relations as 
that of modifier and head, and of subject, 
object, and instrumental," though admittedly 
they devote most of their efforts to the 
illustration and discussion of lexical meanings 
and their interpretation in sentences. 

Though Mr. Waldron’s intended readership 
is a general linguistic one, his examples are 
almost all drawn from English, which is his 
own special field. This is not necessarily & 
fault in a book written for English readers, as 
long as the examples chosen are adequate 
illustrations of general semantic theories and 
analyses ; but there is a danger of treating as 
general particular developments that are 
probably a produot of a particular structural 
feature of a language. The ease of ‘ gram- 
matical metonymy ’, whereby English readily 
produces homonymous verbs from nouns, like 
to elbow, to hammer, and to screw (pp. 196-9), 
and semantic changes in such words as think, 
want, and loath depend on the great reduction 
in nominal and verbal inflectional differenti- 
ations that was a feature of the development 
of modern English, and may not be exactly 
paralleled in languages having a more complex 
morphology.® 

Misprinte are generally few and unimportant, 
but a further printing should correct a number 
of errors in the setting of Greek letters (pp. 
162, 171, 187). 

B. H. ROBINS 


1 J. J. Katz and J. A. Fodor, ' The structure 
of a semantic theory’, Language, XXXIX, 2, 
1908, 183, 108, 202-3; of. Katz and P. M. 
Postal An integrated theory of linguistic 
descriptions, Cambridge, Mass., 1964, 12-27. 

a of. O. F. Hockett, A course in modern 
linguistics, New York, 1958, 225. 
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EokHaRD UNGER: Der Beginn der alt- 
mesopotamischen Stegellildforsohung: 
eine Leistung der — ósterreiohischen 
Orientalistik. (Österreichische Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften. Philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse. Sitzungs- 
berichte, 250. Bd., 2. Abh.) 79 pp., 
22 plates. Wien: Hermann Böhlaus 
Nachf., 1966. 8 96. 


This collection of short essays and notes by 
the late Professor Unger relates the part 
played by the publication of Babylonian, 
Assyrian, and Achaemenid seals and gems, with 


their inscriptions, in the deoipherment of the 
cuneiform script and interpretation of this 
Oriental art in the years 1780-1830. Emphasis 
is placed on publications in Austria with an 
analysis of articles in Fundgruben des Orients, 
1814, and Münter's collection of seals in 1827. 
The reproduction of early letters and docu- 
ments relating to their acquisition, drawings, 
and photographs not otherwise readily avail- 
able is much to be welcomed. Since most of 
these seals were brought to Austria by C. J. 
Rich (1770-1821) unique and useful con- 
cordances of publication references and 
inventory numbers of the museums in Vienna 
(17) and Graz (42) and private collections are 
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included. Similar details are given for the seals 
purchased by the British Museum (59 items) 
from Rich’s widow in 1825 as well as for those 
recorded in the works of Lajard, Culte de 
Mithra, 1847, and <A. Cullimore, Ortental 
Cylinders, 1842-3. The ‘ wertvolle Biographie ’ 
of Rich in Anhang xiv lacks details relevant 
to the main subject of this little book which is 
otherwise a useful, though partial, contribution 
to the history of Assyriology. 
D. J. W. 


Grovanni PETTINATO : Untersuchungen 
zur neusumerischen Landwirtschaft. I. 
Die Felder, 1. Teil. (Istituto Orientale 
di Napoli. Pubblicazioni del Semi- 
nario di Semitistica. Ricerche, rr) 
xvii, 283 pp. + errata slip. Napoli: 
[Istituto Universitario Orientale], 
1967. 


Dr. Pettinato takes as his starting-point the 
titles or names given to plots of land in the 
administrative documents of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur (2111-2003 5.0.). He examines 
some 428 names and details of 919 fields given 
in ration-lists, work schedules, harvest and 
field accounts abstracted from more than 
30,000 business documenta extant from this 
period. As would be expected these names 
reflect local hydrography and topography as 
well as the personal names of the original or 
current owner, whether deity, king, temple, or 
individual Sumerian. A few are named after 
plants or animals. After a brief introduction 
each text is analysed in a form which may be 
summarized as follows. 

A. General location. Most of the tablets 
(source given) detail property in an area of 
c. 3,000-5,000 km.” around Lagash or c. 1,000 
km.’ at Umma in south Babylonia. From the 
surviving year-formulae it is possible in some 
cases to trace the use or development of a 
single ‘ fleld' over a decade. 

B. The specific designation of the field and 
its classification as having, or being adjacent 
to, a store (i dub) or ‘ threahing-floor’ 
(Ki.sura,). A note is made of any irrigation 
facilities available. 

C. The crop sown. Predominantly barley, 
but some emmer. The quality of the soil may 
be noted. 

D. The overall dimension of the ' field ° is 
given in iku (c. 8,600 m.f or ba (10 iku = 
3.60 ha), the larger fields of 100-3,800 iku 
being subdivided into ' parcels’ (with a plan 
given). The taxes, rent, real or estimated yield 
may also be given according to the purpose of 
the text. The administrative classification of 
the fields is into nlen.na ‘of the owner’ 
which Dr. Pettinato, following Deimel and 
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Falkenstein, believes to be under temple 
control; though in a more special relation than 
land designated kur, ‘provision’, and 
uru, lá ‘disposable’, i.e. land rented to an 
individual at about one-seventh of the produce 
as interest. It is on the interpretation of such 
technical terms that the author may be 
criticized, but he clearly does not think that 
at this period land around the city centres 
was exclusively owned or worked by the 
temple. In view of the present debate on 
state (or temple) versus individual land 
tenure it would be wisest to await the detailed 
study of the earlier Agade period promised. by 
Professor I. J. Gelb. It should then be 
possible to check the contrast or continuity 
between the two periods, i.e. over 500 years. 
E. The work force and their assignments 


are given, but often in summary only. This X 


tends to emphasize the weakness of extracte 
only of texts (especially when nowhere yet 
published in full) as a reader may draw wrong 
conclusions without the full context. For 
example, one ' field ’ (no. 128) mentions land 
of 1032 ik u but 108 or 106.6 i k u in different 
years for the same fleld. Seeding was at an 
average of 1.15 g u r (== c. 130 litres) per i k u. 
The other statistics, dues of 289-97 gur of 
barley from a fleld worked by 404 men paid 
‘12,276’ gur of barley, do not make easy 
economic sense. Some figures may be cumu- 
lative totals. 

F. Subdivisions and administration of the 
field are listed. 

The data drawn together in this thesis with 
the care to be expected from the tribute paid 
to his teacher and supervisor the eminent 
Sumerologist, the late Professor Adam Falken- 
stein of Heidelberg, will be the basis of further 
studies in ancient agronomy. It is to be hoped 
that the second volume will use the material 
to this end. 

D. J. WISEMAN 


Seton Lioyp: Early highland peoples 
of Anatolia. (Library of the Early 
Civilizations.) 144 pp. London: 

Thames and Hudson, [1967]. 30s. 


It is undoubtedly one of the prime responsi- 
bilities of the archaeologist to present coherent 
and readable accounts of his work in a form 
acceptable to the general public. Thames and 
Hudson's ' Library of the Early Civilizations’ 
deserves much credit from the way in which i 


< 


it 
assists this. This series of oompendious volumes 


consists of the individual essays of that larger 
work The dawn of civilization, re-written and 
expanded by their original authors. This 
reshaping has been necessitated by the change 
in format, but more particularly by new 
discoveries and new publications in the five 


-. languages. 
=” historio peoples of the Early Bronze Age, 
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years which have elapsed since the first 
appearance. As such, these volumes present 
up-to-date reports on the present state of 
knowledge from the hands of leading investi- 
gators in the given fields. A happy balance is 
struck between weighty archaeological publi- 
cations and the coffee-table ‘ glossies’. The 
texte are concise and not over-heavy, and the 
illustrations are abundant, with judicious use 
of colour. 

The volume under review traces what may 
be regarded, in spite of periodic breaks and 
varying outside influences, as a native 
Anatolian cultural tradition, which ran through 
the entire Bronze Age and into the Early Iron 
Age until it finally gave way before the rising 
tide of Helleniam, as did also the native 
The line passes from the pre- 


through the periods of the Assyrian merchant 
colonies and the Hittite kingdom of the 
second millennium 5.0., down to the Late 
Hittite states and their contemporaries, the 
Urartians and Phrygians in the first millen- 
nium. The author approaches the subject as 
an archaeologist with an extensive knowledge 
of the country and wide experience of its 
field-work, and successfully treads a cautious 
path between the pitfalls of archaeological and 
linguistic controversy. In this case, not a lot 
of new material has been added recently. An 
exception is provided by Urartu where many 
excavations are now in progress, although 
little enough has found its way into print. The 
resulta of Russian excavations in Soviet 
Armenia, however, have permitted a fuller 
picture of this interesting culture to be drawn. 
In general, therefore, this book is a useful 
summary of the pre-classical archaeology of 
Turkey, and as such is of value to the general 
reader as well as to the student of archaeology. 


J. D. HAWKINS 


ALEXANDER ALTMANN (ed): Jewish 
medieval and Renaissance studies. 
(Philip W. Lown Institute of Ad- 
vanced Judaic Studies, Brandeis 
University. Studies and Texts, Vol. 
IV.) [vii], 384 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1967. 
$10. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 805.) 


= This distinguished collection of papers, 


prepared for research colloquia at the Institute 
of Advanced Judaio Studies in Brandeis 
University (1963-4), covers aspects of Jewish 
life and scholarship throughout the medieval 
Mediterranean world, from Spain to Egypt. 
If a single theme can be discerned, it is one 
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most nearly described as Geistesgeschichte : the 
reaction of Jewish thinkers to their encounters 
with analogous and contemporary phenomena 
in the worlds of Christendom and Islam. These 
studies do much to demonstrate the im- 
possibility of examining any one of the three 
monotheistic cultures without adequate refer- 
ence to the other two. The papers include the 
following: Norman Golb, ‘ Aspects of the 
historical background of Jewish life in 
medieval Egypt’; Gerson D. Cohen, ‘ Esau as 
symbol in early medieval thought’; Georges 
Vajda, ‘Le problème de l'Unité de Dieu 
d’après Dawüd ibn Marwan sl-Mugammis ' ; 
Herbert Davidson, ° Saadia’s list of theories 
of the soul’; Isadore Twersky, ‘Some 
non-Halakic aspects of the Mishneh Torah’ ; 
Arthur Hyman, ‘Maimonides’ “ thirteen 
principles” °; 8. D. Goitein, ‘Abraham 
Maimonides and his pietist circle’; A. 8. 
Halkin, ‘ Yedaiah Bedershi’s Apology’; Sara 
O. Heller Wilensky, ‘Issac ibn Latif— 
philosopher or  Kabbalist?'; Alexander 
Altmann, ‘Moses Narboni’s '' Epistle on 
Shi'ur qoma?’ ; Lawrence V. Berman, ' Greek 
into Hebrew : Samuel ben Judah of Marseilles, 
fourteenth-century philosopher and trans- 
lator’; Israel Adler, ‘ The rise of art music in 
the Italian ghetto ’. 

One might be tempted to question Professor 
Golb’s assertion (p. 12) about the use of 
Hebrew ‘as the means of religious and even 
secular expreasion' among the Jewish oom- 
munities of medieval Egypt; also to remark 
that their treatment ' as dhimmis of the Jewish 
faith ° [sic] was of course uniform in application 
(but variable according to political circum- 
stances !} though not necessarily operative in 
promoting a ‘feeling of unity and comrade- 
ship’; and finally, to ask whether the 
‘practice of esoteric folk religion’ did not in 
fact contribute to & movement in the opposite 
direction, namely, assimilation to Egyptian 
Muslims at the same cultural level ? 

A fascinating bit of information appears in 8 
footnote to Professor Hyman’s essay (p. 128, 
n. 68), namely, that the translator into Hebrew 
of Maimonides’ ‘Introduction’ to Pereg 
heleg, in the passage dealing with the eternity/ 
abrogation of the Mosaio Law, confused the 
two [sic] meanings of Arabic naskh. The 
problem is in fact rather more complicated. 
Naskk has more than two meanings, as well 
as à multiplicity of applications, undoubtedly 
known to Maimonides but probably not to his 
translator. Problems of this sort, arising 
possibly out of a desire for simplification, are 
not infrequent in the translation of Judaeo- 
Arabio into Hebrew, for example, in Ibn 
Tibbon's translation of Dalälat al-ha'srin. 


J. WANSBROUGH 
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Imrryaz ‘ALT 'Àmsui (comp.): Cata- 
logue of the Arabic manuscripts in 
Raza library, Rampur. Vol. two. 
Prayers, theology and polemics. (Raza 
Library Publication Series, No. 14.) 
vi, 489 pp. Rampur: Raza Library 
Trust, 1966. Rs. 30. 


The first volume of this catalogue was 
reviewed in BSOAS, xxix, 3, 1966, 669-70, 
and the comments made then hold good for 
this second volume. 

This is a useful catalogue. There are a few 
misspellings, not very serious or misleading, 
such as ‘ wiew ' for ‘ view’ (p. 485), ° Feroh ' for 
‘Pharaoh’ (p. 455). The transliterations of 
titles and any Arabic orthography that is 
printed have been carefully read in proof. 
Certain lines show faults of impression so that 
parts of letters are missing. ‘This in no case 
that I have noted creates difficulty for the 
reader, though he may well find it annoying. 

The conventions are clear and easy to follow, 
and only occasionally cause one to be delayed. 
Thus for example the cross-reference to the 
name of the author of item 1888 could be 
clarified. It might, however, have been 
desirable to repeat the statement of abbrevi- 
ations and conventions given in Vol. I. 

The preface lists the most interesting of the 
manuscripts described in this volume. There 
are, however, many unique copies of manu- 
scripts listed in the catalogue other than those 
chosen for mention in the preface. 


T. M, JOHNSTONE 


Renato Trami (ed. I manoseriuts 
arabi di recente accessione della Fonda- 
zione Caetani: catalogo. (Accademia 
Nazionale dei  Lincei. Indici e 
Sussidi Bibliografici della Biblioteca, 
6.) xvi, 147, 6 PP: 3 plates. Roma: 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 
1987. 


The collection of manuscripts here described 
includes three separate groups (° Prefazione ’, 
p. vii), to which is added an appendix treating 
seven additional MSS forming part of the 
original Caetani collection (pp. 119-24; cf. 
G. Gabrieli, La Fondazione Caetani per gli 
studi musulmans, Roma, 1920). Save for those 
described in the ‘Appendice’ and certain 
items in the third group, these MSS are largely 
of Yemeni provenance and contain some works 
of local historical interest as well as a repre- 
sentative selection of Classical Arabic litera- 
ture. Several are unica, and of a further few 
only a single other copy exists (p. x). With 
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regard to these two groups, however, recent 
researches will necessitate some modification 
of the editor’s statements. For example, 


MS 334/4 (p. 47): K. a-nànkh wa 'l-manstkh عر‎ 


will not be a copy of Berlin 10226 (now, 
incidentally, Tübingen Ms. Or. Glaser 128), 
which in fact contains two, or parts of two, 
separate works on al-ndskh wa 'Lmansükh. 
There is, further, another copy of a K. al-ndsik 
wa ’Lmansükh by the same author at the 
Süleymaniye (Istanbul). Moreover, the 
relation of these three MSS to an earlier work 
on the same subject (in Ahmet Salis, Topkapu) 
remains to be investigated, a project which 
will involve the whole question of Zaidi 
appropriation of opera theologica whose 
origins lay outside the Yemen. For this 
information I am indebted to my friend and 


former colleague, Mr. John Burton of St. + 


Andrews, whose forthcoming study of the 
theory and application of aLnüskh wa 
'I-manstkh will treat of these problems. 

The present catalogue is a useful compilation, 
eminently practical and based upon the 
techniques employed by Professor Levi della 
Vida in his Secondo elenco . . . della Biblioteca 
Vaticana (reviewed in BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, © 
243), whose inspiration and guidance the 
editor acknowledges. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


ROBERT JAULIN : La géomancie : analyse 
formelle. (École Pratique des Hautes 
Études — Sorbonne. 
Sciences onomiques et Sociales. 
Cahiers de l'Homme: Ethnologie, 
Géographie, Linguistique. Nouvelle 
Série, rv.) 198 pp. Paris, La Haye: 
Mouton & Co., 1966. Fr. 28. 


Only a mathematician could give an ade- 
quate appraisal of this book, for it is mathe- 
matical through and through. But even the 
less educated (i.e. non-mathematical) Oriental- 
ist or anthropologist can see without much 
difficulty that La géomancie is a work of great 
elegance and originality. Its central subject 
is a system of divination which belongs 
essentially to the Arab world and has African 
extensions; but the method of analysis 
employed and the insight that both precedes 
and follows from the study must (should) lead 


on to fascinating investigations of other forms a 


of divination resting on similar principles. 
In the ‘Arab’ system under discussion, 
divination is carried out by means of 16 
figures, each composed of 4 signs. The system 
is binary, for there are only two signs, odd and 
even. 65,536 different configurations, each of 
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16 figures, are possible. But it is not with 
these 'real' configurations, generated for the 
purpose of divining, that M. Jaulin and his 


¿ colleagues are concerned. Instead, they 


addreas themselves to the problem of analysing 
the formal properties (arithmetical, algebraic, 
and geomeitriosl)—and their significance—of 
another configuration which stands outside 
(in & sense embraces) the ‘real’ ones. This 
unique and special configuration, composed 
of 16 different figures, is the model or standard 
which forms the basis of the whole system. 
In the course of the analysis the formal 
elements of this basic configuration are 
shown to be signs in a system, 

certain oppositions and solidarities (° alliances ") 
in the Middle Eastern milieu (Arab society at 
- the point of ite sedentarization) in which the 


-~ system of divination was formed. 


Geomanoy is, then, & technique of thinking— 
formal, mathematical, speoulative—as well as 
a device for divining. As M. Jaulin well says : 
° Car, en effet, les systèmes divinatoires ne se 
présentent pas à la façon de jeux, au sens 
instrumental du terme, dont la valeur serait la 
connaissance de l’avenir, mais plutôt comme 
une réflexion sur ce que contiendraient des 
jeux de cette nature’ (p. 179). Mediterranean 
and African geomancy has a large literature ; 
this book appears to point it in a new direction. 
La géomancie, by ita vigour and imagination, 
is fine evidence of the value of French 
' struoturalism ’ in the social sciences. 


MAURICE FREEDMAN 


GERNOT WIESSNER (ed.): Festschrift für 
Wilhelm. Etlers: ein Dokument der 
internationalen Forschung zum 27. 
September 1966. 596 pp., front., 18 
plates + errata slip. ^ Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1967. DM 140. 


The list of contributors to this sumptuous 
volume in honour of Professor Eilers's sixtieth 
birthday is à remarkable one, to say nothing 
of the longer list of gratulantes which prefaces 
it. Although the articles are arranged in five 
groups, covering the languages and history of 
the ancient Near East, those of Iran and the 
Turks, Semitio languages and history, art and 
arohaeology, and ' Varia’, this still gives little 
idea of the wide range of subjects treated. 
It is worth subdividing them. 


— Cuneiform studies are well represented : the 


river ordeal in Assyria (G. Cardasoia), problems 
of ancient Mesopotamian legislation (J. 
Klima), the ‘sin’ of Lugalzagesis (H. E. 
Hirsch) Akkad. Æuktisum (W. von Soden), 
fiofs in Babylonia under the Achaemenids 
(M. A. Dandamaev), the Arsenal tablets from 
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Susa (W. Hinz), and some odd Hittite pro- 
nominal forms (J. Friedrich). 

Biblical and Jewish studies: both G. R. 
Driver and G, Fohrer write on problems of 
Isaiah, and O. Eissfeldt on a passage in Esther. 
R. N. Frye discusses relations between Iran 
and Israel, a subject to which J. P. Asmussen 
brings a late (Judaeo-Persian) example. 

Iranian languages: E. Benveniste writes on 
the Avestan collocation daéra- and madya-, 
K. Hoffmann on upa.mraód$sca (emended to 
-mraoka-), W. Lentz on Y 45.11 ding patos, 
coming down to NP kad-xudá, and Rüdiger 
Schmitt on the plural ending -dghó. Old 
Persian is represented in O. Klíma's note on 
gaidaméa müniyaméá and M. Mayrhofer's on 
the name Dätuvahya-, and Saka in H. W. 
Bailey’s discussion of £éandrämaia. New 
Persian appears in translations from Maulana 
(Annemarie Schimmel) and Q&’äni (J. Rypka) 
and in modern idioms (W. Heinz). 

Iranian religion: J. Duchesne-Guillemin 
studies the role of the god Baga and H. 
Humbach the Atur Guinesp bullae from 
Takht-i Sulaiman; Geo Widengren compares 
Zurvanite passages in Zütspram and the 
Bundahión, in order to reconstruct some 
* Avesta ' ; J. de Menasce writes on Mazdeans 
under early Islam (using the riváyat of Emet i 
Ašavahištan) and Mary Boyce on their 
modern descendants. Gernot  Wiessner, 
editor of the volume, investigates the early 
Christian communities of Iran. From another 
age are Û. M. Kieffer’s notes on circumcision 
in the Kabul area. 

Turcica: the Seljüq conquest of Anatolia 
(H. R. Roemer) and the title Baka/Bede 
(H. W. Duda). 

Semitica: the Ethiopic name ‘Ezānā 
(F. Altheim and R. Stiehl), Biblical matter in 
the Qur'an (R. Paret), pre-claasical Arabic 
prose (W. Fischer), theology at the Marwänid 
court (H. L. Gottschalk), the Arab pigeon post 
(O. Spies), some vocabulary of the marsh 
Arabs (D. O. Edzard), and some ‘ restorations ' 
of vowel length in Neo-Aramaio and Arabic 
(A. Spitaler) all come under this heading, as do 
a wide-ranging study of the ‘ boneless men ' or 

' strap-legs ° of legend (F. Meier) and a 
Geschichtsdenker'8 view of Islamic history in 
terms of generations and epochs (U. Noack). 

Art and archaeology: here we range from 
the masons’ technique at Persepolis (F. 
Krefter) and late Sassanian fire-temples in 
Seistan (K. Fischer), via Asia Minor (K. Bittel 
—double axes, H. Móbius—' The goddess with 
the lion’), to Celtic oppida (C. Pescheok) and 
the seventeenth-century Dutch artist P. J. 
Saenredam (H. Roosen-Runge). 

It is little wonder, then, that the ' Varia’ 
take in Swahili (E. Dammann), Chinese 
lexicography (H. Steininger), Slavio zren 
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*horse-radish ^ (M. Räsänen), two strophes 
from the Dhammapada (F. Bernhard), juristio 
problems in Schiller’s ballads (K-H. Below), 
the manuscript of Goethe's poem ‘ Hegire’ 
(the late E. Grumach), and an article of 
general philosophy on 'the priority of the 
general' (J. E. Heyde). 

The whole is very efficiently indexed, by 
languages, names, and subjeote, and capped 
by a list of Professor Eilers's own opera. 
And there is more. For technical reasons 
eight more articles, by A. Nehring, F. Rund- 
gren (linguistics), K. Matzel, W.  Meid 
(Germanic), O. Szemerényi (Iranica), V. 
Pisani (Armenian) G. Neumann (Chineso/ 
Russian), and E. Wagner (Ethiopic), have 
overflowed into the journal Die Sprache, xr, 
2, 1966. He has indeed been ' done proud ’. 


D. N. M. 


GEORG MORGENSTIERNE : Indo-Iranian 
frontier languages. Vol. ni. The 
Pashai language. 1. Grammar. (In- 
stituttet for Sammenlignende Kaul- 
turforskning. Ser. B: Skrifter, XL.) 
xxii, 337 pp., 4 plates. Oslo: Uni- 
versitetsforlaget, 1967. N kr. 70. 


Publication of pt. 1 completes Indo-Iranian 
frontier languages, Vol. Ir, which is devoted to 
a comprehensive survey of the Dardio Pašai 
language, situated at the  north-western 
extremity of the Indo-Aryan language area, 
where the isogloss still passes within 50 miles 
of Kabul (pt. 1, Grammar, with addenda to 
pts. 2-3; pt. 2, Texts and translations, with 
skeleton grammars of three dialects, published 
by Aschehoug, Oslo, eto., 1944; pt. 3, 
etymological Vocabulary, with addenda to 
pt. 2, same publishers, 1956). 

Professor Morgenstierne’s own admirable 
and exacting fleld-work, conducted at intervals 
between 1924 and 1964, of necessity with 
informanta resident outside or on the western 
and southern fringes of the language area, is 
now supplemented by the material collected 
by Professor G. Buddruss in the eastern area 
in 1956 (Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der Pašai- 
Dialekte (AKM, xxxrrr, 2, 1959)). An historical 
phonology of Pa&ai is followed by detailed 
grammars of the four recognizable dialeot 
groups (including, where possible, compara- 
tive historical explanation): south-western 
(Laurowün, eto.), ' north-western’ (cum west- 
central: Sutul, Nüägulom,  Uzbin, etc.) 
north-eastern (Kurangal, Colas, Aret) and 
‘south-eastern’ (cum east-central: Laymin 
and Kunar, which were PaSai’s only repre- 
sentatives in DSI, Nirlim, Wégal, eto.). 

An introduction traces the scanty history of 
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Pašai studies since Marco Polo’s first brief 
description of the Pasciai. It attests Padai’s 
retreat from the main Panjshir-Kabul valley 
and, following upon the survey (in pt. 2) of the , 
lyric and heroic poetry current in the western 
dialecta, alludes pessimistically but tantaliz- 
ingly to the possibility of tracing connexions 
with the flourishing centres of Buddhist and 
Hindu civilization which formerly existed in 
the area. May this masterly oulmination of 
devoted research, engagingly illustrated, and 
printed with painstaking skill and intelligence 
by Stephen Austin and Sons, succeed in 
stimulating further interest in a fascinating 
and neglected culture. It is a sad reflection 
that so many major Indo-Aryan language areas 
have yet to find their Georg Morgenstierne. 


J. O. W. 


HERMANN OLDENBERG : Kleine Schriften. 
Hrsg. von Klaus L. Janert. (Glasenapp- 
Stiftung, Bd. 1.) 2 vols: xxxv, 
789 pp. [v], 790-1570 pp. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1967. DM 98. 


With the support of the Helmuth von 
Glasenapp foundation and of the worthy 
publishers, and relying on his own keen and 
effective diagnosis of the ills besetting con- 
temporary Indology, Professor Janert has 
compiled an extensive and important collective 
reproduction of Hermann Oldenberg’s articles 
on Vedic and Buddhist subjects. These, 
published between 1880 and 1920, mainly in ` 
ZDMG and NKGW Güôtiingen, tackled such 
basic problems of the philology of ancient India 
as the semantic definition of the terms arí, 
aksära, rtá, dhdman, bráhman, varna, and 
upanisad, important grammatical anomalies, 
prosody, and relative and absolute chronology. 
Despite all subsequent discussion, they remain 
indispensable to scholar and student alike. 

Vol. 1 contains Vedio studies: ‘ Vedische 
Untersuchungen ’, 1896-1909 and 1917, ‘ Zur 
Religion und Mythologie des Veda °, 1915, and 
articles from the period 1883-1901 (the 
‘ Akhyäna ' theory, and structure and date of 
the Rgveda). Vol. 1x contains Vedic articles of 
1901-19 (somewhat dispersed under general 
headings, e.g. ° Wortstudien `), studies in Pali 
literature and in prosody and chronology, and 
the results of Oldenberg's ultimate pre- 
occupation with the Mahabharata and the ~ 
development of narrative style. 

Four intelligent and extremely useful 
indexes are provided: ‘Sach- und Namen- 
register ', ‘ Register der behandelten Wörter ’, 
‘Verzeichnis der Textetellen’, and ‘ Kon- 
kordanz der  Erstveróffentliohungen'. A 


J 


po 
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detailed bibliography liste, apart from Olden- 
berg's many major contributions to the study 
of Indian cultural history, his scholarly 
reviews, his ephemera, and his obituaries of 
others. Although only reference is made to 
obituaries in his honour, Professor Janert has 
hed the happy thought of illustrating the 
private character of the man by the inclusion 
of an altercation with Richard Schmidt, 
complete down to the editors’ instruction that 
correspondence should cease. 


J, O. W. 


PauL Horson: Die vedische Gatha- und 
Sloka-Literatur. (Schriften hrsg. unter 
dem Patronat der Schweizerischen 
Geisteswissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft, 
6.) vu, 516 pp. Bern: Francke 
Verlag, 1966. Sw. fr. 65. 


In this detailed and richly dooumented 
study, an examination of gatha, loka, and the 
other traditional categories of Vedic literature, 
based on Sanskrit and Pali authorities, serves 
as the starting-point for a re-acrutiny of nearly 
200 verses occurring in the Brähmana and prose 
Áranyaka-Upanisad literature and expressly 
designated gdiha or loka ; and, in the second 
half of the book, for an analysis of this genre 
from the points of view of the history of ideas, 
the history of literary forms, and the history 
of society. No branch of the ancient literature 
is neglected, Vedio and classical, Hinayäna, 
Mahayana, and Jaina, and Avestan, and the 
fresh examination of old problems (‘ Ákhyüna' 
theory, the origins of epic and drama, asura, 
vrütya) reviews in detail European and Indian 
critical studies of the last century and more. 

The author’s eventual conclusion, involving 
a protestant rural clergy, an aristocratic refor- 
mation, and a democratic renaissance, may fail 
to convince in view of the many imponderable 
presuppositions—the rigid literary chrono- 
logy (‘Zeit des Rgveda’, ‘ Bráhmana- 
zeit’, ete.}, assumptions of basio historicity 
(often ‘zweifellos’), and the assumption of 
oral transmission in isolation from the 
transmission of Vedio texte. Nevertheless, 
three negative conclusions are established in 
detail, and these may prove in the end to have 
greater significance: no room is found for the 
‘° pre-Aryan’ hypothesis; the concept &ikha, 
or rather the notion of independent Rgvedio, 
Yajurvedic, eto. traditions, suffers a further 
limitation ; and the connexion with Buddhist 
literature is shown to be far less than might 
have been supposed. 


J. O. WRIGHT 
VOL. XXXI. PART 2. 
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ADAM HomxNBERGER: Das Bhavisya- 
puräna. (Müchener Indologische 
Studien, Bd. 5.) xv, 143 pp. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1967. 
DM 24. 


Adam Hohenberger (1888-1966), who made 
several notable contributions to the study of 
R&émanuja’s works and Puränic literature, 
especially after his retirement from ecclesi- 
astical office, died before this survey of the 
Bhavisyapuräna was sont to press. It is 
mainly devoted to an account of the cosmic 
history contained in book mt (pursued appar- 
ently to the accession of Shih ‘Alam H in 
1768); the account of the Mahabharata war, 
the biographies of literary figures (including 
Nänak, Kabir, and Krsnacaitanya), the 
° Vaitäladväviméatika ', and a Satyanärâäyana 
cycle are treated separately. The contents of 
the remaining books, which comprise a wealth 
of religious and legendary material, are listed 


on pp. 106-26. 
The volume thus complements Dr. H. von 
Stietenoron's important contemporaneous 


study of part of book I in Indische Sonnen- 
priester, (Schriftenreihe des Südasien-Instituts 
der Universitit Heidelberg, Bd. 3), Wies- 
baden, 1986, which dealt with one fascinating 
aspect of the Bhavisyapurana, the brief 
legend of the advent of Saura images from 
Sikadvips and its overlay, a circumstantial 
account of Zoroastrian religion. Book rm has, 
however, analogous material of similar interest, 
for it includes accounts of Genesis, Christianity, 
Islam, and the British. Hohenberger clearly 
deemed it to be a product of the late eighteenth 
century, although he superfluously accepted 
the view that the Biblical material is inter- 
polated (pp. 5-7); in the absence of a critical 
edition of the text and of any serious attempt 
to demonstrate interpolation, the question 
remains open. He does not seem to have 
recognized the probable reference to Moses 
(p. 13, Mūsa ; here dadäti and dadhais should 
presumably be interchanged, and siksafi is 
misprinted) or the dubious reference to Queen 
Victoria (p. 26, Vikatü&vati; the passage is 
mistranslated, and the subsequent names 
Vardila and Lardala are misprinted, judging 
by the 1910 edition). There is no reference to 
the textual studies of Professor R. C. Hazra, 
an omission made good (albeit with mis- 
printing of his initials) in Professor Helmut 
Hoffmann's valuable ' Einleitende Bemerk- 
ungen '. 

With Professor Hoffmann, it may be hoped 
that this study will compensate for Aufrecht’s 
dismissal of the printed text as a wilful 
forgery. In discussing the textual history of 
the Purina literature in general, it may be 
unwise to neglect the evidence of the Bhavisya, 
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where legend and history seem to have been 
grafted on to an exposition of religious duties, 
itself perhaps amassed on the slender basis of 
a local Mähätmya (Indische Sonnenpriester, 
pp. 29-42 ; despite Dr. von Stietencron, this 
nucleus may well be indigenous). 


J. O. WRIGHT 


A. K. WARDER: Pali metre: a contri- 
bution to the history of Indian litera- 
ture. xii, 252 pp. London: Luzac 
and Co, Ltd. for the Pali Text 
Society, 1967. 958. 


The Pali Text Society has fortunately 
decided to publish Professor Warder’s thesis, 
in respect of which the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy of the University of London was 
awarded in 1954. He has not pursued the 
study of metre, and recent relevant work in 
the field of Jaina literature finds no mention 
here, nor is there any recognition of the extent, 
limited as yet, to which Pali texts have been 
ahown to presuppose a North-Western source 
(thus for mamá géhe on p. 28, one would now 
tend to postulate *mama grihe in preference 
to a purely Pali explanation ° mamá metri 
causa ... gaha in Pali in compounds’). The 
fact remains, however, that this stimulating 
publication bridges, provisionally but effeo- 
tively, & serious gap in our knowledge of 
Indian literary history. It offers à justly 
critical survey of earlier researoh in tbe 
prosodies of ancient India, new statistical 
descriptions of the Pali 'epio' and 'lyrio' 
metres (aksara and gana), and an original and 
virtually complete statistical survey of the 
Pali máirüchandas {expressly provisional : 
‘no account is given of the hundreds of 
emendations which had to be made (usually 
with manusoript support) ’). On this basis 
it has been possible to construct an outline 
hypothesis of relative chronology for Pali 
metrics and hence for Pali texts. 

Important pointers emerge for the explana- 
tion of the transition from Vedie to Buddhist, 
Jaina, and Hindu prosody, and for the 
understanding of the relationship between the 
stereotyped literary metres and the ostensibly 
scriptural dynamic metres which engendered. 
and survived the stereotypes. The explanation 
of ganacchandas as deriving, thanks to & 
° flash of genius’, from the developed matrá- 
chandas remains unconvincing, despite Profes- 
sor Warder’s reference to analogies in the 
music of Mozart and Soriabin—typical of the 
freshness and breadth of his treatment of a 
vital and neglected subject. 


J. O WRIGHT 
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K. P. CHATTOPADHYAY:  - Ancient 
Indian culiure contacts and migrations. 
(Calcutta Sanskrit College Research 
Series, No. xum. Studies, No. 25.) 
vii, 114 pp. Calcutta: Sanskrit 
College, 1965. Rs. 10. 


This posthumous publication is based on a 
series of lectures delivered by the late Professor 
Chattopadhyay under the auspices of the 
Sanskrit College Seminar of Calcutta. The 
author was an eminent Indian anthropologist 
but the lectures were clearly directed to an 
audience familiar with the ‘classical Sanskrit 
literature, and anthropologists lacking this 
background may not be able to follow all the 
arguments contained in passages referring to 
specific classical works. But an anthropologist’s 
interpretation of data relevant to social 
relations as reflected in the Vedic hymns and 
the great epics is stimulating, even thoügh 
some of his conclusions may not be generally 
acceptable. 

While the first chapter deals at length with 
the opposition between the Rigvedic folk and 
the ‘ Asuras’ as well as other problems of 
culture contacts which emerge from the 
Sanskrit literature, the second and third 
chapters sre based mainly on archaeological 
data. The author attempts to correlate these 
data with the evidence of literary sources, and 
advances a number of conjectures which, 
though original and provocative, can neither 
be proved nor disproved until further evidence 
becomes available. Ch. v is devoted to a 
detailed discussion of plant diffusion, and 
partioularly of the origins of maize cultivation. 
Professor Chattopadhyay favours the theory 
that a primitive and relatively unproductive 
type of maize was already known to the Old 
World in pre-Columbian times, and assumes 
that the centre of ite cultivation lay beyond the 
eastern borders of India. In this assumption 
he leans heavily on the views of Stonor and 
Anderson, but since much botanical research 
has been done since these scholars advocated 
the pre-Columbian presence of maize in Asia, 
& new assessment of the problem is clearly 
required. 

In the remaining chapters Professor Chatto- 
padhyay traces a large number of cultural 
parallels and similarities which seem to link 
India with countries of South East Asia and 
the Far Hast, and it is a matter of regret that 


his untimely death prevented him from follow-~< 


ing up the many intriguing problems posed by 
the data so assiduously assembled. . Frag- 
mentary as this collection of lectures may 
appear in its published form, it serves as 
evidence of the wide range of interests and 
knowledge which Professor Chattopadhyay had 
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developed during a lifetime of scholarship in 
more than one field. 


O. VON FÜRXR-HAIMENDORFE 


Martin Gom: Das Yüeh-fu tsa-lu 
des Tuan An-cheh: Studien zur 
Geschichte von Musik, Schauspiel 
und Tanz in der T'ang-Dynastre. 
(Asiatische Forschungen, Bd. 19.) 
[iv], 631 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1966. DM 58. 


The work which is the subjeot of this study 
is a treatise on music, dance, and drama, 
written at the end of the T'ang dynasty 
between 890 and 900. It consists of 42 
chapters, nine on various sections of musio in 
use at court, three on song, dance, and actors, 
° 14 on various musical instruments, the first 
and most extensive of which, on the p‘t-p‘a, 
here includes the P‘ip'a-lu by the same 
author, 14 chapters relating anecdotes about 
the origin of various musical pieces including 
one about that of puppet plays, one about 
musical classification, and one on musical 
institutions. 

This very impressive study is a translation 
of the text, on the basis of no leas than 17 of 
the 23 known editions of the text. It also 
includes translations of the biographies of the 
Chinese author, his father and grandfather, 
and of notices of his books in Chinese biblio- 
_.graphies. The translation is accompanied by 
2 & most extensive apparatus so that the 
rendering of the slim Chinese volume has 
grown to over 600 pp. For this one must be 
grateful, as the subject is a difficult one which 
bas so far been little worked on by European 
scholars, and it is good to have a work carefully 
documented by references and evaluations of 
relevant research in Chinese, Japanese, and 
Korean, as well as European languages. 


q. w. 


Davip HAwWKES (tr.): A little primer of 
Tu Fu. xii, 248 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1967. 55s. 


This book is intended to demonstrate the 
nature and mechanics of Chinese poetry to 
people who know little or io Chinese through 
— the poems of Tu Fu included in the anthology 
‘Three hundred T'ang poems’. The Chinese 
text is accompanied by its Pin-yin romaniza- 
tion and followed by notes on the title and 
subject of each poem and its form, a word for 
word rendering Pidgin English style with 
detailed exegetical notes, a prose translation 
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intended as a erib, and a vocabulary at the 
end of the book. 

This treatment will yield to the patient 
reader a much olearer and more immediate 
view of the real nature of Chinese poetry than 
most literary translations. There is no doubt 
that students of Chinese will benefit from this 
textbook. Only one regrets the decision to use 
solely the modern Mandarin pronunciation. 
This obscures the tone patterns, which are 
felt to be so important by the Chinese in their 
poetry, and while this is the aspect of Chinese 
poetry most inaccessible to foreigners, a tone 
chart might have helped to convey a little of it. 


G. W. 


À. C. Soorr (tr.): Traditional Chinese 
plays. xii, 165 pp., 8 plates. Madison, 
London, ete.: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1967. $6.50, 495. 


Peking opera is something of an acquired 
taste for Westerners because of their un- 
familiarity with its music, language, and 
theatrical conventions. This book should 
help to smooth the way for the student who 
wishes to appreciate this branch of entertain- 
ment. It contains a translation of two 
representative plays, “Ssu Lang visite his 
mother ’ and ‘ The butterfly dream ', complete 
with stage directions and 20166, 
of the nature and significance of the costumes, 
an appendix containing excerpts in trans- 
literation, and a glossary of technical terms. 
The introduction outlines the history of this 
type of play, the nature of its music, and the 
characteristics of the principal types of role 
and their make-up. A tape made of illustrative 
excerpts from ‘ 8su Lang visita his mother’ is 
also available. 


G. W. 


WALTER Foogs: Chinesische und man- 
djurische Handschriften und seltene 
Drucke, nebst einer Standortlisie der 
sonstigen. Mandjurica. (Verzeichnis 
der Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Bd. xir, 1.) xv, 160 pp., 
17 plates. Wiesbaden : Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1966. DM 72. 


As is evident from its title, this volume does 
not oonfine itself to the description of Chinese 
and Manchu manuscripts but includes also 
rare prints in both languages. As a further 
speoial feature, which studente of Professor 
Fuchs’s other bibliographical contributions 
have, however, come to expeot, the use of an 
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asterisk to draw attention to rara and rarissima 
will be noted with gratitude. 

Among the rara of the Chinese section, one 
finds, e.g., some volumes of the Yung-lo ta-tien, 
the Hua-yi yiy, prints of the T'ai-p'ing 
period, and various items in the subsection 
‘Art’. The 17 tables of ‘illustrations ' which 
precede the volume, give further welcome 
guidance to important prints of the Chinese 
section. 

The Manchu section is of even greater 
importance. Among Western scholars Profes- 
gor Fuchs was uniquely qualifled to undertake 
the description of the Manchu holdings, owing 
to his outstanding knowledge of both the 
Manchu language and Manchu bibliography. 
He has not only given a detailed description 
of the Manchu manuscripts but, as an appen- 
dix, has added a list of all Manchu prints held 
in German libraries. 

Both sections are accompanied by copious 
references. Through the accuracy of the 
description as well as through the wealth of 
further bibliographical information, the whole 
of the catalogue constitutes an important 
contribution to Chinese and Manchu biblio- 
graphy, and as such will be gratefully received 
by all workers in the field. 


W. SIMON 


HENRY McArgavy : The modern history 


of China.  (Asia-Africa Series of 
Modern Histories.) x, 392 pp., 24 
plates. London: Weidenfeld and 


Nicolson, [1967]. 46s. 


This is a highly readable history of China’s 
traumatic experience since 1840 when she was 
faced with the Western world. To attempt to 
summarize this period, which has given rise 
to an ever-accelerating proliferation of first- 
rate secondary studies in the last two decades, 
is a major undertaking. Mr. McAleavy’s 
book-——explicitly written for a lay audience, 
takes into account most modern research, and 
at the same time enlivens the story with apt 
quotations of detail drawn from the author’s 
long period in China. There are also some 
amusing illustrations from the late nineteenth 


century. 


D. O. TWITOHETT 


ALBERT FEUERWEREER and others (ed.): 
Approaches to modern Chinese history. 
Edited by Albert Feuerwerker, Rhoads 
Murphey, Mary C. Wright. [vu], 
356 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
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University of California Press, 1967. 
$7.50. (English agents: Cambridge 
University Press. 60s.) 


It has happened in history that celebrated 
professors have become celebrated simply by 
virtue of having been around at the start of 
something. Professor Fairbank was indeed 
around at Harvard but the tribute paid him 
by his one-time students in this volume of 
essays need not be viewed as an empty 
Oriental affectation, for it is clear even to the 
outsider that he played a very positive role in 
putting the study of modern Chinese history 
in the United States on & professional footing. 
The story is well known and is in any case 
well told in the introduction, so it need not be 
repeated here. One job that defeats the 
introducer, despite a display of tactics only 
learnt at the best staff colleges, is that of 
relating the individual contributions one to 
another. To me they just seem to be about 
modern China. These papers are not entirely 
free from the tendency most common in 
America to initiate ideal themes to which the 
actual contribution is minimal, but they do 
contain some interesting matter too, ranging 
from the (I hope unrepentantly) undead court 
history of Dr. Kahn to really basic social 
history in E-tu Zen Sun’s ‘ Mining labor in 
the Ch‘ing period’. The other authors, 
Kwang-ching Liu, John Rawlinson, Paul 
Cohen, Marius B. Jansen, Robert Scalapino, 
Akira Iriye, Ernest Young, Joseph Levenson, 
John Israel, and Albert Feuerwerker, present 
papers on reform, revolution, students, 
industry, to mention but half. I see no reason 
why Professor Fairbank should not have been 
pleased with this birthday present. 


D. Z. P. 
Howard L. Boorman (ed. : Bio- 
graphical dictionary of Republican 


China. Vol. 1: Ai-Ch'ü. xx, 483 pp. 
New York and London: Columbia 
University Press, 1967. $20, £7 4s. 


The little work of biographical nature 
relating to the Republican period that is 
available in Chinese has not been in the best 
tradition of Chinese scholarship ; it has mostly 
been journalistic and done to earn ه‎ little 
money, or else noble intentions have been 
undone somewhere along the way. Till now 
the only reliable general reference book has 
been the Japanese Gendat Chügoku jimmes jiten, 
where the entries are brief. Not surprisingly 
then Howard Boorman’s Biographical diction- 
ary has been long looked forward to to remove 
this frustration, and remove it it does, 
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triumphantly. One would be inclined to 
propose 1967 as an annus mirabilis were the 
dictionary not the natural product of heavy 
investment in the United States in modern 
Chinese studies ; it is only in recent years that 
& team of scholars of suoh quality has been 
available themselves to contribute and, just 
as important, to process material provided by 
contemporaries of the subjects. This does not 
detract from the initiative or the sustaining 
role of the editor, who has made history happen. 

What the dictionary gives us is biographies 
of 600 prominent Chinese, 150 in this first 
volume. The subjects are taken from most 
walks of life, but since public posts held are 
understandably taken as a criterion, political 
and military leaders predominate. Scholars 
and writers who appear have their major 
works listed, but for a full bibliography, 
including that of works consulted, we have to 
wait for the final volume. To give an idea of 
the length of the entries, 20 pp. are devoted to 
Chiang Kai-shek, seven to Chou Sbu-jen 
(Lu Hsun), both incidentally very good articles. 
With a work of reference of this kind a certain 
detachment is required in dealing with figures 
who habitually appear elsewhere as gods or 
devils, and in fact a just, even admirable, 
balance is achieved. I think it reasonable to 
pass over, as is done here, certain unwholesome 
incidents in people's lives, revealing though they 
may be; judgements are made quite properly 
on men’s whole records. 

The Biographical dictionary of Republican 
China is olearly going to be a worthy successor 


to Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing period. The‏ سر 


only pity of it is its price. 
D. E, POLLARD 


JOHN ISRAEL: Student nationalism in 
China, 1927-1937. (Hoover Insti- 
tution Publications.) xv, 253 pp., 
map [on endpapers]. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press for 
the Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution, and Peace, 1966. (Distri- 
buted in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 60s.) 


With subsequent political developmente in 
China in mind, Dr. Israel is inevitably caught 
up in this study of student nationalism 
between 1927 and 1937 in the game of hunt 
the Communists, but his catch is relatively 


*—meagre. The vast numbers of students who 


protested against Japanese imperialism (for 
that is the manifestation of Chinese national- 
ism that the book is concerned with) in this 
period were first and foremost Chinese, and 
those who wanted to turn the patriotic move- 
ment to the advantage of the Communist 
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Party were few and in the short term at least 
ineffective, in view of the Kuomintang succesa 
in suppressing opposition and of the general 
rallying to Chiang Kai-shek as the national 
leader when war was declared. A better time 
to study Communist activity would have been 
when the disillusion set in later in the war. 
Fortunately, however, Dr. Israel does not 
spend overmuch time chasing shadows. His 
book describes mostly on the one hand how the 
students were organized and the petitions or 
demonstrations that they mounted, and on the 
other Kuomintang policy towards the students 
and how they reacted to student initiatives. 
There are inherent difficulties in ascertaining 
the student side of the picture from newspaper 
reports and personal reminiscences, especially 
when interviews had to be confined to those 
participants who eventually made their way 
to Taiwan or Hong Kong, but government 
activities are more amenable to investigation, 
and here Dr. Israel effectively exposes conflicts 
within the Kuomintang that nicely supplement 
the general political picture of intraparty 
disunity. 

Though Dr. Israel's story contains nothing 
that would come as a revelation to anyone 
generally acquainted with the period, he has 
collected a good deal of particular information 
and a separate study like his is obviously 
useful. His phraseology does at times give 
rise to doubts about his objectivity, but in the 
end he seems to strike a fair balance. 


D. E. P. 


J. 8. CUMMINS (ed.): Lope de Vega: 
Triunfo de la fee en los reynos del 
Japón. (Coleccién Támesis. Serie B, 
Textos, 1.) xlix, 116 pp., 8 plates. 
London: Tamesis Books Ltd., [1965]. 
25s. (Distributors: Grant and Cutler 
Ltd., London.) 


This is a fully annotated critical edition of 
Lope de Vega’s prose history of the Catholio 
martyrs in early seventeenth-oentury Japan. 
A. very closely argued introduction identifies 
the sources from whioh Lope took his material 
—mostly from the writings of the Dominican 
Fray Jacinto Orfanel, of the geographer 
Giovanni Botero, and of Amador Arraiz and 
Ravisius Textor. The work has no independent 
historical value. An appendix deals with 
another work about Japan which is sometimes 
attributed to or associated with the name of 
Lope de Vega, the play entitled Los primeros 
mériires del Japón. The editor shows con- 
clusively that this cannot be from Lope’s 
hand. 

D. O. TWITOHETT 
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Joserx PrrrAU: Political thought in 
early Meiji Japan, 1868-1889. 


(Harvard East Asian Series, 24.) 
ix, 250 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1967. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 56s.) 


The subject-matter of this book is not quite 
what ita title would suggest. It is written 
largely in the context of the establishment of 
the Meiji Constitution—as is implied by the 
choice of terminal date—and it is concerned 
more with the history of politics than with the 
history of ideas; or perhaps one should say 
that it is concerned. with the role of ideas in 
politics, rather than with political theory. The 
early chapters give an account of contemporary 
Japanese thinking about political institutions 
and national policy—such topics as the 
abolition of feudaliam, unity, and national 
strength—in the first decade of the Meiji 
period. There follows a summary of attitudes 
and proposals centring on the 1881 crisis, 
followed by a chapter on the debate over 
sovereignty and natural rights. The rest of the 
book deals largely with the working out of the 
Constitution draft, with special emphasis on 
the work of Roesler. It is this—notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the previous chapters contain 
a good deal of valuable comment and infor- 
mation here and there—which seems to be 
Father Pittau’s principal contribution to our 
knowledge of the period. He shows that the 
German concepts of the monarchy, advocated 
by Roesler, were a good deal less authoritarian 
than has often been thought, and were 
capable of ready assimilation to traditional 
(i.e. pre-modern) Japanese notions of the 
nature of the State, especially those oentring 
on the idea of kokutai ; but in adopting them 
as a weapon he could use against extreme 
conservatives within the Meiji government, 
Itó was espousing a form of transcendentaliam 
which opened the way to absolutiam, for all 
that his motive, and immediate achievement, 
was the establishment of a measure of genuine 
constitutional rule. 

W. Q. BEASLEY 


C. R. Boxer: Francisco Vieira de 
Figueiredo: a Portuguese merchant- 
adventurer in South East Asia, 1624- 
1667. (Verhandelingen van het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal., 
Land- en Volkenkunde, 
vii, 118 pp., front., 2 plates.  's&- 
Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1967. 
Guilders 12. 


This monograph deals with the career of a 
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remarkable man who became, in the words of 
a European contemporary, ' one of the finest 
merchants in Asia”, and who rendered such 
signal service to his country in stiffening local 
opposition to the Dutch in eastern Indonesia 
that, despite his working-class origins, he was 
granted the coveted knighthood in the Order 
of Christ. Of Vieira's some 40 years in Asia 
more than half were spent at Macassar, 
roughly approximating to the reigns of 8. 
Muhammad Said (1639-53) and S. Hasanuddin 
(1653-69), and it is this period of his life that 
Professor Boxer has been able to trace in 
surprising detail from Portuguese, Dutoh, and 
English sources. The book examines Vieira’s 
commercial dealings with the Jesuits of 
Macao and officials of the Dutch and English 
East India Companies, and more importantly 
his involved activities as & merchant and 
entrepreneur in partnership or association 
with such Asians as the rulers of Macassar, the 
Nawab Mir Jumla of Golconda, and Muslim 
traders of Java and western India. Professor 
Boxer also assesses Vieira’s important political 
role in encouraging Macassareee resistance to 
Dutch objectives in Amboina and Sulawesi, 
and in sustaining Portuguese influence in the 
Lesser Sunda Islands. Apart from the entirely 
new light it throws on the subject of Portuguese 
private trade in South East Asia, the mono- 
graph is an indispensable source of information 
on Macassar in the middle years of the 
seventeenth century. 
JOHN BASTIN 


NauyÊx Ta#-Anx: Bibliographie cri- 
tique sur les relations entre le Viet-Nam 
et l'Occident (ouvrages et articles en 
langues occidentales). 310 pp., 9 
lates. Paris: G.-P. Maisonneuve et 

arose, 1967. Fr. 50. 


Professor Nguyén Thé Anh, who is now 
Rector of the University of Hu, has made a 
comprehensive survey of Western language 
materials concerning relations between Viét- 
Nam and the West from the sixteenth century 
down to the Geneva Conference of 1954. In 
addition to the 1,635 titles of published books 
and articles which are listed, he includes a 
valuable survey of European archives relating 
to Viét-Nam : not only in France, but also in 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, England, and the 
Netherlands (the summary of Dutch archives 
being especially full and interesting). It is 
possible that specialists in partioular branches-- 
of the subject will be able to add a few titles 
of their own. But there will be few readers who 
consult this very useful work of reference 
without finding some new sources with which 
they were not previously familiar. 


E. B. SMITH 


SHORT NOTICES 


WiLuiAM R. Rorr: The origins of 
Malay nationalism. (Yale Southeast 
Asia Studies, 2.) xx, 297 pp., 8 plates. 
New Haven and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. $8.50, 63s. 


In his introduction, Professor Harry Benda 
identifies this as ‘the first history of the 
Malays in modern times’: by contrast to the 
vast literature on the British impact on 
Malaya. In a neat phrase, Dr. Roff observes 
that ' The first quarter.of a century of British 
rule saw rapid and far reaching changes in the 
four protected states, which cumulatively left 
Malay life behind like a prahu in the wake of 
an ocean liner, rocking slightly but otherwise 
left to pursue its own way’. Subsequent 
economic and political development rocked 
the boat much more; but Malay society 
remained remarkably homogeneous and 
inward-looking. The isolation of the Malays 
was accentuated by the British policy of 
dealing with, and through, the aristocracy. 
Dr. Roff describes the institutions, such as 
Kuala Kangsar College, which were formed to 
modernize the traditional élite. In the absence 
ofa mercantile, professional, and administrative 
middle class, an alternative leadership began 
to emerge through the Malay-language sohool- 
teachers. But still to-day the modernist- 
traditional leaders retain full control. This is 
an exceptionally thorough and detailed study 
in which particular attention is given «to 
belief and the evolution of a sooio-political 
ideology. 

HUGH TINKER 


Erra BEOKER-DONNER: Die Sprache 
der Mano. (Osterreichische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse. Sitzungsberichte, 
245. Bd., 5. Abh.) 216 pp. Wien: 
Hermann Bóhlaus Nachf., 1965. 


It is difficult to know just what this book is 
intended to be—whether a grammar with 
illustrative texte, or a corpus of texts with 
grammatical introduction. The relative 
proportions (40 pp. of grammar, 152 pp. of 
texts) suggest the latter, but the expressed 
purpose is to provide European scholars with 
information on Mano. 

The material for the book was collected in 
Liberia between 1934 and 1937, and it is a 
pity that the author does not appear to have 
acquainted herself with developments in 
linguistics during the last 30 years. The 
grammatical description is linguistically naïve ; 
it is clearly modelled on traditional German 
grammar, even to the extent of distinguishing 
four cases (nominstive, genitive, dative, and 
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accusative) of Mano nouns, which in fact of 
course are not inflected for case. 

Translations are provided for all the texte 
and in some cases there is also a word-for-word 
interlinear translation ; the texts are followed 
by a useful word-list. Though the linguist will 
be able to use these texts, their usefulness to 
students of oral literature will be limited by 
the extremely meagre annotation and also by 
the fact that many of the tales appear to be 
mere summaries (in some cases only five or six 
lines in length) rather than authentic examples 
of the Mano story-teller’s art. 

G. INNES 


G. W. B. HONTINGFORD (tr.): The land 
charters of northern Ethtoma. (Mono- 
graphs in Ethiopian Land Tenure, 
No. 1.) xii, 132 pp. Addis Ababa, 
Nairobi: Institute of Ethiopian 
Studies and Faculty of Law, Haile 
Sellassie I University in association 
with Oxford University Press, 1965. 
658. 


The centre-piece of this book is & trans- 
lation of à collection of about 100 charters 
from manuscript sources relating mainly to 
gifts of land to monasteries, churches, and 
private individuals in the northern provinces 
of Ethiopia. Almost all have already been 
rendered into French by C. Conti Rossini 
(CSCO, cvor) but Dr. Huntingford has gone a 
step further by making his translation the 
basis for a oritical study of the relevant aspeots 
of the land tenure and administrative system of 
medieval Ethiopia, and for a formal analysis 
of the dooumente themselves. In the appended 
lists of place-names and ecclesiastical establish- 
ments the translator produces many persuasive 
&nd valuable identifications, and there is also 
a useful glossary of official titles. The work, 
which oloses with several classified indexes, 
wil thus provide a significant tool to all 
students of Ethiopian history and law, not 
so much because of the absence of comparable 
scholarly investigations as for their scattered 
nature and relative difficulty of access. 
Although these documents are particularly 
frequent and informative for the sixteenth and 
seventeonth centuries and the manuscripts 
containing them tend to be of even later date, 
several earlier ones have been preserved. 
Doubts on their authenticity are rightly 
rejected by Dr. Huntingford who advances as 
a plausible explanation for their formal 
idiosyneracies the hypothesis that in the reign 
of Lebna Dengel (1508-40) a general redaction 
of existing land charters took place. However, 
the circumstances peculiar to this period 
of Ethiopian history could, one feels, have 
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invited more speculation as to the reasons for 
this redaction. Might it perhaps rather stem 
from the reign of Lebna Dengel’s successor 
Claudius (1540-59), when the country was 
recovering from the frightful inroads of the 
Muslims in the 158087 A rather alarming 
part of Dr. Huntingford’s study is his compari- 
son of the chartera with European models, in 
particular Anglo-Saxon, and one is relieved 
that the matter is not pressed too hard. In 
fact, the doouments reveal a more striking 
similarity to South Arabian epigraphic 
materials relating to land tenure, not only in 
form but also in vocabulary. The term gwelt, 
for example, might profitably be compared 
with the South Arabian word gwl which appears 
to mean something like ‘ possession in per- 
petuity ', while close parallels may also be 
drawn between the individual clauses and 
overall structure of such documents in both 
countries. 
A. K. IRVINE 


Frank WinLETT: Ife an the history of 
West African sculpture. (New Aspects 
of Antiquity.) 232 pp., including 
123 photos. [London]: Thames and 
Hudson, 1967. 84s. 


This book sets out to show that there is a 
continuity of sculptural tradition in Nigeria 
from the terracottas of Nok, around 250 B.O., 
to the classical bronzes of Ife and Benin, and 
branching out from there to the tribal art of 
more recent times. But the author does not 
succeed in making out a case that such a 
continuity of development really existe. For 
example there is no visible relationship between 
the Nok heads shown in photos 80-3 and the 
lfe heads (from some 1500 years later) repro- 
duced in the next chapter under the heading 
‘Descendants in bronze’. Nor dos the 
contemporary Yoruba figure in photo 110 
resemble any of the previous figures in the 
book, except the other Yoruba works shown 
alongside it (photos 101, 108-8). It is only 
in the case of Benin that we have clear evidence 
of a long artistic evolution. 

As for the choice of illustrations in the book, 
one can sympathize with the author if he 
wanted to avoid showing the same familiar 
masterpieces over again. But in his anxiety 
to avoid this he has gone to the other extreme. 
A large number of the pieces he shows are 
badly damaged statues, often mere fragmenta 
of limbs and torsos. Amongst the figures that 
are not damaged some are 80 uninteresting 
(e.g. colour photos rv—vi) that one can only 
assume they were chosen for no better reagon 
than that nobody else has wanted to reproduce 
them before. 

GUY ATKINS 


SHORT NOTICES 


LORENS K. Fox (ed.): Hast African 
childhood: three versions. [xi], 
139 pp., 16 plates. Nairobi, eto.: 
Oxford University Press, 1967. 
13s. 6d. 


This book contains autobiographies of their 
childhood by a Luyia and a Kamba man, both 
of Kenya, and a generalized account of child- 
rearing among her people by an Acholi woman 
of Uganda. All three accounts were written by 
their authors whilst they were studying for 
the degree of Bachelor of Education at 
Makerere University College, and they are 
edited by Professor Fox who was in charge of 
their course. They are written in unpretentious 
style, but they give an excellent picture of 
African childhood. The Kamba autobiography 
by M. Nzioki is especially attractive with its 
vignettes of early life in a small and poor 
village. None of the accounts has the analytical 
quality, with the direct contribution to 
anthropology and psychology, of, say, Beatrice 
Whiting’s Six cultures : studies of child-rearing 
(1966). Nevertheless the literature on African 
childhood is rather slight and this book makes 
a most useful addition to it. Certainly it can 
be read with pleasure as well as profitable 
understanding. 


P. H. GULLIVER 
g 


HENRI RAULN: La dynamique des 
techniques agraires en Afrique tropicale 
du Nord. (Université de Paris. 
Études et Documents de l’Institut 
d’Ethnologie.) 202 pp., 21 plates. 
Paris: Éditions du Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, 1967. 
Fr. 36. 


In this monograph, the author considers the 
problems posed by the variety of hoes used in 
African agriculture in the Sudan zone, and 
their geographical distribution. His investi- 
gation leads him to consider the relationship 
between the implements used for cultivation 
and crops, soils, vegetation, ete. He also uses 
evidence from early travellers to show that 
in some places, one form of hoe has been 
displaced by another. Such change is not 
always to be attributed to the results of 
European contacts, and the author tries to 
evaluate the effects of trans-Saharan migra- 
tions. 

Certain types of hoe are quite unlike any 
used elsewhere, and among the factors 
influencing present distribution, their earlier 
use as a, form of currency ia considered, 


J. H. G. LEBON 
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ARABIC RHETORIC AND QUR’ANIC EXEGESIS 


w- By Jonn WANSBROUGE 


The evolution of technical terms in the Arabic science of rhetoric illustrates 
remarkably its gradual adaptation to the exigencies of scriptural interpretation. 
Proliferation of rhetorical figures in the writings of the late medieval scholiasts 
appears to be a consequence not so much of concern for stylistic embellishment 
as of preoccupation with the meaning of the Qur’an. In many of these figures 
& pre-exegetic existence can be discerned ; others would seem to be the inven- 
tion of industrious mufassirün. For the former it is sometimes possible to 
determine an approximate date of adaptation : the point at which the profane 
function of a rhetorical figure was abandoned, or at least relegated to an 

y inferior position, in favour of its application to Qur’anic exegesis. An illustration 
of this process is provided by the figure called madhhab kalami, whose evolution 
I attempted to describe in a recent study." There it was seen that the figure 
treated by early rhetoricians shared its name, but neither its content nor its 
function, with that examined and applied to the Qur'an by the later schoolmen. 
While the result of this metamorphosis became firmly established in the treat- 
ment of badi‘ by al-Qazwini (d. 738/1338) and his successors,’ it is in the earlier 
work of Ibn Abi 1-1558“ (d. 654/1256) where we find the observation that 
although Ibn al-Mu'tazz (d. 295/908) had denied the presence in the Qur'an of 
madhhab kalämi, the Holy Book was in fact full of it; and his examples fit 
perfectly the scholastic interpretation of the figure.? 

A contributory factor to this process of adaptation was the uncritical 

collection of loc? probantes (shawahid) by literary theorists eager to illustrate‏ ب 
their rhetorical figures with examples drawn from the entire range of Arabic‏ 
literature, but unable to distinguish between accident and intention on the‏ 
part of the authors cited. This phenomenon, which provided considerable‏ 
latitude to later interpreters of the same shawd/td, has been taken into account‏ 
in a recent analysis of the tawriya and sstkhdam.* Such uncritical practice‏ 
enabled mufasstrün to select only those elements of a given rhetorical definition‏ 
which could be pressed into the service of their own cause, to disregard other‏ 
possibly refractory but equally important elements, and so eventually to‏ 
produce what was practically a new figure. This procedure is, of course, easier‏ 


1 ‘A note on Arabic rhetoric’, in H. Meller and H. J. Zimmermann (ed.), Lebende Antike : 
Symposion für Rudolf Sühnel, Berlin, 1967, 55-03. 

3 The author of their Vorlage, al-Sakkaki (d. 620/1220), Miftäh al-‘ulum, Cairo, 1356/1937, 
does not in fact include madhhab kalámi under bads‘ (pp. 200-4), but in his discussion of tstidlal 
(pp. 207-44) uses the terminology later employed to describe madhhab kalämi. Cf. EI, second ed., 

` s.v. bayän, esp. 1115a. Still later and, in view of the scholastio development, more logically, 
al-Suyüti (d. 911/1505), Iigàn, Cairo, 1808, using Ibn Abi 'l-Isba', removed the figure from badi‘ 
(tr, 94 ff.) and placed it in his section on jadi (1r, 157 ff.). 

3 Badi‘ al-qur'dn, Cairo, 1377/1957, 37-42. 

4 8. A. Bonebakker, Some early definitions of the tawriya and Safadi’s Fadd al-xitdm ‘an 
at-tawriya wa-’l-istizdam, The Hague, Paris, 1966, 16-18, 29, 59, 61-2, 75, 89, 103, 105. 
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to detect where the original name of the figure in question was retained, as was 

80 for madhhab kalämi. It is more difficult where the earlier designation had 
been discarded, and a new one adopted for any one of a variety of reasons. f7 
Such appears to have been the evolution of the figure called ultimately laff 
wa-nashr, which I propose to examine in the following pages. Here, adaptation 
by scriptural exegetes of an originally profane rhetorical figure was accom- 
panied by the introduction of a new name, which can probably be explained by 

a, development in technical terminology that rendered the original name of the 
figure ambiguous and eventually obsolete. 

An historical analogy may be of some value here. The madhhab kalami 
corresponds, at opposite ends of its evolution, to two separate but related 
elements in the tradition of European rhetoric : the conceit and the enthymeme.® 
Similarly, laff wa-nashr incorporates both the mannerist figure versus rapportati — 
and the exegetio instrument subnezio, or gloss. The pertinence of the analogy < 
rests on at least two phenomena, the first of which was the adoption of Aristo- 
telian aesthetics in the formulation of both Latin and Arabic rhetoric. 
Mannerism as a species of ornatus was derived from the recognition of a duality of 
form and content in literary production. Second, and perhaps more important, 
was the Patristic appropriation of Classical rhetoric to the service of Biblical 
exegesis.” The parallel between this phenomenon and the Arabic practice alluded 
to above can be carried even further: the difference between applying the canons 
of Classical rhetoric to scripture and regarding scripture as the perfect embodi- 
ment, even source, of these canons, the difference between, say, Jerome and 
Cassiodorus, is found again 1n the treatment of badi‘ by Ibn al-Mu'tazz on the 
one hand, and Ibn Abi 'l-Igba' on the other. Both Latin and Arabic develop- 
ments owe their origins, though not their subsequent ramifications, to the same , 
theological impulse. 

Like that of madhhab kalami, the complex history of the rhetorical figure 
generally known as laff wa-nashr found its resolution in the writings of the late 
medieval scholiasts. Because this resolution conceals two separate lines of 
development it will be easier in the following description to deal separately 
with the relevant shawahed : first, with those belonging properly to the profane 
tradition, which is the older of the two and probably represents the original 


5 * A note on Arabio rhetoric ’, 56, 61. 

6 G. E. von Grunebaum, ‘ Die aesthetischen Grundlagen der arabischen Literatur’, in 
Kritik und Dichtkunst, Wiesbaden, 1955, esp. 134-8. 

7 E. R. Curtius, Europäische Literatur und laieinisches Mittelalter, Bern, 1948, esp. 49-56, 
79-85, 445-63. See also G. E. von Grunebaum, À tenth-century document of Arabic literary theory 
and criticism, Chicago, 1960, xv—xvi, xviii-xix, n. 24. An additional, and complicating, factor in 
Arabie rhetoric is, of course, the problem of t‘jaz akqur’än, though preoccupation with the 
meaning of the text antedated discussion of its inimitability and alone could account for the vw 
union of balägha and tafsir. See I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, Leiden, 
1896, I, 151; and further, S. Bonebakker, op. cit., 205-7; M. Khalafallah, * Qur’anic studies as 
an important factor in the development of Arabic literary criticism ’, Bulletin of the Faculty of 
Arts, Alexandria Unsversity, 1962-3, 1-7; idem, ‘Some landmarks of Arab achievement in the 
field of literary criticiam’, BF AAU, 1961, 3-19. 
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form of the figure ; and second, with those which formed the later exegetic 
_ tradition. Two examples of laff wa-nashr invariably adduced by the schoolmen 
Y are the following : 


ass 8553 وغصن وغزال اظ وقدأ‎ a> Cl كت اسلو‎ 
‘How can I forget, when you are a dune, a branch, and a sun, in glance, 
stature, and figure ? ' 


° He is a sun, a lion, and a sea, in generosity, beauty, and valour’. 


These, the first ascribed to Ibn Hayyüs (d. 473/1080) and the second anony- 
mous, appear respectively in al-Khatib al-Qazwini (d. 738/1338), Talkhis 
y al mifiah, IY, 332, and in Sa'd al-Din al-Taftazani (d. 791/1389), Mukhtasar 
al-Talkhts, tv, 332 (both included m Shurüh al-Talkhts, Cairo, 1356/1937). 
Within the system of classification developed by al-Qazwini these two examples 
illustrate subdivisions of the kind of laff wa-nashr called mufassal (° separated 8 
In the first the cross-references in the nashr (lahzan—qaddan—nidfa) appear in 
the opposite order (ma'küs) to their antecedents in the laff (htqfun—ghusnun— 
ghazälun). In the second the order of cross-reference between the two com- 
ponents is mixed (mukhtalaf), and reconstruction of the elements would provide : 
(laff) shamsun—asadun—bahrun /(nashr) bah@ an—shujd‘atan—jida. In neither 
of the two examples can there in fact be a question of ambiguity, since the 
relationship between each pair of elements is semantic rather than syntactic. 
Such, however, was not always the case, as will be shown below, and the 
importance of grammatical phenomena, particularly inflexion, increased. 
4., Characteristically, scholastic discussions about the grammar of laff wa-nashr, 
though not primarily concerned with profane examples of the figure, drew upon 
these for the formulation of convenient rules. Thus, with reference to the 
verse from Ibn Hayyiis, al-Subki’s observation, ‘Aris al-afräh, rv, 332 (in 
Shurüh al-Talkhts), that the elements of each component of laff wa-nashr must 
be grammatically isolated (mutlaq) so that disorder (ghair tartib) might not 
produce semantic ambiguity ; and Dasiiqi’s insistence, in his supercommentary 
(Shurüh al-Talkhts, loc. cit.) to the same verse, on the employment of tamyiz, 
in order to avoid 8 possibly ambiguous relative construction. The pertinence 
of such observations as these, as of the whole scholastic scheme of classification, 
become apparent only when they are applied to the exegetic development of 
laff wa-nashr. 
But to return to the profane tradition, this same verse from Ibn Hayyüs 
appears in the writings of other rhetoricians, with each of whom a difference of 
# emphasis and description is discernible. For example, Ibn Hijja al-Hamawi 
(d. 837/1434) includes this example among 28 others in his Khizänat al-adab 
(Cairo, 1273/1857) in the description of a figure entitled fayy wa-nashr (pp. 81-5). 
This slight variation is apparently without significance, since the author adopted 


8 See A. F. Mehren, Die Rhetorik der Araber, Kopenhagen, Wien, 1853, 108. 
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both the definition and the subdivisions of the figure devised by the schoolmen, 
and speaks throughout of laff wa-nashr. But he is concerned primarily with 
only one of these subdivisions, namely the mufassal murattab (° separated and tT 
ordered’). This, he claims, was the only type cultivated by the authors of 
badr'iyät and the one which offered the widest field for linguistic Ingenuity 
(op. cit., 84). Ibn Hijja’s basic criteria in Judging a successful laff wa-nashr 
appear to be two: the greatest number of reference-elements in each component 
of the figure, and the avoidance of enjambment.? Further, both components 
ought to have the same number of elements, an observation which suggests 
that the limits of this figure had not yet been clearly defined, since the example 
of non-conformity adduced by the author and ascribed to the 9645 Ibn 
al-Barizi (p. 83) belongs more properly to the category .of simile (tashbih). 
As two pleasing examples of laff wa-nashr Ibn Hijje offers the following : < 

ما عاينت عيناى فى JH le‏ من حظى ومن SF‏ 

GE وقد اصبحت لا فوق ولا‎ slay قد بعت عبدى‎ 
° My two eyes saw m my destitution not less than my good fortune and luck/ 
I sold my slave and my ass and was left with nothing over me and nothing 
under me ° (p. 82, ascribed to Shams al-Din b. Dàniyal, d. 710/1311) 

وجدى حنينى Gul‏ فكرق cb‏ منهم الهم le‏ فييم بهم 

* My passion, my yearning, my lament, my care, my grief, is for them, towards 
them, over them, about them, in them’ (p. 84, ascribed to Safi ’I-Din al-Hilli, 
d. 149/1348). 


Though the two examples appear to have little in common, each of them 
conforms to the definition of laff wa-nashr adopted by Ibn Hijja from the | ç 
scholastic rhetoricians, to which I shall return. The second example, however, 
like those from al-Qazwini and al-Taftazàni cited above, is a perfect illustration 
of what is commonly understood by laff wa-nashr in Arabic literature. In this 
form the figure corresponds to the versus rapportati of late Greek, Latin, and 
European baroque poetry, e.g.10 

Pastor arator eques 

Paw colui suwperavi 

Capras rus hostes 

Fronde ligone manu 

or: Die Sonn, der Pfeil, der Wind 

Verbrennt, verwundt, weht hin 

Ma Feuer, Schärfe, Sturm 

Mein Augen, Herze, Sinn 
Ld 

* The badi‘iya to which Ibn Hijja refers is that of Ibn Jabir al-Andalust (d. 780/1878), _ 

entitled Badt‘tyat al-‘umydn, ed. Cairo, 1348/1929. Enjambment in this figure is also a concern 
of Ibn Rashiq; see below, p. 474. 


19 The following examples are taken from E. R. Curtius, Æuropdische Literatur, 288; and 
idem, Gesammelte Aufsätze zur romanischen Philologie, Bern, 1960, 02, 129 n. 63. 
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or: Aire, Water, Earth 
By Fowl, Fish, Beast 
bd Was flown, was swum, was walkt. 
In this form, too, the figure was common in medieval Persian poetry, e.g. 
بسولى‎ dies coles در معركه بستاند و در بزم ببخشد ملكى‎ 
but there, according to Shams-i Qays (d. 627/1230), the figure was called not 
laff wa-nashr but tabyin u-tafsir. That the two figures are identical is clear from 
the examples assembled by Biichner, who, however, encountered the same 
difficulties in defining the figure that we have seen in the work of Ibn Hijja. 
Pace Büchner (art. cit., p. 252, n. 1), both components of laff wa-nashr/tabyin 
u-lafsir must contain the same number of reference-elements. When this 
. requirement is not fulfilled the figure becomes another, called in Arabic rhetoric 
3 tam‘ wa-tafriq? Further, it is unlikely (Büchner, art. cit., 253) that in the 
construction of laff wa-nashr/tabyin u-tafsir the presence of a conjunctive or 
comparative particle is a matter of indifference, since inclusion of the latter at 
least is very likely to produce a simile.? Finally, Büchner, following Shams-1 
Qays, appears to rule out enjambment and where this occurs, prefers to classify 
the figures differently (art. cit., p. 252, n. 1). The significance of these rules 
delimiting the function of the figure becomes clearer when examined in th 
light of the later scholastic arguments. | 
Now, the verse of Ibn Hayyüs with which we began appears also in the 
Kitab al-ssná'atasn (Cairo, 1371/1962, 272) of Abū Hilal al-“Askari (d. 395/1005) 
who, though he appears to know nothing of laff wa-nashr, uses it to illustrate a 
figure called tafsir. This he defines as the addition of an explicative to a theme 
d (mana) requiring one, but without subtracting from or adding to the qualities 
(ahwal) inherent there, a definition which presupposes a reader well versed in 
the lexicon of Classical Arabic.14 Among other examples of this figure in verse 
adduced by al-'Askari are these : 


شبه الغيت فيه والليث db‏ در فسمح و محرب وحميل 
‘In him is a resemblance to the rain, the lion, and the full moon, for he is‏ 
generous, warlike, and beautiful ’ (op. cit.; 272, anonymous)‏ 


لا تضجرن ولا يدخلك معجزة فالنجح يبلك بين العجز والضجر 
Be not vexed nor succumb to impotence, for between weakness and anger‏ ° 
perishes success ’ (op. cit., 272, ascribed to al-Muqanna* al-Kindi, Z. 80/700).‏ 


As in the two examples from Ibn Hijja cited above, there is some question as to 
whether both of these illustrate a single figure, but like those of Ibn Hija, 


x 11 See V. F. Büchner, ‘ Stilfiguren in der panegyrisohen Poesie der Perser’, Acta Ortentalia, 
rr, 1924, 250-61. ‘In battle he takes and in assembly he gives, a kingdom with a horseman and 
a world to a beggar.’ 
13 of, al-SakkAki, Miftah al-‘uliim, 201; and Mehren, op. cit., 110. 
13 cf, Ibn Hijja al-Hamawi, Khizänat al-adab, 88, und above, p. 472. 
14 The preeupposition by poets of a wide lexical eee d on the part of their readers or 
audiences is a very special problem in the case of the tawriya, ci. Bonebakker, op. cit., 10, 21, 42. 
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al-'Askarrs examples do conform to his definition, here not of laff wa-nashr, 
but of tafsir. For most of his material al-‘Askari draws upon the Nagd al-shs‘r 
(ed. 8. A. Bonebakker, Leiden, 1956) of Qudäma b. Ja‘far (d. 320/932). 
Qudäma’s definition of the figure (op. cit., 73-4) is clearly the source of that 
found in al-“Askari and his first example is one which was retained by literary 
theorists for centuries, up to and including al-Qazwini (d. 738/1338). Before 
examining the problems provoked by the retention of shawähid for apparently 
dissimilar rhetorical figures, it will be useful to observe the influence upon his 
successors of Qudama, to whom the naming if not the invention of the figure 
tafsir may surely be ascribed. His first example is this one : 


لألفيت فيهم معطيا أو مطاعنا وراءك شزرا AM ml‏ 

5 يت فيهم معطيا أو وراءك شزرا بالوشيج المقوم 

° You came to a people with whom, had you been seeking refuge, exiled for 
blood or burdened with debt/ You would have found a patron or protector, 


prepared to defend you with upright spears’ (op. cit., 74, ascribed to al- 
Farazdaq, d. 110/728). 


The figure is contained in the two middle hemistichs, balanced by repetition of 
the same conjunctive particle: (arida dammin—mutiyan/hämilan thigla 
maghrami—muia‘inan. Though the number of reference-elements is limited, 
it is clear that this example would do to illustrate laff wa-nashr. And it is in 
fact included by al-Qazwini in his expanded commentary to the Talkhis 
(Idàh, rv, 332, in Shurüh al-Talkhis). A sign of increasing stringency in defining 
the figure is evident in the observation about the verse from al-Farazdaq made 
by one of Qudama’s successors. In his Kstàb al-‘umda (Cairo, 1314/1955, rr, 35) 
Ibn Rashiq (d. 456/1064) declares that the order of reference-elements has been 
reversed, and that according to the opinion of scholars a sounder arrangement 
(in the first hemistich of the second line) would have been muiaman aw 
mu tiyan. Ibn Rashiq has, indeed, several other observations to make about 
the function of tafsir, and appears to be the first theorist to examine critically 
the legacy received from Qudäma. He prefers, for example, to see tbe figure 
completed in a single line, and adduces several illustrations of this from 
al-Mutanabbi (d. 354/965) : 


إن كوتبوا أو لقوا أو حوربوا وجدوا فى LEI‏ واللفظ والميجاء فرسانا 
‘Tf they had been written to, encountered, or fought against, they would have‏ 
been found in writing, expression, and battle to be champions ' (op. cit., rr, 38)‏ 
فى كالسحاب اون PR um: it‏ الحا مله ÈS‏ الصواعق 
‘A youth like the black cloud, object of fear and hope, the sustenance of life '‏ 
is there hoped for, while thunderbolts are feared ’ (op. cit., xr, 38).‏ 


Ibn Rashiq's preoccupation with enjambment (tadmin) was later taken up by 
Ibn Hijja and, with reference to Persian, by Shams-i Qays, but did not affect 
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scholastic discussion of the figure, since there could be no question of enjamb- 
ment in the examples with which the schoolmen were primarily concerned. 
^ A curious instance of this figure, employing the same imagery as the second 
example from al-Mutanabbi cited above, is the following one adduced by 
Ibn Rashig : 
الشيخين زيد وحاتم‎ de 53 قيصه‎ OLS بأروع من طى‎ 
sl اذا اجتمعا فى العارض‎ LAL سماحا وبأسا كالصواعق‎ 
‘More liberal than Tayy, as though his tunic enclosed the two venerables Zaid 


and Hatim/ In generosity and evil like thunderbolts and rain, when joined in a 
mountainous cloud ’ (op. cit., Ir, 38, ascribed to al-Buhturi, d. 284/897). 


Ibn Rashiq observes that the origin of this construction was to be found in 
— Qur'an xm, 12—Huwa Hadhi yurikumu ‘l-barga khawfan wa-tama‘an ° He it is 
who shows you the lightning, for fear and hope’. The analogy may be far- 
fetched but is none the less instructive. In the verse from al-Buhturi both 
poles of a triple antithesis (Zaidin wa-Hatemi—samdhan wa-ba’san—ka 
l-sawa'iqi wa 'l-hayya) refer to the pronoun in qamisahu; in the Quranic 
passage the single antithesis khawfan wa-tama‘an refers to the accusative 
pronoun in yurtkum. While disparity of number between the components of 
subject (laff) and predicate (nashr) is not characteristic of later, generally 
accepted, rhetorical notions of laff wa-nashr (see above, p. 472) Ibn Rashiq is, 
it must be recalled, talking about tafsir. But m providing an instance of 
multiple reference to a single antecedent, he offered an important precedent to 
the schoolmen for their discussion of laff wa-nashr. 
The simplest, and what must be very like the original, form of tafsir is given 
^ by Qudama in the following example : 

gg‏ كنت محتاجا الى الحم gl‏ الى الجهل فى بعض الاحايين أجوج 

ول فرس — A‏ ملجم ول فرس الجهل بالجهل مسرج 

من رام تقوبمى فانى مقوم من رام تعوبجى فانى معوج 
‘Surely if I am in need of prudence, I am sometimes even more in need of‏ 
recklessness/ And I have a horse for prudence bridled with prudence, and one‏ 
for recklessness saddled with recklessness/ For whoever wishes me upright I am‏ 


upright, and whoever wishes me devious I am devious’ (op. cit., 74, ascription 

uncertain ; of. I'jàz al-qur’an, p. 95, n. 3).15 

Compared with the paratactic adverbial constructions characteristic of laff 

wa-nashr, the employment here of hypotaxis and repetition (for emphasis 1), 
- while conforming to Qudama’s definition of tafsir, would appear to disqualify 

this example for use in illustration of the former. By means of another example, 


15 The second verse appears also in al-‘Askari, op. cit., 272; al-Bagillàni (d. 403/1013), 
l'3áz al-qur’an, Cairo, 1963, 85, both under tafsir (trans. von Grunebaum, Tenth-century document, 
84) ; and Ibn Qutaiba, ‘Uyun al-akhbär, Cairo, 1925, 1, 289. 
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however, Qudama elucidates a primary rule of formulation for fafstr, which did 
assume importance for later theorists concerned with laff wa-nashr : 


فيا Li‏ الحيران ى Je‏ الدجى ومن خاف ان يلقاه بغى من العدى 
تعال اليه تلق من لور وجهه ضياء ومن كفيه بحرا من الندى 
‘O you, perplexed in the gloom of darkness, and whoever fears encountering‏ 


iniquitous hostility/ Come to him and find in the light of his face, brightness 
and at his hands a sea of generosity ' (op. cit., 123, anonymous). 


The author describes these lines as defective (fasdd al-tafsir) owing to a lack of 
correspondence there between the first antithesis (zulams—d*ya' an) and the 
second (baghyun min al-‘sda—bahran min al-nadä); and adds that in the 
second antithesis one might substitute for the first component something like 
‘adam or fagr, or for the second component something in the order of nusra or 
‘sgma or wazar, and so achieve the proper balance, 

Now, in addition to al-Marzubani and al-‘Askari, both of whom are con- 
cerned only with tafsir and not with laff wa-nashr, two other writers introduce 
Qudämas’s example of fasdd al-tafsir and use his explanation of its defects. 
Moreover, because they include both tafsir and laff wa-nashr in their respective 
treatment of badi‘ they are key figures in the process of transition with which 
we are here concerned. The first of these is the pre-scholastic Ibn Sinan al- 
Khafaji (d. 466/1074) who, in his Serr al-fasäha (Cairo, 1350/1932, 254-5) 
follows Qudama’s definition of tafstr and illustrates this with the verse from 
al-Farazdaq (see above, p. 474). But in another section (op. cit., 182) labelled a 
sub-category of tanäsub (‘symmetry '/' harmony °) he writes: ° And also 
part of harmony is the ordered reference of one expression to another so that 
that which refers back to the beginning comes at the beginning and (that which 
refers back) to the end comes at the end. And there is an example of this from 
al-Sharif al-Radi (d. 406/1016) : 


قلبى وطرق منك هذا فى حمى قيظ وهذا فى رياض ربيع 
(“My heart and my eye are yours, the one (as) in summer heat, the other (as)‏ 


in spring gardens "). And the “ eye " precedes [sic]. Similar to this is the verse 
of another : 


فاللامعات اسنة واسرة والمائسات ذوابل وقدود 


( Shining are spear-heads and countenances, strutting are spear-shafts and 
figures "), since “ figures” came at the end it was necessary that “‘ coun- 
tenances ” also be, and “ spear-heads " preceded as did “ spear-shafts ". And 
examples of this are numerous’. Al-Khafaji does not employ the term laff 
wa-nashr, though it seems fairly certain that the figure he is describing is at 


‘6 Also al-‘Askari, op. cit., 272-3; and al-Marzub&ni (d. 378/988), Muwashshah, Cairo, 
1343/1925, 235, both following Qudäme. 
17 See Mehren, op. cit., 100. 
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least closely related to that one.18 The first example, despite the puzzling 
comment wa ’l-tarf mugaddim, conforms more to the later convention than does 
the second example. But vagueness at this period, when laff wa-nashr had not 
yet been finally separated from tafstr, is not surprising. In the scholastic 
handbooks of rhetoric finer distinctions were made, by which al-Khafaji’s 
examples would belong respectively to tagstm and to tafrig.1® Now these 
figures and their permutations are all closely related and differences depend, as 
far as I can see, upon the degree of hypotaxis employed, which in practice meant 
the use of relative pronouns to connect elements in the two parts of the 
proposition. By means of these distinctions the chief characteristic of laff 
wa-nashr could be isolated as the employment of a paratactic tamyiz con- 
struction, as has been shown above. 

The second author to mention both tafstr and laff wa-nashr, and this time 
unambiguously, was al-Nuwairi (d. 732/1332) in his Nthayat al-arab (Cairo, 
1341-62/1923-43, vii, 129-30). Though less concerned than they were with 
elaborating the system of rhetoric devised by al-Sakkaki, al-Nuwairi was a 
contemporary of the scholastic rhetoricians, and his terminology is nearly 
identical to that used by them. Indeed, they drew upon a common source, as 
will be shown. Al-Nuwairi (loc. cit.) begins with laff wa-nashr which he defines 
as mention of two or more items followed by an explanation of each, either 
preserving the same arrangement or not preserving it, but in either case relying 
upon the hearer/reader to refer back each explanation (lafsw) to its proper 
antecedent (fhigatan bi-anna 'l-sümsa yaruddu kula shayin da maudit hv 
sawà an tagaddama aw ta'akhkhara). To illustrate this the author introduces 
the traditional line from Ibn Hayyüs (see above, p. 471), as well as the following : 

اليج انت الذى من ورد نعمته وورد راحته أجنى وأعترف 
Are you not he at whose favour’s flower and bounty’s watering-place I pluck‏ ° 
and dip ? ? (op. oit., va, 129, anonymous).‏ 
The same example was used by Ibn Hijja (Khtzdnat al-adab, 81, s.v. tayy‏ 
wa-nashr), and it is juxtaposed in both works to the syntactically simpler‏ 
example from Ibn Hayyüs. Al-Nuwairi then proceeds to the figure called‏ 
tafsir (op. cit., vix, 129-30) which, he observes, is very close to laff wa-nashr‏ 
and consists of providing an expression which the poet imagines requires such‏ 
with an appropriate explanation (wa-huwa an yadhkura lafzan wa-yatawahhama‏ 
annahu yuhiäju Wa bayanthi fa-yuiduhu maʻa ’l-tafsir). In addition to several‏ 
examples borrowed from Qudäma, including fasäd al-tafsir (see above, p. 476),‏ 
al-Nuwairi offers the following :‏ 

E‏ وليث — JLS Qv‏ عرفا Es‏ لدی sd‏ ضرغام 

` “Rain and lion: rain when you ask him a favour, and a lion (when you meet 
him) in battle, fierce (op. cit., vit, 129, ascribed to Abū Mushir, Z. 91/710) 


18 Only in the index to the work (p. 818), presumably an insertion by the editor, does the 
expreesion laff wa-nashr appear. 
13 Mehren, op. cit., 109. 
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Jilly ملء المسامع والافواه‎ a£ سل عنه وانطق به وانظر اليه‎ 
‘ Ask about him, speak to him, and look at him, you will get an earful, a ~ 
mouthful, and an eyeful ' (op. cit., vrr, 130, ascribed to Ibn Sharaf, d. 460/1068). 


Both of these would, of course, do to illustrate laff wa-nashr, as well in fact as 
the example of that figure given by al-Nuwairi above, and we must conclude 
that in practice at least a satisfactory distinction between the two figures had 
not yet been agreed, even by writers who chose to discuss both. With regard to 
the lines from al-Farazdaq cited by so many of our authors, al-Nuwairi, who 
uses them to illustrate tafsir, remarks that ‘ the condition of laff wa-nashr has 
not been observed’ (lakinnahu lam yura sharta ’l-laffi wa 'l-nashri). One can 
only suppose that he has adopted the objection earlier voiced by Ibn Rashiq to 
the same lines (see above, p. 474), but this would appear to make nonsense of 
his observation with regard to laff wa-nashr that the hearer/reader was expected 
to make the correct cross-references between the two components of the figure, 
irrespective of the order in which they occurred. This ' condition ', however, 
became the key element in scholastic discussion of the figure. Before turning 
to that subject, it may be remarked that in the eighth/fourteenth century the 
two figures tafsir (or rather, tabyin u-tafsir) and laff wa-nashr appear together 
in a Persian rhetorical treatise, and there the author includes among his 
examples of the latter figure one in Arabic : 


Alertes le‏ ثبل (oi‏ الط والجبين pue‏ .ومسا 
Your eyes and eyebrows are arrows and bows, (your) forelock and forehead‏ * 
dawn and evening’ (Daqa'iq al-shi'r, Tehran, 1341/1923, 0‏ 


It was, indeed, at this time that the figure gained currency in Arabic rhetorical - 
terminology, but, as we shall see, not for reasons arising out of the profane 
tradition, to which our discussion has thus far been confined. 

Now, al-Nuwairi's first example of laff wa-nashr is Qur'an xxvii, 73: 


ومن 22 جعل لك الليل والنهار لتسكنوا فيه ولتبتغرا من فضله 
And of His mercy He has given you night and day, that you may rest therein‏ * 
and that you may seek of His grace’.‏ 


This is one of the two key shawähid employed by scholastics to illustrate laff 
wa-nashr. Moreover, it appears in al-‘Askari (Kuäb al-swna'atain, 271) under 
tafsir, and in Ibn Hijja ( Khtzanat al-adab, 81) under fayy wa-nashr, to be sure, 
but as the only Qur’anic example in his detailed treatment of the figure. Because 
it is unlikely, though of course not impossible, that al-Nuwairi took this example 
from al-‘Askari, we must turn to the Vorlage of the scholastic rhetoricians : 
al-Sakkakis Miftüh al-‘ulüm. There, as a subsection under badi‘ and with no 
mention of tafsir, appears the figure laff wa-nashr with Qur'an xxvii, 73 as its ° 
only illustration (op. cit., 200). Al-Sakkaki’s definition runs as follows: ‘It 


19 T owe this reference to my colleague Dr. Tourkhan Gandjei, whom I should like to thank 
for his valuable observations on Persian adaptation of Arabio rhetorical terms. 
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consists of wrapping up two elements in a (single) utterance, succeeded by an 
expression which includes reference to one and the other (but) without 
designation, relying on the hearer/reader to refer back each of them to that to 
which it belongs’ (wa-hwa an taluffa baina shay'ains fi ’I-dhikr thumma 
tutbr‘uhuma kaläman mushtamilan ‘ala muta‘alligin bi-wahidin wa-bi-akhara 
min ghari ta saman, thiqatan bi-anna "l-sáms'a, yaruddu kulan minhuma sla ma 
huwa lahu). While parts of this definition were, as we have seen, employed by 
al-Nuwairi, he omitted at least one significant element (min ghairs ta‘yinin), 
which probably accounts for his failure to distinguish satisfactorily between 
laff wa-nashr and tafsir. Of such elementary oversights as this al-Qazwini and 
his successors cannot be accused. The consequences of their investigating and 
exploiting every implication of al-Sakkaki’s definition of laff wa-nashr were 
two: elaboration of a systematic typology of the figure, and concentration 
upon Qur’anic examples of it. 

We have seen (above, p. 475) the introduction by Ibn Rashiq of a Qur’anic 
verse into his discussion of fafsir to explain the origin of a particular construc- 
tion. For the scholastics the Quran was the foundation for their entire 
interpretation of laff wa-nashr. The system of classification elaborated by 
al-Qazwini and followed by his successors is this (Talkhis al-msftah, in Shurüh 
al-Talkhis, 1v, 329-35) : the figure may be either one of two types : ‘ separated ’ 
(mufassal) or ' composite ' (mujmal); the former may be subdivided into 
‘ordered’ (murattab), ° reversed’ (‘ala tartib ma‘htis), and °“ mixed’ (mukhtalat 
or mushawwash).*: These are the basic types; in due course further and finer 
distinctions became necessary as the rhetoricians began to comprehend the 
enormous exegetical task before them. The example invariably used for type 
A.1 (mufassal murattab) was Qur'an xxvux, 73. It will be useful to recall that 
although this example was employed by al-‘Askari (d. 395/1005) to illustrate 
tafstr, it was first related to laff wa-nashr in the work of al-Sakkaki (d. 626/1229). 
And it is there that the name of the figure first appears, since we cannot be 
certain that al-Khafaji (d. 466/1074, see above, p. 476) could or would have 
used that name for his sub-category of tanasub. Thus, the name of the figure 
and Qurün xxvi, 73 were adopted by al-Qazwini (d. 738/1338) from al- 
Sakkaki, though in other matters pertaining to badr‘ (e.g. madhhab kalämi) the 
former did not hesitate to depart from his Vorlage. The name laff wa-nashr 
became quickly established, but Qur'àn xxvi, 73, finally accepted by all the 
scholastics, did provoke one serious problem. Already Baha’ al-Din al-Subki 
(d. 774/1372), in his commentary to al-Qazwini, entitled ‘Arts al-afräh (in 
Shurüh al-Talkhis, rv, 329 ff.), suggested that two of the conditions laid down 
for the figure might prove troublesome. The first of these was absence of 
designation (‘adam al-ta‘yin) and the second, completion of the laff before 
beginning the nashr (ta’khir al-nashr ‘an al-laff). While the meaning of the 
latter condition is more or less self-explanatory the former requires some 


31 Owing to an early confusion between ma'küs and mushatowagh, the number of sub-categories 
of mufassal was sometimes two rather than three. 
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comment. Ta'yin appears to mean inclusion of an element containing an 
explicit connexion between the components of laff wa-nashr. This may be 
either grammatical, like the ‘aid ‘fihi’ in Qur'an xxv, 73, or semantic, like 
the word al-akhirvwat in the following example, adduced by al-Qazwini in his 
Idah (Shurüh al-Talkhis, rv, 330) : 

Eg دجون‎ Is} ووجوهم ——- 1 الحادثات‎ Y 

فييا معام للهدى glay‏ نجلو الدجى والاخريات رجوم 
Your opinions, your purposes, and your swords in events when stars are‏ ‘ 


overcast/ Are posts for guidance and lanterns dispelling gloom, and the last 
are friends ° (ascribed to Ibn al-Riimi, d. 293/889).™ 


Al-Subki’s objection to al-dkhiriydt, which he translates ‘ the last(-named of 
the three elements of the laff: ara ukum wa-wujtthukum wa-suytifubum) ’, is 
that it is too explicit a connective between suyüf and rujüm, and thus leaves 
nothing to the imagination of the reader. He remarks further that the semantic 
relationship between all three elements of the laff is too close, producing a 
situation in which any one of the elements in the nashr could be related to any 
one of those in the laff. Al-Subki concludes by observing that if the lines from 
Ibn al-Rümi can be called laff wa-nashr, then they must be not of type A 
(mufassal) but of type B (mujmal). But before turning to the problems provoked 
by type B, it must be recorded that al-Subki does in fact accept Qur’än xxvi, 
73 a8 a valid example of type A. In so doing, however, he refers to a similar 
Qur’anic construction, namely xxx, 23: 
ومن اياته منامكم بالليل والنهار وابتغاوم من فضاه‎ 

“ And among His signs are your sleep by night and (by) day and your seeking 
of His grace ’. 

The importance of this example is twofold: it is semantically identical to ° 
Qur’än xxvur, 73, but grammatically opposed, in that the construction does 
not depend upon an “*d. The significance of this argument lies in what 
appears to me to be the scholastic effort to bring exegetic laff wa-nashr as close 
as possible to the examples of the profane tradition which, we have seen, 
depend upon extended parataxis. Al-Subki’s acceptance of the verse from 
Ibn Hayyüs (see above, p. 471) supports this hypothesis. Now, in introducing 
Qur'an xxx, 23 al-Subki refers to a discussion of the verse by al-Zamakhshari 
(d. 538/1143). In al-Kashshaf (Calcutta, 1276/1859, 1091) the latter makes the 
following observation: ‘This (verse) belongs to the category of laff and its 
(normal) order would be: “ And among His signs are your sleep and your 
seeking of His grace by night and by day (respectively) ””. He goes on to 
explain that expressions of time are semantically identical to actions taking 
place within their limits, and that there can be no confusion about the meaning ` 


aa Also in al-Nuwairi, op. cit., vu, 130, but under tafsir (!), with the observation that it is one 
of the best examples of that figure ; and in Ibn Hijja, op. cit., 82, under fayy wa-nashr, with 
no comment. 
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of this verse. Curiously, al-Subki (op. cit., rv, 334) does not accept this argu- 
ment for Qurän xxx, 23 (on the grounds that the masdar 'sbhgha ukum’ 
cannot be preceded by its nomen rectum ‘al-nahar’), but employs it in his 
acceptance of Qur'àn xxvin, 73 (since li-tabtaghu is a finite verb form). But 
the real significance of al-Zamakhshari's appearance in this argumentation is 
the employment in his exposition of Qur'àn xxx, 23 of the term laff. It appears 
again in his interpretation of Qur'an xxviu, 73 (al-Kashshaf, 1064), where, 
however, there is no mention of the ambiguous ‘@ td ‘fihi’. Now, al-Zamakhshari 
wrote nearly a century before al-Sakkaki, who first used the term laff wa-nashr. 
Since the latter's only example of the figure was Qur'àn XXVII, 73, it seems not 
unreasonable to conclude that the figure owes its birth to exegetic speculation. 

This hypothesis is strengthened by examination of the scholastic discussions 
about the second type of laff wa-nashr, called mujmal (° composite’). For this 
the invariable locus probans is Qur'an u, 111: 

ex cp Ml‏ الحنة الا من كان هودا او تصارى 

“And they said: none shall enter heaven except those who are Jews or 
Christians ’. 

Al-Qazwini’s exposition is, as usual, straightforward if uncritical (Talkhis 
al-miftah, xv, 333): qalu is to be understood simply as qalats ’l-yahtid wa-qalats 
'l-nasürü. Since al-Sakkaki mentioned neither mujmal nor Qur'an rr, 111, we 
may turn at once to al-Zamakhshari (op. cit., 97). Here gala is interpreted 
galat wa-qalat, to which is appended the observation : ° And the two utterances 
are wrapped up, relying on the hearer/reader to refer back to each of the 
parties its utterance’ (fa-laffa bama ’lqawlaini thigatan bi-anna ’l-sami‘a 
yaruddu Wa kulli fariqsn gawlahu). And here we are confronted with what must 
surely have been the source of laff wa-nashr. It is this interpretation of an 
ambiguous Qur’anic construction which was reproduced, nearly verbatim, not 
only by al-Sakkaki with reference to Qur'an xxvm, 73, but by his scholastic 
successors in their typological elaboration of the figure. 

Before considermg the process by which this purely exegetic figure was 
married to the profane rhetorical tradition (represented by tafstr) it will be 
useful to describe briefly the vicissitudes of Qur'an rr, 111 at the hands of the 
scholastics. Their arguments reveal considerable discomfort at making a 
thetorical figure out of a troublesome but very common phenomenon of Classical 
Arabie: the ambiguous damar. Al-Subki (op. cit., IY, 333-4), who incidentally 
introduces fresh confusion into the development of technical terms by equating 
mujmal with mushawwash (and cf. above, p. 479, n. 21), accepts al-Zamakhshari's 
interpretation of gala and mentions Qur'an rr, 135 as providing an analogy.* 
But he continues by suggesting that aw may here be equivalent to wa, in which 


13 i.e, wa-qala künü hüdan aw nasära . . . . Al-Zamakhshari's interpretation of Qur'ün rr, 111, 
however, was very likely adopted from rr, 113: wa-qülati 'l-yaħüdu lassati 'Enagdrá ‘ald sharin 
wa-qalatt ‘Lnagärä laisats 'I-yahudu ‘ala shai’in, though he does mention rr, 135 at this point 
(op. oit., 97). 
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case by postulating an omission the pronoun in qat will refer only to the Jews 
and the possibility of laff is eliminated. On the other hand, it may be that the 
whole statement following gal was made by each of the two parties. Such an 
exposition is permitted by the grammar of the sentence but not by common 
sense. The point of the damir must then be exclusion of Muslims from heaven 
by the joint assertion of the ahl al-ktab. In this way al-Subki indicates his 
acceptance of gülat wa-qàlat. With less discomfort al-Taftazani (Mukhtasar 
al-Talkhis, 1v, 333) does the same, but goes into more detail in his Mutawwal 
(Tehran, 1301/1883, 348-50). There he cites al-Sakkaki (to what purpose is 
uncertain since, as we have noted, the latter does not mention mujmal) and 
al-Zamakhshari (al-Kashshaf, 127-8) on Qur'an rr, 185: 


فن شد متك الشبر فليصمه ومن كان مريضا او على سفر الاية 
‘So whoever of you is present in the month (of Ramadan) he shall fast therein,‏ 
and whoever is sick or on a journey...’.‏ 


It is clear from this example, which fits rather better than Qur'àn rr, 111 the 
scholastic interpretation of laff wa-nashr, that the transition was not difficult. 
between 8 proposition based on an exceptive construction (man... waman) 
and one containing an ambiguous pronoun. On the other hand, post-scholastic 
rhetoricians objected to this manner of treating pronouns. Both Ibn Ya‘qib 
al-Maghribi (d. 1110/1698), in his Mawähtb al-sftah (Shurth al-Talkhts, rv, 331) 
and Muhammad al-Dasiiqi (d. 1230/1815), in his supercommentary to the 
Shurüh (op. cit., rv, 330) reject even Qur'an xxvim, 73 on the grounds that. 
fihi (described as dama majrir), by providing an explicit connexion between 
laff and nashr, constitutes ‘designation’ (ta‘yin) and thereby disqualifies 
the verse. 

Now, while the concept and terminology of al-Zamakhshari are clearly the 
source of the scholastic shawahed, the notion of «mal itself as a principle of 
classification may be earlier. The interpretation by Ibn Rashiq (see above, 
p. 475) of al-Buhturi’s verses and ascription of the construction there to a 
Qur’anic passage makes the idea of derivation a tempting one. Ibn Rashiq's 
apparent aim was to illustrate the use of multiple references to a single 
antecedent, producing a figure which he included under tafsir, but which later 
came to be called jam wa-tafrig (see above, p. 473). Similarly, al-Dasüqi's 
rejection of Qur'an xxvi, 73 is based upon his recognition that it belongs. 
properly to tagstm (op. cit., 1v, 329). Tjmal is thus an exegetic figure devised to 
explain Qur’anic ambiguities, and has no proper part in the figure known as 
laff wa-nashr. One ought then to expect that outside scholastic circles «mal 
would not be mentioned in connexion with laff wa-nashr. 

This is unfortunately not so. In his Khizdnat al-adab (p. 84) Ibn Hijja. 
al-Hamawi, who, it has been mentioned (see above, p. 472), was concerned 
primarily with the kind of laff wa-nashr known as mufassal murattab and with 
examples of this from the authors of badi'yàt, offers none the less two similar 
examples of mal, of which one is the following : 
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جاء الشتاء وعندى من Adm‏ سبع اذا القطر عن حاجاتنا حبسا 
E‏ وكيس وكانون وكاس e db‏ الكباب وکس ناعم وکسا 


‘The ram came and my needs with regard to it were sevenfold as the drops 
barred us from our affairs/ Shelter and purse and brazier and cup of pleasure 


with roasted meat, and tender flesh and covering ' (ascribed to Ibn Sukkara, 
d. 385/995). 


Though related to one of the figures derived from jam‘/tafrig/tagsim (Mehren, 
op. cit., 108-11), this example is clearly not laff wa-nashr or at least no closer 
to it than was Ibn Rashiq’s variety of tafsir. Ibn Hijja did, after all, adopt the 
system of classification elaborated by the scholastics, and probably felt com- 
pelled to provide an illustration of each category, however little he may have 
— been persuaded of their relation to the mufassal murattab. 

It will have become clear that, in my opinion at least, 277], or propositions 
of the type al-zaidàns qa'àmun wa-qà'sdun, although they were the occasion for 
which the term laff wa-nashr was invented, are not in fact part of that figure. 
Whether statements of the type illustrated by Qur'an xxvi, 73 or xxx, 23 
do properly belong to laff wa-nashr will depend ultimately upon the exact 
meaning of ‘adam al-ta‘yin. To what extent, in other words, may connexion 
between the reference-elements of laff and nashr be explicitly designated ? 
‘Adam al-ta‘yin would appear to mean that there may be no explicit designation 
at all, and it could be argued that the very ambiguity of ftht in Qur'an xxvur, 
73 1s sufficient demonstration of ‘adam al-ta‘yin (thus, al-Taftazani, Mukhtasar, 
IV, 329-30). Al-Maghribi on the other hand, Mawälub, 1v, 329, rejects that 
verse on the basis of an interesting and subtle argument. The links (gara’m) 
by which the hearer/reader is intended himself to make the correct connexion 
between reference-elements of the figure are two: formal (lafztya) and con- 
ceptual (ma/nawtya). The first may be illustrated by : 

رأيت الشخصين ضاحكا وعاسة 

‘I saw two persons laughing and frowning’. 
It is sad but necessary to note that al-Maghribi, who rejected both Qur’an 
xxvii, 73 and rr, 111 on the ground of their containing nothing more than 
ambiguous pronouns, here employs an mal construction. He makes his point 
none the less : the formal link (gartna lafziya) is in this proposition the gender 
morpheme, and there can be no doubt as to who is laughing and who frowning. 
His illustration of the conceptual link (garina ma‘nawiya) is this: 

لقيت الصاحب والعدو فأكرمت وأهنت 
“I met a friend and an enemy, and so I honoured and despised °.‏ ` 


The example is mufassal and the link semantic, and again there is no cause for 
ambiguity. Moreover, both examples are paratactic. One 18 inclined to believe 
that had these statements included subject or object pronouns (which they 
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well might), these would have been interpreted as performing the function of 
‘Tid and thus making the designation explicit. The argument is subtle but 
perhaps not entirely sound. It is, however, corroborated by the presence in 
this particular work (as in most of the scholastic rhetorical treatises) of examples 
of the type with which we began our investigation (see above, p. 471). These 
were, of course, borrowed from the profane tradition originally called tafsir, 
but renamed by the scholastics laff wa-nashr. 

The assignment of names to the growing corpus of rhetorical shawähid 
reflects not only confusion about the distinction between a rhetorical figure and 
a grammatical necessity, but above all inconsistency. For example, tafsir 
gained some currency as à rhetorical figure even among scriptural exegetes. 
In his Badi" al-qur'àn (pp. 74-7) Ibn Abi 'l-Isba' (d. 654/1256) devotes a 
chapter to the figure, of which Qur'àn 1v, 66 is & characteristio example : 


er^ او اخرجوا من ديار ما فعلوه الا قليل‎ Kail ولو انا كتبنا عليهم ان اقتلوا‎ 
‘And had We decreed that you lay down your lives or leave your homes, only 
a few of them would have done so’. 


Here the subordinate (imperative) clause is defined as tafsir.?* The same author 
does not discuss laff wa-nashr but does have a chapter on a conceptual pheno- 
menon which he calls talfif (pp. 123-6) and which appears to be identical to 
tadmin in the sense of ° implication’ as employed for example by al-Rummani 
(d. 384/994).35 Whether talfif can be etymologically related to the same source 
as laff wa-nashr is a question I am unable to answer. Al-Suyüti (d. 911/1505), 
too, includes tafsir in his Itqän (1x, 80), not, however, as part of bads‘, but under 
Yaz (° conciseness’). There he employs it to describe inter alta glosses of the 
asma husnä, for example Qur’an rr, 255 : 


الله لا اله الا هو الحى القيوم لا تأخذه سنة ولا نوم 
‘God, there is no god but He, the ever-living, the self-subsisting, slumber‏ 
overtakes Him not, nor sleep ’.‏ 
Or Qur'an OXIL, 2-3:‏ 
alll‏ الصمد AL i‏ و i‏ يولك 
God is eternal, He begets not nor is He begotten ’.‏ * 


But another example reflects the older rhetorical tradition, namely Qur'an 
LXX, 19-21: 


Leg ubl que lil Ley sm tll au هلعا اذا‎ gle GLI! أن‎ 


* Surely man is created impatient, fretful when evil afflicts him, niggardly when 
good comes his way ’. 


34 cf. Reckendorf, Arabische Syntaz, 8 197.3. 

15 Al Nukat fi jaz al-qur'än, Cairo, 1959, 94-5; and cf. von Grunebaum, Tenth-century 
document, p. 118, n. 1. Tadmin is not commonly used in this sense but, rather, for the (entirely 
unrelated) phenomena of enjambment and * citation ’. 
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It appears to have been a construction of this sort which al-Suyüti had in mind 
when he mentioned tafsir al-khaft in his 'Uqud aljumān (Mehren, op. cit., 
Ar. text, p. 124, no. DD).3* Whether he meant to distinguish between tafsir and 
tafstr al-khafs is not clear, though it is of some interest to note that the latter 
term was used in the eleventh century by the Persian Radiiyani (Tarjuman 
al-balägha, Istanbul, 1949, 85-7). But al-Suyüti, loath to omit any of the 
received tradition, also included laff wa-nashr in his qam (u, 106-7). His 
definition of the figure, which unlike tafswr he included under badr‘, follows that 
derived from al-Zamakhshari and elaborated by the scholastics. His seven 
examples include three of the four for which the latter had employed the term 
laff (i.e. Qur'àn xxvin, 73, xxx, 23, rr, 111, but not Ir, 185) and four others for 
which al-Zamakhshari did not use laff, but which can be made to fit the 
scholastic interpretation. 

Summing up, we could describe the results of our investigation in the 
following manner: the name laff wa-nashr was the product of an elaboration 
by the schoolmen of an originally exegetic term; the content of the figure 
included material extracted from the tradition of profane rhetoric ; rejection 
of the Qur’anic shawähsd by post-scholastic theorists produced a figure which 
retained its exegetic name but which consisted of one variation of the profane 
figure, described (by the scholastics) as mufassal murattab. Interpreted thus, 
the equivalence laff wa-nashr : versus rapportats is valid. Like the Oriental 
figure, the European one was, too, a later refinement of a simple syntactical 
variation : in Classical rhetoric hyperbaton, under which had been originally 
subsumed both émests (separation) and subnezso (gloss)." In both traditions 
badi‘ /ornatus emerged triumphant. 


*¢ Mehren, op. cit., 135, includes tafsir al-khafs (illustrated by Qur’än Lxx, 19-21) among the 
conceptual figures which he added to those provided by al-Qazwini. 
37 H. Lausberg, Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik, München, 1960, 357-9, 428-9. 
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FISHER-FOLK AND FISH-TRAPS IN AL-BAHRAIN 
By R. B. SERJEANT 


(PLATE 1) 


For assistance in every kind of way to obtain the information presented 
here I am indebted to Shaikh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah Al 
Khalifah, and particularly for introducing me to his friend the nawkhudha 
‘Abdullah b. Khamis al-Shuriiqi of al-Hidd village, situated on the south-east 
tip of al-Muharraq island, the northern island of the Bahrain group. Al-Shurüqï 
entertained us to a fuwähh and took us carefully over his hadrah, explaining 
the technicalities involved in siting it, etc. The aerial photographs reproduced 
here were made available through the kindness of the station commander 
Group Captain Sanderson, R.A.F., and through the exertions of Flight- 
Lieutenant W. T. Wenham and his staff. I am also indebted to Eric and 
Beverley Fitzsimmons of the British Council for help in this and other matters. 

In most parts of Arabia, as on the western bank of the Red Sea also, fishing 
is a despised occupation, and has been so from remote times. Al-Jahiz ! in the 
early ‘Abbasid period alludes to the ‘ low’ nature of the fisherman’s profession 
as people considered it in Basrah and Ubullah, but in al-Bahrain to-day, on the 
contrary, no such sentiment obtains. 

The marked social cleavage comes between the Arabs of tribal descent in 
al-Bahrain and the Shï'ah Baharnah of the islands, as also of course of the area 
once included in al-Bahrain on the mainland, Qatif and al-Hasa’/al-Ahsa’. 


These latter were considered inferior to the tribal element, and despite the š 


improvement in their condition commented upon by Belgrave 2 bitter remarks 
against the Sunnis may still occasionally be heard, just as indeed, one finds in 
the Diwan of al-Karkhi? a sense of grievance among the Shi‘ah Mi‘dän of 
southern Iraq. Al-Shuriiqi stated that people of noble birth were called Bin 
Ajwad or Ajwadi, or qabilê, 1.e. tribal—a usage not only identical with 8. M. 
Salim’s 4 Ajdwid of the Iraqi marshes, but with the ajwad mujjäd of al-Jahiz.® 
Al-Shurüqi said, however, that one speaks of al-ghani wa 'l-da'sf in the sense of 
‘rich and poor’, while the equivalent of the south-west Arabian modern and 
classical da‘tf class is the Baisar (pl. Bayasir) group. Jalal al-Hanafi 5 reports 
Baisar as Kuwaiti usage for man la asl lahu, persons of low class, and considers 


1 Dr Wadi'ah Najm has supplied this reference to a passage, not apparently in the printed text 
of Taha al-Hájiri, from a MS. Cf. al-Khatib al-BaghdAdi, al-Bukhala’, Baghdad, 1964, 186. 

* Sir Charles Belgrave, Personal column, London, 1960, 100. 

3 Diwan al-Karkhi (i.e. 'Abbüd al-Karkhi), ed. Husain Hátim al-Karkhi, Baghdad, 1958, in 
the poem entitled al-Majrashah. 

4 Marsh dwellers of the Ewphrates Delta, London, 1962, 76. 

5 Al-Bukhala’, ed. Taha al-Hajiri, Cairo, 1948, 144. 

° Mu‘jam al-alfaz al-Kuwattiyah, Baghdad, 1964, 56. 
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the word to be Persian, but it is current in the Trucial States and Oman where 
16 18 an ancient term.’ 

In al-Bahrain it is no “asb (disgrace or impugnment of honour) certainly, 
to be a fawwdsh, pearl-merchant and buyer-cum-financier—in fact he is 
accounted the most honourable (ashraf) of a respected group comprising the 
ghawwüs, i.e. anyone engaged in the pearling industry, a class to which the 
nawkhudhd, captain of a pearling outfit, belongs as well as the fisherman 
(saiyad samak). Of course, said the nawkhudha al-Shurüqi, if you happen to be 
of low origin (asl-ak dant) then you are of low origin, but fishing m no way 
demeans you, and it is no ‘ath to engage in fishing or to sell fish. On the other 
hand, there was and 1s no marriage between the tribes and people of other 
classes who practise the types of profession or craft detailed below. Even if 

- these persons should be extremely wealthy the tribesmen would not give them 
their daughters in marriage—this being the criterion of social standing in all 
parts of Arabia that I know. 

In al-Bahram 60 years ago, said al-Shurtiqi, it was an “asb to open a shop 
(dukkän), to be a tailor (derz), barber (muhasstin), carpenter (najjar, pl. najajir), 
butcher (jazür), to engage in agricultural work, or even to work in an office, 
to wear a coat or a sleeveless jacket 8 (sudairiyah) over the coat. Now (1963) 
all this has gone, he said. Nevertheless it is still ‘atb for an Arab in al-Bahrain, 
even if he be poor, to carry hens or eggs, or to sell them, though Arabs seem to 
eat them without repugnance.? The ‘Ajam, Persians, I was told, do deal in 
hens, eggs, and the like. This taboo is the legacy, in my view—based upon the 
literature of Arabic and upon field-work—of the sentiment of tribes-folk (not 
necessarily migrating Bedouin) that poultry and their products are unclean, 

.. perhaps only to be eaten by the kadar. 

When at variance, the Baisar group, and the bahahir (sing. bahhar), 1.e. 
sea-faring folk, take their cases for decision to a respected tribesman who acts 
as conciliator (muslth) between them. If unsuccessful in reaching an agreement 
they repair to the court (mahkamah), but as a court case costs money, whereas 
the mushh charges nothing, and since the court imposes a decision whereas the 
view of the muslth which they seek is accepted by consent of the two parties, 
it has a greater appeal to them as a means of settling disputes. In fact it is said 
that not only does the muglth receive no fee, but he has to produce a fuwälih, 
a tray (sinigah, also known as qudü‘), upon which are set fruits, sweets, and 
biscuits, and he entertains the parties to the dispute with coffee, so that to act 


? Bertram Thomas, Arabia Feltz, London, 1938, 12; al-Hamdani, Sifat jazfrat al-‘Arab, ed. 
D. H. Müller, Leiden, 1884-91, 52, and al-Iklil erstes Buch, ed. O. Löfgren, Uppsala, 1965, rr, 74, 
who describes them as the ancient inhabitanta of Raisüt (pl. al-Bayüsirah). In Alarms and 

1 excursions tn Arabia, London, 1931, 152, Thomas describes those in Oman aa half-caste and fair- 

skinned. Al-Jähiz, Rasa Wl, ed. ‘Abd al-Saläm Härün, Cairo, 1964, rr, 298, and Hayawan, ed. 
‘Abd al-Salam Hariin, Cairo, 1988-45, I, 311-12, mentions a type of poultry ' between al-Baidä” 
(white type) and al-Sindi’ known as Baisari. 

5 Al-Hanafi, op. cit., 216, says it is worn by the kandari or water-carrier. Shaikh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
spells it sidairi (with sin), pl. sidairiyah, from sidar/sadur ‘ chest '. 

* cf. my remarks on the Arab attitude to poultry in BSOAS, xxiv, 1, 1961, 144. 
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in this capacity costs him money. As al-Shurüqi said to me, ‘ We apportion 1° 
in inheritance (irth) cases, partnership in houses, and other types of case’. 
In the court at al-Babrain then newly formed, Belgrave 11 reports that in the 
very numerous cases of boundaries, fish-traps, and water rights the court used 
to appoint an arbitrator and each of the parties a representative. As the 
nawkhudha described it, the mahkamah selecta two men, the mudda two men, 
and the mudda'ä ‘alath two men to form a committee (lajnah) to resolve their 
dispute. These men are bahahtr and the bahähir in general are drawn from all 
classes in al-Bahrain. According to Belgrave, because of the kudos gamed as 
mediators, busy men used to be glad to give time to help the court, though this 
involved very often visits to distant fish-traps, but nowadays they are less 
willing to undertake such duties. 

The Shi'ah of al-Bahrain, called al-Bahärnah, form about half the popula- 
tion, and, as remarked, are regarded as a class inferior to the Arabs. It has 
been supposed, though proof is not yet forthcoming, that they are descended 
from converts from the original population of Christians (Aramaeans 1), Jews, 
and Majüs inhabiting the island and cultivated coastal provinces of eastern 
Arabia at the time of the Arab conquest. The Arabs of al-Bahrain are conscious 
of the distinct dialect of the Baharnah, and of such peculiarities in their names 
as the diminutive forms ‘Alwawh for ‘Ali, Khalfawh for Khalifah, ‘Abdawh 
and Hamdawh عبد وه حمدوه)‎ ils cos Le), etc. In the latter half of 
the seventh/thirteenth century Ibn al-Mujäwir # reports that the island (here 
called Uwal) contains 360 villages, all [mamî (1e. Shi 1) in madhhab except one, 
their diet being dates and fish. It may be significant that like the ancient Jews 
they have taboos regarding the eating of certain categories of fish. ‘ Anything 


which has not got scales is prohibited ' (kull sht mà fih safad 3 haram). So they : 


R 


do not eat crab (saraján), shark (jarjūr), the kim ( كم‎ chimm ?), resembling 


the kan‘ad, which is stupid and blind (baltd wa-a‘m4), or the octopus (khaththüq) 
which changes colour according to the colour of the ground (ytlawwan bi-lawn 
al-ard), but the khaththüq is used as bait (ttm) for fish. They do not eat 
turtles, known as sulhäfah and hamasah (pl. hamas), but they do appear to eat 
the rubiyan 4 or prawn. Confirming that the Shi‘ah will not touch shark's 
flesh, Lorimer 15 adds that it is eaten by the Arabs who consider it to have 
aphrodisiac properties—in fact Sunnis appear to eat all the above-mentioned 


10 Nagsim, v.n. gismah, 

11 op. cit., 33. 

12 Descriptio Arabiae meridionalis ... Tarih al-mustabsir, ed. O. Löfgren, Leiden, 1951-4, 
301. Cf. Ibn Majid, in G. Ferrand, Instructions nautiques, Paris, 1021-8, x, 69b, who says the 
population consists of Arab tribes (qaba’it min al-“Arab), and a number of merchante—perhaps 
by the latter the Bahärnah are intended. 

13 Safad is explained as fulüs ‘ scales’. 

14 Al-Jähiz, al-Hayawän, Cairo ed., r, 297, xv, 102, vr, 70, irbiyün (sing. ah). In Aden it is 
still called rübiyän (crawfish Panulirus gpp.). 

15 J. G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, 'Omün and central Arabia, Caloutta, 1908 and 
1915, 2308. Cf. Appendix E, ‘ Fisheries of the Persian Gulf’, for some notes on hadraha, 2316. 
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fish. Nobody in the Gulf, however, eats oysters.9 For the Baharnah the 
Christian is unclean (al-Nasrdni nts) and hence they break the coffee-cup 


Y from which a Christian has drunk, as Belgrave describes.’ 


While the Baharnah, in respect of these fish-taboos, appear to be following 
normal Shi'ah law, it is to be recalled that southern Iraq was the very cradle 
of Shi‘ism and that taboos local to the Gulf may have become incorporated into 
the sect’s legal system, though deriving ultimately from non-Muslim custom 
going back to a remote age. 

To the posterity of the Prophet the Shi‘ah give, theoretically at least, the 
khums yad in accordance with the Qur’anic verse (vot, 42), Wa-'lamü anna-ma 
ghansmtum min shavin fa-anna lillahy khumusa-hu wa-h 'Prasgh wa-li-dhi 
qurba wa 'l-yatàma . . . . Shuis (not in this case Bahrain Shi‘ah) inform me 


- that the ‘fifth’ would only be paid to those of the Prophet’s descendants 


! 


engaged in some religious office, and the ‘fifth’ which is subscribed by the 
members of the seot is used for general welfare purposes as required by 
the latter part of the Qur’anic verse, that which goes leah being meant for the 
poor, whereas al-qurba they interpret as the Prophet’s house.1® It may be for 
reason of this that the Shi‘ah Waqf Department in al-Bahrain holds a sizeable 
number of properties, including fish-traps. 
Fish-traps in al-Bahrain 

The long shallow shore waters of the Persian-Arabian Gulf, with sandy 
beaches extendmg distances of a mile or two under the sea before meeting deeper 
water, are specially suited for the catching of fish in permanent fish-traps 
(hadrah), or tidal weirs as they have been described, such as may be seen all the 
way from Iraq along the Arabian coast. At high tide these traps are largely 


^ submerged, but as the water recedes the fish are left stranded within their 


” 


fences. These fish-traps are not found, for example, on the South Arabian 
` coasts, from Perim to al-Masna'ah on the borders of Mahrah territory, to my 
certain knowledge, for there are few beaches there like those so general to the 
Gulf. Nor can I report having seen them during flights over the Yemenite 
coast. Possibly weather conditions also are unfavourable, for Val T. Hinds 1° 


16 Belgrave, op. cit., 47. 

17 jbid., 56. 

18 This Shl'ah tradition may have its roots in ancient Arabian practice. For the entitlement 
of the Haighimites to the khwma through their kinship with the Prophet, of. the traditions assembled 
by Abii ‘Ubsidah, Kitab al-amwaäl, Cairo, n.d., 832 f., and Qudamah b. Jafar in A. Ben Shemesh, 
Taxation in Islam, 11, Leiden, 1905, 51-2, unfortunately very incorrectly translated at this point. 
The methods by which the revenues of certain shrines of saints in the tribal districts of South 
Yemen are disposed of to-day seem to be closely analogous to the Shi'ah traditional view on the 
treatment of the khume. Cf. al-Wadqidi, al- Maghüzi (ed. Marsden Jones), OUP, 1966, 11, 693 f. 

For historical data on local Shi‘ah بع‎ useful source is the treatise of the well-known merchant 
and bookshop proprietor of al-Bahrain Muhammad ‘Ali Tajir, Kitab muntazam al-durrain ft 
a'yàn al-Qafif wa ’L Alsi’ wa ‘l-Bahrain, consisting of Sunni and Shi‘ah biographies, still in MS 
form. Cf. also ‘Ali b. Hasan al-Biladi al-Bahrani, Anwér al-badrain fi iarajim ‘ulama’ al-Qafif wa 
Alaa’ wa '] Bahrain, al-Najaf, 1960. 

19 Impressions of a fishing industry—Dubai—Trucial States—Arabian Gulf, report, July 1964, 
to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Federal Government of South Arabia. 
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has pointed out that they are rarely seen on the eastern section of the 
Trucial Coast, where the north-westerly winds build up high waves during the 
rough weather period. On the other hand they are to be found along the East - 
African coastal marine shelf near, for instance, Mombasa and Dar es Salaam. 
It may well be discovered that they were introduced there from Arabia which 
has so deeply imbued the coastal maritime and fishing peoples with its own 
culture that one finds practically all the parts of the African coasting dhow, 
and even some of the fish-names in Swahili are Arabian. The Swahili name for 
a fish-trap is, however, jarife (aa yı), pronounced in the Hadrami way, according 


to Hinds, a bottom set tangle-net, though the Hadrami jarif is not a fish-trap, 
but a drag-net with two arms, operated from the shore, but it might be said to 
resemble the fish-trap in shape quite closely. It is puzzling to find a Hadrami 
name given by Swahilis to a fish-trap which I postulate may have reached 
Africa from the Gulf, though of course East African Muslim communities show 
evidence of far deeper cultural influence from Hadramawt than from Oman. 

At a first glance the fish-trap (hadrah/hazrah) looks a simple enough affair, 
but one soon discovers that considerable expertise is required for siting and 
constructing it, and it must be concluded that these traps underwent a lengthy 
period of evolution before developing to their present shape. Hadrahs are 
subject to certain customary laws (only figuring incidentally here), they are 
heritable, can constitute a wagf property, and they are financed in their opera- 
tion by methods very similar to those of share-cropping in agriculture. 
Al-Hidd village | 

The village of al-Hidd lies on the south-east extremity of Muharraq island, 
the word hidd meaning a sand-spit. South of al-Hidd is the sweet water spring 
in the sea (kawkab, pl. kawaktb) 3° known as Umm al-Sawali. The spring or | 
springs are so called because there they wash out the sawdli (sing. sdlsyah, a 
landing-net with two sticks used as handles).2! There are other sea-springs 
around the coasts of al-Muharrag as is well known, such as Yizirat/Jazirat 
il-Sayih. A mile or so to the south of Umm al-Sawali is al-Qasagir.?? A gassar 
was described to me as a rock in the sea (sakhrah fi 'l-bahr) which at high tide 
looks like a castle. Ibn Majid 23 says of al-Bahrain, ‘The most astonishing 
thing in it is a place called al-Qasäsir. A man dives into the salt sea with a 
water-skin 24 and fills it with sweet water while he is submerged (gharqan) ’.*® 

10 Bahrain Trade Directory, 1383/1963, 114. 

*1 Jalal al-Hanafi, op. cit., 167 cites this word but in the sense of a net, as also in Qatar 
(Dr. T. M. Johnstone). Cf. I. Maclvor, ° Notes on sea-fishing in the Persian Gulf’, Admintsirative 
Report of the Persian Gulf Political Residency and Muscat Political Agency for 1880-1, 55, where 
it is described as a circular cast-net with lead weighte round the circumference. 

13 of, Ibn Majid, loc. cit., and George Rentz, ° Pearling in the Persian Gulf’, in W. J. Fischel 
(ed.), Semitic and Oriental studies : a volume presented to William Popper (University of California 
Publications in Semitic Philology, x1), Berkeley, 1951, 402. 

33 Joo. cit. 

24 According to the Bahrain Trade Directory, 114, the large water-skin in which the pearling 
dhows used to take water from these sea-springs was called farzih. 

35 C, de Landberg, Glossaire datinois, Leiden, 1920-42, ghargün ° noyé °. 
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The village appears to be largely concerned with the fishing industry, gear for 
which lies about the sea-front. Just north of al-Shuriiqi’s hadrah can be seen 

Y (plate 1) flat sanded rectangular platform on the sea-front with a low wall, 
where the fishermen sit outside in the evenings. It is called bardhah a word also 
in use for a town square in al-Hasa’.2* Al-Mubarraq, of which al-Hidd is a part, 
has somewhat of 8 reputation for turbulence, and it was so during the political 
riots of the early spring of 1965 after which I last visited the island, but I do 
not know if al-Hidd was specifically involved. 

The sea-front of al-Hidd faces due west, and the fish-traps run in a general 
westerly direction from the shore. They lie within al-bafin," the side of 
al-Muharraq sheltered from the Shima wind, not al-zahr/zahar, the side exposed 
to the full Shimal gale which Dickson 28 describes as a north-west wind. The 

~ _ term al-zahar was explained to me as madrab al-mawj, madrab al-rih, the place 

" where the wind and waves strike. Of course the Shemal/Shamal blowing over 
al-Muharraq would, to judge from plate r, blow into the long arm of 
the hadrahs. 

From the sand-spit known as al-Hidd, then, the beach running down from 
the village is al-barr, turning into a flat sandy area which at low tide (thabur) 9 
is uncovered, but at high tide (saj1— sagt) is under water. Upon this latter 
part of the beach, known as al-bath, grows both mash'ūrah 3° seaweed, and 
chinn/kinn which is a seaweed rather like a light green wool. The fish feed on 
the chinn which is collected also for use as bait. The long stringy mash ürah is 
employed as bait for the shark (jarjur). 


The hadrah of ‘Abdullah b. Khamis al-Shurüqs at al-Hidd 

The siting of the hadrah and its shape are determined by the nature of the 
terrain. Al-Shurüqis hadrah (fig. 1), called Ibzür, may be described as open 
to the north and bounded on the east by the shore of al-Hidd. The whole is 
constructed of palm-artds from the palm plantations of al-Bahrain, the only 
suitable material locally available. The long arm (al-madd, pl. mudüd) extends 
up to the land (al-barr), running roughly from east to west. The other short 


36 F. 8. Vidal, The oasis of al-Hasa, Dhahran (?), 1955, 215. In Hadramawt baráh means a 
breeze, and at al-Shihr a msbrak is a space upon which pebbles have been laid, used for drying fish. 

*7 Batin or bajn and zakr are widely used in the Persian Gulf and Arabian coasts in general 
in this sense, as may be perceived by a study of such authors on navigation as Ibn Majid and 
‘Ts& al-Qutàmi, Dalil al-multàr fy ‘ilm al-bihdr, third ed., Kuwait, 1383/1964, passim. I have 
noted also that bajn al-shird' is the inside of a sail which the wind is filling, and the outside is 
the zahr. 

39 H. R. P. Dickson, The Arab of the desert, London, 1949, 248. 

e 39 One says, al-babr thabir ° the tide is receding '. The verb is fhabara. Cf. al-Qutämi, op. cit., 
* 247; al-Hanafi, op. cit., 68. Vidal, op. cit., 216, gives thabr as a gathering canal in irrigation at 
al-Hash’. 

30 Mash'ürah is a seaweed growing in long strands which contains at best only a few fish. 
Sometimes the lazzaq fish is found in it. The lazzág was described as like the kan'ad (sir/seer fish, 
Oybium gultatum) but with a head like the heel of a shoe which sticks to the deok— presumably 
a sort of sucker ? 
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AL~ BATH SEA 
Fa. 1. Plan of Ibzür fish-trap. 
A. The dotted line indicates the movement of the fish feeding upon the seaweed of the flat 
gea-bed uncovered at low tide. Water and wind (al-Aawd) bring them to the madd arm. 


There is dust on the water because of the wind. The madd arm canses them to change 
direction, and as the tide ebbs they are diverted by stages from one point to another, until, 
perforce (bi 'Ljabar) they enter the final sirr chamber, the opening into which is very narrow. 
B. Profile of the shore to show the parts known as al-barr and al-bath. 


x 
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(qasir) arm called al-mut‘vm runs approximately north to south. These arms 
are linked by another fence enclosing a space called al-haniyah ‘the curved 
area’, and the parts of the arms madd and muj'im forming the top of the 
hansyah section on the east side are known as wal (pl. awlayä), distinguished 
in the case of this particular hadrah by the specific epithets al-safili ‘ the 
southern and alîk ‘ the northern ’.' There appears to be a sort of join of 
the madd arm and the fence of the haniyah known as fachchah (fakkah ° jaw ? 1). 
The fence enclosing the hantyah area was named to me as asrär awwal, and the 
actual chamber within which the fish are trapped is al-sirr. On the outside 
the sirr is held in position and strengthened by guy-ropes (khaiyah, pl. khatyi) 
attached to pegs (Adltsh, pl. hawälish) stuck in the flat ground of the area al-bath. 
On the inside ropes run from one side to the other of the strr as shown in fig. 1, 


. known. as suwar (pl. suwärah) * al-hadrah, a term also used for the beams 


running from side to side of a dhow and bearing the deck. Upon one of these 
is hung the gear (maîn), i.e. the fish-gaff and the basket in which the fish are 
collected. The fish are taken out of the sirr by hand, with the sahyah ® a kind 
of landing-net rather like a large string shopping bag with two wooden spars at 
the top. It is used in the manner of a scoop, the top being drawn together but 
not very closely. The fish are then taken out of the saliyah and placed in a Jtrab, 
a bag made of palm-leaf (hüs). These bags are carried away on a pole borne 
over the shoulders. 

The height of the fence of the Ibzür hadrah is about 9 feet, and the jarids 
are linked together by & horizontal tie near the top also made of jartds and 
known as shtdad, those below it, four in all, being made of rope (habl). The two 
drawings (figs. 2 and 3) illustrate a sort of ornamental tuft of coir (qumbär) at 


. the top of the poles of the point of the hadrah, which I had not specially noted 


myself, known as the kal (pl. of kidhh) and so called because they are thought 
to resemble the Bahraini girl’s fringe of hair over her forehead (fig. 4). 
places where there is rock near the surface of the ground of the fish-trap so 
that jarids cannot be fixed simply by planting them firmly in the sand, the arms 
have sometimes to be built of rock instead. 


Construction of the hadrah 
The hadrah (pl. hudtür) or hazrah *4 as, according to the canons of Classical 
Arabic, it would be more correctly spelled, is to be connected with such purely 


31 of. my Portuguese off the South Arabian coast, Oxford, 1963, 195 passim. In al-Bahrain one 
says, Fulän ‘ali ‘anna ° Bo-and-so is north of us’ and Nas ‘alaw (yi'alit) ‘ People who have gone 
northwards’. To go southwards is dabbar, and the south is al-säfil. 

ss T. M. Johnstone and J. Muir, ' Some nautical terms in the Kuwaiti dialect of Arabic’, 


° BSOAS, xxvn, 2, 1904, spell this with sin, but cite Lorimer’s spelling with säd. For al-Bahrain 
. my own observation was probably checked with al-Shurüqï at the time, but I have noted from 


south-west Arabia that the distinction between these two letters is often unolear. One says of a 
ship, ststcar al-mahmal, The word mabmal itself in the sense of a vessel, aa was linked by my 
ا‎ E als p فى‎ “ell, | e v pos "LAS 
z cf, p. 490. 
34 T. M. Johnstone has recorded a plural Aşûr for al-Bahrain. Cf. al-HanafI, op. cit., 86. 
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[By courtesy of Shaikh ‘Abd al-' Aziz Al Khalifah 
Era. 2. Sketch of fish-trap. 
1. The kadtl (sing. kidlih/kidlah) like a girl's fringe; of. fig. 4. 
2. Strr/sir. 
8. Sirr/sir awwal, the opening. 
4,5. Haniyah (pl. handyd) curved arm. 
6. Magran, the corner of the handya. 
7. Madd arm, longer than shown in sketch. 
8. Muf'im/mait'im arm, about half the length of the madd. 
9. Khiyih/khaiyah (pl. khaiyi), guy-ropes. 
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Fra. 3. Sketch of Sitrah type of flsh-trap showing the kadil and the cable known as mijdab/ 
mijdhab used to anchor the madd arm. 
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[By courtesy of Shaikh ‘Abd al- Aziz Al Khalifah 
Fra. 4. Babraini girl of Sitrah with a fringe (kidlih). 


agricultural terms as hilar, a fence of palm-sa‘f and jarid, tahdir being the 
action of constructing such a fence, which I noted from documents in the 
Shi‘ah Waqf Department. 

Hadrahs are constructed by experte—the banna’ al-hadrah, or fish-trap 
builder. There is a sort of foreman (ustädh) of the builders who receives a 
` wage of 25 rupees (1963) at each water (kull mäyah), i.e. every low tide that he 
works, at which time alone can he carry on the construction of the trap, the 
site being left exposed. The rest of the trap builders receive 12 rupees a time. 
The various parts of the hadrah are built according to careful measurement, 
the banna’s building according to a measure (yibni bt 'l-miqyás). The materials 
employed are palm-sticks (jarid al-nakhsl) stripped of their leaf (saf), and rope 
(kabl) of coir, coco-nut fibre (gumbar) or the fibre (Bf) of the date-palm. Each 
year the Aadrah must be re-made because barnacles (al-naw) grow on the jarids 
and they become black—which frightens the fish so that they are scared 
(yttwahhash). Al-Shuriiqi’s trap is reconstructed each autumn, the work taking 
about three days. It is, of course, the man who rents the hadrah who bears 
the expense of reconstructing it. The trap builder also receives ruytig (i.e. fatür), 
breakfast, or ghadä, lunch, or perhaps both. Provision of a meal as part of a 
' labourer’s wages is also general custom in south-west Arabia. 

In al-Basrah the hadrah/hazrah, there known as gat'ah/qaj'ah or maslàn, 
is made of jarids and marsh-reed (qasab) which grows to a great size. In former 


*5 Agricultural terms peculiar to the island ocour in Qantin miyäh al-nakhil, al-Bahrain, 1379/ 
1960, which I am examining. 
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times the Kuwait hadrahs were made of Iraqi reed or cane (qasab) ?9 but now 
wire is used for them, just as it is used for fish-pots in many parts of the Gulf. 
Names for the traps differ from place to place (al-asdmi alladhin ‘inda-hum — 
ghair shakl). 

The pattern of the fish-traps shows considerable variation depending on the 
nature of the terrain, the currents, eto., but the basic features of their con- 
struction appear to be the same. The Sitrah type (figs. 3 and 5) does not contain 


9 
م‎ 
$ 
rye 
% Š 
T So 
As 9 
Ly 
M 
FUDAH b? 
TIRBAS 
`x 
AL-SIRR 


Fra. 5. Plan of fish-trap at Sitrah. 


Additional technical terms are : 

(1) the füdah, the area enclosed by the madd and muf'im/mif'im arms ; 

(2) tirbäs/firbäs (tardbis/tarábis), the turned-in parte of the hanayd between which lies the 
eirr/eir awwal. 

the vestibules known as handyd, because the current is very strong there, but 

only the sirr and the two madds. The Kuwait Museum displays a diagram or 

model of a type of hazrah which I believe is also to be found in al-Bahrain 

though I do not remember actually seeing it there. A long arm (al-yad) from 

the shore leads into the actual trap (fig. 7), but there is an entrance on each 

side of the yad to the enclosed antechamber (hawsh) to the strr where the fish 

will be left stranded at low tide. The enclosing palisade of the trap is called 

al-minshab 57 (vocalization uncertain) A plan of this type sketched in al- 

Bahrain is shown in fig. 6. | 


** Al-Hanafi, op. oit., 97. Qutämi, op. oit., 235, gives a photograph of the Kuwait form of 


37 of. al-Hanaff, op. oit., 365. 
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Fie. 6. Another pattern of hadrah. 
Fra. 7. A Kuwait type of hadrah. The minghab is the enclosing palisade of al-hawsh. 


This pattern is remarkably similar in appearance to the Malay kelong or 
off-shore palisade fish-traps at Singapore, though the Persian Gulf traps seem 
to be sited on tidal beaches only so far as I am aware. The Malay penajur 
corresponding to the Arabic yad 'runs at an angle to the current carefully 
determined by the pawang or kelong specialist '.39 The chief difference between 
the two is that of materials, long poles being available in Malaya, so that the 
traps can be aited in much deeper water. 


` Deeds relating to the fish-trap Ibzir at al-Hidd 

“Abdullah al-Shurtiqi, in answer to my inquiry about property deeds relating 
to his hadrah, Ibzür, brought me the documents to copy, in their little rusty 
iron cylinder in which they were kept for safety. The hudür, he said, are 
amlak, possessions, property. For Kuwait, Jalal al-Hanafi*®® states, ‘ The 
fishermen owners of the huzür have places off the coasts of al-Kuwait special to 
them, considered as their property (milk) in conformity with official deeds and 
documents. No person can put up a hagrah except on the coast which is owned 
by him’. Before accepting this statement as it stands I should like to see the 
documents of which he speaks, for I suspect the matter of ownership may be 
far less simple than he says. 

The first of the deeds that follow is a plain declaration of ownership, the 
second a transfer from female heritors to a single male heritor, the third and 
most interesting, establishes the rights of the fish-trap owner to the unimpeded 
access of the fish to his trap. It would be possible to arrive at a code of custo- 
mary law governing the operation of the traps by collecting such documents, 


38 Straits Times Annual (Singapore), 1966, 82-4, illus. 
39 op. cit., 97. 
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but in all probability there are persons in the seaboard community regarded as 
experts, retaining in their memory the cases which form the necessary 
precedents. à 

The original spellings and grammar have been retained in all three docu- 
ments, but the vocalization has been added. 


Document 1 


يسم الله الرمن e»!‏ بسم الله وحده ولصلاة والسلام علا من لا نبى 


bac site ال ا‎ A EA odu 
تتبعات” لاحد» وانا‎ ele ات العبد الله ولدى وعيال سيف ولدى» ولا‎ 
من ای من سنة بن مذ كور‎ Y Ul من جڌی»‎ und PA مسار‎ 
ee ee 0 امع‎ Clee cee 250007 
بذالك عبد الحى ؛ وشبد بذالك على بن طوق» وشهد بذالك‎ dés » الرحيم‎ 
kde إن ما‎ dë بن‎ OX بن محمد بن فضالةء وشهد بذالك‎ da 


de شاهد» ولله على ما نقول وکیل »› والفقير‎ p “ally لاحد.‎ gu 
بن عبد الله‎ 
شاهد‎ la LJ مطوع‎ 


على منطوق” Seal-impression 43; Ji‏ 
سنه ۱۲۷۴۳ 


‘In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. In the name of God 
alone, with. blessings and peace upon him after whom there is no prophet. 


Herewith I, being Umbärak b. Saif b. Fadälah, declare that the fish-trap 
(hadrah) called Ibzür belongs to ‘Abdullah my son, and to the children of my 
son Saif, they not being subject to any (rights) pertaining to any other person. 
My mother obtained it by inheritance from my grandfather, and I have 
inherited it from my mother, from the year of Bin Madhkir, the year of Nassür. 


40 Umbérak as elsewhere in Arabia is a popular form of Mubarak. 

* A derivation suggested for Ibzir is from zûr, i.e. quwwah, as in akhadh-ah bi 'Lzür ‘he 
took it by force’. The name seems to me non-Arabio but I can see no ready derivation from 
Persian. 

42 Explained as Class. Ar. tatabbu'at, i.e. má hawlah haqq ‘inda-hum, and, má had yitba'-hum 
bi `Lhaqq aw mu'áradah. One says, Al-bülis tatabba‘ al-qagiyah. 

#2 Mistürithah, i.e. hassalat bi Lirih. Literally the text runs, ‘and I, my mother inherited it’. 

44 Names like Khalaf and Khalfin mean ‘Awad (a name very common in south-west Arabia). 
Thani means Monday, and other names for days of the week used as proper names are Lihdán, 
Sunday, Rabï'ah, Wednesday, Khamis, Thursday, Jum'ah, Friday, Sabi, Saturday. Month- 
names used as proper names are Ramadan, Rajab, Sha‘ban, ‘Aghiir, and Safar, though of course - 
the last-named month is unlucky. In al-Bahrain they consider Wednesday unlucky (yitashá'amün 
bi-yawm al-Arbi'a), but they say, Al-Rubi‘ ls 'Ldawa ‘ Wednesday is medicine day’. On it 
they take such medicines as sand Makki, also known as ‘tshriq/‘tghrsj. 

45 For Walläh, the alif omitted as in wal salah, supra. 

46 Manjüq, explained as ' contents’. 
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The shaikh ‘Uthman b. Jami‘ bears testimony to this, as do Muhammad b. 
7 ‘Abd al-Rahim, ‘Abd al-Haiy, ‘Ali b. Tawq, Arhamah b. Muhammad b. Fadälah, 
and Khalaf b. Thani, namely that it is not subject to (rights) belonging to any 
other person. 
God is the best witness, and God is testimony to what we say, and the 
Jaqu ‘Ali b. “Abdullah the mufawwa‘ of the Silatah is witness to what is stated 
in the document, Year 1273 (1856-7). 


Document 2 e>! ol الله‎ e 
لتحرير هذه الورقة هو انه قد حضر الرجل المكرم راشد بن عمرو‎ Coll 
c de ورضيعة”* وسبيكة بنت عمرو الفضاله » وشبدا شهادة ثابتة لله‎ Ja ai 

Ke مزه بنت سيف حضرا فى حال‎ eles مريم بنت مبارك‎ Let ol 
من الحضرة‎ ler cde ltl صميحاً شرعيا»‎ Le ورشادتهاء وباعا‎ 
الحضرة الكاينة فى‎ ¿el فاطمة بنت مبارك»‎ MOLL الموروثة من أمهما‎ 
بثمن معلوم القدر‎ Coa Fal الح فى ارض* المسمنات بالبتطين» اسمها‎ 
Cena وذالك خمسة توامين — على اخيهما مبارك بن سيف» والمشترى اشترى‎ 
بالتمام والكمال. فصارت الحضرة المحدودة المذ كورة‎ esa ومسلّم الثمن المذكور‎ 
بن سيف المذكور يتصرف فيها كسائر املاكه. جرا الاستشباد‎ AU كلها ملكا‎ 

الشرعى الثالث ى غرة ذى القعدة الحرام AVAA Z‏ 

| نعم صحيح راشد بن عمرو الفضاله 

` Seal-impression cpl راشد بن عمرو بن سلطان الوائق‎ 
° In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 


The occasion for recording this document in writing is that the honourable 
gentleman, Rashid b. ‘Amr al-Fadälah appeared with (his) sister Sabikah 
bint ‘Amr al-Fadälah, and the two (of them) bore true witness to God Exalted, 
that their mother, Miryam bint Mubärak, and their maternal aunt, Mawzah 5° 


47 My notes suggest that the correct reading here is wa-ragi' atu-Au ‘and his sister”. One says, 
Fulänah dhi raft at ‘ So-and-80 is my sister’. Shaikh “Abd al-‘Aziz informs me that a foster- 
sister is $kAii man al-rida". 

** Sic, incorrectly, for al-ard. The të’ of musammdt is incorrect, here and previously, for 
ta’ : 
19 Though these documents were checked over with al-Shuriigi with care, I am inclined to 
think that one should read ‘ Miryam bint Saif’. This would make the situation simple, but if it 
is correct to take the names as they stand, the only solution could be that FAtimah bint Mubarak 
married twice, firatly Saif by whom she had Mawzah, and later Mubarak by whom she had 
Miryam. This, however, seems to me a far less likely explanation than a simple error in 
transcription of the names. 

60 This lady is called ‘ Banana’ because the banana is nice! Perhaps it might also be a refer- 
ence to the colour of her skin though I made no inquiries on this point. In other parts of Arabia 
I have come across Mawzah as a slave-name. In al-Bahrain it was seid that one calls a slave a 
nice name for tabarruk, but this is common practice in general. 
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bint Saif appeared, sound of health and adult, and sold by valid legal (shar) 
sale, with assent and acceptance, their share of the fish-trap inherited from their 
mother, Fatimah bint Mubärak by name; I mean the fish-trap at al-Hidd, on * 
(the) ground known as al-Batin,®! which is called Ibzür, for a price of a fixed 
amount, namely five témdns, to their brother Mubarak b. Saif. The purchaser 
has bought it from them, delivering the aforesaid price into their hands, entire 
and complete. The aforesaid demarcated fish-trap has become in its entirety 
property possessed by Mubarak b. Saif the afore-mentioned, to dispose of it as 
the rest of his properties. 

The legal attestation (to the above) took place on the third (day) of the 
opening of Dhu 'L-Qa dah al-Haram of the year 1288 (14 January 1872). 

Yes 5*—signature of Rashid b. “Amr al-Fadalah 
(seal). 

Rashid b. ‘Amr b. Sultan, trusting in the Merciful.’ 


Document 3 5 V 
oda لد ئ فاد کر ق‎ Cu بسم الله الرحمن الرحيم‎ 
الورقه وانا عيسى‎ 
Seal-impression do que 


iL ا حضرة الى فى محر‎ sos bydei 
SOUL, caide شيخنا الشبخ عيسى بن على آل‎ Cha من القبلله من المكرّم‎ 
مبارك‎ SS ¿lZ مجرى‎ des لحضرة مبارك بن فضألة»‎ tel 
المذ كور ضررها حضرته. فتوسط بين المكرم السيد عبد الله بن ابراهيم بالصلح»‎ 
وطلب من المذ كور إعدامها. فاعطاه ذلك وسمحت نفسه بتركها على ان يسلم‎ 
"كما كانت ارضا قبل ذلك» ولا يبنيها هو ولا‎ GES عليباء‎ dil له مبارك ما‎ 


“8. - 0, 


غيره حى لا يخفى.” 
حرر ی ٠١‏ ربيع سنة ۱۳۳۹ = عبد الله جرى Bat‏ 
يشهد على مأ حرر محمد يلييل عبد اللطيف 
بن بيات Thumb-print‏ بن محمود 
Seal-impression‏ 
de‏ على ما حرر يشبد على هذه 
جمد بن مود خليفه بن حبتور 
Seal-impression Seal-impression‏ 


81 A].Batin, cf. p. 491, n. 27, the sheltered side of al-Hidd. 

53 This seems to be a stereotyped formula in documents, as Na‘am wa-ana fulän b. fulán. 
53 Explained as allaghi awjaba 'I-bitábah. 

*4 Explained as al-hagigah. 

55 So pronounced by al-Shuriiqi. 

56 The last sentence seems to be in saj‘. 
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Le‏ الدراهم التى سلمها مبارك 
لعبد الله يلييل ست ماية ربيه ونسعين ربيه 
‘In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful.‏ 


That to which reference is made 
in this document is confirmed by 
me, I being ‘Îsä (seal) b. ‘Ali 
Al Khalifah. 


The reason for it is that when ‘Abdullah b. Yilaiyil introduced the fish-trap 
(sited) in the seaboard of al-Hidd to the west (side), (with the authority of ?) 
our Shaikh, the honourable and revered Shaikh ‘Isa b. ‘Ali Al Khalifah57 the 
matter being that it lies alongside the fish-trap belonging to Mubarak b. Fadalah, 
and in the course of the sea-tide (to and from) it—the said Mubarak preferred 
a plaint of the detriment it causes his own fish-trap. 

The honourable Saiyid, ‘Abdullah b. Ibrahim mediated between them to 
(arrange) a settlement, and required the aforesaid (‘Abdullah b. Yilaiyil) to 
remove it. So he conceded that to him, and assented to abandoning it on 
condition that Mubarak pay him what he had expended upon it. It (the fish- 
trap site) should then remain as it had been, (open) ground, before that, neither 
he nor anyone else to build (upon) it, so that (the decision) 58 should not be 
concealed (from people). 

Recorded in writing on 15 Rabi' (I?) 1339 (November-December 1920). 

Muhammad b. Biyat bears testimony to what has been recorded. 

Signature of ‘Abdullah Yilaiyil (thumb-print) 

This was effected in the presence of ‘Abd al-Latif b. Mahmiid (seal). 

Muhammad b. Mahmiid bears testimony to what has been recorded (seal). 

Khalifah b. Habtiir bears testimony to this (seal). 

The total sum of money which Mubarak paid ‘Abdullah b. Yilaiyil was 
690 rupees.’ 


Commentary 

Nassür, said al-Shurüqf, is the diminutive of Nasr, and this Nasr b. Madhkür 
was the hakim al-Bahrasn, a sort of governor on behalf of the Shah (wal: min 
gtbal al-Shah). G. Rentz and W. E. Mulligan, in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
second edition, s.v. ‘ al-Bahrayn ’, say of the Persians that their ' instruments 
of policy were often chiefs of the Huwala 59 or other Arabs settled on the 


5" Shaikh ‘Ish b. ‘All retired in 1923, but lived till 1932 (Belgrave, op. cit., 10 and 76). 

58 The Arabic was explained to mean—#o that the kaldm ‘decision’ should not be con- 
cealed—but the phrase is obscure. : 

55 Arabic J'y, pl. «J à. (so ‘Abd al-‘Aziz), but in al-Hanafl, op. oit., 402, ‘j'a. It is 
supposedly connected with the root A w 1, linked with the idea that they are immigrant Arabs. 
For these events of., inter alia, Gholam-Reza Tadjbakhche, La question des Îles Bahrein, Paris, 
1960, 43. 
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Persian coast such as Djabbara of Tahiri and Nasir and Nasr Al Madhkür of 
Büshahr in the 12th/18th century’. Nasr Al Madhkür was expelled from 
al-Bahrain by the Al Khalifah in 1197/1783; the expression ‘the year of 
Nassiir’ probably refers to that date. So probably the Fadalah family came 
into possession of the fish-trap with the conquest of the island by the Al 
Khalifah, supposing always that they did not already hold it at that time. 

The second document shows how the shares inherited under Islamic law, 
by the women in the family, were sold back to their brother. 

The third document has to be related to plate 1, of al-Hidd village on al- 
Muharraq island where, as marked, are sited three traps in succession, running 
from east to west, called respectively Ibzür, al-Wusta ‘the Middle (trap) ’, 
and al-Bahriyah ' the Sea (trap)'. From the position of the traps it can be 
seen how the tide runs. Coming up from the south, the tide turns eastwards 
then southwards to meet the long arm (al-madd) of the three traps probably, 
as it recedes. It will be noticed that the madd of the trap called al-Bahriyah is 
only about one-third the length of that of Ibzür. The tide slipping off the 
shallow sea-bed at the southern extremity of al-Hidd is strained through fish- 
traps sited in a different direction from those to the north, and presumably 
rushes into the deeper channel scoured round the south of the peninsula, to 
the traps facing a direction diametrically opposite from Ibzür. 

Now when al-Shuriigi was about 10 years old, another hadrah was set 
facing the northern approach to his family’s fish-trap. This gave rise to a 
quarrel between the two parties, and ‘Abdullah b. Ibrahim, of a local family of 
al-Muharraq Saiyids, made peace between them (aslah baina-hum). 

The builder of the new hadrah, ‘Abdullah b. Yilaiyil (Julaiyil) was by origin 
an Omani who had become a nawkhudhd, and, having made some money, he 
wished to build a hadrah, presumably in order to invest it. About a third of 
the inhabitants of al-Hidd are of Omani descent, but ‘Abdullah b. Yilaiyil had 
emigrated there from Oman, and was therefore, relatively a new-comer. 
Probably he purchased from the Al Khalifah Shuyükh—in the document the 
ruler Shaikh ‘Isa b. ‘Ali—a licence (gëzah) to set up the hadrah, or the Shaikh 
could make a gift of land for this purpose. In the case at issue there was clearly 
detriment (darar) to the very much older hadrah already there, so the matter 
was settled by mediation and the new agreement endorsed by Shaikh ‘Isa 
himself. The compensation paid to ‘Abdullah b. Yilaiyil, about £52, seems 
quite a considerable sum for that time. 

In document 3 the signatories include the qads ‘Abd al-Latif Mahmüd and 
Ibn Habtür, merely an ordinary man, a tribesman (wdhtd ‘adi, qabils) —I have 
no information on the other witnesses. The witnesses to document 1 are all 
Arabs, the Bani Tawq being a tribe or section of the Fadalah. The religious 
element, however, is represented in the mufawwa‘ (plur. mata") 6° who is the 

60 Al-Hanafi, op. cit., 353 discusses the mutawnoa' who is a teacher of boys in a Qur'an school 
also. Mufawwa‘ is further the name of a kind of fish. Al-Hanafi refers to Mutawwha' al-‘Am&'ir, 


the latter a Bedouin tribe. In al-Bahrain one says limjawwa' (pl. tl-mifaw'th) according to 
Shaikh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. 
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mûm al-masjtd ; some tribes even have a special mujawwa' to themselves. 


- The resentment (though coupled with acceptance) of the professional men of 


religion which one finds everywhere is expressed in popular lore by the following 
phrase which must be a sneer at religious hypocrisy, | الهو‎ MX PIT ab le 


Jesu “I do not think the catamite ©‏ النار إلا لمطوع pub‏ ف قعرها 


would enter Hell but the mufawwa‘ falls into its very depths’. 

Al-Shurüqi sald al-Silatah should properly be spelled with sad, not sin, the 
singular being Sulaiti/Silaiti. A Silami, he said, is a person able to set bones 
who practises popular medicine. These people would be mutasallitin ‘ala 'l- iq 
‘ able to deal with the ‘tig’. He described the ‘ag ** as a sort of illness preventing 
one from work. The Bani Murrah 9? are skilled in this, and amongst the 
Murrah one finds the Bani ‘Arraf, mostly in the south of Sa‘tidi Arabia. The 
verse of ‘Urwah b. Hizàm 54 in which he speaks of repairing to the “Arraf 
(skilled healer) of al-Vamämah and the ‘Arraf of Hajr for the cure of a disease is 
celebrated. The Murrah used to neglect the observance of the ‘iddah in a woman 
divorced or widowed, and she would marry the next day. This not infrequently 


` raised doubts as to a child's paternity—in such case the child would be taken 


to the Bani “Arraf who are able to distinguish who the true father would be.$5 
Al-Shurüqi added that they and perhaps others also could tell to which tribe 
a man belongs by scrutiny of his features. I believe this would also be possible 
in south-west Arabia. 

The owners of the hadrah, then, do not possess the ground lying outside the 
limits of the hadrah, and over which the fish must pass at high tide in order to 
enter the hadrah. They possess only the actual part of the sea-floor upon which 
the fish-trap itself stands. This muddy, sandy area extending up to the sea- 
shore is known as satwah, satt meaning sea-mud. The hadrahs are built upon 
the sazwat al-bilad, i.e. the piece of land (bug‘ah) belonging to the village. The 
owner of the fish-trap has the right to stop anyone using the satwah in any way 
which might cause detriment to the functioning of the hadrah as a trap for fish. 
The owner can even sell the land upon which his hadrah stands, but the parcel 
of land or rather sea-bed sold may only be used for siting a fish-trap. The 
hadrah owner cannot, for instance, fill the land upon which the hadrah stands 
with rubble and the like so that it can be utilized as a building site—which 
many owners nowadays would like to do. Nowadays anyway, this satwah land 
is considered as belonging to the Government (Hukümah), and, of course, with 


51 of. Banat al-hatoä ‘ prostitutes’ (zäniyah). Wald al-hawa is the corresponding term for 
the male. 

3 This is not a word which figures in Lane’s Lexicon, but the sense can be derived from a 
classical root. 

% The Murrah are also encountered north of Hadramawt, but see ‘Umar Rid& Kahhalah, 
Mu'jam Qaba’il al-‘Arab, Damascus, 1949. 

*4 Quoted by ‘Abd al-Salàm Harin in al-J&hiz, Hayawan, 1, 63. Of. Mas'üdi, Muruj al-dhahab, 
Paris, 1861-77, zu, 352. Ibn Sa'd, Tabagat, ed. F. Schwally, Leiden, 1905-9, 1, 1, 98, refers to the 
‘arraf of Hudbail who was shown children. 

$5 This would be the function of the ancient Arabian qa’ sf. 
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the exploitation of the off-shore oil, the rulers of all Arab states in the Gulf 
naturally claim as much of the sea-bed as they can, but it might be that before 
the sea-bed had any value to persons other than the villagers, custom probably 
regarded the sea areas in their immediate vicinity as belonging to them ; this 
is to be investigated. It may be observed, however, that at Abu Dhabi the 
fishing grounds are rented by groups, and they pay an ‘anticipated gift’ 
(shuftyah/shsftyah) to the Shaikh—‘ushtir, the Shaikh resolving all their quarrels 
about the fishing grounds. 

There are, however, boundaries of protection to the fish-trap (hudud 
himäyah ls ’l-hadrah), and as will be seen below one defines the actual area of 
the hadrah itself by such formulas as hudud hadrat-ah min al-barr tla ' the 
boundaries of his fish-trap are from the shore to...’. While the principle is 
that any new hadrah must not in any way cut off the movement of the fish to 
an already existing trap, it appears that there are no fixed distances round the 
existing hadrah regarded as appertaining to it, for all depends upon the location 
of the hadrah—which from plate I can be seen to be entirely dependent on the 
terrain and flow of the tide. This is quite different from the hartm al-bir which 
is reckoned by some legal authorities as a fixed area extending to as much as 
500 dhira‘ (about 250 yards) on all sides of a well. 

On the west of al-Bahrain the mouth of the hadrah always faces the south. 
I noticed from the air that some of the traps on this side seem to be right at 
the end of the shallow marine shelf around al-Bahrain, next to deep water. 
In fact, they say, some hadrahs have to be approached by boat. 

‘Poaching fish in the area of a fish-trap is regarded as a serious offence ’ 
according to James Belgrave.®’ This applies both to stealing the fish from 
inside the trap and preventing the fish from access to it. An offender is treated 


as an ordinary thief. 


A deed of sale 

In a deed of sale for a hadrah called Kuraikarah, sited on the flat bed of the 
sea area pertaining to al-Hürah village of al-Manamah island, its limits are 
defined as, ° Bounded on the north by the hazrah of al-Qiraintyah the property 
of Muhammad b. “Amr, on the east by the hazrah of ‘Ali al-Dükhi, on the south 
by the hazrah of Umm Sirwal, and on the west by the hazrah of the (stone) 
breakwater of the beach ’. 


oN), oe اللورة‎ A الحو المسياة. $$ لكاي يسطوة‎ 
ومن الشرق‎ caue القرينية ملك محمد بن‎ š b= من الشال‎ bE! حدودها:‎ 
A LS والح ومن الغرب -حظرة‎ a n حظرة‎ phl وخی › ومن‎ A de حظرة‎ 
56 These, of course, are distinct from the safwah of a village. In al-Bahrain a fishing-ground 
is mahdag, pronounced mhadag (pl. mahädiq), hadag being the act of fishing. Fishing-grounds are 
called agwd (sing. qu‘) if they are coral reefs or stony rocky areas (‘irghan (pl. ‘arigh)) ; al-Qutämi 
speaks of qü'ah, the hard rook sea-floor. T. M. Johnstone has also given me mismagha/mismakah 


‘a fishing-ground for simagh ’. 
¢" James Belgrave, Welcome to Bahrain, Stourbridge, 1957, 67. 
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The topographic terms are instructive. Kuratkarah is a hair (pl. at) 8 


^ À bahr, explained to me as rocky ground under the sea, a pearl-bed. The 


y 


احم 


qasd, in this case running parallel to the shore (fig. 8), I have rendered as 





Fra. 8. ‘Stone qaid running parallel to the shore. 
Fira. 9. a. Qaid al-barr to or towards the land. 
b. Qaid al-bahr running towards the deep sea (al-ghazir/ghizir). 

° breakwater ’—it is a term used in Hadramawt also in irrigation systems, 
perhaps for a dike to prevent flood-water eroding an earth bank. Qaid was 
explained as nabäwah, which latter is a rabwah bastiah min ahjär sighar, a 
simple eminence (in the sea) of small stones—a hidd is the corresponding thing 
of sand. Shaikh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz draws a distinction between gaid al-barr (fig. 9) 
which runs from 8 piece of land towards another piece of land, whereas qasd 
al-bahr/qtd sl-bahar (fig. 9), stretches out from the land in the direction of the 
deep sea (al-ghazsr). Qatd al-qassdr is an arm or breakwater, extending from 
the shore to 8 rock in the sea. A bult/bilt (pl. bulüt) is an artificially constructed 
qaid or arm of stones, either to extend the existing land by creating an obstacle 
which will gather sand (fig. 10), or to break the force of the waves beating on 
the shore and prevent the sea from damaging the land (fig. 11). In the former 
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Fic. 10. A bi} constructed to ‘ grow land’ on to the shore. The bil is formed of layers of stones. 

At low tide the waves move towards the right (as indicated by the arrows), the water pasaing 

through the bi and laying down sea-sand and debris of all sorte on the left side of the bi. 

Fra. 11. A type of bilj constructed to break the force of the waves, and prevent the sea from 
damaging the land. 


*5 This is a well-known word. Its origin is discussed in a rather superficial note by al-Hanafi, 
op. cit., 403. Räghid b. Fadil Al Bin ‘Ali, Majaré '-hidáyah, Man&mah, 1341/1922-8, 1, calls it 
makan maghas al-lu’lu’, a pearl-bed. 

60 A najwa (pl. najawit) is a nabãwah fi 'l-bakr, an eminence in the sea with shells below the 
surface, but it projects when the water is shallow. Lorimer, op. cit., 2220, calla the najwah a 
submarine mound surrounded by deep water. He says the hair is often known from of old, but 
the najwah is a recent discovery and still bears the name of the founder. I have heard rather 
similar statements. 
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case the bult will run down the shore to the sea, and sand and other matter will 
be piled up by the sea on one side of it. The bul is built of layers of stones by | 
the owner of the land. | 
Kuraikarah was sold to ‘Abdullah b. Khamis al-Shuriiqi, the vendors being 
no less than five persons, among whom the property was shared as follows : 


2, brothers each holding 14 shares 28 shares 
2 sisters each holding 7 shares 14 shares 
A certain Sharifah bint Ibrahim 6 shares 


Total 48 shares 


The purchase price was 350 rupees, about £26. The transaction took place in 
1362/1943, and the deed bears the seal of al-Shaikh Salman b. Hamad Al 
Khalifah, Hakim al-Bahratn, and signatures of the Mudir (presumably of the 
Land Department, Da irat al-Tabi (Turkish (aps ‘ title-deed, eto.) from which 
this document was issued), and Sir Charles Belgrave. The Tabi published the 
names of the vendors as owners, then after the expiry of an appropriate period. 
it published this deed which abrogates all previous deeds. Witnesses’ signatures 
include the vendor who is the wakil, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abdullah b. “Ali 
Salim of al-Manämah, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Mahdi al-Banna’, a builder of al- 
Man&msh, and Ahmad b. Hasim Taitün, a Shri also of al-Manamah. 


The wagf of a fish-trap 

A man may bequeath part of a hadrah to the awgaf the income of which 
will go to pay Qur'àn reciters to recite the Qur’än in Ramadan—my informant 
on this point was a Sunni. The other part of the hadrah will go to his children 
among whom it is distributed in shares, doubtless according to the Islamic law 
of inheritance. The property is then designated as mawquf ‘ala 'l-dars wa 
'LshurakQ@' ° put in trust for recital of the Qur'an and the partners’. 

The Shi‘ah possess a considerable number of hadrahs which have been 
bequeathed to the awgäf, in all about 200. About 10% of the Shi‘ah hadrahs 
held as awgaf are owned in partnership, being owned in part by the Shi‘ah, in 
part by the heirs of the original owner known in modern wagf documents, as 
stated, by the term shuraka’. The Baharnah of al-Bahrain even have wagfs of 
hadrahs in Qatif in Sa‘üdi Arabia, a district which once formed part of al-Bahrain 
in its former wider geographical sense including territories of the mainland, 
and there are still Shi‘ah there. Belgrave 7° reports that certain Ma tams 
(literally ‘places of assembly for mourning or rejoicing’), Shi‘ah religious 
institutions, are wealthy enough to hire reciters from Iraq, Persia, and Qatif, 
paying them £400 or £500 for the 10 days of Muharram. This money is obtained, 
he implies, from the income of the awgaf. | 

Nowadays wagf documents are printed forms replete with alternative 


79 op. cit., 191. 
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clauses to suit various contingencies,” those inapplicable to the case in point 
to be deleted, but they do reproduce certain colloquial terms and phrases that 
were probably standard form in the MS documents preceding the printed 
contract. 

The renting of a hadrah is put up to tender by the Shi‘ah Waqf Department 
whose office is at Bab al-Bahrain, and it is announced over the Bahrain radio 
that such and such hadrahs are open to tender. In former times this used to be 
made known by the waztr in the villages, he being a sort of village headman, 
but nowadays it is done by the mutawalli in charge of the wagf. The latter, 
however, is not to be paid the daman, i.e. the purchase-money paid by the 
farmer of the hadrah, but it must go direct to the office of the awgaf only. 
Jt may be inferred that this measure was taken to eliminate abuses and corrup- 
^ tion. My informants added that, previously, the announcement that a hadrah 
was available for letting or farming was probably made in the mosque on & 
Friday, but the waztr also had a majlis at which the matter might be made 
known, and presumably the contract transacted. Ifa hadrah has the misfortune 
to remain unrented for a whole year one says that it Adalat, i.e. has completed a 
year (hawl), as Shaikh ‘Abd al-'Aziz expresses it, ‘ without luck’. 

The action of renting or farming the hadrah is termed khufar wa daman. 
The renter or farmer (damin) yudammin al-hadrah, i.e. hires it as a piece of land 
from the owner (malsk) or wagf authority in consideration of a stipulated sum. 
The dam, normally constructs the trap, very rarely does the mélsk do so. 
Dr. T. M. Johnstone describes the damdn as a contract between the owner 
(malsk /malish) and the baiyär or fisherman. 

A hadrah contract which I examined at the Shi'ah Waqf Office contained 
` the statement 'agd syjär al-hadrah fi satwat al-Hidd al-musammah al- Bida’, 
min quffàl al-ghaws sanat 1383 ila quffal al-qhaws sanat 1384 ‘ the contract for 
renting the fish-trap in the sea-bed (adjacent and belonging to) al-Ehdd, known. 
as al-Bida‘ from the close of the pearl-diving of the year 1383 (8 October 1963) 
to the close of the pearling season in the year 1384 (October 1964) ”.73 There 
were two witnesses and signatures to this quite modern agreement. It may be 
remarked that the renter-farmer was a tribesman (qabili), ergo a Sunni. 

The standard contract, both in the case of palms (nak/al) and fish-traps 
(hudür) commences from awwal al-müsim, and goes on to define the period of 
syjar aw daman ° renting or farming '. It stipulates that a renter-farmer (däman) 
who hires the fish-trap from the Waqf Department cannot ask for a stmhan— 
defined to me as a tanzil qism min al-damaän, rebate of part of the rent —because 
of the small quantity of fish taken by the trap. 


71 The contract issued by the Dàá'irat al- Awgaf al-Ja‘fariyah is entitled ' 4gd tyjar—daman, 
and the standard form I have relates to agricultural properties, most of the regulations being of 
& Western pattern. 

73 cf. Belgrave, op. cit., 56. 

73 These times are defined each year in a document published by the Bahrain Courts with the 
title lan, müsim al-ghaws li-sanat..., of which I have a copy for 1383/1963—4. 
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The rent of the fish-trap (khufar al-hadrah) is paid in Bahraini dinars in 
three instalments, at the beginning of the season, at mid-season, and at the 
close of the season. While this is customary for the most part, instalments need 
not always follow this pattern exactly if the agreement be made differently. 
The owner (maltk) may also receive dam of fish in season. A mukhaffir is the 
person who hires or rents, and one says, Khaffart min ‘inda-k ‘ I hired from you’ 
and Khaffaraw hadarät-hum ‘ala fulän ‘ They hired their fish-traps to So-and-so °. 

The renter-farmer farms the fish-trap and supplies the fisherman (bahhar) 
with the wherewithal to obtain the palm yarid with which it is made (yukhaffir- 
hà wa-yu‘tt-h li ’l-jartd), taking a share of the profit (murdbahah) "* from him, 
ie. 1%, or 2%, a tenth, or two-tenths, according to what is specified in their 
agreement. The fisherman brings the fish to the dämin and sells it to him— 
apparently this 1s m addition to the murdbahah which the renter-farmer 
receives from him. Should the fisherman fall ill and be unable to pay his debts 
to the damn, he pays in instalments (yufasst "5 al-fulus) over a number of 
years, Just as is the case with the pearling crew who have received advances 
from the nawkhudha which they cannot repay. 

I have noted that the hadrah is sometimes financed by the jazzaf/yazzaf, 
acting like the fawwdsh who advances money, etc., to the pearling crew. The 
jazzüf is a vendor of fish—if prosperous he may be considered a fish-merchant, 
but notwithstanding his profession is not one of which he or anyone in 
al-Bahram would be proud. The jazzaf will finance the dämin who has no money, 
to enable him to hire and construct the hadrah. The daman, who in this case is 
also the bawwar/basydr "® undertakes to deliver all the catch to the jazzaf, and 
indeed he may only leave apart for the consumption of himself and his family 
the fish that fetches the lowest price in the market. This process continues 
until the debt is paid back, when the damen is said to have tstafdal, i.e. become 
able to keep all the catch for himself. Nevertheless the damin, even then, to 
keep on good terms with the jazzaf will often continue to sell his fish to him at 
a lower price. The debt acknowledged by the dämin to the jazzaf has added to 
it a certain percentage which is in effect a species of interest. It is also the 
custom for the jazzaf to supply the bawwar with certain provisions during the 
period of their relationship. 

The bawwar/basyar is, properly, the man who ibart "l-hadrah (from the verb 
barü-hà), i.e. goes at low tide to the fish-trap (lamma tathbur al-mayah, or, 
lin tathbur al-mayah) in order to collect the fish in it. His catch on such an 
occasion 1s known as barah. The bawwar could be a tribesman (gabth), or 
indeed of any class, but he would only be a very poor person. He could be the 
owner of the hadrah, or the damin, or he might be a man hired by either of them. 


74 Murabahah is well defined in Lane, Lexicon. 

75 For the pearlers a fasi is an instalment paid after each quffal (close of season) to discharge 
a debt or loan. 

7» cf. T. M. Johnstone, Eastern Arabian dialect studies, London, 1967, 101. He has suggested 
that this word might be derived from the Mahri root b ’ r ‘ to fish’. 
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For his pains the bawwar would receive remuneration in one of the following 
forms : 

(a) part of the catch (barah), up to the maximum of half of it (nuss 41-bärak) ; 

(b) a daily wage ; 

(c) a daily wage plus tydam (class. tdam), the latter usually being the fish 

fetching the lowest prices in the market. 
It may be remarked in passing that in the morning people not unnaturally 
hesitate to purchase the barat al-lasl or night catch which would not be so 
fresh as the morning catch (al-bärat al-stbhiyah). 

Dr. Johnstone has noted that the basyar is à (prawn) fisherman who takes 
two-thirds of the product of the fishing, out of which he pays expenses, a third 
for himself, and a third for the canoe (hirs). If he has three fishermen (bahahir) 

^ he takes two-thirds of the catch, the other third going to the owner of the fish- 
trap, and he will have to pay them from his own two-thirds. | 

Yet another term in use is marsht,?? defined by Dr. Johnstone as a fisherman 
who does not receive a share in prawn-fishing, but a fixed annual wage, in 1959 
about 1,000 rupees. Shaikh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz adds that the marshi is the bawwar 
° persuaded ’ to fish for rtbyan ° prawns’. He receives (1966) an annual wage 
of up to Bahrain dinars 150, apparently twice what he received a few years ago, 
and he gets also his family's daily ?ydàm of fish. 

One can take fish from a fisherman operating a hadrah (though in view of 
the statement above, perhaps not when he is contracted to sell to a damen). 
This is fresh fish, known as rutbah, and he would say, Kull yawm ana umashshi 
lak rutbah ratlasn, thalathah ° Every day I shall bring you fresh fish, two or 
three pounds’. The agreement would be for a fixed price to be paid per pound 

4 of fish, and these rutab (pl.), zain shain al-thaman wälnd ‘ good or bad the price 
is the same’. 
_ All kinds of fish find their way into the hadrah, though naturally the catch 
differs according to the season of the year. I. MaclIvor 78 listed the commoner 
fishes caught in it, the correct Arabic of which Shaikh “Abd al-'Aziz has supplied 
for al-Bahrain, these bemg—prawns (ribydn/rubydn), crabs (qubqub), sardines 
(‘äm), the jwaf/yiwaf,”® the safr,®° the firyal, the qurqufän, the wahar,9? the 
stbayi ® (or burtam/birtam), the sült. The mutäbilu and malasanee which 
Maclvor gives do not appear to be identifiable. 


77 Shaikh ‘Abd al-'Aziz states that marshi is ism maf ‘til from rasha (v.n. mrdshdh) ° to persuade’, 
used in al-Bahrain specially for children. 
78 Administration Report of the Persian Gulf Political Residency and Muscat Political Agency 
for 1880-1, 56. Of. the list of fish in Lorimer, op. cit., 2308 f., ‘ Fisheries of the Persian Gulf’. 
1 79 Al-Jähiz, al-Bukhala’, 102, ete. Cf. al-Damiri, Hayat al-hayawän, trans. Jayakar, London, 
^ 1908- , 501, juwaf; Ibn al-Athir, al-Nihäyah, Cairo, 1311/18934, r, 219, juwäfah, a poor- 
quality fish. 
80 These fish-names are also to be found in al-Hanafi, op. cit. 
51 Al-Hanafi, op. cit., sibaifi; Johnstone, op. oit., 204, sbeefi; Shaikh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, sbi. 
It is described as ‘ a large porgy ’. 
53 For Maclvor’s ° ghulee '. 
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When sea-fishing as opposed to trapping, it is only on the rocky sea-floor 
(qu^) that one is likely to catch the best fish such as shi'r?, stilt, hamur, burtam, 
or stbatfi, etc. The less-favoured fish such as lukhum (ray or roach) and wahar, ™ 
are caught where the sea-floor is sandy. Where there is mud one takes shark 
or cat-fish, and where mash‘ürah seaweed grows only very small fish like 
gimtyüm and yema, or very poor quality fish like lazzagq. 

The plummet is used to discover what type of sea-floor lies below the 
surface; it has a coating of fat to bring up sample particles from the sea- 
bottom. The sea-bottom may be rocky (qi‘), sandy (biyäd), muddy (mah), or 
seaweed of the mash‘tirah type. From the rocky sea-floor the plummet (bild) 
would bring up red colour (hamar) or red sand, and one would say, Hàdhà 
hamar, or Hadha hamar al-qu', hadhà qu'. Dachch is sandy bottom with no 
coral, etc., no use for fishing. One asks the question, Nigal al-bild ‘ Has the 
plummet brought up anything *'. To this the answer would be, Nigal or 
Yanqui. 

According to al-Shuriigi, if the weather is hot the fish do not come very 
much to the fish-traps. 

It may be worth recording that in January 1964 there were what I believe 
to have been exceptional storms accompanied by severe cold which brought 
quantities of small fish on to the beaches and even fish of saleable size. Numbers 
of sea-snakes had been cast up, and about the R.A.F. station on al-Muharraq 
there were two or three turtles on the stretch of beach which were cast ashore 
in a stupefied condition. The waves had also thrown up much seaweed. The 
Bahrain Arabs who were out collecting fish from the shore or floating dead 8 
in the water said they had been killed by the cold. They seemed to have no 
prejudice against eating fish killed by the storm or cold. x 


The farming of Hadrat Bint Kamal 

The information and statistics given here on the fish-trap Hadrat Bint 
Kamal were kindly made available to me by Mr. ‘Ali ‘Abdullah al-Salman of 
the Shi‘ah Waqf Department (Da'srat al-Awgdf al-Ja‘fariyah) to whose assistance 
I am much indebted.84 This fish-trap has been established wagf property for 
about 40 years, having been bequeathed in part in the year 1346/1927-8. 

“Abdullah al-Shurüqi stated that each fish-trap has its own recognized name 
(kull hadrah laha sam malim) and the rent of a trap would cost, say, 500, 1,000, 
2,000 rupees or more. The Bint Kamal fish-trap brings in a good income 
because it is a shrimp-trap, and shrimps fetch a high price. Al-hadrah li-said 
rubyän akthar ijärah ‘The trap for catching shrimps costs more to hire’. 


`w 


83 The Zaidi sect of the Shi‘ah does not permit that fish found floating on the sea be sold. y 
54 Belgrave, op. oit., 56: ‘It was at this time (1928) that the Government took an important 
step by placing the administration of Shia Waqf property, which had been dealt with by the 
Kadhis, in the hands of an elected council of town and village Shias. This was a popular move as 
in the past much of the proceeds from the property, gardens, houses, fish-traps and shops, which 
had been bequeathed by Shias in the past for religious purposes, had not been spent on the 
objects for which it was dedicated '. 


f 
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There are traps specially for shrimps in some parts of al-Bahrain, notably at 
Sitrah. They cost more to rent than others, perhaps as much as £1,000 for a 
single trap for one season. Lorimer 55 says that prawns (ribydn) are caught 
in March-April and October-November with fine triangular hand-nets. I can 
recall, however, eating them in December and January, and Shaikh ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz confirms that they are fished all the year round, though the winter 
prawns are the best and this season is often more abundant. 

The following statistics will provide some indication of the annual value of a 
hadrah.®$ The rent (daman), as will be seen, fluctuates between a little over 
£500 sterling to £1,000. The Shi‘ah authorities averred that the tenderer would 
make at least twice the amount of the daman. The daman of the Hadrat 
Bint Kamal: 


Year Rupees 
1370 commencing 13 October 1950 14,000 

1371 2 October 1951 12,300 

1372 21 September 1952 11,650 

1373 10 September 1953 12,000 

1374 30 August 1954 14,550 

1375 20 August 1955 10,500 

1376 8 August 1956 11,600 

1377 29 July 1957 No figure 87 

1378 18 July 1958 10,000 

1379 7 July 1959 Income to partners 
1380 25 June 1960 7,500 

1381 14 June 1961 Income to partners 
1382 4 June 1962 8,000 


There must without question be some strong reason for the fall in the 
annual value of the fish-trap to the Shi‘ah trustees from a maximum figure of 
14,000 to 4,000 rupees. This merits careful investigation. An informant blamed 
the fishing by foreign companies for prawns in the Persian Gulf, which he said 
had considerably affected the number of prawns that come to the shores of 
al-Bahrain. The quantity had so much diminished, he added, that whereas as 
much as £3,000 would formerly be paid for the hire of a hadrah, the rent was 
now very much less. The latter statement is borne out by the statistics quoted 
above, but no positive proof as to the reason for the fall in the quantity of 
prawns at al-Bahrain seems to be forthcoming yet. In 1966 Shaikh ‘Abd al-'Aziz 
stated that the damän could lie anywhere between Bahrain dinars 50-0 
per annum. 


85 of. Gazetteer, Appendix E. 

86 Although the Muslim year is used, this in itself would make no appreciable difference to 
the circumstances. 

87 There is no figure for 1877, commencing 29 July 1957, because, instead of dividing the 
annual income, the partners (al-shuraka’) took the entire income for that year, but received 
nothing in the year following. 
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Taxation 


There are no taxes on fish in al-Bahrain, but Bahrainis informed me that in . 


S&'üdi Arabia, always referred to as ‘al-Mamlakah’, a fifth (khums) is taken ^ 


on fish. The tribes of the Aden littoral in many places used also to take a fifth 
on products of the sea including fish, and there are still various ways in which 
taxes are collected on the fishing industry in the coastal sultanates. 


APPENDIX 


The star-calendar as used in al-Bahrain 

Like all maritime and agricultural communities of Arabia, the fisher-folk 
of the Persian Gulf reckon the seasons in accordance with a calendar consisting 
of 28 stars—]ust as they do along the southern coast of the peninsula, though, 


as indeed I have already remarked elsewhere,9? the actual star-names employed. ' 


by the peoples of the Persian Gulf and Gulf of Aden would apply to different 
periods of the year. So m order to understand what a fisherman means when 
he states that a certain species of fish shoals along the shore at 8 certain star, 
or some wind or current is to be expected, it 1s essential to be acquainted with 
the star-calendar he uses. Thus one can establish with considerable precision 
when, for instance, prawns are likely to be plentiful in the fish-traps. While in 
al-Bahrain I did not construct an almanac which would supply such data, but 
with recourse to the star-calendar tnfra it should be a fairly simple matter to do 
so by interrogating fishermen. 

This star-calendar is derived from the Bahraini almanac for the year 1382/ 
1962-3, with additions from the Qatari almanac 5° for the following year. 
These are the names of the stars for the dawn ascension (fais al-fajr), and some 
of the winds recorded by Dickson °° are associated with them, or with the 
seasons of the year. 

A mode of reckoning entirely new to me, and requiring investigation, is the 
calculation of the days of the year commencing from Suhail. In the 1962 
Bahraini almanac the first day of Suhail falls on 25 August, coinciding with the 
zodiacal sign Sunbulah, whereas in the 1963 Qatari almanac it falls on 
18 August, coinciding with the 25th of the zodiacal sign al-Asad.?! This day is 
Firäq Suhail. The preceding day in each case is the 365th day of the old year, 
but a leap year should of course make it the 366th day. This system of reckoning 


*8 of. my ° Star-calendars and an almanac from south-west Arabia’, Anthropos, XLIX, 3-4, 
1954, 430. The Shibäm star-calendar commences in January with al-Han'ah. 

89 Al.Saiyid ‘Abd al-Rabmàn al-Häshimi, al-Taqwim al-Bahraini B-'ëm 1382 hijriyah (sic) 
1962-1963 m., al-Hürah, al-Babrain, n.d.; ‘Abdullah b. Ibrahîm al-Ansari, al-Taqwim al-Qafari 
bi “l-tawgit al-‘Arabi wa ‘Lzawäli li-'äm 1383 hijri, al-muwáfiq 1963-1964 milddi, al-Dawhah, 
Qatar, n.d. 


90 op. cit., 249. Dickson does not seem to have understood the system very exactly, and his 


valuable data are somewhat confused. 

#1 In al-Bahrain I was told that the Matla‘ Suhail (rising of Suhail) falls on 26 August, and 
that it rises with al-Tarf, i.e. Tarf al-Asad, which information corresponds with the table infra. 
The Bahraini almanac says that after Suhail, from 28 August, the heat begins to diminish a little. 
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appears to me to correspond closely to the numbering of the days of the year 
from Natriz which opens the Azyab monsoon in southern Arabia.% An infor- 
* mant in al-Mukallà told me recently that nowadays Nairüz there falls upon 

6 August, equivalent to the 11th of the star Bala‘. 
The Qatari almanac divides the year into six seasons of two months each : 8 


Wasmi, commencing Ist of al-“Awwa 


Shita’, 9th (approximately) of al-Iklil 
Rabi’, 5th (approximately) of al-Dhabih 
Saif, Ist of al-Mu’akhkhar 
Hamim, 9th (approximately) of al-Thuraiya 
Kharif, 5th (approximately) of al-Nathrah 
o January 3 الشوله‎ July 4 ال مقعه ع الجوزة 95 الأول‎ 
í 16 gli 17  هيناثلا‎ ^ 5 L1 = asl 
29 زم 30 البلده‎ Al = الذراع‎ 
February 11 £l August 12 ES سم‎ a pol 
24 الطرف = سيل 25 بلع‎ 
March 9 سعد السعود‎ September 7 mue الجبه‎ 
22 الز رة س السادسة 19 الأخبيه‎ 
April 4 pai October 3 الصرفه = السابعة‎ 
17 posi 16 العوى = الوكيذب‎ 
30 الاك الريب 29 الرشا‎ 
May 13 الشرطين‎ November 11 pall 
26 البطين‎ 24 UL jl 
June 8 b wl December 7 الا كليل‎ 
T 21 القلب 20 الديران‎ 


The Qatari almanac states that sea-folk (ahl al-bahr) call al-Dhira‘, Mirzam,?5 
and al-Haq'ah, al-Jawza’ al-Ülä, and al-‘Awwä is called Thuraiyü al-Wasm 


#3 of. my Portuguese, 174. At Khawr Fakkän I came across a type of calculation used by 
fishermen which I had not time to examine properly. They say, Al-darr daghsh fi Asad ‘ The 
darr enters in al-Asad '. This last I assume is the zodiacal sign (burj), according to the Qatari 
almanac, 25 July to 24 August. Suhail in Qatar falling on 18 August within that period, I surmise 
that the darr calculation commences from Suhail. I was told that the sardine arrives f$ thalathin 
msn al-darr. Mr J. Wilkinson of Shell has confirmed to me that in Buraimi the darr commences 
from Suhail, adding that the darr system whioh he has studied, is not to be found in Oman proper, 
but it is used in the Z&hirah. My investigations in Socotra seemed to indicate that it was not 
known there, but I found the Shahré of Halliniyah island of the Kuria Murias group which 
I visited through the kindness of the High Commissioner, Sir Richard Turnbull, in 1966 use a 
darr system, 12 darrs to the year, each of about 30 days. Mr G. Tibbetts has pointed out to me 
that Ibn Majid (G. Ferrand, Instructions nautiques, Paris, 1921-8, x, 148b-145b) has composed 
a poem on the darr system. It appears to consist of 10-day periods commencing on the 150th 

€ day of Nairüz in the zodiacal sign al-Thawr, i.e. about September. This would appear not to be 
“the Nairüz discussed in my Portuguese, but further investigation would be lengthy. 

95 Al-Bahrain has only four seasons—Saif, 24 June; Kharif, 25 September; Shita’, 23 
December; Rabi‘, 22 March. 

% This incorrect spelling is in the original. 

*5 Al-Dhir& is also called Dhir&* al-Asad, falling in the period al-Asad. Aa I did not register 
local pronunciation for these names, vocalization is according to the lexicons. 
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by the cultivators. Both almanacs give some indications of rains and prevailing 


winds. The Qatari almanac states that al-Qalb always has 14 days, and in 3 


leap years an extra day is added to Sa‘d al-Su'üd.?* 


96 Since this article was written, Dr. T. M. Johnstone's Hastern Arabian dialect studies has 
appeared, containing in easy systematic transliteration, some of the vocabulary of this study. 
I have not aimed at consistency between the standard and colloquial forms of Arabio, but have 
registered it as spoken to me, by persons educated and uneducated. Differences, as one expects, 
wil be apparent in our vowelling according as an individual speaker uses standard or dialectal 
Arabic, even when a word is not so classical as to figure in the lexicons. If we differ occasionally 
over consonante—Arab writers themselves often differ in this respect also. While I acoept that 
persons speaking dialectally might employ other vowels than I have recorded I have retained 
the spellings as I heard them in 1963, I am much indebted to Dr. Johnstone for looking through 
my article and commenting upon it. 
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THE NON-OCCURRENCE OF A t- PREFIX IN CERTAIN 
¿š SOCOTRI VERBAL FORMS 


By T. M. JOHNSTONE 


The absence in Socotri of a t- prefix in some imperfect verbal forms has 
been noted briefly in a number of learned articles, but this important feature 
of the language has not been adequately documented or analysed. It is possible, 
however, to show that the non-occurrence of a t- prefix 1s observable only in 
the imperfect forms of certain types of verb, principally the causative verbs, 
simple quadriliteral verbs, simple hollow verbs, certain intensive-conative 
verbs, and, 1t seems likely, the passives of simple verbs. 

4^ This phenomenon was apparently first discussed by Bittner." He seems to 
indicate at the beginning of his discussion of this matter (° Einige Besonder- 
heiten . . . °, 348-9) that the t- prefix 1s elided before the second of two conjoined 
imperfect verbs, as e.g. in tióhor wa-nókv'ens ‘du gehst und bringst sie’ and 
tekténah diól sátehan wa-ddln latgér hek bindug ‘du kehrst zurück hin zum 
Sultan und lassest dir kaufen eine Flinte’. 

He goes on to say, however, that this feature can also be observed in verbal 
forms not so conjoined. All of the examples he gives on pp. 349-50 (except 

- one ?) are specified in the footnotes as causative verb forms. Although Bittner 
may well have suspected that the lack of a t- prefix was a feature of imperfect 
forms of causative verbs, he does not actually draw this conclusion. In fact 
there is enough information in the publications of the Stidarabische Expedition 3 
to give support to this conclusion. 

W/ Bittner also discusses this question in an interesting footnote in Vorstudien, 
rr í which gives other examples of unprefixed forms derived from causative 
verbs. 

Leslau touches briefly on this feature in his Lerique Sogotrt (Paris, 1938) 
when he is discussing the 1- particle which precedes unprefixed subjunctive 
forms, and in his article ‘ South-East Semitic (Ethiopie and South-Arabic) ',5 


1 ‘ Einige Besonderheiten aus der Sprache der Insel Sogotra’, WZKM, xxx, 1917-18, 
348-50, and Vorsiudien zur Grammatik und rum Worterbuche der Sogotri-Sprache, I! (SBAW 
Wien, Phil.-Hist. K1., o. xxrvri, 4), 1918, 58-9. 

* viz. Ltb‘ol in place of tib‘é from ba'al ' to marry °. 

5 Al] edited by D. H. Müller, ‘ Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften [in Wien]. 
Südarabische Expedition ', rv, vr, and vir: Die Mehri- und Sogofri-Sprache. 1. Texte (MS, 1) ; 
Die Mehri- und Soqotri-Sprache. 11. Sogotri-T'exte (MS, x1) ; Die Mehri- und Sogofri-Sprache. 111. 
Shauri-Texte (MS, m). Unfortunately the information is contradictory and oan only be relied 

€ "pon when it is correlated with fresh information. Moreover the editor often seems to be 
unwilling to accept such forms as correct and transoribes them with a bracketed (t) prefix. 
(Cf. for example p. 520.) The forms best illustrated are those where the imperfect does duty as 
an imperative. 

* Noting also that the 1 c.pl. suffix n- can be elided. He gives no examples of this and it 
must be doubted whether this observation is in fact correct. 

5 JAOS, LXII, 1, 1943, 4-14. 
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in connexion with a possibly comparable phenomenon in Tigre in regard to the 
lst and 3rd person imperfect suffixes. In his article ‘Four modern South . 
Arabic languages ’, in which he is analysing Bertram Thomas's article on the 
South Arabian languages, he mentions the lack of a t- prefix in the imperfect 
tense in Socotri in connexion with a similar phenomenon in Mehri, Harsüsi, 
and Bathari.® 

This feature of Socotri morphology is more fully discussed by Wagner ? in 
an attempt to determine whether certain forms can be categorized as specifically 
imperative.’ 

Neither Leslau nor Wagner had access to unpublished material and this 
made it difficult for further progress to be made in the analysis of these 
unprefixed forms. 

The writer was fortunate enough to spend some time recently on Socotra 
collecting linguistic material. Although no especial attention was given to the 
feature under discussion, some additional material was collected incidentally 
which enables a better analysis to be made than has been possible on the basis 
of the material published hitherto. 


The system of transcription 
This is summarized below : 
Plosive Fricative Liquid Nasal 
Labial b w m 
Labiodental 1 
Dental t d s Zz 1 
Emphatic t Š 
Alveolar f 3 r n 
Palatal j y 
Velar k g 
Pharyngal b € 
Glottal ? h 
Lateral ] 3 


û Word, 111, 3, 1947, 192 ($ 18.3) (Mehri); 197 ($31) (Harsüsi) ; and 201-2 (8 45) (Bathari). 
Cf. Thomas’s ‘ Four strange tongues from South Arabia: the Hadara group’, Proceedings of the 
British Academy, xxix, 1937, 231-331. The paradigms on which Leslau bases his statements 
are on p. 252 (offprint, p. 26) (Mebri: for which Thomas is the only source in this regard) and 
p. 259 (offprint, p. 33) (Harsüsi and Bathari) Thomas’s material is unfortunately very scanty 
on this point. 

7 Syntax der Mehri-Sprache, Berlin, 1958, 11-12. J 

s In Soootri there is no imperative, the imperfect performing this function. One or two 
forms raise doubta as to whether this was always so, particularly in the poetic passages in MS, 11, 
but the general principle cannot be doubted. 

* As a member of the scientific expedition to Socotra led by Major P. Boxhall and sponsored 
- by Middle East Command. This expedition visited Socotra in the spring of 1987 (March—June). 
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Vowel system 
م‎ i u 


Stress is indicated by an acute accent, and vowel length by doubling. 
Palatalization is marked g’, k’, etc. Although it is not proposed here to com- 
ment at length on the sound system of Socotri, some comments may be useful. 


Emphatic consonants 
f These are realized quite differently from the equivalent sounds in Arabic. 
There is less tension in the tongue and in no case are the emphatics strongly 
velarized. 8 is often partially voiced and in acoustic effect does not differ 
markedly from z. There is evidence (in the representation of Socotri in Arabic 
orthography) that speakers are not themselves always able to distinguish 
clearly g from z, or f from t. Thus naagar ‘ cheek’ has been written by some 
informants naasar, and tahk ° gravel’ as tahk. 
Ó is very slightly velarized. It has the allophones 3 (the voiced correlate of 
the lateral f) and ¥ (a not strongly velarized 1). 


Pharyngal fricatives 
Though the consonants h and ¢ are realized approximately as in Arabic, 
_ they have the allophones h and ?, at least in certain words. Thus mrbhi or 
( mubbul ‘slave’ (/bgl) and ?af or rat ‘ up to, until’. 
The pharyngals have a considerable effect upon syllabic pattern. Thus 
contrast : 


sikar, stkooroh he, she crossed 
zinoj, zrnaajoh he, she carried on the back or shoulders 


More important, bowever, for the purposes of the present study is the 
observation that, in a non-final closed syllable, CaP- > CPa- (where P is h 
or ¢).1° This process does not occur as regularly in Socotri as in other Semitic 


languages, +1 


10 And occasionally ander other conditions and with the other gutturals. Compare mhar 
‘dowry ' (a loan-word), but tahk ‘ gravel’. 
11 As e.g. in many dialects of Arabic, though it is not well documented for the South. 
. Compare Cantineau, ' Études sur quelques parlers de nomades arabes d'Orient’, AIEO, ir, 
adt 167 £., and the author's articles in BSOAS, xxvu, 1, 1064, 80 f£., and xxx, 1, 1967, 14. 
On this same feature in Tigre compare Palmer, The morphology of the Tigre noun, London, 1962, 17. 
This is to some extent also a feature of Mehri and Shari (< Sihri). Thus compare A. Jabn, 
Grammatik der Mehri-Sprache in Südarabien (SBAW Wien, Phil.-Hist. Kl., cr), 1905, 22 (8 4), 
and M. Bittner, Studien zur Shauri-Sprache..., 1. Zur Lautlehre und zum Nomen im engeren 
Sinne (BBAW Wien, Phil.-Hist. KI., on xxix, 2), 1916, 7 ($ 6, note). In neither of the loc. oit., 
however, is this point made as strongly as the material justifiee. 
VOL. XXXI. PART 3. 35 
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It occurs more often than not, however, in the initial syllable of causative 
verbs whose first radical is a guttural. Thus contrast : 
?igful to shut za?mıd to spend the night 
In such examples the prefix vowel is a in the contiguity of the guttural, and 
the glottal stop is ' parasitic ',!? the initial glottal stop (if there really is any) 
having been elided. 


y 


Other notes on the mode of transcription 

The system of transcription of the verbal forms m the following pages is a 
broad phonetic one, in that the vowel of a stressed open non-final syllable, 
which 1s phonetically long, 1s transcribed as a long vowel. This would probably 
not be necessary in a strictly phonological system but there are enough 
exceptions to justify this transcription, at least for the present.1? fa 

Similarly in a phonological system it will not be necessary to distinguish as 
many vowel qualities as are distinguished here. The transcription employed 
here is of interest, however, for comparison with that of the material published 
hitherto by the Südarabische Expedition members. 

Finally it should be pointed out that in the dialect of my main informant, 
Rashid ‘Awad, namely that of the capital, Hadiboh, the consonants g 1% and j 
replace the q 15 and g of many of the dialects of Socotra. Thus contrast : 


Hadiboh Qadub 
gayd qayd rope 
jidah gidal he came, arrived 


Causatwe verbs 

The paradigm below gives the conjugation of the imperfect of the causative. 
verb ?mfrr ‘to put, send forward’ compared with that of the causative- 
reflexive verb frmtrl ‘to speak’. In respect of the t- prefix frmtil is typical of 
those verb categories in which this prefix occurs. 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Sing. 3m. ynéejor yifméetol l-6nfrr 16 lifémtrl 
3 f. nésfor tfrméstol 17 ]-ónjir tfémtrl 
2 m. néefor tfrméetol ]-ónjrr tfémtrl 
2 f. néejir tfiméetil l-énjir tfómtil 
le. onéejor ofméetol ]-ánjir l-ofémtil 


1* On ' parasitic’ ? and h, cf. Leslau, Lexique, 18 and 22. 

13 For example the vowel of the first syllable of the 3 m.s. of the perfect of simple verbs of 
the pattern f1rol is normally short, as e.g. £rrob ‘he knew’, trjor ‘ he bought’. à 

14 In a few words k, k’. 

15 This sound is hardly distinguishable from k. It is often slightly glottalized. 

16 First noted as l’-Snfrr. 

17 Or tf{meetol, eto. In all verbs tif- > tf(1)- and £f- is usually realized as tg-. Socotris often 
render مهنا‎ as ش‎ in Arabic orthography, a most misleading convention in this context. 
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Dual 3m. ynéel ero yrfméetelo l-onj tiro 18 l-ifemttilo 
3 f. nés] ero tfrméetslo l-on] tiro tfemtiilo 
2 c. nés] ero tfrméetelo l-on] tiro tfemttilo 
le. enéel ero efméstelo l-onj] tiro l-of smtíilo 
PL 3m. ynéefrr yifméetrl l-ónhr 16 l-ifómtil 
3 f. nej éoron tfrmstéolon l-onf tiren tfemtflon 
2 m. néefrr tfiméetrl l-ónhir tfémtrl 
2f. ns]óoren ifimstóolen  I-onjtiron tfemtilon 
1 c. nnéslor nifméetol nón]ir nfémtrl 


It will be noted that the subjunctive particle I- is prefixed only to such 
forms as have no pronominal prefix.!? This practically excludes the possibility 
of 3 f.pl. and 2nd person subjunctive forms being wrongly observed in respect 
` of the non-occurrence of the t- prefix. 

It should be noted that informants may give t- prefixed indicative forms at 
the first time of asking, and that these are later revised. Thus tneefir was first 
given to me as the 2 f.s. indicative of ?mfrr and this was later ‘ corrected’ to 
necfir.2° This cannot happen with the equivalent subjunctive forms. 


Comparable with ?infrr are the following causative verbs : 


trif ‘to cure’: indie. ytéerof téerof téerof téerif eto. 

subj. l-ótrif l-ótrif l-ôtrif l-ótrif etc. 
(Contrast tirof ‘to be cured’: indic. 7100211 stéori? stéorrf stóorit *! etc.) 
?fnbr? to name’: indic. ynéobr? nóobi? 2600512 nóobi 

subj. l-mnbó?  l-rnbó? l-rnbó? l-mbi? 
rah ‘to bring, obtain’: indie. yáarah ?áaral ?áaralj ?6orih etc. 
sub]. I-4arah ا ل‎  l-áarilj etc. 

- (Contrast ?irah ‘to arrive’, y?aarah, 2 f.s., t?ooril) (indic.), tirfh (subj.).) 
?izram ‘to sit’: indic. yzóoram zóoram zóoram wéerim eto. 
?inkar ?* ‘to bring’: indic. ynóokiren nóokiren nóokrren etc. 
fi? ‘to pay’: indic. 70015: ?6ofr ?óof1 ?óofi etc. 

subj. 1-5 l-éefi eto. 
bábir 23 ‘to announce a death’: indie. yhdabor háabor háabor háabir etc. 
?ibhad ‘to wait’: indio. ybóohod bóohod bóohod etc. 
?irgah ‘to put out’: indic. yráagal) ráagal) etc. 
?ilgam ° to swallow’: indio. yláagom láagom láagom láagim etc. 
?inhr ‘to burn’: indie. ynóolr nóoh: néohı nóolj eto. 








15 First noted as ]'-on]tiro. 

19 The example L-tonht, Bittner, Vorstudten, IL, is therefore, as he implies, not a possible form. 

50 In fact comparable forma are not uncommon in my notes nor in the published texts, and 
it may be that they are permissible variante, but not as ‘ good Socotri’ as the alternative forms 
without the t- prefix. 

n In Socotri tt- > st-. 

ss This is the verb the relevant forms of which most frequently serve to illustrate this 
linguistio feature. 

25 On the effect of the pharyngals on syllable structure, cf. p. 517 above. 
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?írjr ‘to skim’: 
?itlah ° 


ra?trb ‘to put’: 
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indic. yréoj1 róojr róojr róoji etc. 


to hide’: indic. ytaalah taalah etc. 
?ígred ‘ to make (8.0.) come down ' : indic. yg'áarad g'áarad g'áarad góorid etc. 


?idkir ‘to remind’: indic. ydéekor etc. 
subj. l-ódkrr l-odkir l-odkir l-odkir etc. 


indic. yráa[ob ráa[ob ráa[ob zaatib etc. 
ré?mid ‘to spend the indic. yráamod... 
night’ : subj. l-ármid... 


(2 f.s.) tráamid [sic] etc. 
(2 f.s.) l-Agmid 





?igri? ‘ to raise (a sail)’: indic. ygáari ———  gaari etc. 
?10b1? ‘to allow’: indic. yd4abr ——— Gaabr daabi etc. 

Certain causative verbs were noted as having a t- prefix. Thus (indicative 
forms only) : #4 
?1ibhel to cook 2 f.s. théehil (but 2 m.s. baahol, 3 f.s. subj. l-obhil) 
*?ighl to lock 2 fis. tgáatil (but 2 m.s. gaafol) 


?ighid to make descend 2 fs. tgáafid (but 2 m.s. gáafod) 
Many examples of imperfect forms of causative verbs from the published 
texts 25 support the above proposition.*$ 


Thus : 


2 m.8. 
3 f.s. 
2 f.s. 
2 m.8. 
2 f.s. 
2 m.8. 
3 f.pl. 
2 m.s. 
2 f.s. 
2 m.8. 
2 o.d. 
3 f.s. 
2 f.s. 
2 m.8. 


2 m.8. 


2 m.s. 
2 m.8. 
2 fs. 
2 T8. 
2 m.8. 


"árah ° bring’ 

"árah 

H or eh 

(t)hdfoé ° you are merciful ’ 
qátin [sic] ° make thin ? 
sons ° show ° 

‘atobin- ° they put ' 

gddum ° you see’ 

tóbs ° cure’ 

rdgah- ‘ take out’ 

lertto- * that you cause to inherit’ 
(t)néfur ° she unties ' 

néfir 

dábi- ‘ let’ 

zó em ° (you) stay’ 

léz'am (subj.) 

a'qód ° make a contract ' 
#ktl ' cover (yourself) ’ 
68kel (subj.) 

‘athof(-s) ° make (her) disappear ' 
('a) lay‘hef- ° (don't) lose ’ 


68.15, 110.29 ; nr, 7.5 

79.18 and 33 

79.34 

rr, 27.14 

85.10 

47.21, 61.22, 102.18, 110.5, 115.10 
91.21 

91.29 

92.16, 26 and (te)tol 92.13 


103.1 

108.4 and 9 

IM, 17, but ri, 5 tdabi- 
136.6 


148.15 

64.14, 113.3 and 16, 168.1 
167.15 

265.8 

47.24 


24 The 2 m.s. forms were recorded some time after the 2 f.s. forms. 

1ë From MS, rr, unless specified as [MS] m. Where multiple references are given certain 
variations in transcription are ignored, e.g. the first example ocours respectively as (é)drah, 
'árab, aráh. 

15 This list ia not exhaustive. 


` 


er 


we 
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2m.s. hómi ° marry’ (trans.) 45.10, 46.2 
lähim (subj.) 46.12, 46.16 

2c.d. ahmío 125.2 

2m.s. á'ber ‘ hand over’ 127.13 

21.8. 'ádsg ‘let me suck’ 167.3 

Quadriliteral verbs 


Quadriliteral verbs of the structure faglıl, f1rli (fell), mainly reduplica- 
tives, have no t- prefix in forms of the 3 f.s., 2 m. and fis.?? 


Thus: 


dakdik to stamp, tread ydákdrk dâkdik dékdik — dákdik eto. 
dafdif to knock vdéfdrf — dáfdi  däfdrt  dafdif eto. 
zagzig to walk quickly yzágzıg  zágzg | zágzig — zügvig etc. 
lamlim to glance sideways ylëmhm  lámhm  lámhm  lámlim etc. 
laglig to talk nonsense ylághg “° léglig láglig láglig 38 etc. 
magmig to rinse (the mouth) ymágmig mágmig magmig  mágmig etc. 
082011 to blink, glance yoaforf dafodrf 08101 0826158 ete. 
te?tr? to speak to (goats) yte? ti? te?tr? te?tr? terti? etc. 
tertrr to throw ytertir tertir tertir tertir ete. 
galgrl to shake (butter) gently ygalgul  galgul galgul  galg ete. 
gaügià to drive (animals) ygaðgıð gadgid gadgrd  gaôgiô etc. 
tagtag to shake (butter) gently ytartar tartar etc. 
garürb to bite ygarüub gardub garüub gardib etc. 
512512 to sob FEI? ZI? zr?zi? etc. 


Compare also jablrl ‘ she is pregnant’. 
There is one apparent exception : 3 


Š 
oiu IE chew  yk’érftum tkáro[um etc. 


garfam 

In other types of quadriliterals the t- prefix does occur. Thus (3 m.s. and 
2 f.s. forms) : 
?1z?lib1b to be wrinkled yiz?sibib, trz?iibib 
?izefinmm to close the eye(s) yizrínrin, tizríinin 
?18kfidrd to squat yiskíidrd, 5111010 33 
?imngárriroh it was sterile (palm) tingágnr (3 f.s.) 
?rngáynac to become mad yingdyniron, tingäynisin 


27 Singular imperfect indicative forms only were checked, but there is no reason to believe 
that the same principle does not apply to the other relevant plural forms. 

38 Also yliglig. 

39 Also Irglig. 

50 Also gaigut. 

31 The informant was not asked to confirm this form, but in fact this verb may be of a different 
type, i.e. farlal. l 

33 The etymology suggested by Leslau (Lexique, 285) for the 3 f.s. imperfect form tiskídit, 
namely ffsgid id, can be seen to be incorrect in the light of the other forms now collected. 
Cf. especially perf. 3 £s. ?18kóydi1doh. 
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?igráanm to bend 3718 78311111013, tigraniinm 
BIgüáanin to catch hold of (something high) — y18gáanmen, tsgáaninm 
and hold fast y 


À number of examples may be quoted from the published material to 
support the proposition that faglrl verbs lack the t- prefix. Thus (from MS, 11) : 


3 f.s. (t)gé gien laughs 326.13 
2m.s.  le-géngin (subj.) nod 333.7 
3 f.s. lehélthen shines 223.2 
2 f.s. frefírin you flap (wings) 327.4 
3 f.s. gehdgehin she knocks 348.14 
3 f.s. tindin 33 she sings a lullaby 357.19 
Hollow verbs x 


Simple hollow verbs lack the t- prefix in the imperfect. Thus from dur 
° to live, stay ' : 
indic. 3 m.s. {idor 3 f.8. dor 21.8. dir etc. 
subj. 3m.s. l-áadir 318. l-áadır 2fs. l-áadir 3fpl. léediren 


Contrast the typical intensive-conative ?nf ‘ to be spoilt’ : 
indic. 3 m.s. y?ffen 2fs. t?ifin 
subj. 3m.s. 1-1911 2 f.s. tiPtif 


Comparable with dur are : 


tur ‘to push gently’: indie. fitor tor tor tir etc. 
gur “to charm, bewitch °: indie. fizir zır xir zir 34 ete. 

subj. l-aazrr l-aazir l-aazir l-aazir, 3 f.pl. l-aazrron 
tnt ‘to give’: indic. yféaf taa? taaf [if etc. bi 


Compare also 2 m.s. indic. (functioning as an imperative) (aar ' hold, keep ' 
and hoor ‘ drive’. However, the verb sm ‘ to be late ’ has the 2 f.s. indic. tgif.?5 

Comparable examples from the Südarabische Expedition texts are not 
uncommon. Thus: 
2 m.s. dór ° stay ' (MS, rr, 90.4), but (poetry) 3 fis. tedór (11, 318.7) : 2 m.s. subj. 
ledir (rı, 328.6) ; 2 f.pl. (t)ééfen ° you give (nz, 4.10) and téfen (mr, 101.17), 2 fs. 
tf (11, 61.13), 2 m.s. tef (r, 78.10 and 148.16) et freq.,?9 3 f.s. (t)fdr ° she held’ 
(u, 354.16), 2 m.s. subj. lafár (rr, 333.18), indio. tar (u, 91.10 and 204.19) 2 f.s. 
tair (r, 170.1). 


# The form (ijtindin in the text is not possible. Read (s)tindin, viz. either stindin or tindin. 

34 First given to me as tziir and ‘ corrected ’ on a later occasion. 

35 of. Eastern Arabian 8037383 with the same meaning. This example was not re-checked À 
with the informant. 

36 1t should, however, be noted that many examples occur of forms derived from [rrf with 
a prefixed t-. It seems virtually certain that these are wrong transcriptions. The reluctance to 
accept forms without t- is shown amply by the frequent occurrence of a bracketed ¢ before 
such forms. 
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Intenswe-conatwe verbs 

Most of the geminate verbs of this type in my notes exhibit the feature 
under discussion. 
Thus from : š 
haabıb ‘to console’: indic. ybáabrbən báabrbən héabrbon báabibən eto. 
faabrb è ‘to look out of’: indic. yfáabriben [áabrben fâabrbon faabiben etc. 
?eerir ‘to light’: indic. y?esriren ‘?esriron ?esriron ?esriron etc. 

subj. l-i?ssrir 1-19 gerir, 
3 f.pl. l-1?eeriren etc. 

Contrast, however, saabrb ‘ to tell tales ’, 2 f.s. tsaabiben.?° 


A number of denominative verbs of this type also lack the t- prefix in the 
imperfect. Thus: 


*jaarim ‘to pluck the indic. yjaarrmon jaarimen jaarrman jaarimen etc. 
fruit of the 
dém-tree ’ : 
*taariroh ‘she gathered 3° indic. لل‎  faagiren ل‎ faagiren etc. 
clay ' : 
saamir ‘to sing a indic. ygaamiren gaamiron  ————- gaamiron etc. 
| samher': |. 
The verb ?ookil (/wkl) shows this feature. Thus: 


indic. y?óokilen ?ookrlen ?ookrlon ?ookilen etc. 
subj. l-áakil — l-áaki l-aakil l-ookil, 3 f.pl. Il-ookílnen 
Contrast ?oomid (/?md): 3 m.s. y?óomiden 2 f.s. t?6omidon 
The verb taagrt ‘to waken ’ (tgt < yat) also shows this feature. Thus: 
indic. ytaagiton taagiton taagiton taagifon 
The 2 m.s. subjunctive functioning as an imperative occurs in taagits ° wake her’. 
The non-occurrence of the t- prefix in some verbs of this type seems to make 
it possible for verbs of types other than those above to exhibit this feature 
occasionally. Thus gaabit ° to teach’ has the imperfect indicative forms 3 m.s. 
yg dabiten, 2 f.s. g'áabiten, subjunctive l-ik’aabit, tigaabit etc., 3 f.pl. trgdabrten. 
Compare also (MS, xx) tdligens ‘ divorce her’ (149.30 and 150.5) but 4dltgen 
(tho) ° divorce (me) ’. 


Passive forms 

A study of a number of passive forms suggests that, at least in the simple 
verb, these lack the t- prefix. The evidence from my own notes, however, 18 
inconclusive. 


37 of. perhaps Beja ib (E. M. Roper, Tu Bedawic, Hertford, c. 1928, 236). However, since 
b and f occur as variante in certain forms e.g. faab (Hadiboh) = faaf (Q&dub) the root is 
probably comparable with dialeot Arabic fwf. 

38 Not queried with the informant. 

39 There are no masculine forms attested, since men have nothing to do with the making of 


pottery at any stage. 
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It may also be noted that the 3 m.s. of simple verbs need not have the 
y- prefix. 
Attested examples lacking the t- prefix are : y 
liked ‘to be finished’: — S8 m.s. lúukod, 3 f.s. léukod, 3 f.pl. láukodon 
hiibes ° to be imprisoned’: 3 m.s. yhuubos, 2 f.s. huubis, 3 m.pl. ybuubrs 
rü?íif “to be asked’: 3 m.s. yrúw?hin, 3 f.s. raw?hin, 2 f.s. ruw?hin 

There is fortunately a good deal of evidence from the Südarabische Expedi- 
tion texts to support this proposition. Thus in MS, rr, the paradigm of ltak 
(liitaz) ° to be killed" (p. 376) gives the 3 f.pl. as (£)äta‘an. Other examples are 
2 m.s. (lah (112.23); 3 fs. kútof se ‘she was bound’ (102.20); 3 fs. 
(t)éurágen (128.29), $urágen (130.8) ‘were stolen' 41: 3 fs. (t)kúfon ‘it is 
pleated ’ (202.8); 3 f.pl. #t{y)ébelen ‘they are put together’ (202.15); 3 f.pl. 
nudagen ‘ are given ° (327.11) ; 3 f.s. hatwelob ' (a sheep) is milked ' (346.1). 4 


Reflexive verbs 

The characteristic of these verbs is an infixed t, as in kátanal) ' to return’, 
mótidir ‘to reflect", and lottzm ‘to wrap oneself up’. In these verbs the 
t- prefix occurs regularly in all the relevant forms of the imperfect indicative 
and in most forms of the subjunctive. In the paradigm of the subjunctive of 
the verb katanah below, it will be seen that the 2 m.s. form only lacks the 
expected t- prefix. Thus : 


Singular Dual Plural 
9 m.s. l-1iktéenah l-rkteniho l-rktéenrh 
3 f.s. tiktéenal trkteniho trktéenrhon 
2 ms. l-rktéenah trktéenrb 
(2 c.) trkteniho Y 
2 f.s. trktéenrh trktéenrhen i 
1 c. l-aktéenah l-okteniho nrktéenrh 


It 1s not possible to say whether this is a feature of all reflexive verbs, but 
compare 2 m.s, subj. la‘tiber * that you see’ (MS, rr, 90.3). 


Miscellaneous 

There are a few examples of unprefixed forms in verbs which are doubly 
weak, and which it is difficult to categorize as to type. Thus cf. : 
sth ‘she had a craving for a certain kind of food during pregnancy 8 
Indic. 3 f.s. ?oosi. 

Leslau (Lextque, s.v.) considers that the root may be comparable with 


4 cf. (*kogáwi) ‘ to be found’ 3 m.s. k'uusa (written +L.,5 ). 

41 It is possible in these two examples that tg is transcribed 4, (#)§. Compare above, p. 518, J 
n. 17. | 

#% cf. 249.8 and 9 where the first example is masc., and the second (yehaulob) fem. The y in 
the second example would seem to be superfluous. 

4 Lealau, Lexique, translates ‘ avoir un penchant sexuel ', following the texts. Since maso. 
forms occur in the texts this may be one meaning of the word, but my informant would not 
accept this meaning. 
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Arabic Saha, but morphologically it is identical with f?, frh: yoofi, ?oofi 
‘to pay ’.*4 It would thus seem to be a causative verb of the root way. 
Other doubly weak verbs which show this feature are ?eeti ‘ to gather’ and 
?eexi ° to separate’. Thus: 
indie. 3 m.s. yéetiyen 2 f.s. ?éetiyin 
subj. 3 m.s. l-ésti 2 f.s. leet — 3 £.pl. l-écton 
indic, 8 m.s. yéeziyen 2 f.s. ?eeatin 
subj. 3 m.s. l-ooz 2 f.s. l-éezi — 3 f.pl. l-éezon 


Verbs of this type are rare and it is not easy to categorize them. It would 
seem hkely, however, that they are causative. 

Amongst my notes are a few other forms showing this feature. Thus 
compare frrr ' she looks on (at a celebration), stays awake’, 2 f.s. trir. This is 
not a simple geminate verb (contrast 2 f.s. ttrrir from frrr ' to fly °), and would 
seem to be an intensive-conative. 

The 2 m.s. form (r)tégi from teegr ‘to smoke’ also shows this feature. 
It would appear to be a secondary formation from hgy (as Leslau, Lerique, 
445 suggests). 

Finally there is to be discussed the example hoogi ‘she knows’ which is 
well attested in the Südarabische Expedition texts.*5 It would appear that 
this can best be explained as deriving from a causative verb hası? (< *?ahsr?). 


Conclustons 

Verb types other than those above are characterized by the presence of the 
t- prefix in the relevant persons of the verb. In the verb types m which the 
t- prefix is lacking, this feature occurs regularly, though some examples run 


a counter to the general rule. It would seem not unlikely, however, that the 


informant would have modified these or some of these, if they had been 
re-checked. Indeed this happened on a number of occasions. 

The fairly frequent exceptions to the rule proposed, which occur in the 
Stidarabische Expedition texts, can be explained to a considerable extent by a 
reluctance to accept such forms, Many are contradicted in the texts themselves, 
or by subjunctive forms which are correctly transcribed. 


it cf. supra, section ° Causative verba '. 
4é cf. especially Wagner, op. cit., 11. These examples were re-cheoked by the writer. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF ‘ PLANET-CHILDREN ' 
IN TURKISH MANUSCRIPTS + 


By Eva Barr 
(PLATES I-XV) 


In medieval Islam, the heavenly bodies were the subject of wide scientific 
interest. There was, however, at the same time, à more popular form of in- 
terest in this field. This is astrological or magical—the belief in the influence of 
the planets, the zodiac, or certain conjunctions of the stars on historical events, 
on the individual’s fate, and on human destiny. 

This adaptation of astrological principles to human life is well attested from 
numerous astrological treatises, a relatively large number of which have been 1 
richly illustrated. Among these is a Turkish manuscript, two of the miniatures ' 
of which will occupy us in this study. The manuscript is a book entitled Kab 
mata al-sa‘ada wa-yanabr' al-sayydda ° The ascensions of bliss and the foun- 
tains of lordship’, written, or rather translated, by Sayyid Muhammad b. Amir 
Hasan Su‘üdi, descended from a family of noble sayyids of Niksar in north- 
east Turkey, a disciple of one of the spiritual leaders of his time, Abu '1 Su‘üd. 
The miniatures, or at least some of them, are said to have been painted by 
‘Uthman, presumably the well-known artist who worked under Murad III? 
The manuscript, mentioned for the first time by Reinaud and later incom- 
pletely published by Blochet, was written by order of Sultan Murad III for his 
daughter Fatima and, according to a colophon, completed in 990/1582. A 
note, inserted in the volume by the French orientalist Langlés, states that the 
manuscript was brought from Egypt by General Monge and was deposited in y 
the Imperial Library by order of Napoleon. To-day it is kept in the Biblio-” 
théque Nationale m Paris (Suppl. turc. 242).3 

The manuscript consists of 143 folios, measuring 31 x 25۰5 cm. Folios 
329-332 are taken up by a series of miniatures, the title of which, written in 
gold at the top of the pages, may be literally translated as ‘ Explanation of the 
kind of persons related to each of the seven planets, and of the groups these 
persons belong to’. Under this title we find a table composed of 56 rectangles 
of equal size—7 vertical and 8 horizontal. Each of these panels is bordered to 
the night by an inscription cartouche which identifies the figures depicted in 
them: the seven planets in the first vertical line, and horizontally aligned 
with them 7 times 7 figures, representing the ‘ children of the planets’, the 


1 Paper read at the third International Congress of Turkish Art, Cambridge, July 1967. 

3 I. Stchoukine, La peiniure turque d'après les manuscrits illustrés. 1°* partie. De 
Sulayman 1 à 'Osmán II, 1520-1622, Paris, 1966, 70-1. The writer regrets that she received 
this publication only after the completion of her manuscript. 

3 Btchoukine, op. cit. See also J. T. Reinaud, Monuments arabes, persans et turcs du cabinet 
de M. le Duc de Blacaa, Paris, 1828, rr, 886, 379, 384; E. Blochet, Les peintures des manuscrits 
orientaux de la Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, 1914-20, 808-11; idem, Catalogue des manuscrits 
turcs de la Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, 1932, 11, 279-80. 
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various crafts, trades, and human professions related to the planets (plates 
1-11).4 

The miniatures are painted in shades of red, blue, turquoise, gold, green, 
black, and white, the general effect being a lively mosaic of colours and forms. 
The majority of the little pictures in the 56 panels are set against an archi- 
tectural background ; & brick wall broken in the centre by a barred window is 
set into a segmental arch outlined in red. On the floor of each of these small 
compartments carpets, coloured blue and turquoise alternately, create a con- 
tinuous decorative background pattern to this picture mosaic. A number of 
outdoor scenes may replace these architectural compartments—sun and moon 
set into a landscape of formalized hills and bushes, a fisherman at a riverside, 
or a shepherd tending his sheep in pasture. In these scenes too, the red outlines 
of the segmental arches observed with the architectural settings are con- 
tinued in order to stress the unity of the composition. 

Let us turn now to the individual figures and the subjects depicted in the 
various compartments. To the right, folio 32v, the vertical panels start with 
the figures of the planets, each of which has its Arabic name written in red. 
They are arranged in such a way that the planet nearest to the earth, the Moon, 
figures at the bottom, whereas Saturn, being the farthest removed from the 
earth, figures at the top. In accordance with Islamic iconography Saturn is 
depicted as an old, bearded, dark-skinned Indian raising a pickaxe in his right 
hand (plate vu, 2); Jupiter as a seated dignitary resting against a cushion ; 
Mars, generally shown as a warrior carrying a sword in his right hand and a 
human head in his left, in our manuscript raises a mattock or pickaxe, similar 
to the one carried by Saturn (plate vit, 2); a golden disk, rising behind hills 


( and bushes, stands for the Sun; Venus, in Islamic iconography an 'ud-player, 


á 


5 


is depicted as a dancer wrapped in a red gown with a white scarf round her 
waist; Mercury as a seated dignitary. Finally, resembling that for the Sun, 
the compartment reserved for the Moon shows a schematically drawn natural 
scenery of hills and bushes, set against a golden sky. It may well be that originally 
the artist had included a crescent for the Moon. From the photographs at our 
disposal, however, we are not able to discern any overpainting. 

There are seven categories of professions or trades within the domina- 
tion of the seven planets.5 Based on late Hellenistic tradition preserved, 


4 Photograph courtesy Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris. Reproduced in Stchoukine, op. oit., 
plates xrrv—xrv. In his interpretation of this table, Stchoukine misses the main point, namely 
the fact that the artists and craftamen are subject to the planeta. 

5 In Islamic magic and popular belief there are numerous analogous classification schemes 
based on the number of planeta. See for instance H. A. Winkler, Stegel und Charaktere in der 
muhammedanischen Zauberei, Berlin, Leipzig, 1930, 16-108. According to Winkler it was al- Bûnî 
(died 622/1225) who drew the first tables comprising 7 x 7 squares based on the seven planeta. 
For the belief that because of the planeta this number is the most illustrious in rank see also 
H. Massé, ‘ L'épitre de Rachid-od-Din Fazl-Oll&h sur les nombres (Risälat-ol-‘adad) ’, in Études 
d'orientalisme dédiées à la mémoire de Lévi-Provençal, Paris, 1962, 11, 054. This division into seven 
was occasionally also adopted for classifying mankind. Thus according to Maqrizi and other 
Muslim authors, in ancient Egypt the population was divided into seven classes: the first 
comprised the royal family ; the second rich merchants, wealthy people, and so forth; ending 
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for instance, in the famous treatises on alchemy and magic, the so-called 
° Picatrix’,* these professions are determined by the qualities attributed 
to their respective planetary lord. Saturn, who in Islamic astrology and magic 7 
ig associated with darkness, the colour black, and everything which has an 
unpleasant smell, governs therefore laborious or unpleasant trades or crafts 
connected with an evil smell. Accordingly in the upper horizontal line of our 
miniature we see: a blacksmith ( Lem 442) with hammer and anvil; a stone- 
mason ( -5lu») apparently making a hole in the wall; a firework-maker 


(jL (اتش‎ kneeling in front of an open furnace and tending the fire ; a pitch-seller 
or ziftajt who seems to be pouring some black liquid ; a porter (حمال)‎ leaning 
forward under the heavy load he carries on his back; a cleanser of drains 
(uere working with & mattock; and last, & tanner (دباغ)‎ standing in a 

| + 


large vat filled with the tanning liquor.’ 

Jupiter, the source of wisdom and patron of religion and theology, is asso- 
ciated with everything pure, with honesty, pleasant smells, and white or light, 
pure colour. He therefore wears a white overgown and has a white turban on 
his head. Dominated by this planet are the following trades or professions : 
a qadî or judge, dressed in white sitting beside a low desk or cabinet; a mer- 
chant (OLS; jl) sitting in the corner of his chamber—in the wall to his right 
there is a niche in which he presumably stores his goods ; a preacher (hela), who 
like Jupiter and the judge wears a white garment, symbolizing honesty and 
morality (he is addressing three disciples) ; a Christian priest, hermit, or monk 
كشيش)‎ (, depicted as an elderly man dressed in black and wearing a round cap ; 
a muhtasib or inspector of the market who raises his staff in punishment against 
a second person ; ° a shoemaker (4) kneeling at a low wooden tripod— , Y 


with the seventh, labourers who earned their living by manual work; see Maqriri, Igħāthat 
al-umma bi-kashf al-ghumma, ed. Muh. Mustafà Ziyäde, Cairo, 1859/1940, 72-3; G. Wiet (tr.), 
Le tratié des famines de Magrizi, Leiden, 1962, 71-2 (reprinted from Journal of the Economic 
and Social History of the Orient, v, 1, 1962). See also P. Vattier (tr.), L' Egypte de Murtadi, file du 
Gaphiphe, introd. by G. Wiet, Paris, 1958, 54. For similar superficial division of the society in 
Ottoman times see C. White, Three years in Constantinople, London, 1845, 1, 201-2. 

$ The identity of ‘ Picatrix ' who in the Latin translation appears as the author of the book is 
not known. Profeesor M. Plessner suggested that the treatises were written by an Arab who 
lived in Spain sometime in the middle of the eleventh century. See H. Ritter and M. Pleasner 
(tr.), ° Picatrix’: das Ziel des Weisen von Pseudo-Maÿrii, German version, London, 1962 
(hereafter referred to as Pic., rr), pp. xxi-xxii. For Arabic text see H. Ritter (ed.), Pseudo- 
Magrii: das Ziel des Weisen, 1, Arabischer Text, Leipzig, Berlin, 1938 (hereafter referred to as 
Pic., 1), 3. 

? In 'Pieatrix' only a few of these professions are explicitly mentioned, namely, tanning, 
agriculture, mining, and architecture, sll! والفلاحة وأخراج‎ SLT عمل‎ e له من‎ 

. LUI, Pio., r, p. 150,112; Pic., r1, p. 157,11. 21-2. However, the seven professions d 
in the Turkish manuscript are implied either in the various qualities attributed by ' Picatrix ' to^ ' 
Saturn or in the colours and minerals associated with him, see Pic., 1, p. 160, IL 14-16; 
Pic., 11, p. 157, Il. 26-8. 

s For the precious white garment see Pic., 1, p. 151, 1l. 10-11 ; Piec., xz, p. 158, 1I. 17-18. 

9 ° Picatrix” attributes to Jupiter commandment and prohibition, Pic., x, p. 151, L 11; 
Pic., Tt, p. 158, 1. 19 
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his working instruments are not clearly visible;!? and last a candlemaker 

Protected by Mars are professions associated in one way or another with 
fire or blood. Since the colour attributed to this planet is red, his garment is 
also of this colour. The compartment next to Mars shows an executioner 
(>) beating or perhaps beheading a prisoner, who, with eyes bound, leans to 
the ground; further a butcher (قصاب)‎ who slaughters a black goat with his 
knife ; a glazier (صرجهجى)‎ sitting on a stool opposite an open furnace and 
breaking or bending a stick of glass ; a farrier (Jl) fitting a horseshoe to one 
of the forelegs of a horse; a cook (> 1) tending an open fire; a torch- 

_ bearer (مشعلهجى)‎ (plate x11, 2) and last a lion-tamer ( (ارسلانجی‎ with. his charge 
de walking to his left, 

Members of the ruling class as well as professions dealing with gold, precious 
metals, or shining materials are subject to the Sun. Thus the first com- 
partment next to the planet shows an enthroned padtshah with a white feather 
in his head-gear ; next a Beg shouldering a sabre with his left hand ; a gold- 
smith ( S with a hammer, kneeling by an anvil; 8 goldsmith and silver- 
smith ( #5) #) with his bellows, pumping the air into an open fire burning in 
a brazier; a shield-maker ( Flas), whose profession is clearly indicated by 
two large shields ; a silk mercer or manufacturer ( از‎ 35) and a money-changer 
(صراف)‎ weighing some coins in his scales.18 

Venus, the patroness of the fine arts, in the Islamic tradition generally 

X depicted as an ‘&d-player, and not as a dancer, protects the musicians and 
entertainers. Aligned with her we thus see an “déd-player, a harpist, a flautist, 
what appears to be a female dancer (who, by the way, is the only bare-headed 
figure in these miniatures), a tambourine player, and two musicians with kettle- 
drums. 

Mercury, a scribe in the Islamic tradition,'* is also the planet which protects 

10 The domination of the shoemaker by Jupiter may perhaps be explained by the high 
esteem this profession generally enjoyed in Islamic tradition. For the privileges of the shoemakers' 
company in Turkey see White, op. cit., 11, 89-100. For North Africa, especially Fóz, in modern 
times Bee L. Massignon, Enquête sur les corporations musulmanes d'artisans et de commerçants au 
Maroc, Paris, 1925, 38. 


11 Pic., 1, p. 152, Il. 4-18, p. 196, Il. 6-12; Pic., xx, pp. 159-60, p. 207, Il. 25-32, p. 208, 
ll. 1-2. 

12 For contemporary representations of torch-bearers see for instance Shdhinshahnama, 
dated 989/1581, Istanbul, University Library, Yıldız, 2652/260, fol. 8. The miniature depicts 
Murad TIT arriving at the seraglio. See Stchoukine, op. cit., plate xxxrx. 

re 13 These professions are clearly implied in ' Picatrix'’s chapter giving the characteristics and 
significance of each of the planets, as well as in the passages advising the reader which planet has 
to be evoked by what groups of people and with regard to which desired gifts, Pic., 1, 186, 200 ; 
Pic., x1, 208, 211. 

14 F. Saxl, ‘ Beiträge zu einer Geschichte der Planetendarstellung im Orient und im Okzident’, 
Der Islam, 11, 1912, 151-77. There are numerous examples of this type depicted on Islamic metal 
objects and ceramics as well ae in illustrated manuscripts. 
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the applied arts. Weaving and embroidery as well as drawing, painting, and 
illuminating are subject to him. His association with the colour white is 
echoed again in the white overgown and turban worn by this planetary figure. 
In our miniature he appears with the following professions or craftsmen: a 
nagqäsh or illuminator of manuscripts leaning over his desk (he holds a pencil in 
his left hand and has a sheet of paper in front of him); a tailor (¢ j j3) kneeling 


over a red gown with a large pair of scissors in his right hand; a carpenter and 
builder who holds up a hammer in his left hand 15 (he is bare-footed and the 
overgown, folded back under his waist, reveals his trousers) ; a scribe (SIS) at 


his desk, a scroll over his right knee and a writing instrument in his left hand ; 
a weaver (ly) working at his loom ; a dealer in drugs ) (عطار‎ in his shop (his 
goods are stored, like those of the merchant, in a niche in the wall; the pro- 
fession of the druggist is presumably attributed to Mercury because of associa- 
tions between Mercury and alchemy, one of the sciences related to this planet) ; 
finally, in the last compartment we see a running footman or a messenger of the 
Sultan (dy) with an axe (plate xm), incidentally a tool carried by these 
messengers not only in Turkish but also in numerous Persian manuscripts.1¢ 

In the lowest level, the Moon is the patron of water, of professions connected 
with water, and of agricultural activities. A man who bleaches or fulls linen is 
depicted in the first compartment .(جر بحى)‎ He stands in the water bare- 


footed. He holds some white material, probably a cord or linen, in his left hand 
and there is a small bucket at his feet. Next to him is a fisherman ( Tr 


pulling his net, filled with fishes, out of the river (plate xiv, 2). Full of move- 
ment and expression, this is certainly one of the liveliest and most vivid draw- 
ings among our miniatures, outstanding in its artistic conception, its vigorous 
action and realism. In most of the previously mentioned drawings all the 
labourers and craftsmen wear a conventional court dress. By contrast, in this 
miniature even the clothes of the fisherman are adapted to his work. A similar 
realistic approach is shown in the next picture, depicting a shepherd with his 
flock among which we see a long-horned goat standing on its hind legs, devouring 
the branches of a tree (plate xv, 2). The profile of the shepherd, his pointed 
nose and chin, and also his head-gear seem to reveal some European influence. 


15 According to Dimashqï, a carpenter was shown on the walls of the temple of Saturn in 
Harran. See D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, St. Petersburg, 1856, ur, 382 f. ; 
E. Panofsky and F. Saxl. Dürers Melancolia, 1, Berlin, 1928, 124. 

15 A footman of Nüshirwän who carries an axe ia depicted in Nizamî, Khamsa, Oxford, 
Bodleian, MS Marsh 679, fol. 13r (I. Stchoukine, Les peintures des manuscrits Safavis, Paris, 
1959, plate xxu); of. B. W. Robinson, À descriptive catalogue of the Persian paintings in the 
Bodleian’ Library, Oxford, 1958, p. 92. See also G. D. Guest, Shiraz painting in the sixteenth 
century, Washington, 1949, plate 33A, showing a similar figure in a miniature depicting Khusrau 
and Shirin (Nizam!, Khamsa, BM MS Add. 27260); cf. miniature from Jskandarnüma, Freer 
Gallery of Art 08.283 (Guest, op. cit., p. 53, plate 25). For this corps of attendants of the Sultan 
in Turkey in the middle of the sixteenth century see H. Dernschwam's Tagebuch einer Reise nach 
Konstantinopel und Kleinasien (1553-1555), nach der Urschrift im Fugger-Archiv, ed. F. Babinger, 
Miinchen, Leipzig, 1923, 63. 
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Further associated with the moon are a cotton-carder ( (حلاج‎ with his working 
tools, a bow and a mallet; a sailor (uer d )in his boat; a camel-driver 


(, 2-099) (plate x, 2) and finally a peasant sowing كنجى)‎ |). 


To Judge by available illustrated manuscripts, the children of the planets 
are a subject which was rarely depicted by Muslim artists and there are as yet 
only two further examples known to us. One of these is contamed in another 
Turkish copy of the Kitab matali al-sa‘äda in the Pierpont Morgan Library in 
New York, which, curiously enough, is said to have the same date as the Paris 
manuscript (plates m1~1v).17 The other occurs in the Arabie. Kitab al-bulhän 
(? burhän) in the Bodleian Library (Or. 133) which was completed in August 
1399 (plates v-v1).!5 Unfortunately, because of some heavy overpainting by 


* perhaps even more than one artist, the New York miniatures have lost much of 


their original appearance and colour and certainly lack the artistic delicacy and 
refinement of the Paris manuscript. The existence of two contemporary Turkish 
miniatures contaming the figures of the children of the planets raises, however, 
some hope that future research may reveal additional Turkish manuscripts 
which depict this subject. 

There evidently is a close relationship between the Paris and the New York 
manuscripts (plates 1-1v). However, in spite of their identical composition and 
similar iconography, we find a number of differences which, once we know more 
about the Islamic pictorial tradition of the children of the planets, may prove 
to be important. 

Unlike the artist of the Paris manuscript, who as previously seen carefully 
selected the colours of the garments worn by the planets in accordance with the 


colours assigned to each of these planets, the artist of the New York manuscript 


seems not to have been aware of this symbolism. Thus Jupiter, associated with 
white or light, pure colour, in the New York manuscript wears a green dress 
and a red overgown. The red garment of Mars in the Paris manuscript, based 
on the traditional association of this planetary god with war and blood, be- 
comes a blue dress in the New York manuscript. The red colour is preserved, 
however, for the pointed hat worn by Mars in this miniature. Similarly, Mer- 
cury, who because of his association with white wears in the Paris manuscript a 
white gown and turban, in the New York version is dressed like Jupiter in red 
and green, and only the white turban recalls the planet's relation to this colour. 

In their symbolic attributes too, Saturn, Mars, and Mercury differ in the 


1? Photograph courtesy Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. MS mentioned in D. 5. Rice, 
‘The seasons and the labors of the months in Islamic art’, Ars Orientalis, 1, 1954, p. 4, n. 21; 
cf. W. Hartner, ° Pseudoplanetary nodes of the moon's orbit ^, Ars Jslamica, v, 1938, 135. 

18 Photograph courtesy Bodleian Library, Oxford. For description of the whole manuscript 
see À. Nichol, Bibl. Bodl. codicum manuscriptorum orientalium catalogi, Oxford, 1821, 11, 270—7. 
For planet-children see F. Saxl, ° Probleme der Planetenkinderbilder ', Kunstchronik und Kunst. 
markt, No. 48, 26 September 1919, 1013-21, esp. p. 1016, fig. 7 ; E. Panofsky and F. Saxl, op. 
cit., pp. 123-5, 129-30, plate XIX, fig. 34 ; idem, ' Classical mythology in mediaeval art ', Metro- 
politan Museum Studies, 4, 1933, p. 245, fig. 28. 
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New York and Paris manuscripts. Saturn, the old Indian (plate vm), in the 
New York version walks with a stick instead of holding a mattock; Mars, 
(plate vint), who in the Paris manuscript raises a pickaxe, in the New York 
version holds an ovoid-shaped object attached to a long stick. The reason for 
depicting this curious object is presumably a misunderstanding of the traditional 
attribute of Mars in Islamic astrological figures, namely a human head held by 
its hair.!? Finally, Mercury, who in the Paris manuscript (plate 1) is endowed 
with no special attributes, in the New York copy is shown in accordance with 
the common literary and artistic tradition—an open book placed on a rahl 
(plate 111).?^ It appears that in this, as well as in the other deviations mentioned, 
the New York copy of the Kutab matdli‘ al-sa‘ada closely follows the Kitab 
al-bulhän (Oxford, Bodl. MS Or. 133) (plate v) whose relation to both Turkish 
manuscripts was pointed out for the first time by the late Professor Rice. 
Similarly, with regard to the pictorial representation of the professions and 
crafts depicted in the Ottoman miniatures, it seems that the artist of the New 
York manuscript is more directly dependent on the Jalà'irid prototype than is 
the painter of the Paris version. For instance, the sixth child of Saturn, depicted 
in the Kitab al-bulhän as khaffär (plate 1x, 1), in the New York miniature too is 
shown as a man who is digging in a garden with a mattock. In contrast with 
this conception the artist of the Paris manuscript shows a cleanser of drains 
(plate rx, 3, 2). Again, following the fourteenth century prototype, the artist 
of the New York manuscript places the blacksmith, the first child of Saturn, in 
front of a burning furnace. In the Paris version this furnace is not depicted 
(plates III, 1). 

At the same time, there are a number of figures which the painter of the 

Paris miniatures may have copied from the Bodleian prototype ; with regard to ¥ 
others, both Turkish artists used their own imagination and individual inter- 
pretation. A dependence of the Paris Kitab matdli‘ al-sa‘äda on the Bodleian 
Kitab al-bulhän becomes evident, for instance, if one compares the camel- 
driver, one of the children of the Moon, in both these manuscripts (plate x, 1, 2). 
How closely the Turkish artist followed his model can be seen from the colours 
of the dresses and the identical shapes of the turbans worn by these men. 
On the other hand, the artist of the New York manuscript (plate x, 3) tends 
to enrich his compositions by adding some further figures to these small scenes. 
He thus depicts in this compartment a man who drives two camels, each of 
which carries a howdah on its back. Or, in contrast with the Kitdb al-bulhän and 
the Paris manuscript (plate xr, 1, 2), the painter of the Pierpont Morgan version 
depicts not one, but two farriers holding the leg of a horse (plate xr, 3).21 

However, it goes without saving that in spite of these differences, there is 
an evident similarity in the iconographic as well as in the formal conception À 


15 "This ° misunderstanding ' occurs also in the Kitab al-bulhdn, see below. 

?9 See above, p. 529, n. 14. 

*! Similarly, in contrast to the two other manuscripts, in the square dedicated to the seventh 
child of Mars of the New York version we find two lion-tamers instead of one. 
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of these three miniatures of the children of the planets, a resemblance which 
, cannot be the result of pure coincidence.?3 Tt was the late Professor Rice who 
^. for the first time drew our attention to the close relationship between the Kstáb 
al-bulhan and the Turkish Kab matali‘ al-sa ada, written and illustrated nearly 
two centuries later. His suggestion, that the Ottoman manuscript is but an 
adaptation, both textually and pictorially, of the Arabic work, is thus further 
established and verified by a close comparison of the miniatures of the planet- 
children, depicted in all the three manuscripts under discussion. However, 
whether these Jal&’irid miniatures were directly copied by the Ottoman artists, 
or whether some similar tables, not yet known to us, served them as a prototype, 
is difficult to say and can only be decided after additional miniatures have 
come to light. Whatever future research may reveal, the Turkish miniatures 
v. add much to the scanty information on the pictorial tradition of the planet- 
children in Islamic art. 


31 In addition to the similarity of the figures already referred to see also porter (fifth child 


of Saturn); muhtasib (fifth child of Jupiter); butcher (third child of Mars); money-changer 
(seventh child of the Sun) ; sailor (fifth ohild of the Moon). 
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THE ARMIES OF THE SAFFARIDS 


By C. E. BOSWORTH 
I 


It is not too much to describe the Saffarids of Sistän as an archetypal 
military dynasty. In the later years of the third/ninth century, their empire 
covered the greater part of the non-Arab eastern Islamic world. In the west, 
Ya'qüb b. al-Laith's army was only halted at Dair al-‘Aqül, 50 miles from 
Baghdad; in the north, Ya‘qüb and his brother ‘Amr campaigned in the 
Caspian coastlands against the local ‘Alids, and ‘Amr made serious attempts to 
extend his power into Khwarazm and Transoxania; in the east, the two~ 
brothers pushed forward the frontiers of the Där al-Islam into the pagan 
borderlands of what are now eastern Afghanistan and the North-West Frontier 
region of West Pakistan ; and m the south, Saffand authority was acknowledged 
even across the Persian Gulf in “Uman.1 This impressive achievement was the 
work of two soldiers of genius, Ya'qüb and ‘Amr, and lasted for little more 
than a quarter of a century. It began to crumble when in 287/900 the Samanid 
Amir Isma‘il b. Ahmad defeated and captured ‘Amr b. al-Laith, and 11 years 
later, the core of the empire, Sistan itself, was m Samanid hands. Yet such was 
the effect in Sistan of the Saffarid brothers’ achievement, and the stimulus to 
local pride and feeling which resulted from it, that the Saffärids returned to 
power there in a very short time. For several more centuries they endured and 
survived successive waves of invaders of Sistan—the Ghaznavids, the Seljiiqs, 
the Mongols—and persisted down to the establishment of the Safavid state in, 
Persia.? 

Furthermore, the constituting of the empire of the early Saffarids marks a 
clear break with the preceding history of the Caliphate. Other families, like 
the Aghlabids in Ifriqiyya and the T&hirids in Persia, had already established 
hereditary and virtually autonomous lines in the provinces which they were 
governing on behalf of the Caliphs. But these governors, and likewise Ahmad 
b. Tülün a little later, were all careful to respect the constitutional doctrine 
that their power was only a delegated one, and were assiduous in placing the 
‘Abbasids’ name before their own in the khutba and on the coinage. Thus it is 


1 This fact is unmentioned in the written sources, but there exists a dirham of 295/907-8 
minted in ‘Umän and acknowledging the Amir Tahir b. Muhammad b. ‘Amr; a further dirham, 
dated 290/908, was mentioned by Markov (R. Vasmer, ‘ Uber die Münzen der Saffariden und 
ihrer Gegner in Fars und Hurásün', Numismatische Zeitschrift, txur, 1930, 152-3, No. 80). J. 

3 Virtually our only sources for these later Saffarids are a brief section in Jürjäni’s Tabagit-+ 
Näsiri (ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy Habibi, Kabul, 1842-3/1963—4, 1, 275-85, tr. H. G. Raverty, London, 
1881-99, r, 188-202), where he calls them ‘the kings of Nimriix’, and the Jy’ al-mulük of the 
Saffarid descendant Shih Husain b. Malik Ghiy&th al-Din (recently edited by Manüchihr Sitüda, 
Tehran, 1344/1966). 
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dubious whether we should consider these lines of governors as fully independent 
dynasties.3 

Ya‘qtb and ‘Amr, for their part, had little respect for these constitutional 
ideas and did not hesitate openly to display their contempt for the Caliphs. 
They would at times obtain investiture diplomas for their territories, and would 
send tribute to Iraq, but this was only because it suited their purpose. In 
265/879, at the opening of his amirate, ‘Amr sought a manshür from al-Mu‘tamid 
in return for an annual tribute of 20,000,000 dirhams ; ‘Amr knew that Caliphal 
approval would have a significant moral effect in so strongly orthodox a pro- 
vince as Khuräsän, where the ‘ulama were influential and ghäzt elements 
numerous.* ‘Amr also publicized his campaigns against the “Alids of Tabaristan 
and against the pagans of eastern Afghanistan, sending rich and exotic presents 
from the plunder taken there. Yet Ya‘qüb and ‘Amr were always aware that 


“It was naked force, and not moral considerations, which underlay their power. 


In an anecdote given by Nizam al-Mulk, Ya'qub boasts to the Caliph’s envoy of 
his humble origins and of his achievement of power through his own valour, 
and not through birth, as had the ‘Abbasids. When in 285/898 “Amr received 
from al-Mu'tadid's envoy the investiture patent for Transoxania, he exclaimed, 
° What am I to do with this? This province can only be wrested from Isma“ 
b. Ahmad’s hands by the aid of 100,000 drawn swords'.5 It is also said that 
‘Amr was the first provincial ruler to place his own name in the khujba, until 
then only read in the name of the Caliph, but the narrative of the Ta’rikh+ 
Ststän and other sources such as Narshakhi show that Ya'qüb placed his own 
name in the khutba of his territories from c. 253/867 onwards.* There are, 
indeed, abundant signs that the Caliphs and the Saffarids never trusted each 
other for a moment. The investiture diplomas were swiftly cancelled when 
Saffarid fortunes drooped, when there still seemed chances of restoring the dis- 
possessed Tahirids to Khuräsän, or when the rising power of the orthodox and 
obedient Samanids could be set against the Saffarids. For his part, Ya‘qub 
emphatically expressed his mistrust and hatred of the 'Abbasids: ' He used 
often to say that the ‘Abbasids bad based their rule on wrong-doing and trickery 
—'' Haven't you seen what they did to Abū Salama, Abū Muslim, the Barmaki 
family, and al-Fadl b. Sahl, despite everything which these men had done on 


5 See the commenta regarding the constitutional position of the Tahirids by E. von Zambaur 
in his ‘ Contributions à la numismatique orientale : monnaies inédites ou rares des dynasties 
musulmanes de la collection de l'auteur ', Wiener Numismatrache Zeitschrift, xxxvxr, 1906, 119 f., 
and also those of O. Grabar, The coinage of the T'ülünids (American Numismatic Society Notes and 
Monographs, No. 180), New York, 1957, 51-8. 

4 Tag'rikh-i Sisiän, ed. Malik al-Shu'arà' Bahar, Tehran, 1814/1935, 234; cf. Tabari, ed. de 
Goeje and others, rrr, 1932 ; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, vu, 226; Gardizi, Zain al-akhbär, ed. 


' M. Nazim, Berlin, 1928, 14, ed. Sa'id Nafist, Tehran, 1333/1964, 115. 


5 Nigam al-Mulk, Siydeat-nama, ch. iii, ed. H. Darke, Tehran, 1840/1962, 24, tr. idem, The 
book of government or rules for kings, London, 1960, 18-19; Gardizi, ed. Nazim, 18, ed. Nafisi, 
118; Ibn Khallikàn, tr. de Slane, rv, 326~7. 

t of. W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, London, 1928, 220, citing Ibn 
Hun, Firdaus al-tawürikh ; and R. Levy, The social structure of Islam, Cambridge, 1957, 370. 
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the dynasty's behalf? Let no one ever trust them | "7.7 It is very likely 
that the anti-Caliphal attitude of the Saffarid Amirs, and their unashamed 
proclamation of the superiority of force over the ethical values which were. À. 
supposed to underpin the temporal authority delegated by God to man, account 
for the hostility shown towards them in almost all the Sunni Muslim sources.? 


II 


The dominant motive behind Ya'qub's actions, in addition to this hatred of 
the ‘Abbasids, seems to have been a sheer love of military conquest. The sources 
show an unusual interest in Ya'qüb's personal character, indicative of the 
impression which his military and imperialist ventures made on contemporary 
Islam. They agree that Ya'qüb's nature was an introspective one, and that he 4 
revealed his inner thoughts to no man. He spent most of his time in seclusion 
from his retainers, and made all decisions without reference to anyone else. 
Normally, only his brothers and his aide-de-camp (given by Mas'üdi the title 
of ai- Aziz), who had his tent just behind Ya'qüb's own one, had direct access 
to his presence. He rarely smiled or laughed, and the Ta’rikh4 Sistän 
Specifically comments on &n occasion when Ya'qub was actually moved to 
merriment. His sole amusement, it was said, lay in watching the training and 
play (which included such things as mock battles) of his young slaves.? 

Ya'qüb was therefore an utterly dedicated military commander, whose 
genius in this field has not been given due acknowledgement. ? His lowly 
beginnings as a coppersmith had inured him to a life without luxuries, and he 
never acquired a taste for these. By his simple way of life, he set an example to 
the rest of his troops, discouraging the accumulation of impedimenta which Y 
would encumber his army on the march and detract from its mobility. He slept 
on an old saddle-cloth, resting his head on a shield and using a rolled-up banner 
as his pillow. His food is described as rough-and-ready (awan ghaliza), and 
consisted of the staples of Sistän diet: barley bread, rice, leeks, onions, asa- 
foetida, and fish. According to Mas‘üdi, 20 sheep were killed in the army camp 
each day and cooked in five great brass cauldrons. Ya'qüb partook of this 
mutton, together with khabisa (a jellied concoction made of grape juice or dates 


7 Ta'rikh-i Stan, 267-8. 

8 The Ta’rikh-i Stsidn—simost a special history of the Saffarids, since a third of the whole 
book is devoted to them—is an exception to this rule of hostility. Also, Mas'üdi's Sht 
sympathies inclined him to give a more balanced picture; it is unfortunate that the fuller account 
of the careers of Ya‘qüb and ‘Amr, which he gave in his Akhbär al-zamdn and Kitab al-ausat 
(of. Murtij al-dhahab, ed. and tr. Barbier de Meynard, vru, 66), has not survived. 

9 ibid., vin, 50-1; T'a'rskh-$ Sistdn, 270 (another occasion when Ya'qüb, desoribed as usually Le 
* stern-faced ' (turush-rily) smiled, is mentioned by Ibn Funduq, Ta’rikh-i Bathag, ed. Ahmad 
Bahmanyar, Tehran, 1317/1938, 152). 

19 Except perhaps by Nôldeke, in his classio essay ° Yakûb the Coppersmith, and his dynasty’, 
in Sketches from Eastern history, Edinburgh, 1892, 176—200, at pp. 188-0, where he considers 
Ya'qüb as an outstanding general and describes briefly the organization of his armies. 
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and starch) and falūdhaj (a dessert of starch and honey), and the rest was divided 
amongst his personal slaves and retainers. 

Ya‘qib mamtained a strict discipline within the army. When he was 
campaigning in Tabaristàn against the ‘Alid Das al-Kabir al-Hasan b. Zaid, 
Caliphal envoys accompanying Ya'qüb's army were amazed at this discipline, 
for Ya‘qtib was able to prevent his soldiers from plundering anything at all 
from al-Hasan’s camp after the latter had fled in defeat. Mas'üdi also describes 
how once when campaigning in Fars, Ya‘qüb gave a sudden order for the beasts 
to stop pasturing and prepare to move ; a man immediately snatched the fodder 
from his horse's mouth. Furthermore, a high officer came rushing up in an 
emergency naked except for his armour; he had been bathing his body when 
the call to arms had sounded. Ya'qüb was fearless in war. À great scar down his 


cheek was the legacy of a serious wound suffered whilst fighting the Khawärij.‏ حم 


The blow cut away part of his face, so that it had to be sewn back and Ya'qüb 
fed for 20 days through & tube into his mouth; he nevertheless carried on 
fighting. His opponent in the Caspian provinces, al-Hasan b. Zaid, called him 
al-Sandän ‘the Anvil’ on account of his fortitude in battle? The ardour of the 
Saffarid army under his inspired leadership was recognized even by his oppo- 
nents. The Samanid Ibrahim b. Ilyas b. Asad, Commander-in-Chief of the army 
of Khurasan for Muhammad b. Tahir, was expelled from Harat in 253/867 and 
then defeated in battle at Püshang by Ya‘qüb. He retreated to Nishapir, and 
advised Muhammad to conciliate the Saffarid : ‘It is pointless trying to fight 
against this man. He has an army which inspires terror, and the soldiers have 
no compunction about killing. They fight effortlessly and without regard for 
anything; they have no other occupation in life but wielding the sword, and 


( one might well say that they have been brought up from very birth for warfare. 


Z7 


Moreover, the Khawärij have joined up with Ya'qub and placed themselves 
under his command (see below, pp. 541 ff.). The wisest course would be for you 
to conciliate him, in order to ward off the evil effects of him and his Khàriji 
troops, for he is a determined man, skilled in the art of leadership, with essen- 
tially the outlook of a ghûãzt ’.1* The capture of the Tahirid capital Nishapür in 
259/873 caused an important group of local commanders and soldiers of fortune 
in Khuräsän—including Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah al-Khujistani, later to be the 
Saffarids’ rival for control of Khuräsän-—to submit to Ya‘qüb, and some of 
them entered his service permanently.14 

Similarly, 'Amr's military abilities emerge from the history of his cam- 
paignings and eventual triumph over a series of rivals for power in Khurasan. 

11 Murüj al-dhahab, vin, 62-4; Siyäsat-näma, oh. iii, ed. Darke, 24, tr., 18; Ibn Khallikin, 
tr., Iv, 321. 

" Mursj al-dhahab, von, 48-7, 51-2 ; Ibn al-Athir, vrr, 226; Ibn Khallikän, tr., rv, 304. 

18 Ta’ rikh-i Sistan, 208-9. 

14 ibid., 224-5. These men are called here ‘ the Sälükan of Khuräaëän ', and the editor Bahär 
is surely right to see in the Persian salük an origin from Arabic gu'lük ‘ vagabond, desperado, 
brigand’; but the inclusion amongst these sülübün making peace with Ya'qüb of the aristo- 


cratic Sàn&nid Ibrahim b. Ily&s b. Asad suggeete that the Persian word had a less pejorative 
meaning than the Arabic term. 
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Ibn Khallikàn, quoting the historian of Khuräsan Sallami (whose lost Ta’rtkh 
wulat Khuräsän was also an important source for Gardizi’s information on the 


Tahirids and Saffarids), emphasizes ‘Amr’s administrative and organizational - 


skill in regard to his army, his care that it was regularly paid and that its 
equipment, mounts, and weapons were always in good fighting trim (see further, 
below, pp. 549-50).15 


III 


It is well known that Ya'qüb b. al-Laith first came to prominence initially 
as a rank-and-file member, and then as a leader, of one of the bands of volunteers 
or vigilantes which had arisen in Sistàn and Bust to combat the local Khawàr1j.!? 
These are designated in the sources as mujffawws' a," or, with a rather more 
condemnatory shade of meaning, as ‘ayyarin.® Exactly what was the social 
composition of these ‘ayyärs, and exactly what was the common purpose or 
motivation, the ‘asaltyya, which bound them together, are things which we 
would very much like to know. Though ostensibly standing for law and order, 
and on the side of Sunni orthodoxy against the Khäri]i sectaries, they were 
more often than not a turbulent, even a revolutionary element in the social and 
political structure of Sistän, above all in such towns as Zarang and Bust. A 
life of irresponsibility, combined with a little brigandage, would always appeal 
to the bolder spirits and vagabonds of society ; but the ranks of the ‘ayydrs 
must also have been swelled by such groups as landless or runaway peasants and 
by former soldiers and ghàzis (a soldier who had been contemptuously discharged 
as too old for active service led an ‘ayydr revolt in Sistan against the Samanids, 
see below, p. 539). We need to view the “wara of Sistän as part of a social 
phenomenon common to much of the central and eastern part of the medieval 
Islamic world, above all, to its towns, where social ferment was most marked ; 
the Sistän ‘ayyars must accordingly be linked with the fiyan, ahdath, runid, 
shutiar, etc. of other towns and regions. Much fascinating material on these 


15 Gardiri, ed. Nazim, 15-16, ed. Nafial, 116-17 ; Ibn Khallikan, tr., rv, 322. 

18 For the background of the Khariji activity in Sistän and eastern Iran, see Bosworth, 
Sistän under the Arabs, from the Islamic conquest to the rise of the Saffarids (30-250/651-864) 
(Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente. Centro Studi e Scavi Archeologici in Asia. 
Reports and Memoire, x1), Rome, 1968, 87 ff. 

17 < mutajawwi‘a ° those who perform a supererogatory or gratuitous aot, those who exceed, 
what is obligatory on themselves in fighting’. Cf. Lane, Arabic- English lexicon, s.v., and Sam ‘ani, 
Kitab al-ansdb, facsimile text, London, 1912, f. 5848, s.v. ° al-Muttawwid’: ‘ This nisba comes 
from ai-muffawwi'a. These are the people who devote themselves to holy warfare and raiding, 
who station themselves in ribäts along the frontiers, who assume the duty of raiding and who hurl 
themselves against the enemies in the lands of unbelief, because they regard all these things as 
obligatory upon themselves ; then they return home’. 

18 ‘Air and the frequentative form ‘ayyär have the basic meaning of ‘someone who (or 
some animal which) goes to and fro or ciroulates about, briskly and energetically ’, hence also 
‘sharp-witted, keen’, cf. Lane, s.v. In early Arabic usage it can be used either in an approbatory 
or a condemnatory manner, but later comes to be applied to rogues, vagabonds, bandits, and those 
who live by their wits in general, with a depreciatory overtone. 
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bands has been assembled and analysed by Cl. Cahen,!® but a great deal about 
4 them remains a puzzle. 

Ya'qüb entered the service of the leader of the volunteers of Bust, Salih b. 
al-Nadr (or al-Nasr) al-Kinàni. According to the Ta’rikh-1 Sistan (admittedly 
a source hostile to Salih and partial towards the Saffarids), when Salih was 
recognized as Amir of Bust in Muharram 238/June—July 852, ‘ all the strength 
of his army came from Ya'qüb b. al-Laith and the ‘ayyars of Sistan °. How- 
ever, there are indications in the other sources that the Ta'rikh- Sistän in- 
flates Ya‘qüb’s importance at this time. When in Jumada IIL/October 858 
Salih lost the amirate of Sistän, it was not Ya‘qüb who succeeded to power 
there immediately, but another military leader, Dirham b. al-Nadr (or al-Nasr). 
Ya‘qtb’s turn did not come till nearly three years later, when he was hailed 8 

x. Amir in Zarang in Muharram 247/April 861.2: 

Hence it was the “yars who formed the backbone of Ya'qüb's personal 
force when he first came to power. The 'ayyars had for some time been one of the 
two dynamic groups in the political life of Sistan (the other being that of the 
Khawarij), and were to remain so for at least two centuries to come. In parti- 
cular, the ‘ayyärs were always the spear-head of local resistance in Sistan against 
the domination of outside powers. This was seen in the early years of the tenth 
century, when the Samanids occupied Sistän in 298/911, deposing and carrying 
off into captivity the Saffarid princes Muhammad and Mu'addal b. ‘Ali b. 
al-Laith. In 299/911-12 one Muhammad b. Hurmuz, called Maulä Sandali, 
raised the ‘ayydrs of the villages on the eastern side of the Zirih lake and led a 
movement for the restoration of the young Saffarid ‘Amr b. Ya'qüb b. Muham- 
mad b. ‘Amr b. al-Laith, apparently the only survivor then in Sistén of the 

L direct lines of Va‘qüb or ‘Amr. The Samanids suppressed the rebellion in 
301/913, and the ‘ayydr leaders were executed m Samarqand ; but less than a 
year later, the ‘ayyärs of this same district killed the deputy of the Caliphal 
governor al-Fadl b. Hamid, who at this point had managed for a brief while to 
restore ‘Abbasid authority in Sistàn. Again, in 304/917 ‘ayyär support was 
decisive for the proclamation as Amir in Zarang of a local commander, Kathir b. 
Ahmad b. Shahfür, and in the following year, Kathir’s forces defeated an army 
sent out by the Caliphal governor in Fars, Badr b. ‘Abdullah al-Hammami.* 
When a century later Sistan came under Ghaznavid rule, the ‘ayydrs led local 
opposition to the alien invaders. Mas'üd of Ghazna’s ‘aml or civil governor in 
Sistan, ‘Aziz b. Muhammad Füshanji, and the military commander Qada’, took 
draconian measures against them: ‘ The turbulence caused by the 'ayyárs now 
decreased because the Hajib [Qada’| had several people torn in half. Then 
‘Aziz arrested the sarhangs and flogged them, and either beheaded their leaders 

3 . 19 In his Mouvements populaires et autonomisme urbain dans l'Asie musulmane du moyen âge, 

Leiden, 1959 (originally in Arabica, v-vi, 1958-9). 

30 Ta'rikh-s Sisiän, 192. 
31 cf. Bosworth, Siatän under the Arabs, 112-18. 
33 Gardizi, ed. Nazim, 23-4; T'a'rikh-i Sistän, 207—301, 303-4, 306-7; Ibn al-Athir, vim, 

52-3, 77. 
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(nagtbän) or had them torn in half. Through these exemplary measures, things 
were brought under control. He also levied heavy fines and mulcts on the 
sarhangs of the capital (sc. Zarang) and on the prominent men of the country 
districts (mthtardn-t riista) * 

Mention of the sarhangs raises a further problem, that of the relation of 
these sarhangs to the ‘ayydrs. In modern Persian, sarhang denotes the military 
rank of colonel, and one possibility is that these sarhangs of Sistan were officers 
or leaders amongst the general body of ‘ayyärs. It is certain, from the passage 
of the Ta rikh-+ Sistän cited above and from other mentions 1n the sources, that 
the sarhangs had a higher rank or position amongst the military than the mass 
of ‘ayyärs. In his section on the early career of Ya'qub b. al-Laith, Gardizi says 
that “He passed from the trade of coppersmith to being an “asar, and then 
became busy with robbery and brigandage on the roads. Then he became a 
sarhang and acquired a body of cavalry, and in this way, gradually attained the 3 
position of amir. First of all, he held the position of sarhang of Bust under 
Nasr b. Salih [read Salih b. Nasr], and then rose to be Amir of Sistan ’.** In the 
account of Ya'qüb's negotiations with the Khawari of Sistan, the position or 
rank of sarhang appears as one between that of a one-horse trooper and an 
amir.25 Among the elements of the army giving allegiance in 311/923 to the 
Amir Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Khalaf b. al-Laith, a descendant in the female 
line from Ya‘qiib and ‘Amr b. al-Laith, are enumerated ‘the Mawali, the 
Sarhangän, and the Azddagin’. The editor of the text of the Ta'rikh-i Ststán, 
Malik al-Shu‘ara’ Bahar, glossed these sarhangs as being ' freed slaves, leaders 
of the mob, and the hardy and brave one-horse troopers’, 26 but this seems to be 
pure conjecture. The supporters of Tahir b. Khalaf b. Ahmad, who were 
besieging the Amir Khalaf himself m the fortress of Taq near Zarang in 391/1001, 
are described as ‘the army, the sarhangs, the ‘ayydrs, and the town mob '.27 J 
If any conclusion can be drawn from these citations, it would appear that 
the sarhangs were a group separate from the ‘ayyärs in general, but perhaps 
recruited in part from ‘ayyärs who had shown outstanding leadership qualities 
or prowess 1n battle. 


IV 


The Azädagän ‘ free men ’ mentioned as a constituent element of the Saffärid 
forces of the early fourth/tenth century were doubtless free soldiers of good 
family, the sons of dthgdns and landowners, and other adventurous spirits 
attracted by the rich opportunities for plunder furnished by the early Saffarid 


83 Ta'rikh-i Sistén, 363; of. Bosworth, The Ghaznavide, their empire in Afghanistan and Ÿ 
eastern Iran, Edinburgh, 1963, 89-90. 

34 Gardiri, ed. Nazim, 11, ed. Nafisi, 112. 

35 Ta’rikh-+ Ststán, 205 ; the complete passage is given below. 

26 ibid., p. 312, n. 1. 

27 ibid., 349. 
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campaigns. According to Mas'üdi, Ya'qub had a fixed procedure for the ad- 
mission of recruits into his army. When a man presented himself before the 
Amir, his skill at handling weapons was tested and he was questioned about his 
antecedents and previous service with other commanders. If Ya‘qib was 
satisfied with him, the recruit was required to hand over all his own equipment, 
his weapons and his mount; these were sold by an official specially charged 
with this duty and the resulting sum was credited to the recruit in the Diwan. 
He then received 8 completely new set of equipment, clothing, provisions, etc., 
from the Amir, and was supplied with mounts and beasts of burden from the 
Ámir's stable. If he was dismissed or left Ya‘qüb’s service, he had to return all 
these, but received back from the Diwan his original wealth deposited there, 
together with any excess of pay which he had earned. 


V 


As was noted above, Ya‘qiib’s career began as one of the volunteers and 
‘ayyars who were combating the Khawarij in Sistan. In the pre-Saffärid period, 
leadership in the fight against these sectaries had often devolved on the ‘ayydrs 
by reason of the Arab governors’ military ineffectiveness in Sistan. The leader 
of the ‘ayydrs of Bust, Salih b. al-Nadr, came to Zarang in 239/854 protesting to 
the governor [brahim b. al-Hudain al-Qüsi, on behalf of the Tahirids, and to the 
orthodox ‘ulama and fugahda’, that his sole quarrel was with the Khawari, 
who had killed his brother Ghassan b. al-Nadr.2® When he was himself acclaimed 
Amir of Sistän in 247/861, Ya'qüb immediately plunged into continuous war- 
fare with the Khawärij, who were masters of much of the countryside around 
- Zarang. An attack by the Khariji commander Asadüya on one of the gates of 
Zarang, the Dar-i Ta‘äm, was driven off by Ya'qüb in 249/863. Two years 
later, in 251/865, Ya'qüb defeated the leader of the Sistan Khawārij, ‘Ammar 
b. Yasir, at Nishak, killing ‘Ammar; after this, ‘the Khawarij all became 
discomfited and fled to the hills of Isfizar and the valley of Hindqànàn '.*? 

Despite these onslaughts on the Khawārij, there was a certain ambivalence 
in Ya'qüb's attitude towards them. Certain of the orthodox Sunni sources, 
hostile to the Saffärids, imply that Ya'qüb had himself been a Khäni]i in his 
youth, and it is quite possible that the line between 'ayyar bands and Khariji 
bands was not always a completely hard and fast one. Nizam al-Mulk, obsessed 
as he was by the threat to the fabric of the Great Seljüq empire from the 
extremist Shī Assassins, even makes Ya'qüb a convert to Isma‘ilism.*! The 
Khawäri] were one of the most vigorous elements in the population of Sistan, 
and their traditional martial qualities and their willingness to fight to the death 
for their exclusivist beliefs, made a total victory over them difficult to achieve. 


38 Murüj al-dhahab, vri, 47-9. 

39 Va rikh-+ Sistan, 105-7. 

* ibid., 205, 207, cf. also 209. 

931 Ssydisat-ndma, ch. iii, ed. Darke, 20, tr., 15. 
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Ya'qub was realist enough to see that a policy of conciliation and the diversion 
of Khariji energies into external expansion might well be the solution to the 
problem of the Khawärij in Sistan. Hence we can discern how, side by side 
with the suppression of minor Khäriji outbreaks, a programme of conciliation 
was put into effect. 

As soon as he became Amir of Sistan, says the Ta’rikh-1 Sistän, ° Ya qüb 
sent & messenger to the Khariji leader ‘Ammar saying, “ The burden of leader- 
ship which you have taken upon your shoulders was previously borne by 
Hamza b. ‘Abdullah 3° in such a way that he never made an attack on this city 
(sc. Zarang) and never harmed any of the people of Sistän. His quarrel was 
with the official representatives of the government, whereas you act in an 
oppressive way. The Sagzi people were perfectly safe from him. The governor- 
ship of Bistàn was in the hands of outsiders, but the population of Sistän was 
left in peace because of [the governors’ pre-occupation with] Hamza’s rebellion. 
After this came the time of Bü Ishaq and Ba ‘Auf,’ and their warriors (reading 
ghuzät-ishän, as suggested by Bahar) were occupied with warfare in the lands 
of unbelief. Now things have a different complexion: if you want to bring 
about peace, put away thoughts of setting yourself up as a Commander of the 
Faithful [of the Khawarij],34 and come and link your army with us. For we 
have striven with a good resolution, that we shall never deliver Sistan into 
anyone else’s hands again; and if God Most High grants us His assistance, we 
shall promote the interests and prosperity of Sistan as far as we possibly can. 
If, on the other hand, you reject this proposal, then nevertheless, do not 
oppress anyone in Sistän, and follow the example of the earlier generations of 
Khawari] ”. “Ammar sent the reply that he would look into the proposal, but 
meanwhile, he would not harm Ya‘qüb or any of his subjects any further’. 
Ya'qüb's overtures did not, it seems, ultimately commend themselves to 
‘Ammar. Ya'qüb had to march against him four years later, and ‘Ammar’s 
head was exposed on the walls of Zarang by the Dar-i Ta‘am and his body 
suspended upside down at the Dar-i Akar.*® 

However, Ya'qüb's appeal may not have gone unheeded by others of the 
Khawarij. In the year following his message to ‘Ammar, sc. in 248/862, Ya‘qub 
sent letters to the leaders of the Khawari] through the intermediacy of his 
commander Azhar b. Yahya b. Zuhair b. Farqad. As a result, 1,000 of the 


32 Referring to Hamza b. ‘Abdullah or b. Adharak, leader of the great Kh&riji rebellion in 
Sistan and eastern Iran, which lasted for over 30 years till Hamza’s own death in 213/828 and 
which more than anything else weakened severely the Caliphal control of those regions. See 
G. Scarcia, ° Lo scambio di lettere tra Härün al-Rašīd e Hamza al-Harigi secondo il '' Ta’rib-i 
Sistin’’’, Annali dell’ Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli, NS, xrv, [2], 1964 (° Soritti in 
onore di Laura Veocia Vaglieri, rr ’), 623-45, and Bosworth, Sistén under the Arabs, 91-104. 

33 .مم‎ Abū Ishiq Ibrahim b. ‘Umair al-Jashani and Abū ‘Auf b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän b. 
(?) Bazi‘, who succeeded Hamza as leaders of the Khawarij, see T'a'rikh-1 Ststán, 180 ff. 

34 Tn his correspondence with the ‘Abbasid Caliph Harun al-Rashid, Hamza described him- 
self as ‘the Servant of God Hamza, Commander of the Faithful’; see Scarcia, art. cit., 635, 641, 
and Bosworth, Sistän under the Arabs, 98. 

35 Ta’ rikh-1 Ststán, 202-3, 207. 
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Khawarij came over to Ya'qüb's side. He gave their leaders robes of honour, 
and promised that he would promote those who were sarhangs to amirs and those 
' who were one-horse troopers to sarhangs, and would make the infantrymen 
into cavalry troopers, He also promised favour or promotion for every soldier 
in whom he noted some special skill or act of valour. The Khawari, it is 
narrated, were won over by these promises; a considerable proportion of 
them stayed with Ya'qüb and eventually, the greater part of them rallied to 
Ya‘qiib’s side.39 

In 259/873 there occurred 8 serious rebellion in the regions of Badghis and 
Gharchistän, to the north of Harat, led by one ‘Abd al-Rahim or ‘Abd al- 
Rahman. This ‘Abd al-Rahim had styled himself ‘ Commander of the Faithful ' 
of the Khawarij, and in imitation of the ‘Abbasids, had adopted the laqab of 
al-Mutawakkil ‘ala ‘Wah. His seat of power at Karükh was still predominantly 
Khäniji over a century later, according to the geographer Maqdisi (wrote c. 
375/985). ‘Abd al-Rahim had 10,000 supporters from the Khawari of 
Badghis and adjacent parts of Khurasan, but in a battle in the snows of the 
Paropamisus Mountains, Ya‘qüb defeated him. ‘Abd al-Rahim surrendered and 
received aman. He was made governor for the Saffarids of the town of Isfizar 
and of the Kurds who nomadized in the surrounding steppes, but within a year, 
the Khawarij bad killed him (because of his collaborating with the Saffarids?) 
and had elected Ibrahim b. Akhdar as their head. Nevertheless, [brahim in 
turn submitted and was made governor in ‘Abd al-Rahim’s stead. He was 
welcomed into Ya‘qiib’s service, with a promise that he would be made to feel 
at home: ' Then Ya'qüb said, “ Be of stout heart, you and your partisans ; 
the greater part of my army and of my commanders are [originally] Khawary} 
too, and you will not feel strange amongst them”’’. Ibrahim was urged to 
bring over more of his followers to Ya‘qüb, who promised to assign them allow- 
ances and places on his Diwan. Ya'qüb stressed the importance of the district 
of Isfizàr as a thaghr or frontier region (it faced the mountainous region of 
Ghür in central Afghanistan, which was still pagan in early Ghaznavid times 38), 
and said that he needed a reliable person to guard it whilst he was away cam- 
paigning outside Sistän. He also appealed to Ibrahim as being a fellow-country- 
man (ham-shahr+) of his, and observed that since so many of Ibrahim’s partisans 
were from Baskar in Sistan,®® he would certainly not discriminate against them 
or oppress them in any way. Ibrahim was impressed. He went away and then 
returned with all his army. Ya‘qüb gave robes of honour to all the leaders, and 


** ibid., 204-5. Regarding the position of sarhanga amongst the Khawéarij, there is mentioned 
under the designation ' Sarhang of the Khawarij’ a certain Ghänim Baskari, who fought in 
Fars during Ya'qub's second expedition to Kirman and Fars and who captured Muhammad b. 
Wasil at Sir&f in 262/876 (ibid., 229). 

57 Ahsan al-tagásim, ed. de Goeje, Leiden, 1908, 323. 

** See on Ghür, Bosworth, ‘The early Islamic history of Ghür', Central Asiatic Journal, 
vi, 2, 1961, 116-33. 

9 This place is several times mentioned in the T'a'rikh-i Sistän, but the exact form of the 
name is uncertain: variante like Baskü and Lashkar also appear. 
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ordered the head of his Department of Military Affairs, the ‘Arid, to inscribe the 
soldiers’ names in the Dwan-i ‘Ard and assign them stipends according to their 
rank. Henceforth, they formed a special contingent within the Saffarid forces 
at large, with the designation of the Jaish al-Shurät® and with Ibrahim b. 
Akhdar as their commanding general.# 

It is thus clear that the armies of the first Saffarids contained a high pro- 
portion of Kharijis or ex-Kharijis in their ranks, and it is not at all surprising 
that some of the sources should view Ya‘qib and ‘Amr (whose policies were 
in general strongly anti-‘Abbasid) as themselves tainted with Kharijism. This 
utilization of the Khawarij of eastern Iran by the Saffarids channelled off into 
external warfare much of the sectaries’ bellicose energies, and as an active body, 
the role of the Khawarij in eastern Iran was now finished. Scarcia bas rightly 
noted how mention of the Khawäri] henceforth drops out completely from 
the narrative of the Ta’rikh4 Sisiän, whereas for the previous period it is 
extensively concerned with their activities ; this cannot be fortuitous.# The 
Arabic and Persian geographers of the fourth/tenth century continue to men- 
tion communities of Khawarij in Sistàn, Kirman, Badghis, and other parts of 
Khurasan,* but these are obviously ga‘ada, passive believers and sympathizers, 
and not activists. By the end of that century, these Khariji communities can 
have been little distinguishable from their Sunni neighbours; according to 
Yàqüt, citing Istakhri, the Khawarij of Sistàn were notable for their probity in 
commercial dealings, for their piety and devotion, and for their distinctive 
dress (unfortunately, this is not detailed).1* 


VI 


During the course of the third/ninth century, the armies of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs, and following them, the armies of provincial governors and military 
leaders, were transformed. In earlier times, the Caliphs had depended on the 


19 The Khawarij used the term Shurät ‘Sellers’ to describe themselves, go. sellers of their 
souls to God in return for the promise of Paradise, echoing Qur'anic phraseology in which the 
believers sell or barter (shard) their share of the present life for the hereafter, cf. Qur'ün rr, 203/206, 
xv, 76/73. 

*! Tabari, IIL, 1882 (who is apparently wrong in saying that ‘Abd al-Rahim was killed im- 
mediately on Ya'qüb's defeating him in battle) ; Gardizi, ed. Nazim, 12, ed. Nafisi, 113 ; T'a'rikh-i 
Sistän, 217-18; ‘Aufl, Jawadmi‘ al-bibaydi, partial facsimile text, Tehran, 1835/1950, 143-4, 
and in M. Nizámu'd-Dín, Introduction to the Jawdmi‘u’'l-hikdydt of Muhammad al-‘Awft, London, 
1929, no. 718. 

43 ° Due precisazioni sul Harigismo sistanico °, AIUON, NB, xv, 1965, 303-4. 

43 of. Ibn Rusta, al-A‘lag al-nafisa, ed. de Goeje, Leiden, 1802, 174, tr. G. Wiet, Les atours 
précieux, Cairo, 1955, 202 (Khawarij at Juwain and Kurunk in Sistán) ; Istakhri, Kstáb masalik 
al-mamülik, ed. de Goeje, Leiden, 1927, 166 (Bam), 226-7 (Karükh and Astarabiyün in B&dghis) ; 
Ibn Hauqal, Kitab sürat al-ard, ed. Kramers, Leiden, 1938-9, 812, tr. Wiet, Configuration de la terre, 
Paris, [1965], 306 (Bam), 424-5 (Karükh and Astarabiyan), 480 ; Hudid al-‘älam, ed. Minorsky, 
London, 1938, 104 (Iefizár), 125 (Bam); Maqdisi, 306 (Farah and Bärnawädh in Sistän), 323 
(Sistén, Karükh, and Astarabiyan), 469 (Bam). 

44 Mu'jam al-buldán, ed. Wüstenfeld, Leipzig, 1866-73, 111, 42; of. B. Spuler, Tran in frih- 
islamischer Zeit, Wiesbaden, 1052, 170. 
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Arab warriors or mugätila and then, after the ‘Abbasid Revolution, on their 
Khurasanian guards. But from the Caliphate of al-Mu‘tagim (218-27/833-42) 
onwards, the core of the Caliphal army was a praetorian guard of slaves (ghilman, 
mamaltk). These were mainly Turks from the South Russian and Central 
Asian steppes, but also included such varied races as the Berbers, Nubians, 
Armenians, Greeks, and Balkan Slavs.** Local commanders and governors, such 
as the Tahirids and Ahmad b. Tülün, speedily imitated the Caliphs, believing 
that a people like the Turks had innate qualities of pugnacity and valour ; 
moreover, since they were unhampered by local ties or vested interests, it was 
supposed that they could give a more concentrated loyalty than could local 
troops. 

Ya'qub and ‘Amr b. al-Laith had as the nucleus of their army some of the 
most vital elements from the Iranian peoples of Sistan and eastern Khurasan, 
including ‘ayyars, Kharijis, and recruits from the indigenous landed classes. 
The enthusiasm aroused by the Saffarid brothers’ triumphs caused mercenary 
soldiers to flock to their standard, and Ya‘qüb and ‘Amr had no problems of 
finding man-power for the armies which they hurled successively into the field. 
Accordingly, there was no overriding necessity for replenishing the forces 
with slaves purchased from outside, and the slave element in the Saffarid 
armies, at least, until the end of ‘Amr’s amirate, was probably a subordinate 
one. 

Nevertheless, slaves were inevitably acquired in the course of warfare, if only 
from the armies of defeated opponents. 'Amr's rivals for power in Khuräsän, 
such as Rafi‘ b. Harthama, certainly had their own contingents of ghulams.*® 
Also, the Saffarid expeditions into the Dûr al-kufr of eastern Afghanistan 
were, like those of the earlier Arab governors of Sistan, richly productive of 
captives who were sold as slaves. Such was the origin of the slave commander 
Sebük-eri (Subkari), who in the years after ‘Amr’s capture, aspired to the role 
of king-maker amongst the Saffarid princes ; he became virtually independent 
ruler of Fars until his capture and his death in Baghdad in 305/917-18. The 
conventional version of this man’s name is ° Subkari ' (adopted, for instance, by 
Vasmer, Walker, and Spuler), but it is hard to see any sense in such a rendering. 
It is more probable that we have here a Turkish name like Sebiik-eri ‘ Beloved 
man ’, for the man in question was captured in Zamindawar or Zabulistàn by 
Ya'qüb during an expedition of 255-6/869 against the fugitive son of the 
Zunbil or local ruler of these regions ; in the course of these operations, an 
extensive haul of beasts and prisoners was taken from ‘ the Khalaj and Turks ’ 
who herded their flocks on the plateaux and hills between Kabul and Bust.* 
Thus de Slane was unconsciously on the right track when he interpreted the 


15 See Osman Ñ. A. Ismail, ° Mu'tasim and the Turks’, BSOAS, xxix, 1, 1966, 12-24, and 
for this whole process of change, Levy, The social structure of Islam, 407 f., and Sourdel and 
Bosworth, EI, second ed., s.v. ghulam. 

46 of. Ta’rikh-+ Sistdn, 252-3. 

3! ibid., 215. 
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us سبك السك‎ of Ibn Khallikàn's text (which must either be a dittography or 
perhaps ' Sebuk al-Saffari’) as ‘ Sebuk as-Sebukri 4 

From such sources as these, Ya'qüb acquired a body of slaves whom he 
employed as an élite force and as a personal bodyguard, their role thus corre- 
sponding to that of the palace ghuläms (ghulämän-1 saray) of the Samanids and 
Ghaznavids. Ya'qüb's interest in the training of his young slaves is noted by 
Mas'üdi (see above, p. 536). The first firm date for the existence of Ya‘qiib’s 
ghulam guard is 259/873, when Ya'qüb overthrew Muhammad b. Tahir and 
entered his capital of Nishäpür. The notables and ‘ulama’ of Nishapür regarded 
Ya'qüb with suspicion because he had no charter from the Caliph to legitimize 
his rule. He therefore resolved to impress them by his military might, and 
paraded 2,000 of his ghuläms in two ranks before the throne on which he sat 
to receive the notables of the town ; these ghuläms were resplendently fitted out 
with gold and silver shields, swords, and maces captured from the Tahirid 
treasury and armoury. This body of ghuläms is obviously identical with the 
élite force of 2,000 troops, hand-picked by Ya'qüb, which Mas‘idi describes. 
Half of these had gold maces and the rest silver ones, and they were paraded on 
ceremonial occasions, such as for festivities or when it was desired to impress 
enemies, The phrase used here wa-tnnamä duribat hadith al-a‘meda “uddaten 
le *l-nawa’sb ° these maces were only made so that they could be a source of 
strength in times of disaster’ may imply that the maces were for ceremonial 
purposes rather than for actual fighting, and could be melted down in times of 
need.“ 

According to the Ta’rikh-1 Sistän, ‘Amr’s grandson Tahir b. Muhammad 
inherited on his succession to the amirate in 287/900 a well-filled treasury and 
10,000 palace ghuläms ‘as well as those employed on outside duties’ (dun 
birüni).9 This number seems rather high, although it is likely that the pro- 
portion of slaves in the Saffärid army increased in the course of the fourth/ 
tenth century, as the Amirs’ dominions shrank to little more than Sistan itself 
and the incentives for free recruits to present themselves diminished. As we 
saw above, the Mawal or slaves were one of the three main constituent elements 
of Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Khalaf b. al-Laith’s army, and it was, indeed, the 
Amir’s own ghulams who in 352/963 murdered their master." Symptomatic of 
decreased control over their armies by the Amirs of this century was the growth 
of private body-guards around the great commanders and nobles, a practice 
not mentioned in the times of Ya‘qüb and ‘Amr. Tahir b. Abi ‘Ali, a descendant 
of Ya'qüb's and “Amr’s brother ‘Ali b. al-Laith and regent in Sistän during 

48 Ibn Khallikän, tr., rv, 333. 

4 Ta’rikh-+ Sw tan, 226; Murtj al-dhahab, vu, 49-50; of. Gardizl, ed. N&zim, 13, ed. 
Nafig, 114. The correspondence between the arrangements for this ceremonial levée and those 
of the Ghaznavids in their palaces at Ghazna and Bust, as known to us from literary sources like 
Baihaqi and from the murals of the palace at Lashkar-i Büzür, is striking; see Bosworth, 
The Ghaznavids, 104, 195 ff. 

50 Ta'rikh-s Sistan, 257. 

51 jbid., 326. 
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Khalaf b. Ahmad’s absence between 353/964 and 358/969 on the Pilgrimage, 
had a 116746 al-Hujjab, who himself had 500 ghulams, all with ornamented belts.5? 

The Saffarid slave troops must have included men of several different 
nations. In welcoming troops of any ethnic complexion, slave or free, the 
Amirs were simply following a trend of the times. The armies of the ‘Abbasids 
were already multi-racial, and a peak of diversity was reached in such armies as 
those of the Fatimids, Ghaznavids, and Great Seljüqs.59 Under Ya‘qüb and 
‘Amr, there was a group of Arabs; their commander Iyàs b. ‘Abdullah later 
left Sistàn for Kirman in 293/906 in disgust at Tahir b. Muhammad b. ‘Amr’s 
neglect of the once-mighty Saffarid empire.5* There was also an Indian con- 
tangent, although as with the Arabs, we know little more about these troops 
beyond the name of their commander, T.rabil.5> This man had been commander 
of the Indians in Ya'qüb's time, and in the confused period from 306/919 to 
310/923, during which the commanders Kathir b. Ahmad b. Shahfür and 
Ahmad b. Qudäm were successively raised to power in Sistan, he and the Indian 
troops played a significant role. That there were, moreover, black slave troops 
is likely ; Khalaf b. Ahmad had black eunuchs as harem attendants and two 
Zangis are mentioned as being amongst the outstanding warriors and cham- 
pions (mubärizän) of his army.59 


VII 


Like the professional armies of other contemporary Islamic powers, the 
Saffarid army required a lengthy train of baggage and military stores. Where 
siege warfare necessitated their presence, such engines of war as manjaniqs and 
‘arrädas (mangonels and catapults) were also taken along. According to 
Fakhr-i Mudabbir Mubarakshah, the kitchen which ‘Amr took with him on his 
campaigns in Khurasàn against Isma b. Ahmad required 1,000 camels to 
transport it. Mas‘üdi says that Ya‘qüb had 5,000 Bactrian camels, and 10,000 
asses, greyish in colour and called Saffdrt after their master ; he preferred these 


8 ibid., 882. This Hajid al-Hujjab is specifically distinguished from the Sipahsalär or Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army in general ; possibly he was commander of the slave troops. 

53 of. I. Hrbek, ‘Die Slawen im Dienste der Fatimiden’, Archiv Orientální, xxr, 4, 1053, 
543-81; Bosworth, ° Ghaznevid military organisation’, Der Islam, xxxvi, 1-2, 1960, 37-77; 
idem, EI, second ed., s.v. ghuldm (5 ii. Persia). ; 

54 Ta'rik-i Sidän, 279. Iyaãs’s actual words to Tahir as he departed were ° We carved out 
this empire by our swords, but you are endeavouring to hold it by frivolous amusements. Kingly 
power cannot be retained by sport and play ; it can only be maintained through justice, religious 
sanction, statesmanship, oratory, the whip, and the sword’. This lyüs is apparently identical 
with the Abū Qabiis who is mentioned by Tabari as seeking refuge at the Caliphal court; al- 
Muktafi refused Tahir’s request for him to be extradited to Sistän (Tabari, rri, 2255; Ibn al- 
Athir, vir, 377-8). 

55 Professor Sir Harold Bailey tells me that there is no obviously suitable Indian name which 
would fit this, although the second element could be from -vira-‘ hero’. 

55 Tarikh-1 Sistdn, 307, 309, 346, 350. 

57 of. ibid., 283 ; ‘Uthi, al-T'a’rtkh al- Yamini, with commentary by Manini, Cairo, 1286/1869, 
r, 100-1; and Ibn sl-Athir, vint, 417, where Khalaf b. Ahmad catapults sacks full of vipera 
(Sistin was notorious for the virulence of its snakes) out on to the forces besieging him. 
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two types of animal to mules as beasts of burden, because unlike mules they 
could be left to pasture freely when the army halted. When on the march, 
Ya‘qib made extensive use of spies and patrols.58 

Since their territories were contiguous with the Indo-Afghan borders, 1t is not 
surprising that the Saffárids had some acquaintance with the use of elephants 
in warfare, although they did not themselves employ them to a significant 
extent. The full tactical exploitation of elephants in battle was to be a feature of 
Ghaznavid military practice. When fighting in al-Rukhkhaj or Arachosia 
against the Zunbil in 250/864, Ya‘qüb encountered elephants in the opposing 
army, but managed to rout them after a furious attack led by Ya'qüb per- 
sonally and 50 of his picked warriors. Amongst the plunder gained, Ya'qüb 
found ‘ Turkish horses’ and elephants. The Ta’rikh-1 Sistän relates that he 
finally rejected the elephants, on the grounds that they were inauspicious 
beasts, since they were linked in pious minds with the Abyssinian Viceroy 
Abraha’s expedition against Mecca in the so-called ‘ Year of the Elephant ’! 
Ya‘qüb certainly did not have a pious mind and was hardly likely to be swayed 
by superstitious reverence ; the story simply shows that he could envisage no 
use for them in his own army. The Saffarids of the later fourth/tenth century 
did, however, use elephants in warfare—this was the period when Sebüktigin 
was first employing them in eastern Afghanistan—and both Khalaf b. Ahmad 
and his opponent al-Husain b. Tahir used them in the course of the succession 
struggle between them in Sistàn (361/972). 


VIII 


The mustering, equipping and organizing of a fighting force such as the 
Saffarid army required administrative expertise. In the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of J 
the third/ninth century, this administrative backing was centred on the 
Diwan al-Jassh, a department which had already reached a considerable level 
of complexity. An important study of this has been made by W. Hoenerbach, 
drawing on the section of Qudàma b. Ja‘far’s Kab al-kharaj wa-san‘at al-kitaba 
concerning the Diwäns of the ‘Abbasid bureaucracy as they were in the Cali- 
phate of al-Muqtadir (295-320/908-32).4 The importance of Qudama’s infor- 
mation, as Hoenerbach observes, is that he deals with the practice of this 
government department, and not simply with the theory, as is the tendency, for 
instance, in Mawardi’s al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya. Also, in the historical intro- 
duction to his study, Hoenerbach stresses the continuity of the ‘Abbasid 
Diwan of the Army with earlier institutions of similar function, which may even 
reach back to Sasanid times (see also below, p. 550, on the Saffarid ‘ard and its 


88 Fakhr-i Mudabbir, Adab al-mulik, India Office MS 647, ff. 103a-b; Mas'üdi, srs) ae 
al-dhahab, vit, 56 ; Ta'rikh-i Sistén, 268. A 
* cf. Bosworth, ° Ghaznevid military organisation’, 61-4, and idem, EJ, second ed., s.v. 

fil ($* As beasts of war’). | 
60 Ta'rikh-$ Sistan, 205-68, 336, cf. also 347. 
61 ‘ Zur Heeresverwaltung der ‘Abbäsiden. Studie über Abulfarag Qudima: diwin al-jai4 ', 
Der Islam, xx1x, 8, 1950, 257-00. 
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roots in the past). This ‘Abbasid administrative organ, like the ‘Abbasids’ 
slave guard, was the model for the governors and amirs who succeeded to the 
‘Abbasid heritage in the provinces. 

Ya'qüb must have set up an office to deal with military affairs soon after 
he obtained the amirate of Sistän and began expanding northwards and east- 
wards into the adjacent parts of Afghanistan. The Khariji followers of [brahim 
b. Akhdar, who formed the unit within Ya'qüb's army known as the Jatsh 
al-Shurdt, were registered in Ya‘qiib’s Diwan- ‘Ard and allotted stipends from 
it (see above, p. 544). Ya'qüb inherited an administrative organization m Zarang 
when he took over the Dar al-Imära there from the Arab governors who had 
ruled Sistan on behalf of the Tahirids and their predecessors in Khurasan ; the 
official registers and personnel to keep them would be taken over en bloc. In 


. Khuräsän, officials of the former Tahirid administration passed into Saffarid 


service; this was the case with the poet of Baihaq, Abū Ishaq [brahim al- 
Mughaithi.* 

Under ‘Amr, the administrative organization of the Saffarid empire was 
put on a more durable basis, for its sphere of operation was now territorially 
very extensive. We have noted Sallami’s praise for ‘Amr as an administrator 
and military organizer.9 Sallami, as quoted by Gardizi and Ibn Khallikan, 
further gives an interesting account of ‘Amr’s financial ability and his care for 
the timely payment of the troops. According to this information, ‘Amr had 
four treasuries, one of arms and the other three of money, and these always 
accompanied him on his campaigns. The first of the financial treasuries com- 
prised revenue from the land-tax and other imposts, and was used for the 
army's salaries. The second comprised revenues from the Amir’s personal 


4 properties and estates (the mdl-+ khass), which was used for court expenses, 


food, etc. The third comprised revenues from occasional and extraordinary 
levies (ahdath) and confiscations of the wealth of soldiers who had gone over to 
the enemy ; from these, special rewards were given to outstandingly brave 
soldiers and payments made to envoys and spies.** 

The army’s pay was normally issued in allotments (razaqat, ‘atdyd, bistgant) 
every three months, although extra payments might be made after some 
conspicuous success; thus in 275/888, after his second occupation of Fars 
and a peace settlement with the Caliph, ‘Amr distributed 2,000,000 dirhams to 
his army. The period of three months or 90 days for a razga corresponds to that 
of the free cavalrymen (fursän min al-ahrär) of top standard (jayyid) in the 
‘Abbasid armies. The pay was given out by the head of the Diwan of the 

62 Ibn Funduq, Ta’rikh-1 Bathag, 151-4. 

Gardiri, ed. Nazim, 15, ed. Nafisi, 116; Ibn Khallikän, tr., Iv, 322 ; and see above, p. 538.‏ 5ه 

é4 Gardiri, loc. cit. 

55 Ta rikh-+ Sistan, 246; Hilal al-Sabi’, Kstdb al-wuzard’, cited in Hoenerbach, art. oit., 
279. The Sämänids, successors to the Safférid heritage in Khurasan, paid their troops every four 
months or 120 days, according to Khwürazmi, Mafatih al-‘ulfm, ed. G. van Vloten, Leiden, 
1895, 65. For Büyid practice here, see Bosworth, ' Military organisation under the Büyids of 
Persia and Iraq’, Oriens, xvin-xix, 1965-6, [pub.] 1867, 164-6, and for the Ghaznavid one, 
idem, ' Ghaxnevid military organisation ', 71-4. 
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Army, the ‘Arid, at the periodically-held general inspections of the army 
(‘urüd, sing. ‘ard). (The office of Ra’ts-2 Lashkar, mentioned in 358/969 during 
the amirate of Khalaf b. Ahmad, is probably another designation for the * 
‘Artd’s office.) 8® | 

‘Amr b. al-Laith was always careful to be personally present at the ‘ard. 
At the Naurüz one, two drums were beaten as a signal for the army to assemble. 
Then the ‘Arid Sahl b. Hamdan sat down with a sack of dirhams emptied out 
before him, and his assistant had the register in which the names of the soldiers 
and their pay entitlements were written. ‘Amr was the first to step forward. In 
his case, as in everyone else’s, physical appearance, arms, equipment, and mount 
were inspected. The ‘Arid then paid out 300 dirhams to ‘Amr, who placed the 
money in a purse down the leg of his boot and exclaimed ‘ Praise be to God, for 
the Lord Most High has bestowed on me the privilege of obedience to the 
Commander of the Faithful and has made me worthy of his favour!’. ‘Amr - 
then sat down on a near-by eminence and watched the rest of the army being 
inspected and paid. Ibn Khalhkan compares this procedure with the ‘ard 
under the Sasinid emperor Khusrau Anüshirvän, and Barthold commented that 
the resemblance between the two procedures could hardly be coincidental.” 
There were also reviews of the army held before important battles. 

A close scrutiny of the physical characteristics of the soldiers presenting 

themselves for inspection (the huld al-rijal) was an essential part of the ‘ard. 
According to Mawardi, ' If the soldier bears a well-known name and is of honour- 
able status, it is unseemly that his physical characteristics and distinguishing 
features should be recorded when his name is entered on the Diwdn register. 
But if he is one of the underlings, his physical characteristics and distinguishing 
features are noted, including his &ge, stature, colour, physiognomy, and any- v 
thing setting him apart from others, lest there be a coincidence m names; / 
and when he is called forth to be paid, one of his detachment commanders or 
officers must accompany him and vouch for him’. Qud&ma b. Ja'far details 
extensively the physical points of age, appearance, etc., which should be noted.” 
In Muslim India many centuries later, the Mughal emperor Akbar rigidly 
enforced the system of detailing physical features, even down to the shape of 
ears and the presence or absence of moles, in the army rolls (the term used for 
‘roll’ was chthra, literally ' face ’).”4 

All this was necessary to prevent interlopers and substitutes (dukhala’, 


66 T'a'rykh-y Sistdn, 332. 

67 Gardizt, ed. Nazim, 16, ed. Nafisi, 117; Ibn Khallikän, tr., rv, 322-4 ; Barthold, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol invasion, 221. Sahl b. Hamdan is not mentioned in the T'a'rikh-3 Sietdn, but 
was perhaps & brother of the Muhammad b. Hamdan b. ‘Abdullah, governor of Zäbulistän and 
prominent in events at the end of 'Amr's reign, see ibid., 259-60. 

€ Ibn Khallikan, tr., rv, 314. $ 

® Al Akkäm alsuljāniyya, ed. M. Enger, Constitutiones politicae, Bonn, 1853, 352, tr. E. ” 
Fagnan, Les statuts gouvernementaux, Algiers, 1915, 439-40. 

70 Hoenerbach, art. cit., 2609-74. 

71 W. Irvine, ‘The army of the Indian Moghuls: its organisation and administration و‎ 
J RAS, 1896, 549—50. 
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budala’) from insinuating themselves on to the pay-rolls; we possess from 
, Büyid times instances of the lengths to which people were prepared to go in 
order to achieve this."? Whilst Ya'qub and ‘Amr maintained their tight grip 
over military affairs and administration, there was little scope for abuses to 
creep in ; but after 'Amr's capture, in the early years of Tahir b. Muhammad b. 
‘Amr’s reign, some reprehensible practices do seem to have arisen. At any 
event, the slave commander Sebük-eri (Subkari), who had secured an ascendancy 
over the new Amir Tahir and his brother Ya‘qüb, managed to play on the fears 
of the army that an ‘ard was imminent and that some of the troops would then 
be struck from the registers and lose their pay entitlements; in this way he 
brought about the death of a rival for influence in the state, Muhammad b. 
Hamdan b. ‘Abdullah.’ 
_ ` The soldiers who flocked to Ya‘qiib’s and ‘Amr’s standard were naturally 
` drawn by hopes of plunder, in addition to regular pay allotments. It will 
suffice to give two or three examples of the vast quantities of booty which fell 
to the Amtirs as they expanded westwards to Fars and Ahwaz and eastwards to 
the borders of India. In 254-5/868-9 Ya'qüb invaded Kirman and Fars, 
defeating the Caliphal governor of Fars, “Ali b. al-Husain b. Quraish and his 
general Tauq b. al-Mughallis. He brought back to Sistän of beasts alone 5,000 
camels, 1,000 mules, asses and herds of Arab horses, together with 30,000,000 
dirhams, of which 4,000,000 dirhams and 40,000 dinars had been extracted from 
the luckless ‘Ali b. al-Husain.7* Out of the castle of Sa‘idabad at Ramjird near 
Istakhr, which belonged to the adventurer Muhammad b. Wasil al-Hanzali,75 
Ya‘qiib in 263/876 brought coinage, gold and silver vessels, rich fabrics, ete., 
the transport of which kept teams of camels and asses busy for 30 
47 From raids into the pagan lands of the Kabul river valley and eastern Afghani- 
stan, Ya'qub in 257/871 sent 50 gold and silver idols to the Caliph al-Mu‘tamid 
for display at Mecca ; and in 283/896 a sensation was caused at Baghdad when 
there arrived presents from ‘Amr captured in Zamindäwar and the Indian 
borderlands, including a copper idol m a woman’s shape, with four arms and 
two girdles of silver set with jewels, and with smaller, bejewelled idols before it, 
the whole being mounted on a trolley suitable for pulling by animals.” 
It was not therefore surprising that besides such presents as these, the 


72 Bee Bosworth, ' Military organisation under the Büyids of Persia and Iraq’, 163. The 
prevention of false musters was, of course, equally the reason for the Mughal Akbar’s measures, 
of. Irvine, art. oit., 547-8. 

75 Ta'rikh-+ Sistän, 258-60. 

74 ibid., 214; Ibn Khallikan, tr., rv, 309-10; cf. Tabarl, rir, 1705, and Ibn al-Athir, vir, 131. 

75 Perhaps the Muhammad b. Wäsil who had rebelled in Bust in 224/839 against the Tühirid 
governor there, Sayyür b. Nasr b. Mansur (T'a'rikh-i Sistán, 188). 

< 76 ibid., 226, 230; but the figure of 500 camels and 500 asses for the beaste comprising the 
teams is surely exaggerated. Cf. also Tabari, rrr, 1889, and Ibn al-Athir, vir, 191, where the figure 
of 40,000,000 dirhams is given for Muhammad b. Wüsil's private fortune, looted by Ya'qüb. 

7 Tabari, ıı, 1841; Mas‘idi, Muru) al-dhahab, vir, 125-6; Ta’rikh-+ Sistin, 216; cf. J. 
Marquart, Brandahr nach der Geographie des Ps. Moses Xorenac's (Abh. der Kénigl. Gesell. der 
‘Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. K1., NF, m, 3), Berlin, 1901, 205-6. 
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Saffarid Amirs were able to undertake to pay to the Caliphs, when relations 
between the two powers were amicable, tribute on the scale of 20,000,000 dirhams 
per annum (as in 265/879, by ‘Amr on his accession) or 10,000,000 dirhams per 
annum (as in 275/888, by ‘Amr in return for a fresh investiture diploma). 
Even during the period of decline in Saffarid fortunes after “Amr’s capture, the 
general Sebük-eri promised 16,000,000 dirhams per annum in return for his 
investiture by al-Muqtadir of Fars, Kirman, and Sistan (297/909-10).78 More- 
over, Ya‘qib’s generosity is praised by the Ta’rtkh-1 Sistän, which says that 
his gifts were never less than 100 dinars and might reach up to 100,000 dinars. 
Despite the comparative failure of Ya‘qüb’s last year or so, he left in the trea- 
sury at the time of his death what is variously given as 4,000,000 or 800,000 
dinars, and 50,000,000 dirhams. On ‘Amr’s capture in 287/900 by the Samanids, 
his successor Tahir found in the treasury at Zarang 36,000,000 dirhams, together 
with a quantity of dinars and jewels ; Tahir got through this 1n 8 short space of 
time, and by 293/906 the treasury was completely empty.” 

At the time of the early Saffarid conquests, a further system of paying the 
new and costly professional armies had evolved in Iraq and the adjacent parts 
of western Iran, This was the system of the tg{a‘ or land grant, or more exactly, 
of the 10/8“ al-istsghlal, in which the grantee acquired virtually hereditary 
control over an estate or district, with immunitary rights which enabled him to 
bar the representatives of the state and appropriate the kharaj for himself. 
Even during the hey-day of the Büyids, in the later fourth/tenth century, 
qta tenure was not necessarily the dominant one over the whole of Iraq and 
western lran, but the system was sufficiently widespread to cause major social 
and tenurial changes in the countryside.9 The system spread only slowly into 
eastern Iran, and did not become general there until the Seljüq period. The 
evidence for the Samanid and Ghaznavid periods seems to be that the ta‘ 
system was not entirely unfamiliar, but was not at all widespread. However, 
with their overrunning of Fars and Ahwaz, the Saffarids took control of regions 
where the tqta' was a well-established institution, and some process of adap- 
tation by the Amirs seems to have taken place. Thus when Tahir arrived in 
Fars in 289/902, shortly after his accession, he expelled the Caliphal governor 
who had returned there after “Amr’s capture and then established himself at 
Shiraz. There he distributed a large number of tqta‘s and generous pay allot- 
ments (‘atiyyat-hä), so that * the whole of the army became content with these 
t1qià's and this pay ?.8? 

78 Ta’rikh-1 Ststän, 234, 246, 205, of. Ibn al-Athir, vui, 42. 

79 Ta'rikh- Sistan, 257, 203, 280; Mas‘üdi, Murad; al-dhahab, vin, 46; Ibn Khallikan, tr., 
Iv, 319-20. 

# See on these changes, Cahen, ' L'évolution de l'iqta' du rx? au xxu* siècle’, Annales : 
Économies, Sociétés, Civilisations, vor, 1953, 30 ff. ; À. K. 8. Lambton, Landlord and peasant in 


Persia, London, 1953, 60-1 ; Bosworth, ‘ Military organisation under the Büyids of Persia and 
Iraq’, 159-161. . 


81 See à discussion of this problem by idem, in Philologiae Turcicae Fundamenta, II, ch. on 
‘ The Turks in the Islamic lands up to the mid-11th century ' (forthcoming). 
81 Ta’rikh-1 Sistdn, 274. 
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K Ya'qüb inspired his troops by his decisive leadership and the plunder which 
his exploits brought m. When he died, his wastyya or testament indicated that 
he wished his brother “Ali to succeed to the amirate. The sources do not accord 
to “Alia role of much significance under Ya'qüb ; he is mentioned as governor of 
Harat after Ya'qüb first captured it in 253/867.8% Although ‘Ali enjoyed the 
greater influence and acceptance within the army, ‘Amr had the issue of the 
succession brought to arbitration, and from these proceedings he emerged 
victorious and received the basa or homage of the army. The chagrined ‘Ali 
was later in treacherous communication with ‘Amr’s rival for control of Khura- 
sàn, Ahmad b. “Abdullah al-Khujistani, and in 276/890 escaped from captivity 
to join Rafi‘ b. Harthama.ft On 'Amr's capture, the army took the initiative 

V and chose 'Amr's grandson Tahir as interim Amir, but when “Amr’s incarcer- 
ation looked like being permanent, disputes over the succession arose within 
the army. There was one group for the de facto holder of power, Tahir b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Amr, and another for al-Laith b. ‘Ali b. al-Laith, as being the 
son of Ya‘qüb'’s designated successor ‘Ali; but the growing influence in the 
state of Sebük-eri, who hoped to be the real power behind Tähir’s throne, 
helped Tahir’s cause to prevail.85 

As the personal prestige and military successfulness of the Amirs declined, 
purely financial considerations came to determine exactly where the army would 
place its support. In 296/908-9 al-Laith b. ‘Ali b. al-Laith successfully led an 
advance from Bust and captured Zarang from Tahir. He had been governor of 
Makran two years previously, and had collected there three years’ tribute ; he 

y had given a little of this to Tahir, but had kept the greater part for his own 
purposes. He could now use these resources to finance an army, whereas 
Tahir was in a state of bankruptcy ; whilst continuing to spend 5,000 dirhams 
a day on his household expenses, he was reduced to melting down his gold and 
silver ornaments and dishes for minting coms with which to pay his troops. 
Consequently, ‘ the people’s hearts were won over by al-Laith, because he had 
large quantities of dirhams, dinars, and jewels, and he lavished these upon 
them’. Tahir was forced to flee to Sebiik-eri at Nih on the edge of the Dasht-i 
Lüt. Al-Laith’s military position was further strengthened in 297/909 when his 
brother Mu‘addal returned to Sistän with extensive revenues from Kabul, 
Bust, and al-Rukhkhaj, and by means of these he further strengthened his 
control over the troops.8* Meanwhile, Sebük-eri had won over the Saffarid forces 
in Fars from their allegiance to Tahir and his brother Ya‘qüb, adducing their 
spendthrift and feckless ways and inability to rule. He paid over to the troops 

k 8 large sum and thereby secured the bat‘a to himself; Tahir was deposed from 

13 ibid., 208. 
84 ibid., 234 (there is an unfortunate lacuna in the text where details of the arbitration are 
given), 236-7, 247. 


85 ibid., 257-8. 
86 ibid., 280-4, 287. 
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his amirate, and he and Ya'qüb were handed over to the Caliph in Baghdad." 
However, the financial situation in Sistan deteriorated after al-Laith’s defeat 
and capture in Fars by Sebiik-eri (298/910). The last Amir of the direct line of - 
al-Laith, the brave but inexperienced Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. al-Laith, had in 
298/911 to face the invading Samanid forces of Ahmad b. Isma“ with an army 
that included levies of peasants (hashar-1 ristî’), as well as regular cavalry and 
infantry. The impressment of an unpaid peasant rabble was an old military 
practice in the Iranian world and can be traced back at least to the Sasanids. 
Their fighting value, other than as mere cannon fodder, was always dubious, 
and Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. al-Laith's hashariyän broke in battle and fled before 
the Samanid general Husain b. ‘Ali al-Marwarrüdhi, leaving behind 3,000 
dead. 


Na 


x 


Finally, with regard to the numerical strength of the Saffarid armies, we 
can glean only stray items of information from the accounts of campaigns and 
battles. The armies employed by Ya‘qüb and his opponents within Sistan, 
when he was struggling for the control of the province, were modest in size. 
Salih b. al-Nadr occupied Zarang in 239/854 with a force of 4,000 cavalry and 
infantry, later augmented by 300 deserters from the force of Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim b. al-Hudain, son of the dispossessed Tahirid governor. When Ya‘qüb 
marched to Bust against Salih in 249/865, he took with him 2,000 cavalrymen.9? 
However, once Ya'qüb and ‘Amr launched out beyond their native province, 
the armies were organized on a grander scale and substantial numbers were ` 
involved, for instance, in the fighting in Fars and Ahwaz. In the battle of Y 
261/874-5 between Ya‘qüb and Muhammad b. Wasil at al-Baida' near Shiraz, ^ 
Ya‘qub had 15,000 cavalry against Muhammad b. Wasil’s 30,000, but he man- 
aged to defeat the latter by the stratagem of an attack from the rear. At the 
battle of Dair al-‘Â qül in the next year against al-Muwaffaq, Ya'qüb had over 
10,000 cavalrymen. In 297/910 al-Laith b. Ali b. al-Laith took 7,000 cavalry 
with him to Fars in order to punish Sebük-eri for his treachery towards the 
Saffarid princes Tahir and Ya'qüb b. Muhammad b. ‘Amr. The numbers of 
troops used in the fourth/tenth century, when Saffarid power had shrunk, 
were probably more modest, although Khalaf b. Ahmad raised a force of 4,000 
of his ghuläms plus 5,000 local Sagzi troops when in 384/994 he sent his son 
Tahir against Kirmàn.?! 


87 ibid., 285-6, of. Tabari, m1, 2283, and Ibn al-Athir, vim, 49. 

88 Tag rikh-i Ststàn, 290-1. 3 

89 ibid., 197, 205, of. Bosworth, Sistán under the Arabs, 119. 

° Ta'rikh-1 Sistän, 227 (of. Tabari, rrr, 1889, and Ibn al-Athir, viz, 190-1), 288 ; Ibn Khallikán, 
tr., Iv, 314. 

31 Rüdhrüwart, Dhail tajärib al-umam, in H. F. Amedroz and D. 8. Margoliouth (ed.), The 
eclipse of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, Oxford, 1921-2, rx, 196, tr., v1, 206. 


TIBETAN RE IN ITS WIDER CONTEXT 


By WALTER SIMON 


In a previous article 1 I had dealt with Tibetan re in ha-re? and re-skan.? 
In attempting to study re in its wider context I wish to exclude from considera- 
tion re in re-ba ‘to hope’ and re in re-£ig (re-étg) ‘little while, moment ’.* 
re in re-ba does not seem to call for any special comment. As far as re in 76-8 
is concerned, it may suffice here to stress the identity of re in re-4ig with re in 
ga-re ° where ?’ on the one hand, and re in re-re ‘ each ' on the other. All three 
cases pre-suppose the basic meaning of ‘part, member, item, etc.’. The 
specialization in time of re-£t (part = moment) has its spatial counterpart in 
ga-re (what part, which part(s) ? = where ?), ga being identical with ga in 
` gana ° where’ or in ga-la introducing a rhetorical question (where [in all the 
world] ?). In re-re the distributive function is due to repetition 5 (item by 
item, member [of a group] by member), obviously extended from there also to 
single re in the meaning of ‘ each ’. 


I 
re In na-re 

As is well known, na-re introduces direct speech.* Jüschke, in the entry 
na-re of his Dictionary ? has already warned us against regarding it as a verb : 
* by form and position an adv[erb], like Adi-skad-du'. Its non-verbal nature 
has also been stressed by J. Bacot: ‘Expression non verbale signifiant “il 
dit ” ’.8 Bacot has refrained, however, from giving any further explanation. 
_ There are indeed a number of grammatical observations which speak against 

defining na-re as a verb. 

(1) At the end of the direct speech, which is marked by ces (ses, des), corre- 
sponding to Skt. i, we witness smras(-so), zer(-ro), or a similar verb of saying 
(or asking [dris-s0]). The introduction of the direct speech by a verb of saying 
would be tautological. Though examples of such tautological usage (smras-pa 


1 * The Tibetan particle re’, BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 117~26. 

3 The occurrence of skye-ha-re in a passage of the Tibetan translation of the Avadanafataka 
which is practically identical with example 3 of the previous article (gee p. 120) [N, mDo, Ha, 
205A7] enables us to omit the asterisking of fa-re. 

3 See below, p. 660. 

4 Note also re-c'uñ-na occurring in the same meaning in the bTeun-mo-bkahi t'añ-yig (see 
B. Laufer, Der Roman einer tibetischen Königin, Leipzig, 1912, p. 223, n. 3). Cf. also M. Hofinger, 
Le Congrès du Lac Ánavatapia, Louvain, 1954, p. 182, n. 4. 

5 of. the distributive function due to repetition in the case of numerals (seo, e.g., H. À. ` 
Jáschke, Tibetan grammar [with ‘ Addenda’ by A. H. Franoke, assisted by W. Simon], Berlin, 
1929, § 21, p. 33), or in so-so ‘ singly, individually ’ (literally ‘ place by place’). 

8 The identification of na-re with Skt. nanu (see J. Nobel, Udrayana, König von Roruka. 11. 
. Wörterbuch, Wiesbaden, 1955, 48 [included also in Professor Lokesh Chandra’s Tibelan-Sanskrit 
dictionary, vo, New Delhi, 1960, 1333]) is untenable. 

7 London, 1881 (or later reprints), 300. 

5 Grammaire du tibétain littéraire. 11. Index morphologique, Paris, 1948, 65. 
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. . . fes smras-80) are not infrequent, introducing direct speech by a non-verb 
would seem to constitute at least a convenient alternative. 


(2) Though we observe the instrumentative if the word naming or describing . 


the speaker is connected with words like smras-pa, this case-suffix does not 
occur if the utterance is introduced by na-re. 

(3) The person to whom the utterance is addressed is never found after na-re. 
If the ‘ addressee ’ is mentioned at all, his name or description will be placed 
before that of the speaker.® 

(4) In a similar way, no adverb describing the manner or time of the utterance 
will ever be observed between the name of the speaker and na-re. In fact, 
na-re always follows smmedaately after his name. 

Though each of these four observations speaks more or less strongly against 
the verbal nature of na-re, none of them would seem to provide us with a key 
to Its real nature. From a close examination of the usage of na-re 1n. various 
texts of the Tibetan Canon 19 it would appear that the function of nare does 
not merely consist in introducing an utterance. An analysis of passages where 
more than one utterance 18 involved 18 bound to show that na-re also stresses 
the name or the general description of the speakers whose utterances are 
reported. The speakers may be contrasted in a general way as k‘a-cig 4 [or 
la-la] 15 ° some ’ na-re..., k'a-cig [la-la] na-re, or specified as gañ ma dad-pa 
de-dag ° non-believers ’ na-re . . . gat dad-pa-dan-ldan-pa-dag ° believers ’ na-re,13 
or simply referred to as géan-dag ° others’.14 In a conversation between two 
girls reported as being overheard, the utterance of the second girl is introduced 
as cig $os ° the other one’ na-re.15 

Some confirmation of the suggested emphasis on the name or description of 
the speaker by na-re may be derived from a passage in the third chapter of the 
Lalitavtstara 16 where the Sanskrit original, after an initial kecid dhu...‘ some 
said ', shows a string of sentences beginning with apare ‘ others’ tudhu (= tu 
ähu), the contrast being stressed by the particle tu ‘but’. The corresponding 
Tibetan text has throughout la-la na-re.1? 

It may be less easily conceded that na-re emphasizes the name or the 
description of the speaker if only a single speaker and a single utterance are 
involved. There seem to be, however, clear cases of the latter kind. If parents 


? of. the two examples on p. 558 where the person to whom a message is conveyed has 
been mentioned. 

10 na-re is found there far more frequently than Jüschke's remark (Dict., 300) ‘It hardly 
occurs in old classical literature’ would lead us to expect. For the Tun-huang language see, 
e.g., pp. 103.27, 104.86, and 116.9 of J. Bacot, F. W. Thomas, and Ch. Toussaint (ed.), Documents 
de Touen-Houang, Paris, 1940-6. 

11 See, e.g., Karmaéataka, N(arthang), mDo, Sa, 476B!, and Sa, 61B7. 

13 See, o.g., Lalitavistara, N, mDo, Kha, 21B?, and cf. below, p. 557. 

1 Karmasataka, N, mDo, Sa, 91B1 and 175A2. 

14 Bee, e.g., Jáschke's quotation from the Watdurya Sñon-po (Dict., 3008) gal-te g£an-dag na-re. 

15 Vinayaksudrakavastu, N, hDul, Da, 183A4-5. 

16 ed. Lefmann, Halle, 1902, r, 20.12-22.20. 

17 N, mDo, Kha, 21B*-22B. 
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worried about the inability of their son to rise from his chair consult a doctor 
and his diagnosis of ' sheer laziness’ 18 is given in direct speech, it may be 
assumed that the emphasis is on the doctor as well as on the diagnosis. 

Direct speech, introduced by na-re, is also used when soothsayers (Has- 
mk‘an) give their verdict,!? or prophesy the future of a child, or when the 
relatives ° suggest its name at the birthday festival. In fact the impression 
resulting from a scrutiny of the texts is that in the course of a story direct 
speech is frequently reserved for an utterance of persons in authority, or 
otherwise of particular interest, and that introducing their utterance by na-re 
further enhances that interest. 

The contention, then, is that na-re fulfils a dual function, emphasis on the 
speaker on the one hand and mtroduction of direct speech on the other. The 


_ realization of such.a function allows us, I believe, to split into two parts what 


has hitherto been considered a disyllabic word and treated as such in our 
dictionaries. The first constituent may then be identified with the case-suffix 
-na, affixed to the name or description of the speaker in the meaning of ' m the 
case of’ (= ‘as far as...is concerned’), in which it occurs also after the 
pronoun ko ‘that’ (ho-na = ‘in that case, then’). Understanding -na as a 
case-sufix would account for the absence of an instrumentative,*! mentioned 
above under (2) and explain also why na-re always follows immediately after 
the name of the speaker (see above under (4)). 

As far as the second constituent is concerned, it is suggested that we are 
dealing here with an adverb re in the meaning of ‘ thus’, pointing forward to 
the direct speech which it introduces, and taken up as such by £es (ces, Ses). 
As opposed to Skt. evam it would only refer to what follows and not also to 
what precedes.*? 

The passage from the Laltavtstara quoted above may be quoted again. 
The string of sentences starting with apare tuähu shows over and above such 
variants as apare ’pyähu ® and apara evam ahu, on one occasion also apare 
tvevam ahu. 

With due allowance made for the somewhat loose correspondence between 
Tibetan -na and Skt. tu, it would appear that la-la-na can be equated with 
apare tu, evam with re, the £es before zer-ro with tt, and the final verb zer-ro of 
the Tibetan text with õhu at the beginning of the Sanskrit sentence. 

Though re in the meaning of ‘ thus’ does not seem to occur in any other 
context, further support can be derived from its frequent function in the 


18 Karmasataka, N, mDo, Sa, 56A*-4. 

19 Avadäna$ataka, N, mDo, Ha, 19087 : Karmadataka, N, mDo, Sa, 140135, 207A*-297B!, 
and 419A*—7. 

20 Avadanaéaiaka, N, mDo, Ha, 249A5. 

#1 In one single case only have I found the instrumentative suffix combined with -na, the 
combination recalling de-bas-na (cf. also HJ AS, v, 3-4, 1941, 889, etc.) : Karmaáataka, N, mDo, 
Sa, 291A}, mi'oA-nas kyañ p'a-ma-la smras-pa/ yab-yum k'ged-kyis-na re.... 

11 See, e.g., M. Monier-Williams’s Sanskrit-English dictionary, Oxford, 1899, 282. 

33 Ed. Lefmann, 22.2. 
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meaning of ‘how’. ‘ Thus’ and ‘ how’ being correlative adverbs, there can be 
little doubt as to the etymological identity of re in these two functions. 
However, before dealing with re in the meaning of ‘ how’, I wish to adduce 
two passages in which -na re introduces in direct speech a message from the 
Buddha. They are both taken from the Avadäna$aiaka : In the first Buddha 
sends an urgent summons to King Kapphina. 

(a) *4 Tato Bhagavata lekham lekhaystvd sa dito ‘bhihitah/ Kapphino mad 
vacanat vaktavyo [vaktavyah].. . iti. 

(b) 25 De-nas bCom-ldan-hdas-kyss hp'rin-yig bris-na p‘o-nya de-la bka stsal-pa/ 
rgyal-po Ka-m-na-la ña-na re... Zes gyis-sig. 

In the second passage Buddha calls upon Ananda to go to Supriya and to 
request her to provide on his behalf for the four kinds of society, during a 
period of three months, clothing, food . . . and medical supplies. 

(a) ** Tatra Bhagavän äyusmantam Anandam ämantrayate sma/ gacchAnanda 
mad vacanat Supriydm vada catasraste parsadas traimasyam civaramndapäta . . . 
bhatsajyapariskarath pratipädayitavya iti. 

(b) 37 De-nas der bCom-ldan-hdas-kyts ts‘e-dai-ldan-pa Kun-dgaho-la bka 
stsal-pa/ Kun-dgaho k‘yod son-la Rab-sdug-ma-la ha-na re hk‘or-bzi-po-rnams-la 
k‘yod-kyis zla-ba gsum-gyt bar-du (2) gos dat/ zas dan... sman-zonr-rnams 
p'ul-cig ces gyis-sig. 

The correspondences 

(1) ña-na = mad vacanat 
(2) Zes (ces) = iti 
(3) gyis-Sig = vaktavyah (vaca) 
have been indicated by roman fount. As far as the correspondence re = evam 


is concerned, the example from the Laltavistara adduced above is the only one - 


observed so far. 


II 
Exclamatory re before adjectives and verbs 


The following passages taken from the fourth chapter of the Tibetan version 


of the Mahäkarunika-pundarika-sütra *9 illustrate well the usage of exclamatory 
re in its meaning of ‘how!’. Each of the three examples is introduced by 
kye-ma-ho ° alas ! '. 
kye-ma-ho Dzam-bu-gW de nyams re dga [ex. 1]. 
kye-ma-ho hts'o-[125 B] bah hjig-rten de re bzan [ex. 2]. 
kye-ma-ho mir hgyur-ba hdi rnyed-pa re dka [ex. 3]. 

Though the Chinese version 2° has ‘so pleasant!', ‘so wonderful ! ’, and 


34 Ed. Speyer, rr, St. Petersburg, 1908 (or reprint in ‘Indo-Iranian Reprints’, ru, 1958), 
104.5-6. 

135 N, mDo, Ha, 355B*-’, 

34 Ed. Speyer, rr, 8.9-11. 

37 N, mDo, Ha, 286B'-*, 

88 N, mDo, Cha, 125A7-125B1. 

39 T'(aisho) T(ripifaka), XXL, 957b!*. 
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° so difficult to obtain ! *,80 corresponding to nyams re dga, re bzañ, and rnyed-pa 
re dka, the usual Skt. equivalent is apparently katham ° how !'. The latter 
correspondence is indicated by a punctuated line in Ts'e-rih dbañ-rgyal's 
Sanskrit-Tibetan dictionary 31: re bde [ex. 4] ‘ how fortunate ! ' is given as the 
translation of katham gatam, with bde shown by another punctuated line as 
corresponding ‘ roughly ’ (risub-pohs don) to gatam.™ 

The correspondence re == katham can be further confirmed by a passage 
from the Karandavyüha-sütra recently discussed from another point of view 
by Professor C. Régamey.9 The Skt. Aryaputra katham te fariram Sitalam is 
rendered as Ap'ags-pahs sras lus re graW-ba-£ig [ex. 5] ‘how cold your body 
is, gir ! 4 

It would be wrong, however, to expect katham in the Skt. original whenever 
we find re in the Tibetan version. A comparison 35 of the Tibetan and Skt. 
texts of the Avaddnasataka and the Lalstavistara has yielded two other kinds of 
exclamation.  kye-ma re skyid 35 [ex. 6] ‘Oh, what luck!’ corresponds to 
aho bata saukhyam 37 in the 89th story of the former text, and the latter 8 
(ch. xvin) twice uses the cliché re-stes 39 [ex. 7] ‘ how excellent!’ to translate 
Sobhanath 0 

Quite a number of examples of the exclamatory usage of re can be gleaned 
from the bTsun-mo-bkahi t'a-yig. I confine myself here to indicating 
briefly the passages concerned.“ The position of re between two closely 
connected words has already been observed by Jüschke “ (see nos. 4-6 
[— exx. 11-13]) 1n the list below : 
(1) re-skyid [ex. 8, cf. ex. 6] (46.13/138) bgrod-sar p'yin-no re-dga re-skytd-na 
* while it is so pleasant and so lucky to have arrived at our destination ! °. 
(2) re-dga [ex. 9, cf. ex. 1]. Cf. also the refrain ending in re-dga ‘ how I rejoice 
in...!' of Laufer's fifth song (39-41/126-30); and furthermore 57.6/154. 

"ju E "p Sin ab S, E E: 


31 Dictionnaire Hbelasn-sanacrit, ed. J. Bacot, Paris, 1930, 170A3, katham being spelt kafham. 

33 [ feel unable to comment on gatam. 

=> ‘Te pseudo-hapax rattkara et la lampe qui rit’, Asiatische Studien, XVII-XIX, 1965, 174, 
ete.; of. pp. 185, 187 and p. 192, n. 87. 

34 N, mDo, Ja, 352A. 

35 The comparative rarity of this usage of re may be gathered from the fact that I did not 
succeed in locating more than one cliché each in these two extensive texts. 

36 N, mDo, Ha, 3634^. 

57 Ed. Speyer, rr, 115.7. 

38 N, mDo, Kha, 196A? and 196B*. 

39 The gloss stes-pa ni lege-pa has been preserved in Sumatiratna’s Tibetan-Tibetan-Mongolian 
dictionary (Corpus Scriptorum Mongolorum, v1-vii), Ulan Bator, 1959. 

*9 Kd. Lefmann, 266.18 and 266.13. 

41 See above, p. 555, n. 4. In his translation Laufer often equates re with ‘how!’ (wie /), 
but fails to do 80 consistently, as a comparison of the translation of the various examples would 
show (cf., e.g., his translation of the refrain of his ° Fifth song ' which occurs with and without re). 
Nor is the exclamatory usage of re mentioned in his ‘ Index’. 

43 References to the text itself are given by quoting both page and line in Laufer’s edition ; 
for his translation reference to the page has been considered sufficient. 

€ See also below, p. 560 and n. 49. Note that the same principle of word order is observed 
in the case of the negation. 
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(3) re-c'uñ [ex. 10] (37.3, etc. [refrain] / 123-4) don re-c'uñ ° [of] how little use ! °. 
(4) nyam-re-t'ag [ex. 11] (93.20/208) ‘ how sincere [1] ! '.1* Abras-bu sems hds 
nyam-ret'ag ° how sincere our realization of the maturing [of our sins] is!” > 
(5) nyon-re-mons [ex. 12] (95.6/210) sems-can nyon-moris nyon-re-mors ° how 
sinful the sinful creatures are!’. Cf. also 93.20/208. 

(6) sngti-re-rje [ex. 13] (108.10/228) nyes-med sems-can manñ-po snyvA-re-rje 
* how pitiful the many innocent beings are! '. Cf. also 33.12/118 and 93.19/208. 

The above 13 examples enable us to list here, with an attempt at translation, 
the 8 collocations assembled by Jáschke in his Dictionary,*® though no con- 
textual help is given. His first two examples are taken from his copy of the 
rGyal-rabs, viz. nyams re dga [ex. 14, cf. exx. 1 and 9] ‘ how pleasant!’ and 
blo re bde [ex. 15, cf. ex. 4] ' how happy [?]!’. (The former has been adduced 
by J. Nobel 4 m support of the verse yid-hon sems-can mt‘on re dga * “how 
pleasant to see the delightful being! °, a free translation of sattvadarsanapriya- 
manànpa,*9 though in fact we do not witness there a case of re ‘ put between two 
closely connected words °, which is the common feature of Jäschke’s examples.*) 

Jüschke's last two collocations, don-re-c'un [ex. 16] and snyiñ-re-rje [ex. 17] 
have been explained above as they occur in the bTsun-mo bkahs t'añ-yig [exx. 10 
and 13].5° The remaining four are ho-re-brgyal [ex. 18] ‘ how annoying [?]!’, 
skyug-re-log [ex. 19] ‘ how disgusting ! °, 4e-re-hjigs [ex. 20] ' how frightful ! °, 
and yi-re-mug [ex. 21] ° how depressing [?] ! ". 

Finally, from Sumatiratna’s dictionary," which also includes the gloss 
re-stes [ex. 22, cf. ex. T] = ct ma-ruñ ° would that !’, two further collocations 
can be added: skal-ba re bzaA [ex. 23, cf. ex. 2] ‘ how fortunate ! ', translated 
as e yatgamétg sain qubt, and re glen [ex. 24] ° how stupid ! ’, translated as 
arat teneg bainam, teneg ajwyu. 

II 
Three further usages of re 
(a) re in re-skan and re-ées 

re in re-skan has been dealt with shortly in my previous paper.®* In the 
light of the numerous examples of re m the meaning of ‘ how’, I feel that the 
meaning of ' may you not say ' suggested there must be given up. I also failed 


44 See Jüschke, Dict., 228, where t'ag is identified with dag. 

45 p. 533, sub 6. 

4¢ Suvarnaprabhasottama-sütra. 11. Worterbuch, Leiden, 1950, 209. 

47 ibid., r. Die tibetischen Übersetzungen, 169.22. 

48 See Nobel’s edition of the Sanskrit text, Leipzig, 1987, 231 (&loka 48). 

4% It seems that the attention paid by Jäschke to this special type of example has prevented 
this eminent lexicographer from recognizing the actual meaning of exclamatory re, though he 
mentions that it is ° only used in emphatic speech °. 

50 See here above. Two examples of snyif-re-rje are given in Jüschke's dictionary, on , 
pp. 294a s.v. sdug-pa (bod-[h bats sdug-ge snyiti-re-rje ° the good, poor Tibetans’) and 607a a.v. 
'e-ma (e-ma sems-can snyit-re-rje ° alas, the poor le 1°), the former quo 1 
the ns from the Oidi rake: a = bg a M 

51 See above, p. 559, n. 89. 

53 art. cit., 126. 
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to consider the similar usage of re in re-Ses, which has been adduced by Bacot 53 
side by side with re-skan. The translation ‘jamais’ has been offered in either 
- cage. T should like to suggest as an alternative a rhetorical question introduced 
by re ‘how’. rein re-skan would in this function correspond exactly to Chinese 
wr chit, 55 
The further suggestion made there to regard skan as a cognate of skad 
“speech ’ and to interpret it as a verb meaning ° to say’ can be supported by 
the occurrence, in the biography of Naropa, of a verb skan which A. Griinwedel 
translated as ‘to speak with a full mouth, to mumble '.58$ Accordingly the 
literal meaning of re-skan and re-8es 5? would appear to be ° How can you (he, 
etc.) [possibly] say (or speak of)...’ and ' How can I (you, he, eto.) [possibly] 
be able to...’. 
— (b) re 1n ha-re 
As in the case of re-skan (and re-$es) the definition of re as a negative 
(prohibitive) particle, corresponding to Skt. mā, must be abandoned. With the 
preceding pronominal ha resuming what precedes it and transforming it into a 
hypothetical clause, re constitutes a rhetorical question which serves as its 
apodosis. In example 21 of the previous article 58 we witness in fact galte ‘if’ 
to introduce the hypothetical clause. To illustrate further by means of the first 
example there,58 the admonition to keep away from the house of ill fame is 
followed by the question: teu ma yin-pas sdug-bsnal-bar gyur-ta-re. This, 
then, might be translated literally as: ‘If through improper behaviour you 
get into misfortune that then (ha) how ? (re) =‘ What would it be like if 
through improper behaviour you were to get into misfortune?’ Though, no 
doubt in accordance with the Sanskrit original, a paraphrase by means of 
“mt... p'yir-du may in one instance be observed, 5° the usage of ha-re to translate 
the Skt. ‘ negative purpose clause ’ constitutes therefore a free translation into 
` Tibetan, which brings it closer to the Mongol translation by the suffix 
yulas/güjei ° what if ’.6° 


53 op. cit., rr, 112-13, 

54 In the case of re-skan Bacot adda the alternative rendering ‘ en aucune manière ’. 

55 of, the Chinese rendering of re-skan, p. 126, n. 62 of the previous article, and Tibetan lta ci 
smos quoted there. 

58 The Legenden das Nà-ro-pa, Leipzig, 1933, 160: mit vollem Munde sprechen, milmmeln. 
The passage skan-sgra-da% beas gsol-nas (p. 103) was translated by H. V. Guenther (The life and 
teaching of Naropa, Oxford, 1963, 50) as ‘ eating noisily °, 

5? The example offered by Bacot (from the Nansal) reads Da ña agoht t'em-pa hdi la gom-pa 
rgyal re-ses, which he translates, equating re-óes with jamais, as ° Jamais je ne pourrai franchir le 
seuil de cette porte’. lt can easily be seen that pourrai translates in fact $es. (See his Trove 
mystères tibétains, Paris, 1921, 246 [= p. 219 of the English translation by H. I. Woolf, London, 

_ (19247) 
N 58 art. oit., 119-20. 

59 The warning not to touch the stop string of a (magio) lute appears first (N, ADul, Da, 
320B, ef. also Schiefner-Halston, Tibetan tales, repr., London, [1926], 229-30) as rgyud ya^ 
t'og-ma la ma reg-5ig nyes-pali dmigeu gyur-ta-re. A few lines later the text is varied to: 
nyes-paà dmigsu mi hgyur-bahi p'yir rgyud Uag-ma la ma reg-sig. 

¢0 See p. 125 of the previous article. 
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(c) Final exclamatory re 

Final exclamatory re occurs frequently in the oaths preserved in the 
Tun-huang ‘ Annals ’,® a fact to which, after the publication of my previous 
article, attention has kindly been drawn by Professor F. K. Li, Mr. H. E. 
Richardson, and Professor G. Uray. It was translated by Bacot as ‘jamais ? 
and equated with re-skan.9* The latter equation would seem untenable as it 
completely ignores the presence and meaning of skan, discussed above. On the 
other hand, the translation of final exclamatory re by ‘never’ or ‘ not by any 
means’ (to add the alternative rendering of re-skan proposed by Bacot in his 
grammar 88) appears to fit the context well in quite a number of these sentences. 
Mr. H. E. Richardson has moreover referred me to a passage in dPa-bo 
gTsug-lag hP‘reñ-ba’s C‘os-byuñ (sixteenth century) where the book version of 
the ‘ Kar-chung Inscription ' shows final re instead of the negation m£ (myt) of 
the inscription, 4 and quite recently Dr. D. L. Snellgrove used the translation ~ ` 
‘not on your life! ', while noting ‘the use of the final particle re, emphatic 
and exclamatory 5 

These examples, while significant for the semantic development of re, can, 
I believe, all be reconciled with the basic function of re ‘ how’ in a rhetorical 
question (as it were ‘ How can there possibly be any mention or question of 
that f °). 

re, then, is not a negative particle but an adverb whose meanings are ° 80 ? 
(in the case of -na re) and ‘how’ (in exclamatory sentences or rhetorical 


questions). 


ti Boe Documents de Touen-Huang (as quoted above, n. 10), 105.10 F., 110.9 Æ., 110.23 ff. 
Cf. also F. K. Li in S. Egerod and E. Glahn (eL), Studia Serica Bernhard Karlgren dedicata, . 
Copenhagen, [1959], 57. b: 

¢ Documents de Touen-Huang, p. 187, n. 1 (and n. 8). 

*3 See above, p. 561, n. 54. 

** Inscription (of. G. Tucci, The tombs of the Tibetan kings, Rome, 1950, 108): ...myt 
gtig-go myi spañ-ho ° [Buddha's doctrine] will not perish, will not be abandoned’. C‘os-byud : 
dkond-cog gsum (the Triratna) géig re spañ re. 

‘5 D. L. Snellgrove, Four Lamas of Dolpo, xi, Oxford, 1968, appendix m1 (notes to vol. 1), 

p. 314, referring to p. 86 of tho translation (‘I care for worldly matters ! ') and ll. 7-8 of A, p. 7° 
of the first section of the original (hjig-rten-gys snaf-ba skad-cig yod re). 


DEFINING CHINESE WARLORDS AND THEIR FACTIONS 
. By JEROME CHEN 


"The warlords of twentieth-century China have received little scholarly 
attention.’ + This omission is due, apart from the reasons given in Mr. Sheridan’s 
‘ Preface ’, to the historical significance of the men and their period not being 
fully appreciated. What sort of men were they ? How did they rise to such 
great power ? What effect did their abuse of power have on Chinese society ? 
Why did the May Fourth Movement, the Washington Conference, the founding 
of the Chinese Communist Party, the reorganization of the Kuomintang, and 
the May 30th Movement use the misrule of the warlords as their back-drop ? 
How far did the warlords undo the work of the restoration in the 1860’s and 

_ 1870's ? These are but a few pertinent questions. In a period of merely 16 years 
(1912-28), over 1,300 warlords had fought more than 140 provincial and inter- 
provincial wars. Such a period is bound to be complicated but should not 
daunt the curiosity of the historian. 

Lately there has been encouraging news from the United States (but not 
yet from anywhere else) of various projects on Chinese warlords. It is hoped 
that they will eventually take this subject from the state of ‘ gossip columns’ 
to that of proper history. Mr. Sheridan is one of the pioneers and his book on 
the life and career of Feng Yii-hsiang 1s the first such study to come off the press. 
It is an excellent book which deserves the full attention of the world of learning. 

As the book is about a warlord (not about & man), it is natural to ask what 
Mr. Sheridan means by the term ‘warlord’. On p. 1 he says: ‘A warlord 
exercised effective governmental control over a fairly well-defined region by 

means of a military organization that obeyed no higher authority than himself ?. 

- This personal character of warlord armies, according to Mr. Sheridan, ' derived 
primarily from the late Ching trends in that direction ; the Peiyang Army was 
the outstanding example...’ (p. 16) which became a personal army ' 
the sense that it had no comen to suprapersonal principles and goals’ 
(p. 8). 

If by ' suprapersonal principles ' Mr. Sheridan means loyalty either to an 
emperor or to the nation, his definition is eminently acceptable ; if by them 
he means, say, legitimate regional interests, then his definition does not say 
much. It seems that to arrive at a proper definition of the warlord it is necessary 
to trace the factors contributory to the growth of warlordism. In this endeavour 
we are helped by the views of several scholars before Mr. Sheridan. Let us give 
a few examples. Professor J. K. Fairbank writes m his Untted States and China 
(p. 164) on the causes and geographic bases of Chinese warlordism : 

5 ‘It was based on the fact that coolie armies are easy to conscript and that 

Chinese provinces in many cases have natural geographic boundaries and 


1 James E. Sheridan : Ohinese warlord: the career of Feng Y ü-hsiang. xiii, 386 pp., 4 plates. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Prees, 1966. $10. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 80s.) 
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can easily be made into military satrapies relatively independent of outside 
authority. ...Other warlord areas were centered about key economic 


regions such as the Canton delta, the Chengtu plain in Szechwan, and the ~ 


lower Yangtze valley around Shanghai and Nanking’. 
Fairbank’s first reason—' coolie armies are easy to conscript —agrees with 
that put forward by T'ao Hsi-sheng  # HE, which traces the origin of both 
bandits and armies to the unemployed, surplus population of China. T'ao says : 
‘The unemployed people . . . were the cause of the emergence of militarism 
and warlords’ satrapies ’.? 
Fairbank’s second reason explains the geographic bases of the warlords’ parti- 
tioning of China. Both reasons, however, fail to consider why warlordism rose 
after 1911. Overpopulation had existed long before that date and yet there 
was no warlordism even during the period of the decay of the Manchu monarchy. 


Tseng Kuo-fan, Tso Tsung-t‘ang, and [1 Hung-chang were not warlords, 7 


despite their precipitating the growth of regionalism. 


Like Fairbank, Wang Tso-shih + ii Hj attaches great importance to the 


feeling of local affinity (t-fang kuan-nien Hh Fy QB 2) as one of the contri- 
butory factors to the rise of warlordism. He writes: 
° Most of the warlords and politicians understand this feeling and make no 
qualm in exploiting it in order to consolidate their power and influence. 
The ordinary people, deeply affected by it, are prepared to flatter and 
follow them and become their tools '. 
This feeling, in Wang’s view, was responsible for the formation of warlords’ 
factions such as the Chihh, Anhwei, and Fengtien cliques as well as the advocacy 
of the federation of autonomous provinces (lien-sheng tzu-chih Wi E É YS). 
Wang goes further to look for dynamic, historical reasons for the emergence 
of warlordism. He assumes that before the 1911 revolution China was a 
stationary, stagnant society organized round the Manchu monarch. After the 
1911 revolution ‘ the monarch was overthrown, hence the loss of the centre of 
political life [in China]. The loss has not been made good by [the formation of] 
a new, democratic force and consequently for the past two decades there has 
been the strange phenomenon of warlords feuding in a nominally republican 
country ’.4 These warlords, according to Wang, were influenced by modern 
ideas but not inhibited by the old moral scruples, hence were able to develop 
from their defiance against the central government to the partitioning of China.5 
Wang touches the heart of the matter by pointing out that China lost the 
centre of her political life in 1911 while unable to replace the loss with a new, 
democratic force. This surely is also what Sheridan means by ‘ suprapersonal 


? Chung-kuo she-hus yù Chung-kuo ke-ming حك‎ BE mb gp SQ p [M] # fr ‘ Chinese 
society and Chinese revolution ’, Shanghai, 1929, 86. 

° Ohung-kuo wen-i'i ti fen-het حك‎ [fi] [R] HE AY £ Xp ‘ An analysis of China's problems’, 
Shanghai, 1936, 49. 

4 ibid., 161. 

5 jbid., 167. 
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principles’. The passing of the Manchus resulted in the evisceration of the 
concept of ' loyalty to the throne ' (chung-chiin 5 3). The hollow should have 

- been filled, not by Wang's ‘ new, democratic force ’, but by ° patriotism to the 
nation °’, a concept beyond the comprehension of most warlords, particularly 
those in the north. Patriotism in this sense was a new idea introduced after 
the 1894-5 Sino-Japanese war, to take root in the minds of both the Reformers 
of 1898 and the revolutionaries in the 1900’s. However, it either failed to 
penetrate into or merely superficially affected the minds of those less cultured 
soldiers. Since most of them were either illiterate or semi-literate, it is wrong 
to say, as Wang does, that the warlords ‘have been influenced by modern 
ideas’. This general statement of his certainly does not apply to the northern 
warlords and applies only to a limited extent to their southern counterparts. 

- Lang Shu-ming 3 X YK, too, looks for a historical reason, regarding 

‘-warlordism as a product in the transitional period between the destruction of 
the old social order and the establishment of the new. Seeing no fundamental 
difference between bandit leaders and warlords, Liang asserts that the warlords 
‘do not depend upon a social order for their existence in the same way as 
aristocrats upon the feudal order and capitalista upon the capitalist order. 
On the contrary, their very existence makes any social order unworkable or 
unstable. The Provisional Constitution [of 1912] was destroyed by them; so 
were the constitutions of the political parties. They were above law and 
institutions and could even unbashfully admit that they were irrational and 
harmful without this having the slightest effect on their existence ’.® 

Since the warlords did not depend upon any social order for their existence, 
they were not, in Liang's view, a legacy of the past. Instead, they were a new 

^ force, arising after the revolutions of 1911 and 1926. This observation enables 

` Liang to come to the conclusion that it was revolution which created warlords." 
It is not known whether he has modified his view on this since the 1949 revolu- 
tion, but in order to understand and comment on it we must take a close look 
at the origin of China's modern army (hsin-chien lu-chün 3$ 85 EE CO and 
some relevant aspects of the 1911 revolution. 

The only division of the modern army organized and trained after the 
Shimonoseki Treaty and fortunate enough to have survived the Boxer war of 
1900 was the Wu-wei Yu-chün FR fii 5 Hi, the ° Right Division of the Guard 
Army ’, under Yüan Shih-k‘ai. In table I we shall find a list of Yüan's important 
lieutenants at Hsiaochan. Without a single exception, these officers fought for 
the Manchu throne in 1911 ; with only very few exceptions, they became great 
warlords afterwards. Thus Sheridan observes on p. 17: ‘it was this force that 
provided the nuclei for many of the leading warlord armies’. The fact that 

« they existed as important military officers before 1911 suggests that the 

€ The warlords, Liang says, ‘ differ from bandits only in military strength, not in nature. 

Big bandit leaders are “ promoted " to the rank of warlords while defeated warlords become 

bandit leaders’: Hsiang-ts‘un chien-she li-lun $E Ff fat 32 Hl fê ` Theory of rural recon- 
struction ’, Tsoup‘ing, 1937, 100-1. Compare this with Sheridan, 19. 

7 ibid., 361. 
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foundation of warlordism was laid as early as in 1896 and tends to invalidate 
Liang’s observation. Their loyalty to the throne may have come from their 
moral upbringing or, more likely, from Yiian’s support of the Manchus at the à 
critical stage of the revolutionary struggle. Their change from imperial officers 
to warlords was brought about by the removal of imperial rule and was made 
even more obvious after the wars of 1913 and 1916. Since these northern 
warlords were opposed to revolution in 1911, 1913, and 1916, it is difficult to 
accept Wang Tsao-shih’s view that they were influenced by modern ideas ; 
their opposition to revolution and their existence before 1911 make it hard for 
us to agree with Liang Shu-ming’s that they were created by the revolution of 
1911. The revolution did not create them; it merely facilitated their birth. 
They would have become military leaders anyhow; the revolution simply 
helped to transform them into warlords. ) 

But the northern officers were not the only commanders of the modern army, ` 
as table II shows. An examination of the table will reveal that at the time of 
the 1911 revolution all the Japanese-trained commanders north of the Yangtze 
except Wu Hsiang-chen (12th B) and Chang Shu-yüan (10th B) were relieved 
of command (e.g. Chang Shao-tseng and Chia Pin-ch‘mg), defeated (e.g. Lan 
T'jen-wei), or assassinated (e.g. Wu Lu-chen), whereas most of those south of 
the Yangtze declared their support of the revolution. The background of these 
officers will be described later. At this juncture, it suffices to know that they 
were agitators for and harbingers of the revolution. They helped to bring about 
the revolution ; they were not created by it. This is an important difference 
between the northern and southern warlords. 

The southern military leaders were not, however, the only forces which 
brought about the revolution. There were also the intellectuals of the China J 
Revival Society (Hsing Chung Hut $ ep @r), and later, of the Alliance Society 
(T'ung-meng Hus [s] Yi ta) such as Sun Yat-sen, Chang Pmg-lm À #5 B, 
Wang Ching-wei, and Hu Han-min ; the gentry leaders such as T'an Yen-k‘ai 
of Hunan, Jen K'o-ch'eng ££ FJ ¥ of Kweichow, Ch'eng Te-ch'üan of Kiangsu, 
and P'u Tien-chün W R {# of Szechwan; and the secret societies such as 
those in Hunan, Shensi, Shanghai, and Kwangsi. All these forces provided 
leadership for the revolution, but it was only the modern troops in the south 
and the secret societies which gave it a popular basis. The provinces after the 
revolution therefore fell into the following categories : (i) those where the army 
was strong but revolutionary societies (particularly the secret societies) were 
weak—all the provinces north of the Yangtze except for Shansi and Shensi, 
and Fukien and Hupei; (H) those where the army was comparatively weak 
but revolutionary societies were strong—Hunan, Kweichow, Kwangtung, 
Shansi, Shensi, and Szechwan ; (iii) those where there was a balance of power £- 
between the contending forces—Kiangsu and Shantung ; (iv) those where the 
army and the societies were both weak—Anhwei and Kiangsi. In the provinces 
in the first category, authority fell into the hands of the army leader or of 
someone who could command the respect of the army ; in the second category, 
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it fell into the hands either of a military leader of another province (as in the 
case of T'ang Chi-yao’s invasion of Kweichow) or of a revolutionary leader (such 

¬ as Chiao Ta-feng f ik # of Hunan, Hu Han-min of Kwangtung, Chang 
Feng-hui of Shensi, and Yin Ch‘ang-heng of Szechwan) ; in the third category, 
the situation was fluid ; in the fourth category, the overall authority fell into 
the hands of the leader of an external force (as m the case of Po Wen-wei of 
Anhwei and Li Lieh-chün of Kiangsi). 

The pomt to be considered here is the balance of power between the army 
units and the revolutionary societies in the provinces. Although these two 
forces were not necessarily antagonistic, the control of one over the other could 
mean either the subjugation of the military to the civilian power or vice versa. 
The emergence of warlordism in an individual province therefore depended on 

_ this balance of power also. Where there was civilian supremacy, however 

~ temporary, there was no warlordism. Examples of this were Anhwei, Kiangsi, 
and Hunan.9 Nevertheless, the overall picture of the country immediately 
after the revolution was & preponderance of the military over the civilian, and 
this preponderance was accentuated by the defeat of the revolutionary forces 
m the 1918 war. 

Leaving aside the factors contributory to the development of warlordism 

in later years, the historical reasons for the emergence of military governments 
in China after the revolution were as follows. 
(1) The overthrow of the monarchy removed the only understandable concept 
of loyalty in the eyes of soldiers who were not ready to replace the monarchy 
either with the concept of the nation-state or with the cause of the revolution. 
Hence the cohesion of the country was lost and separatism set in.? 

— (2) The revolution created power vacuums both in Peking and in the provinces 

which in many cases were filled by the existing power of the military. Only 
where there was a temporary supremacy of the revolutionary societies, was 
there an absence of warlordism. 
(8) The inability of the revolutionaries to fill these vacuums was due to their 
own weakness which, in turn, could be attributed to two major factors—their 
reliance on the military for bringing the revolution to a successful conclusion 
and for organizing regional political apparatus, and the deficiency of revolu- 
tionary indoctrination (over-emphasis of the anti-Manchu racialistic programme 
and neglect of the democratic, economic, and social programmes). 

In addition, there were also self-explanatory reasons: the existence of the 
modern army whose leaders, either in favour of or against the revolution, became 
warlords ; the existence of unemployed people in their millions who could easily 
be recruited into local armies; and the feeling of local affinity which was 

- exploited by military commanders in their attempts to create local military units. 

| 8 The modern brigade of Anhwei, for instance, was demobilized. See Hain-hai ke-ming 
3E YE XE fr ‘The 1911 revolution’, Peking, 1956, vu, 170. 

9 Liang Ch‘i-ch'ao, Yin-ping-shih ho-ch$ Bk 3k 5X Æ # ' Complete works of the Yin- 


ping-shth’, Shanghai, 1926, ‘Essays’, chüan 30, 17. Liang discusses there the rulers of the 
‘tribes ° in China. 
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These long- and short-term factors, operating together, made possible the 
emergence of warlordism in China after the 1911 revolution. The irony here is 
that both the incipient warlordism and nationalism of China began at the 
same time—after 1895. The former was initially an official creation (the Newly 
Created Army) which became the official successor to the disintegrated empire ; 
the latter was a growing socio-political movement which always tried to harness 
the former but seldom succeeded. 

Now we must ask what was Chinese warlordism and what kind of man was 
a warlord. As a working definition, Sheridan’s is perfectly acceptable as far as 
it goes. But it does not distinguish a Chinese warlord of the twentieth century 
from a medieval baron of China, Japan, or Europe. Whereas medieval barons 
anywhere existed before the advent of nationalism, Chinese warlordism was 
born a twin of Chinese nationalism whose life story was complicated by the 
coexistence of modern ideological currents in post-revolution China. Therefore 
for an adequate definition of the modern warlordism of China, we must also 
analyse the warlords’ mentality. Only when the latter is made clear can the 
former be properly given. 

To begin with, let us consider the familial and educational background of 
the warlords. Of the 1,300 officers of the ranks of brigadier and above who 
flourished in the period 1912-28 and whose biographical sketches are available, 
117 (including a few who were not warlords, see table IIT) were trained in Japan, 
29 at the Military School m Tientsin, 61 at the Paoting Military Academy, and 
22 were traditional degree holders. Altogether they made a total of about 229 
(duplicates eliminated). In addition, there were also trainees and graduates of 
provincial military schools. The grand total should thus be between 370 and 400. 
In other words, the number of ‘ educated ' warlords 1s unlikely to have exceeded 
30 per cent of the total and the rest were mostly illiterate or semi-literate 
people from extremely modest origins.1® Sheridan has given us some information 
about a few leading warlords on p. 19. Here we may also add the following. 
Chang Hsün began his career as a page-boy, Chang Piao as a body-guard of 
` Chang Chih-tung, Chang Tsung-ch‘ang as a bandit and later a doorman in 
Vladivostok, Chiang Kuei-t‘i as a private soldier who never learnt to read and 
write, Hung Chao-lin as a pedlar and a ' contact man ’ for Kwangtung bandits, 
and Ts'ao K'un as a hawker.“ As shown in table IIT, 23 warlords had definitely 
been bandit leaders before they became legitimate soldiers. Their general lack 
of education forced them to rely on their secretaries such as Li Yiian-hung’s 


dependence on Jao Han-hsiang ثم‎ W Ré and Wu P‘ei-fu’s on Chang Ch‘t-huang 


19 of. Hain-has shou-yi hui-yi-lu Æ Y: WwW sx [u| T BR ‘Reminiscences of the 1911 
uprisings ’, Hupei, 1957, 1, 68. 

11 T'ao Chü-yin Big 39 BR, Pei-yang chan-fa t‘ung-chih ehih-ch'i shih-hua dk YE FE HW 
EE 5 FF MH HL m5 (a popular history of the period under the rule of the northern warlords), 
Peking, 1957, 1, 27 and 92; Chang Hsi-men af ju Ge, La-shih hwi-yi HE [a] 1 
‘Historical reminiscences’, Shanghai, 1949, 17; Ke-ming wen-hsien # fr 3C ER ‘ Revolu- 
tionary documents ', v, 35; and Wu T'ieh-ch'eng £L & JR, Hui-yi-lu [n] fig £f ‘Memoirs’, 
Taipei, 1957. 24b. 
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nk di $8. Although it is not possible to trace all the people in warlords’ 
secretariats, it 1s safe to say, on the basis of the warlords’ public statements, 
that these secretaries were traditional scholars 1° either indifferent or antago- 
nistic to modern ideas and modern thought. Under the Confucian system, 
these members of an articulate élite were the civilian administrators who con- 
trolled the military; but now the roles were reversed. This was the class 
reversal after 1912. 

The warlords were mostly superstitious people under whose patronage 
societies such as the L4ng-hsüeh Hus R SE © and T‘ung-shan She fal BE jit 
flourished in Shanghai and Peking. The golden age of these societies seems 
to have been 1918. In that year a road was planned in Peking to carry outgoing 
traffic from the city. But construction was stopped for geomantic reasons 
when the road reached the city wall. In the same year the date for the 
presidential election was decided by a fortune-teller; so was the date for 
starting work on a pagoda in Ánch'ig. Chang Ching-yao, the governor of 
Hunan, had temples for worshipping the goddess of the Ninth Heaven built 
wherever he had fought and he ordered his soldiers to have the character te 48 
and another, sheng BE, written in the palms of their hands before they engaged 
their enemies. Ma Lien-chia Hj i HB, the garrison commander of south 
Anhwei, invited Chang T'ien-shih iR R fff, the chief priest of a Taoist sect, 
with his retinue and paraphernalia to exorcise the evil spirit believed to be the 
cause of his niece’s madness.1* Wu P'ei-fu, the strong man of the Chihh clique, 
decided to postpone his entry into Peking from 27 to 28 June 1926 because his 
fortune-teller considered the 27th inauspicious.15 The same fortune-teller had 
earlier advised T'an Yen-k‘ai, the governor of Hunan, on many occasions.” 
When Huang Shao-hsiung ordered his troops to destroy temples, he found them 
begging the gods’ forgiveness before carrying out their orders.’ 

Superstitious people, as Tai Chi-t‘ao BY 3& Bg pointed out,!? were not only 
hostile to science and new ideas, but also stout defenders of the Confucian 
tradition. In the case of the warlords this is not at all surprising, for they 
learnt both Confucian doctrines and superstitious beliefs in the same way as 
the Boxers and other members of secret societies, not from the classics and 
sütras but from popular novels, operas, story-telling, and so on. Yüan Shih- 
k‘ai’s decree of 20 September 1912 instructed the people to practise the 
Confucian ethical canon, saying that the eight traditional virtues were the rules 


12 Tt ig interesting to compare Wu P'ei-fu's writings before and after the death of Chang 
Ch'i-huang in 1027. There was a marked difference in style. See Wu P'ei-fu hsien-sheng chi 
J& 8, ^P SE Æ f 'Colleoted works of Wu P'‘ei-fu °’, Taipei, 1960, 251 and part 1. 

13 La Hsün ch'an-chi S 34 Æ A ‘Complete works of Lu Hsün', r, 889 and 413; 
Tu-hsiu wen-ts'un XE) Æ X Jf ‘ Collected essays of [Ch'en] Tu-hsiu ', rr, 355, and rv, 289. 

14 Tu-hsiu wen-ts' un, x1, 356—1. 

15 Ju Hasün ch'&an-chi, 1x, 801-2. 

16 Wu P'ei-fu hsien-sheng chi, 500-1. 

17 Wu-shth hui-yi h + [Zü] Ré ‘Reminiscences at fifty’, Shanghai, 1945, r, 135-6. 

18 Ch'en T'ien-hsi, BË FE gH (comp.), Tai Chi-i'ao hsien-sheng pien-nien chuan-chi HG 
B SE 4 ES € [UH gu ‘ A chronological biography of Tai Chi-t'ao ', Taipei, 1958, 37. 
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of human relations instead of those of a despotic monarch.!® His successors 
ruled China during even more troubled times and yet found opportunities to 
exhort the people on the same theme. This clearly shows that from the ` 
establishment of the Peking government in 1912 until its fall m 1928 the 
warlords in control of it had remained consistently Confucian and tried to rule 

a country which had removed its Confucian institutions by applying Confucian 
political principles. 

This strong persistence of traditional Confucian ideas was not confined to 
the Peking government. It also had its advocates in the provinces. In 1916 
Chang Kuang-chien #8 W Rk, the governor of Kansu, suggested the establish- 
ment of Confucianism as the religion of the state; in the year following Yang 
Shan-te of Chekiang, Chang Hsün of Anhwei, and Ch'en. Ping-k‘un BE #4 Hi 
of Kwangsi, supported by Lu Yung-hsiang of Shanghai, demanded that an 
article be added to the Constitution to make Confucianism the religion of the.” 
state. Yang Tseng-hsin, the governor of Sinkiang, published his Pu-kuo-chas 
JW-chs #5 8 x* H 88 ‘Daily jottings of Pu-kuo-chai', which consisted of 
nothing but epigrams of Confucius and his disciples, in Peking in 1921. Even 
the notorious Chang Tsung-ch‘ang brought out an edition of the ‘ Thirteen 
classics * (Shih-san ching) and as recently as 1930 Ch'en Chi-t‘ang of Kwangtung 
was still encouraging the teaching of Confucian classics in schools and the 
worship of the master in temples.?! 

The most loquacious in paying homage to Confucius was Wu P'ei-fu who, 
writing m his Hstin-fen hsin-shu 17 4 $f ME“ A new treatise on keeping to 
one’s social status ’, 1929, aspired to reach sainthood by following the teachings 
of Confucius. In his view, the republic marked the decline of social morals 
and the only way to remedy this was to revert to Confucianism.™ He was y 
opposed to learning from other countries on two grounds. First, ‘ since China 


19 Yuan ta-tsung-t'ung shu-iu hui-pien FE K BA ME BE D ME HA‘ President Yüan’s 
collected letters and official papers ’, 1914, Taipei, 1962 ed., 1r, 17-18. 


#0 Li Ytian-hung, Li ta-tsung-t‘ung shu-tu hui-pien 2 Ke f. HE 38: Joi BE HR ‘ President 
Li’s collected letters and official papers’, Shanghai, 1921, 17-18 ; the Restoration ediot of 1917 
in Sun Yao $R HE, Chung-hua-min-kuo ehth-liao FF ae Fe BQ Hi A “Historical documents 
of the Chinese Republic’, Shanghai, 1929, rv, 7; President Hsü Shih-ch'ang’s $$ llb E 
worship of Confucius in Hu Shih wen-ts‘un BY SH X FF ° Collected essays of Hu Shih’, 1, 226 ; 
Tuan Ch‘i-jui’s essay on domestic affairs, the Nei-kan p'ien Py RY PF, in the Cheng-fu 
Kung-pao EX FF Jx $8 ‘ Government Gazettes’, 18 September 1925, or in Ho-fet chih-cheng 
nien-p'u A> JE $ Bc f BÉ ‘A chronology of Tuan Chii-jui’s administrations’, 1938, 
Taipei, 1962 ed., rr, 18a--19a ; and Chang Tso-lin’s decree on the observation of social usages on 
22 September 1927 in the Cheng-fu Kung-pao of the same date. 

Hsü Shih-ch‘ang also founded a middle school in Peking, Seu-ts‘un chung-hstieh V4 Yr. rh &, 
with overwhelming emphasis on classical training. See Wu-ssu yi-las han-yü ahu-mien yü-yen is 
pien-cMien ho fa-chan FE Vd LI KR W 585 Di ie ê fJ Be 70 A ‘The 
changes and development of written Chinese since the May Fourth ’, Peking, 1959, 65. 4 

Zu Hsün ch'uan-chi, vr, 252; Oh'en Chi-t‘ang hsien-sheng chi-nien chi BE FE TE ¿E ZE‏ له 
HE ‘In memory of Ch‘en Chi-t‘ang ’, 3, 41, 43; Cheng-fu Kung-pao, b and 9 December‏ £ تير 
and 15, 16, 28 February 1917. See also Li Chin-hsi $Z $} EE, Kuo-ytt yün-tung shih-kang‏ 1916 
Ed FF SE H5 Ht SQ ‘ An outline history of the kuo-yü movement ', Shanghai, 1935, 155-6.‏ 

32 Wu P'ei-fu hsien-sheng chi, 3 and 158. 
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is the biggest and oldest country in the world, it stands to reason that her 
culture was the forerunner of world culture ', and since world culture originally 


) came from China, there seemed to be no reason for her to learn from others. 


— 


Second, it was said that China needed to learn natural sciences and technology 
from other countries. Even these, according to Wu, had a root in her ancient 
culture and were highly developed by, for example, Kung-shu Pan Z+ &g AY 
who invented a ‘prototype aeroplane’ in the Warring States period and by 
Chu-ke Liang f£ 3$ J& who invented a ' prototype automobile ' in the Three 
Kingdoms period. Because Sun Yat-sen urged the Chinese to learn from the 
West, Wu despised him. 

What is specially interesting in Wu's writing is the lack of any concept of 
loyalty to the Chinese nation. He understood the meaning of being loyal to 
the throne and, in his view, to say that 'in the republican period we should 


0 not talk about being loyal to the emperor because we no longer have one’ was 
‘to be pedantic’. ‘“ Emperor" means “ shun” (MB ‘to follow or obey’) 


and “chen” (Ex ° vassal, subject’) means “ ch'un " (# ‘the masses’). The 
canon, “ chum wei chen kang” (32 A Ei $8) means therefore to “ obey the 
wishes of the masses ". This is the only valid interpretation of the “ emperor- 
subject ” relationship. Even if we do not talk about emperor and subjects any 
more, should we not even talk about the superior and his subordinates (shang 
.E and Asta F) * 24 

It was precisely because of this kind of loyalty to his superior that Wu 
rejected the suggestion of the Japanese consul at Tientsin that he should 
transfer his allegiance from Ts‘ao K'un (Wu's superior) to Tuan Ch'i-jui in 
November 1924 when the Chihli clique had just been defeated by Chang Tso-lin. 
He argued that since he was Ts‘ao’s ch‘en ‘ subject °, he had the duty to preserve 
his integrity as a ch‘en.2° Two and a half years later when Wu went to 
Szechwan, seeking protection under the wing of Yang Sen $E #§,** then the 
commanding officer of the 20th Army of the Kuomintang, he was in fact 
putting Yang under the strain of two conflicting loyalties. ‘ Regarding him as 
an enemy ', Yang recalled years later, ‘ one should lure and capture him for 
rich rewards; treating him as & friend, for he and I were colleagues and friends, 
how can I deny him the right to live as a law-abiding citizen under the banners 
of “ the blue sky and white sun ? "' The compromise Yang eventually found 
between friendship and enmity was to welcome Wu as a guest and, at the same 
time, to report his hospitality to Chiang Kai-shek. ‘ My hospitality’, Yang 
said in his report, ‘is based entirely on my personal relationship with Wu and 
I am prepared to be responsible for his good conduct.’ 

In both cases it was the particularistic, Confucian loyalty that triumphed ; 


5 interests of the nation and the cause of the revolution were of only secondary 


importance. 
What made the warlords’ defence of Confucianism more remarkable was the 


P ibid., 144. 34 ibid., 142-3. See also 390. 28 ibid., 407. 
16 Yang's memoirs in the magazine Ch‘un-ch‘iu Fx Tk HE TE (Hong Kong), xx vi, 5-6. 
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strong anti-Confucianism of the progressive intellectuals after 1919. It was a 
sad commentary on Confucianism itself that it had to be defended by warlords 
and conservative, politically seldom coherent, scholars like Liu Shih-p'ei 
| Bp FF, Chang Shih-chao :& -+ $M, and Lin Shu $k $F, with the latter 
attempting to use the influence of the former so as to make their view prevail?" 

The reasons behind the warlords’ defence of Confucianism are an interesting 
subject for study. Generally speaking, these soldiers were either completely 
ignorant or ill-informed of modern political thought. They possessed no 
political or ethical criteria other than their rudimentary Confucianism to judge 
the wisdom or folly of a policy or an action. Once they considered a policy or 
action wrong, they invariably attacked it on Confucian grounds. Indeed, these 
were the grounds on which the belligerents in the wars of 1913, 1916, 1920, 
1922, and 1924 and the supporters and opponents of monarchial restorations 


of 1916 and 1917 argued their cases. Confucian canons were to them the only | du 


yardsticks of legitimaey and legitimacy meant respectability. Those who 
followed them were doing things in a legitimate or respectable way and those 
who did not were illegal and contemptible. Here lay the difference between a 
warlord and & bandit leader and also the reason for & bandit leader's anxiety 
to become a warlord. The distinction drawn by Sheridan on p. 19 is an 
oversimplification. 

But there existed a disparity between the warlords’ belief in Confucianism 
and their actual conduct, which cast a doubt on their sincerity as Confucian 
defenders. ' They insisted on talking about the “ Thirteen classics " and so on, 
in spite of the fact that they were hardly literate. Therefore they appeared 
absurd and that their words did not match their behaviour disgusted people ’.28 


This remark of Lu Hsün clearly implies that the warlords were insincere, or at . 


least inconsistent. This may well be, but one must not overlook a characteristic 
of all warlords’ public statements—they were always didactic, in the best 
tradition of the ‘ Analects’, exhorting others, not themselves, to comply to 
Confucianism. The letters, telegrams, public notices, and so on of Ytian Shih- 
k‘ai, Li Yiian-hung, Tuan Ch‘i-jui, and Wu P‘ei-fu bore out this characteristic. 
A warlord always took the moral ground of his own action for granted while 
applymg Confucian yardsticks only to credit his friends or discredit his foes. 
This inconsistency, however transparent, was not to them an important matter, 
for no warlord had ever been consistent in that sense. Had they been so while 
their opponents were not, they would have been in 8 more rigid and less 
manoeuvrable position. 

To be charitable to oneself and censorious to others made the warlord 
appear self-righteous and suspicious of his colleagues. Self-righteousness 
generates indignation, hence quick temper, and the quick temper of a military 
leader in the absence of any institutional restraint can cause war. Furthermore, 
the warlord was often an ambitious man (Sheridan, 286-7), convinced of the 


3? Chow Tse-teung, The May Fourth Movement, Cambridge, Mass., 1960, 62-72. 
28 Tu Hatin chuan-chi, vi, 253. 
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efficacy of military power for the fulfilment of his personal aims.*® Ambition, 
unmitigated by a sense of duty to the nation or to his superior officer, could 
only enhance the warlord’s suspicion and contempt of others. The rivalries 
between warlords were partly due to this.80 

Their personal ambition was also made manifest through a love for archaic 
forms.of personal glory. Their titles and addresses show this. The ‘ viceroy’ 
was called isung-iu #8 # in the Ch'ing dynasty, which was often shortened to 
tu, such as O-tu (viceroy of Hupei and Hunan) and Che-tu (that of Chekiang 
and Fukien). In the republican period the title of a provincial military governor 
had undergone several changes from tu-tu # 39 of 1912 to tu-ch‘tin BF Æ of 
1916, tu-le $F BE of 1922, and tu-pan MF #4 of 1924, but the character tu ‘ to 
supervise °’, to which all the glory of the title and office was attached, remained, 


- 80 that the governors could continue to be called O-tu, Che-tu, and so on. 


4 


\ 


This applies to the character shuat [np ° Marshal’ as well. In the same manner 
as Chang Chih-tung was called Hstang-shuat Æ fap, derived from Chang’s 
courtesy name, Haang-t'ao # ¥, and Liu K‘un-yi #] FH — Yen-shuas RR Bh, 
from his courtesy name Yen-chuang 4 HE, so were Wu P'ei-fu referred to as 
Yii-shuas = fap, from his courtesy name Tzu-yü + ç, and Ch^-Hsieh-yüan 
as Fu-shuas $e fib, from his courtesy name, Fu-wan $g W. Like Li Hung- 
chang, Tuan Ch^-jui was often referred to as Ho-fe1 À WE, —the place of their 
birth; so were Yüan Shih-k‘ai as Hsiang-ch‘eng and Li Yiian-hung as Huang- 
pi. The sumptuous mansions, like that of Ch'en Chiung-ming in Haifeng 31 
and ' the throne-like chair’ of Chang Tso-lin ‘ with two life-like stuffed tigers 
beside him ’ 3° were symbols of status and personal glory. 

Suspicious, ambitious, contemptuous, self-righteous, and contentious, the 
warlords were difficult allies for each other. Therefore the Manchester Guardian 
observed on 25 March 1927: ' To understand the Chinese war it 1s necessary 
to remember that an important part of strategy is the weakening of uncom- 
fortable powerful alles’. In fact, one would be hard put to name a single 


** Chu Chih-hsin Jk 34 18 , ‘ Ping ti kai-teao chi ch'ihsin-li’ Fe ^ Ue HH Je dE. I 
‘The reform of the soldier and his psychology ', in Chu Chih-hsin chi Sk 3h 18 $% ° Collected 
essays of Chu Chih-hsin ', Shanghai, 1921, rr, 863. This is a stimulating study of the psychology 
of the Chinese soldier, though its views are seldom acceptable. 

39 On Chang Tso-lin's and Wu P‘ei-fu’s rivalry and tempers, see T'ao Chü-yin, Pei-yang 
chitn-fa t‘ung-chth shih-ch's shth-hua, vi, 47, and Chang Hsi-man, Li-shth Aui-yi, 26 and 81; 
on Chang Tsung-ch’ang’s temper, see Chiang Monlin, Tides from the West, New Haven, 1947, 145; 
on Hsü Ch‘ung-chih’s jealousy of Chiang Kai-shek, see Tang Leang-li, Wang Ching-wei, a 
political biography, Tientsin, 1931, 106; on T‘ang Sheng-chih’s rivalry with Chiang Kai-shek, 
see C. Martin Wilbur and J. L. Y. How, Documents on Communism, nationalism, and Soviet 
advisers in China 1918-1927, New York, 1956, 370, 411, and 415 ; and on Tuan Ch'i-jui's temper, 
ممع‎ Hsü Tao-lin f$ jf Hh, Heu Shu-cheng haien-sheng wen-chi nien-p'u ho-k'an £x HH EF SE 


- E X f SE RE - Fi, Taipei, 1962, 1. 


* Li Wen-chih Æ 3; $É and others, Chung-kuo chin-iai nung-yeh-shih tzu-liao HH [R] 3m. 
[X Fi XE HS £ À, Peking, 1957, rr, 22, and Feng Ho-fa $Ë #1 Yk, Chung-kuo nung-ts‘un 
ching-chi izu-liao حك‎ BE] P FF SE BF & FF ‘Source materials on China's agrioultural 
economy ’, Shanghai, 1933-5, r, 919. 

33 J. Leighton Stuart, Fifty years in China, New York, 1954, 110. 
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alliance between warlords which was concluded purely for common political 
principles or aims. It is no exaggeration to say that all their alliances were 
expedient steps taken to further or preserve their common interests, for vain 
and ambitious warlords were also greedy and short-sighted. With the nature 
of alliances and allies being such, it is no wonder that none of their alliances 
lasted. The case of Feng Yii-hsiang is an excellent example. At the end of 
the Ch‘ing dynasty Wang Yii-chiang, an Anhwei man, was given the command 
of the modern brigade in Shensi and because of him the brigade was officered 
by many Anhwei men. This Anhwei preponderance led to the appointment of 
Lu Chien-chang, another Anhwei man, to the governorship after the 1913 war. 
Lu was a prominent member of the Anhwei clique and his nephew was Feng. 
In the province there was another powerful warlord, Ch'en Shu-fan, who, 
having refused Lu’s demand for money, drove the governor out of the province 


in 1916. In that conflict, Tuan Ch'i-jui, the leader of the Anhwei clique and " 


uncle (not elder brother, as stated in Sheridan, 68) of Ch'en, sided with his 
nephew. Thus, becoming vengeful, Lu advised Feng to seek alliance with the 
Chihli clique. At the same time Feng was in great difficulty in getting pay and 
supplies from the Ministry of War whose vice-minister then was Fu Liang-tso, 
yet another member of the Anhwei clique. In 1918 Lu Chien-chang was arrested. 
on the charge of being in league with some bandits and was ° executed '.?3 
This was one of the reasons that led Feng to fight on the side of the Chihli 
clique in the 1920 war. Feng's alliance with Wu P‘ei-fu, by no means an easy 
one, continued until after the first Chihli-Fengtien war i 1922. In that year, 
according to Feng, Wu demanded some 800,000 ytan from him (Feng was then 
governor of Honan) and his refusal was one of the causes of his transfer from 
the gubernatorial to the titular post of the Inspecting Commissioner of the 
Army. Again, according to Feng, on the eve of the second Chihli-Fengtien war 
in 1924 his troops were unable to obtain rifles and ammunition before being 
dispatched to Jehol. Feng stated : 
‘The distance was long and terrain difficult; supply was therefore by no 
means easy. His [Wu's] intention was to have us destroyed [by the enemy]. 
Yet [this arrangement] did not satisfy him. He sent Wang Ch‘eng-pin to 
accompany and to keep an eye on me. He also dispatched Hu Ching-yi to 
follow me, with the instruction that if I turned against him, Hu was to deal 
with me on the spot 4 
Feng's lieutenant, Li Ming-chung, told a similar story : 
° We were sent to the front without sufficient food, clothing, money, and 
# Ch'en Ch‘un-sheng BË £ Æ, Hsin-hai Shensi kuang-fu-chi 3E Z [Dk Vu >G 45 Eu 
° The recovery of Shensi in 1911’, in Ke-ming wen-hsien, v, 127; Cheng-fu Kung-pao, 16 June 
1918; Feng Yü-hsiang, Wo-ti-sheng-huo, 11, 35 and 63; Li Chien-nung ZE GI] ME, Teui-chin 


$ 


san-shih-nien Chung-kuo cheng-chih-ahih fie 3p = F 4E rh B Bc 78 H ‘A history of x 


Chinese politics of the past thirty years’, Shanghai, 1930, 366 ; Tao Chü-yin, op. cit., r, p. 27, 
n. 9, and 1v, 134; Wo-ch‘iu Chung-tzu ES F. 4} FP, Chin-tat ming-jen heiao-chuan iN dX 
Æ 8 ‘Short مح‎ of the famous people of modern times ’, Shanghai, 1920, 58-4 ; 
and Hsü Tao-lin, op. cit., passi 

** Feng, Wo-t+ sheng- haa oe IL, "199 and 201, and nr, 456-7 and 4908-9. 
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even without sufficient ammunition. In fact, Wu P'ei-fu's purpose might 
have been to get rid of us. ... The question for us to decide was whether it 
was worth-while for us to die for him and the corrupt government. Our 
Marshal [Feng] called in his high officers and discussed the problem with 
them. We all decided it was not worth sacrificing our lives, so we came 
back to Peking '.35 
Thus the Wu-Feng alliance came to its final breakdown. On this, Sheridan's 
analysis is most penetrating and his detective work is quite brilliant (pp. 139-40). 
Another example of ephemeral alliances is to be found among the remnants 
of Kuo Bung-ling's troops after December 1925.36 These troops under the com- 
mand of Wei Yi-san Bü ¢ = were fighting on Feng Yii-hsiang’s side to begin 
with. In June 1926 a part of them were led back to Chang Tso-lin by T'ang 
Chih-t‘ao Hf — 3H, causing the collapse of Feng's defence of Peking, but the 
rest of them were still with Wei who did not rejoin Chang Tso-lin till May 1927.27 
Instances like these can be found in almost every alliance in the records of 
the warlords. Chang Hsün would not have attempted the restoration of 1917 
had he not had the support of some of the prominent warlords.$$ In the same 
year Chang Hsüeh-yen, commander of the Bth B in the 3rd D under Ts‘ao K'un, 
was passed over when Wu P'ei-fu, then commander of the 6th B, was pro- 
moted.5® Thus becoming jealous and disgruntled, he went over to the Anhwei 
clique, but eventually he returned to the Chihli clique to become Hsiao Yao- 
nan's chief of staff.í? It must be remembered that Hsiao was Wu P'ei-fu's 
subordinate. 
Anecdotes of unreliability like these are innumerable. In order to minimize 
or even to eliminate the element of unreliability, the warlords attempted to 


- 3 TT with Marous Cheng, chaplain-general to Feng’s forces, Manchester Guardian, 
une ; 

5» Fuse Kateuji 77 Bh RE $f, Shina kokumin kakumei to Hyo Gyoku-sho S£ 3 [Ed F 
Ih m عل‎ US + jé ‘ China's national revolution and Feng Yü-hsiang ’, Tokyo, 1929, 122-3 ; 
Mao Ssu-ch'eng Æ FA B, Min-kuo shih-wu-nien yi-ch'ien chih Chiang Chieh-shih haien-sheng 
E R FFE Lez # FP 2 sb # ‘Chiang Kai-shek before 1926’, Shanghai, 
1936, vith, 73a. See also Asahi Shibum, Times, and Manchester Guardian, 27 and 28 December 
1925. 

37 Times, 4 May 1927, and Manchester Guardian, 4 June 1927. 

*8 In his telegram of 6 July 1917 Chang acoused Ch'en Kuang-yüan, Wang Shih-chen, 
Tsao K'un, and Tuan Ch'i-jui of bad faith and tried to implicate almost everyone of any 
importance (see Ke-ming wen-Asien, vit, 57 and 76). Lu Chien-chang accused Tuan Ch'i-jui of 
laying a trap for Chang Hsün (see Feng Yü-hsiang, Wo-it sheng-huo, rr, 40). It seems likely that 
Chang’s original plan also had the support of Lu Jung-t'ing, since these two were sworn-brothers 
(see Wo-ch'iu Chung-tzu, op. cit., 144). 

Sir R. F. Johnston, m his Twilight in the Forbidden City, London, 1934, 140-6, blamed Chang 
Tso-lin and others for the fiasco of the restoration. He also says that according to the Peking 
Leader of 6 May 1017 Chang Hsün's restoration documents were taken to Paris. In his own 
account, P'u-yi says that Tuan Ch‘i-jui actually agreed to the scheme of restoration (see Wo-ii 
chien-pan-sheng FR AY Wi] حك‎ Æ, Peking, 1964, 109-10). 

39 The pattern of promotion shown in table II indicates that the commander of an odd- 
numbered brigade was more senior than that of an even-numbered one. The promotion of Wu 
P'ei-fu, instead of Chang Hsüeh-yen, was therefore quite unusual. 

40 T'ao Chü-yin, Wu P'ei-fu chuan R. 4E, ^P: (8 ‘A biography of Wu P'ei-fu', Taipei, 1957, 
17-18 and 118, and also his Pei-yang chün-fa t‘ung-chih shih-ch'$ shih-hua, 1v, 79. 
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strengthen personal ties with each other instead of forging a coherent political 
programme for their provinces. They relied on ‘ ties between classmates '. The 
Hsiaochan group (table I) not only furnished the leadership, but also marked 
the beginning, of the two great cliques of the northern warlords—the Anhwe1 
and Chihh cliques. The inner circle of this group consisted of graduates of the 
Military School of Tientsin (Pei-yang Wu-per Hstieh-t‘ang) who in the 1911 
revolution showed a remarkable unity in giving support first to the Manchu 
throne and later to Yüan Shih-k‘ai. With the sole exception of Ch'e Ch'ing-yün, 
all of them were to hold gubernatorial posts in the provinces. Their influence 
there did not come to an end until after the 1923 presidential election when 
Ts‘ao K‘un, the last of the Hsiaochan men to hold a provincial governorship, 
was ° elected ' the President of the Republic. In the years between 1912 and 
1923 they had remained supreme in the provinces north of the Yangtze and 
south of the Great Wall. 

The same cannot be said of the provinces south of the Yangtze, where after 
the 1911 revolution it was the Japanese-trained officers who were paramount. 
They controlled five out of 12 provinces to the south of the river as well as two 
others in the north. Even more remarkable is that among these seven 
governors four were graduates from the Tokyo Imperial Cadet Academy in 1908 
(the 6th class). Their classmates were one of the most influential, if not the 
most powerful, groups of officers in the history of modern China. And at the 
invitation of Ts'a1 O, who was a graduate of the 3rd class of the Cadet Academy, 
many of them served at the Yunnan Military School on their return from Japan, 
thus making the School a centre of revolutionary and reformist ideas. 

Another group worthy of note consisted of graduates of the Paoting Military 
Academy, who were concentrated m four provinces—Hunan under T‘ang 
Sheng-chih, Kwangsi under Li-Tsung-jen, Kwangtung under Li Chi-shen, and 
Szechwan under several warlords. (See table IILE.) This particular classmate 
tie played an important role m the Northern Expedition of 1926-8, as many of 
the graduates supported the Wuhan government vts-d-ms Nanking and nearly 
all of them were in various degrees opposed to Chiang Kai-shek. 

In addition to classmate ties, there were also groupings based on local 
affinity (Cung-hsiang [E] $88). As a contrast to the Ch‘ing dynasty ‘ principle of 
avoidance ' (avoiding the appointment of a man of a locality to hold an official 
post in that locality), most of the officers of the republican period served in the 
localities in which they had been born. The proper place for a Hunan soldier 
was Hunan; for a Szechwan soldier Szechwan. His subordinates were also 
mostly men of the same locality. The reason for this was largely financial. 
As warlords’ troops were financed by local resources, the warlord of a locality 

“1 These were Sun Tao-jen of Fukien, Li Yüan-hung of Hupei, Li Lieh-chün of Kiangsi, 
T'ang Chi-yao of Kweichow, and Ts‘ai O of Yunnan. In the north, there were Yen Hsi-shan of 
Shansi and Chang Feng-hui of Shensi. 

*3 They include Chang Feng-hui, Chang K'ai-ju, Chao Heng-t'i, Chen Wen-yün, Chou Chün, 
Fang Sheng-t'ao, Ku Ptin-chen, Li Lieh-chün, Liu Ts'un-hou, T'ang Chi-yao, Yen Ch‘tan, 
Yen Hsi-shan, and Yü En-yang. 
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naturally disliked the presence of troops of a warlord of a neighbouring locality. 
Their presence was also resented by the local inhabitants, for it invariably put 
an additional financial burden on them. This was the root cause of the problem 
of * guest armies ' (k‘e-chtin 4 E) which, in turn, were the root cause of many 
provincial wars. Additional financial burdens and more frequent wars due to 
the intrusion of ‘ guest armies’ helped to intensify regionalistic ideas and to 
strengthen the feeling of local affinity. 

However, this is not to say that the resentment of strangers went to the 
extreme of a total cessation of interchange of officers and army units between 
provinces. In fact, when a man of province A was posted to province B, he 
may well have taken a large number of his fellow provincials with him. A case 
in point was the appointment of Wang Chan-yiian, a Shantung man, to the 

- governorship of Hupei, with the result that many Hupei posts were taken over 

« by Shantung men. Sometimes an invasion of troops from another province 
(i.e. k'e-chün) could produce the same effect. A notable case of this kind was 
the invasion of Szechwan by Yunnan and Kweichow troops during the 1915-6 
anti-Yüan Shih-k‘ai campaign. 

When neither the classmate tie nor local affinity was strong enough to bind 
them together in harmony, the warlords resorted to arranging marriages 
between their children or to taking oaths of brotherhood (table IV). None of 
these arrangements, however, prevented them from fighting each other. 
T'ang Chi-yao, for example, fought against Yang Ching ch‘eng (a graduate of 
the Tokyo Imperial Cadet Academy in 1907) and Ts‘ao K'un against Tuan 
Ch‘l-jui (both graduates of the Military School, Tientsin). Sometimes students 
even fought against their teachers—for example, Wu P'ei-fu's capture of 

— Ch'ü T'ung-feng in 1920. Fellow-provincials also engaged each other in battle. 
Even sworn-brothers and warlords with their children in wedlock met each 
other on opposing sides of a battle-field. Wu P'ei-fu versus Chao Ti and Ts'ao 
K'un versus Chang Tso-lin were examples of these. 

However, nothing was thicker than blood. No military father ever fought 
against his son, no father-in-law against his son-in-law, no brother against brother. 
Fihal sentiments overrode factional interests, for the warlords had been brought 
‘up on Confucian ethical teachings and the superstitious fear of reprobation. 

So much for the mentality of the warlords ; now let us revert to the matter 
of a definition. Since we are constantly nagged by the question of differentiating 
‘warlords from other soldiers, the importance of this matter can easily be seen. 
Indeed, attempts have been made to give a satisfactory answer to it, such as 
‘Chiang Kai-shek's five essential characteristics in his statement issued on 
18 September 1927 in which he said that a warlord was a man who lacked a 

- political principle (chii-ys Œ 8$), occupied an area, had an insatiable lust for 
‘money and property, loved his own skin, and depended on imperialists for 
support. Another eminent member of the Kuomintang, Hu Han-min, 
described a warlord : 


#3 Ke-ming wen-hsten, xvi, 46. 
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* A soldier who ignores the interests of the nation and the people's demand 
for salvation and depends on the support of bureaucrats, corrupt politicians, 
local ruffians, bad gentry, and imperialists is a warlord 4 
Although both these definitions laid emphasis on a lack of political principles 
and on the kind of support the warlord drew, Chiang, unlike Hu, did not lose 
sight of the warlord’s occupation of an area by the military power under his 
command. It 1s true that some prominent warlords did obtain foreign support, 
but to make this a characteristic would exclude many, especially small ones, 
who did not. Earlier, an article in the Kuomintang Chou-k‘an W RR JA Fl 
“Kuomintang Weekly ', no. 7, 6 January 1924, 4, depicted the warlord simply 
as a man who controlled a territory and had a private army and this agrees 
with P. M. A. Linebarger’s definition in his Government tn republican China, 
New York, 1938, 45: 
° A tuchün was a military commandant ruling an area ranging from a few 
districts to a number of provinces ’. 
A more vivid picture of a typical warlord is to be found in Chang Yu-i’s 
Chung-kuo chin-tas$ nung-yeh-shih tzu-lao, vr, 598 : 
‘ Since the founding of the Republic, . . . soldiers have interfered in politics. 
Anyone who has under his command a few thousand men and calls himself a 
general invariably controls a few counties as his own fief. The greater ones 
occupy tens of counties and do anything with them as they wish. Wherever 
their troops go, houses are destroyed, fodder is taken away, and living 
quarters have to be provided for them. Their excessive demands often 
reach the amount of millions of dollars. All these are to be obtained on their 
behalf by the county magistrate, who, if he fails to meet their demands, is 
scolded, bullied, punished, and sometimes even imprisoned and killed. 
Then a new, trusted man is appointed to his place. This is to be seen 
everywhere ”. 
Nearly all these definitions agree on two basic characteristics of a warlord— 
a private army and an area under his control. Sheridan’s definition is no excep- 
tion. The army was private because it obeyed its commander who did not 
always obey the central government. In the area under his domination, the 
warlord ran the civil administration and extorted taxes in order to keep his 
men fed, clothed, sheltered, and equipped. For him and his men, this was 
candidly a way of living and therefore their basic aims were self-preservation 
and emolument. It followed that political principles or national interests did 
not normally enter into consideration, except when circumstances made them 
useful for the warlords’ personal ends. The central government was treated by 
them likewise. When its orders were detrimental to the self-interests of the 
warlords, they were flouted. Alliances with other warlords, politicians, land- 
lords, businessmen, parties, and so on were made for the same reasons and 
terminated when they ceased to have such usefulness. The running of the 


44 Address at an inspection of troops in Nanking, 18 April 1927: Lo Chia-lun in Ke-ming- 
wwen-hsien, XIV, Taipei, 1954, 503-4. 
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administration, the obeying or disobeying of orders, and the making or 
terminating of alliances entailed political decisions and actions which were 
invariably justified in the high-sounding ethical terms of Confucius. This was 
partly due to the warlords’ ignorance of other political and moral principles 
and partly due to the incompatibility of modern political principles to their 
conduct. 

Prerequisite to the ascendancy of the warlord type were a weak central 
government and a vague political philosophy. The weakness of the central 
government was partly due to its ineffectual political apparatus and partly due 
to the existence of arrogant regional leaders. In other words, the interregnum 
in. which they lived was both the cause and effect of their existence and they 
helped to prolong it. Had these soldiers been good Confucians, they would 

^ have been loyal to their emperor by preventing the emergence of the Chinese 
+ Republic of 1912; had they been good nationalists, they would have been 
loyal to the interests of the nation by uniting together for the defence of China. 
In either case they would not have been warlords but either the ju-chiang 1E 48 
(Confucian soldiers) or kuo-chtin chiang-lsng [B] FE 4 ff (officers of the national 
defence forces). The fact that they became warlords of modern Chine was 
because they were bad Confucians and bad nationalists. In the final analysis, 
their personal considerations and self-interest always prevailed over their 
loyalty to either the throne or the nation. This is the historical characteristic 
of the modern Chinese warlord and this tallies with the fact that none of the 
1,300 warlords of China had ever fought & war in defence of China's integrity 
before 1935. 
From the point of view of declining Confucianism, the warlords were 
^ unscrupulous human beings; from the point of view of surging nationalism, 
they were odd spectacles of anachronism. Many of them whose behaviour was 
consistently unscrupulous or anachronistic are easily recognizable as warlords 
whereas others present a different and somewhat difficult problem. Should we 
categorize Feng Yii-hsiang as a warlord as Sheridan does ? Should we describe 
Yen Hsi-shan, Li Tsung-jen, and other marginal personalities as warlords ? 
Perhaps this is a wrong way to pose the question ; perhaps a better way is to 
ask whose specific action or decision under & given circumstance should be 
described as that of a warlord. 

A more important case is Chiang Kai-shek. Sheridan does not favour a 
straightforward answer as to whether Chiang was or was not & warlord. But 
‘it is certainly true’, he goes on, ‘that Chiang's rule of the party and the 
government resembled warlord rule in many respecte. Chiang's power was based 
on regional control, just like that of the warlords. He headed an armed force 
that was loyal to him personally, largely through the officers of the Whampoa 
clique. He maintained his rule more through warfare and the manipulation of 
factions than through the normal operation of republican institutions, and thus 
he afforded warlords opportunities for their own maneuvers and intrigues ° 
(p. 291). True, Chiang's power was based on his control over the richest region 
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of China, but the region and the central government in it showed two significant 
differences from any other region (e.g. the south-west) and any previous 
warlord central government (e.g. the Peking government of Tuan Ch'-Jjui). 
In the first place, it represented China's best hope of unity under a clearly 
defined political programme ; in the second place, the government was the only 
legitimate, internationally recognized government.  Sheridan's criticism of 
Chiang’s manipulating of factions instead of relying on republican institutions 
presupposes the existence of viable republican institutions. This ig a very 
daring assumption. In the judgement of Chiang, one must always bear in 
one's mind that he had led his country in a war of resistance against Japan for 
eight years—a feat unmatohed by the performance of any other statesman in 
modern China. By any standard, this should qualify Chiang as à nationalist 
and therefore disqualify him as & warlord. 
To illustrate this point, let us quote from Sheridan (p. 276) : 
‘Indeed, the very nationalism that Feng extolled required him to support 
national unity, and that entailed support of Chiang Kai-shek. Therefore 
when Chang Hsüeh-liang seized Chiang Kai-shek in the celebrated incident 
at Sian in December 1936, Feng promptly wired the Young Marshal, 
urging that Chiang be immediately returned to the capital and offering to 
go to Sian to serve as a guarantor of Chang Hsüeh-liang's safety '. 
Feng sent the wire because he was perfectly sure that Chiang would not be 
killed. The death of Chiang at that juncture would have resulted in an 
intensification of the civil war against the Communists and others who were in 
favour of an anti-Japanese united front, thus defeating the mutineers’ own 
purpose. Therefore Feng offered to guarantee not the life of the captured but 
that of the captor. In Feng’s estimation, Chiang was the only leader who could 
weld the nation together in a war against Japan. No one else regarded any 
other warlord between 1912 and 1937 as being in a similar position to this. 
Now let us turn to the question of factions of warlords. Sheridan fully 
appreciates the complexity, fluidity, and vagueness of the factions (p. 9). He 
sometimes adopts the traditional divisions (e.g. the Anhwei, Chihli, and 
Fengtien cliques, on pp. 67-8 and 125) and at other times attempts to invent 
his own categories (pp. 8-16). The use of geographical criteria in the traditional 
categorization is interesting, since it implies that the warlords lacked a coherent 
political programme to differentiate one clique from another. But it must not 
be assumed that the warlords who belonged to, say, the Anhwei clique were 
natives of that province. Table I shows that Tien Chung-yü, a Chihli man, 
and Lu Yung-hsiang and Ho Feng-lin, both Shantung men, were members of 
the clique. The geographical criteria, though less misleading than any other, are 
none the less vague ; they show the differences neither in the interests nor in 
the policies of the cliques. The tasks of a historian are therefore to trace the 
origins of these cliques, seek the reasons for their formation, and explain, if 
possible, their main differences. 


Let us begin with their-beginnings. According to Wen Kung-chih X Z^ ji, 
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the division between the north and south began in the anti-Yiian Shih-k'ai 
campaign in 1915-16, the Anhwei clique was formed in 1917 when Tuan 
Ch‘t-jai started to train the War Participation Army (Ts'an-chan Chiin 
Z WY HD), and the Fengtien clique could be traced back to 1907 when Hsü 
Shih-ch‘ang was made viceroy of Manchuria and Chang Tso-lin and his fellow- 
bandits surrendered to him.*® With the last-mentioned as the possible excep- 
tion, the other two dates are doubtful. The first cleavage between the north 
and south appeared in the Boxer uprising of 1900 when the southern provinces 
made an alliance among themselves for their own preservation. Later, during 
the 1911 revolution, the signs and roots of the division between the north and 
south were clearly to be seen. Table V shows that in 1912 Yüan Shih-k‘ai, 
representing the north (Pet-yang t‘uan-t’s jt, TÉ Hl 8E), controlled all the 

` provinces north of the Yangtze and south of the Great Wall except for Shansi 

-and Shensi and his influence also extended to Fukien through Sun Tao-jen, 
while the Kuomintang, representing a more progressive force, controlled in 
varying degrees Shansi and Shensi in the north and six other provinces south 
of the Yangtze. Shensi, however, was one of the exceedingly complicated 
provinces where Chang Feng-hui's grip was weak and as a consequence Yen 
Hsi-shan’s channels of communication with the south through Shensi were 
constantly in jeopardy. However, Yen managed to preserve his position 
throughout the warlord period without being active in either warlord or 
Kuomintang politics. In the south, Li Yiian-hung, though he supported the 
revolution, was not a member of the Kuomintang. He and T'an Yen-k‘ai, 
Yin Ch‘ang-heng, Hu Han-min, and Po Wen-wei were all in a precarious 
position 1n their respective provinces, for immediately after the revolution the 

“power patterns in these provinces were, like those in Shensi, complicated and 
fluid. Only in Kiangsi could the Kuomintang claim to have some real control 
and the rest of the south was in the hands of local warlords. 

The defeat of the Kuomintang in the 1913 civil war saw Yiian’s influence 
extended from four provinces in China proper to 10; the six new additions 
were all in the south. In 1915 he added Szechwan to the list of his conquests. 
Only the local warlords in the south-west—Lu Jung-t‘ing of Kwangsi, Liu 
Hsien-shih of Kweichow, and T'ang Chi-yao of Yunnan—could conceivably 
put up a resistance to his plan for unifying the country by force. It was at this 
stage that the clash between the north and south was sharpened and took the 
shape of anti-monarchism. 

Now it is necessary to bring into our consideration the factor of strategic 
geography in order to understand the struggle between the north and south. 
Since the completion of the Peking-Hankow railway in 1906 and that of the 

> Tientsin-P'uk'ow railway in 1911 the security of Peking, the capital, depended 
on the security of the ‘A’ shape formed by these two trunk lines and the 


45 Teui-chin san-shih-nien Chung-kuo chün-shih shih À 3p = + sg حك‎ Em] Uu JH 
* A history of the Chinese Army in the past thirty years ’, 1930, Taipei, 1962 ed., 1, chap. 2, pp. 2, 
8, 10, and 49, and Tuan Ch'i-jui, Ho-fes chih-cheng nien-p‘u, 36a. 
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Lung-hai railway which cut across them. The strategic importance of the 
Lu-Han railway (Peking-Hankow) was clearly seen by Chang Chih-tung when 
he proposed its construction in a memorial to the throne in 1889: 

‘Fifthly, should incidents take place near the Metropolis, the soldiers of 

Hupei and Hunan and the well-trained troops of the Huai districts can be 

summoned by a telegram and sent by the [proposed] railway to the capital 

in a day. Should bandits harass other places, reinforcements can be 
dispatched [to the government troops] there and the campaign can be 
completed in 10 days. Logistically speaking, nothing else is more con- 
venient than this railway '.** 
The same argument can be applied to both the Tientsin—P‘uk‘ow and the 
Lung-hai. Thus the ‘A’ shape became the heart of China; a threat to any 
part of it was a threat to the security of the capital, be it m Pekmg or Nanking. 
The existence of the arsenals in Hanyang and Shanghai served only to enhances 
its vital importance. 

In order to secure the defence of the ‘A’ shape, it was imperative for the 
central government to maintain its control over the peripheral provinces which 
formed a belt running from north to south, from Shensi, through Szechwan, 
west Hupei, north Hunan, Kiangsi, to Fukien. Shensi, Szechwan, and Hunan 
were particularly important, for from Shensi by the Lung-hai, from Szechwan 
by either a northward advance to the granary in south Shensi or an eastward 
one to Hupei, and from Hunan along the Hsiang river to Lake Tung-t'ing and 
Wuhan, an insurgent army could poise menacingly against Peking or Nanking. 
It was precisely for these geographical considerations that the anti-Ytian 
Shih-k‘ai armies of Yunnan and Kweichow had to invade Szechwan up the 
Yangtze valley in 1915-16, that the struggle for the hegemony of China was | 
waged in these provinces, that most of the wars of the 1915-28 period were ` 
fought there, and that in these provinces there were the highest concentrations 
of armies, 1? 

Had these railways existed in the 1850’s to affect strategic decisions, the 
fate of the T'aip'ing rebellion would have been different. Because of their 
existence in this century, the 1911, 1926-8, and 1949 revolutions represented 
such a startlmg contrast to the pattern of the T'aip'ing war. 

But throughout the warlord period, the ‘A’ shape had never been 

** Liu Chin-teao $i] $8 Yk, Ch‘ing-ch‘ao het wen-hsien t'ung-k'ao. S BN S X RR 38 2, 


Shanghai, 1921, chtian 863, 110738. 
t? They were distributed as follows : 


Shensi 131,000 
Srechuan 122,000 
Hupei 84,000 
Hunan 185,000 
Kiangsi 50,000 7 
Fukien 71,000 





Total 623,000 





The total military strength of China then stood at 1,400,000 men: Hua-teu Jih-pao 38 حك‎ H 3⁄4 
(Hong Kong), 12 February 1919. 
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threatened by any of the southern warlords. The disputes between the north 
and south took place along the belt, the buffer belt, and it is there that most of 
the answers to the disputes are to be found. Moreover, it was the buffer which 
truly divided the north and south ; it was the buffer which helped to explain 
the differences between the Anhwei and the Chihli cliques. 

One of the most thorny questions Yiian Shih-k‘ai had to deal with after the 
defeat of the Kuomintang in 1913 was the sharing of the spoils among his 
followers. Table V shows that Ni Ssu-ch‘ung, an Anhwei warlord, took over 
Anhwei and Tuan Ch'i-jui took over Hupei. But Tuan’s incumbency there was 
a brief one and he was shortly afterwards replaced by Wang Chan-yüan, while 
Li Ch'un was appointed to Kiangsi and Feng Kuo-chang to Kiangsu. Thus 
along the Yangtze river east of the Wushan gorge, Hupei, Kiangsi, and Kiangsu 
were in the hands of one Shantung and two Chihli men who were all members 
of the Chihh clique. After Yiian’s death the Anhwei clique controlled Shensi 
and Fukien and the Chihli clique Chihli, Hupei, Kiangsi, and Kiangsu. With 
Tuan Ch^-jui predominant in the central government in Peking, the Anhwei 
clique soon extended its influence into Anhwei, Chekiang, and Hunan after 
the 1917 restoration. Immediately before the outbreak of the Anhwei-Chihli 
war in 1920 the Anhwei clique controlled Shantung, Shanghai, and Chekiang 
along the eastern sea coast of China. In other words, its domination of the 
Tientsin-P'uk'ow railway was established and the defeat in 1920 did not seem 
to affect this situation to any considerable extent. Its other spheres of influence 
were Shensi, Anhwei, and Hunan, not to mention Hsü Shu-cheng's activities 
in inner and outer Mongolia. Shensi and Hunan, however, remained compli- 
cated, for stationed there were also Feng Yii-hsiang’s 16th Mixed Brigade 
(M.B.) and Wu P'ei-fu's 3rd D. Therefore the Ànhweti clique's control over 
them could only be nominal. At the same time the Chihli clique could claim 
preponderance in Chihli, Honan, and Hupei, the provinces through which the 
Peking-Hankow railway ran, as well as Kiangsi and Kiangsu. 

It is obvious that since the Yangtze basin was an inseparable economic 
unit, the riverine provinces should ideally have been placed under the warlords 
who could co-operate. The fact that Anhwei and Shanghai were occupied by 
the Anhwei clique was in itself undesirable from the point of view of the Chihli 
clique. Furthermore, the latter, controlling three buffer provinces along the 
Yangtze with Wu P'ei-fu as the spear-head deep in the south of Hunan, were 
in direct contact with the southern warlords. Naturally, their views on the 
north-south relationship and the resulting policy would be different from those 
of the Anhwei clique. 

This, however, is not to say that the polarization of these two cliques began 
> only after the 1913 war. It is highly probable that in their days at Hsiaochan 
(table I) the future leaders of military cliques had already been forming their 
personal associations and these associations became a consideration for the 
sharing of the spoils of the 1913 war, thus underlining the differences between 
two loosely associated groups of warlords. Once they were in control of 
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provinces, their vested interests heightened their differences from the personal 
to the political level. 

The political question that persisted throughout the whole period of the 
warlords’ rule was the unification of China. Paradox though it is, it does 
explain why leading warlords attempted to destroy each other. In such attempts 
they felt that they were different from their opponents ; they were not warlords 
at all. Every great warlord of this period seems to have agreed to the goal of 
national unification, but no one was willing to forgo a part of his vested 
interests in order to achieve it. Unification meant the unification of militery 
command first and then of civil administration. But the questions were—by 
what means and in what form ? Yüan Shih-k'ai made his attempt by throwing 
his military weight against the Kuomintang and by imposing on the nation the 
1914 Constitution Compact which even he himself was unwilling to observe. 
After his monarchy, the warlords had to find for China a form of state and a 
form of government. The search was punctuated with crises—the 1917 
restoration fiasco and the wars of 1920, 1922, and 1924. Each of these crises 
was a constitutional one, for only an effective and stable constitution could 
have given China a stable political form. 

Four great issues were involved in the constitutional crises. The two 
political problems were the distribution of power among the President, the 
Premier, the legislatures, and the provinces, and the unification of the command 
of the army; the two technical problems were the adoptability of one of the 
constitutions made since 1912 and the legality of one of the parliaments elected 
since 1912. These issues deepened the disagreements between the north and 
south as well as between the cliques. 

Generally speaking, the north, conscious of its combined strength, was bent 
on unifying the country, whichever faction was in power, whereas the south, 
lacking such confidence, was on the defensive. Fortunately for the south, 
a combined military strength of the north had never become available because 
the north had never been united after the death of Yiian. The Chihli clique 
with its domain immediately to the east and north of the buffer belt was in 
direct contact with the southern warlords. In case of a war of unification it 
was the Chihli clique which would bear the brunt of the attack unless it was 
prepared to allow others to use its domain as their rear. It was therefore in 
favour of unifying the country by peaceful means. The Anhwei clique, com- 
fortably behind the Chihli clique, desired to kill two birds with one stone by 
demanding a war of unification. The destruction of the Anhwei clique in 1920 
did not bring this policy disagreement to an end, for the Fengtien clique almost 
at once inherited the mantle of the Anhwei warlords by advocating a war of 
unification. Wu P'ei-fu, to be sure, did not change his peaceful tone until after 
the defeat of Chang Tso-lin in the 1922 war.4® 


45 At this juncture, Chang Tso-lin came forward to champion the cause of federalism, to 
ward off any attempt by his victor to interfere in the affairs of Manchuria: Hua-izu Jth-pao, 
23 May 1922. 
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The southern proposal of a federation of autonomous provinces was a defen- 
sive measure, designed to preserve the vested interests of the south. It was a 
peace signal both to the north and to the southern warlords themselves. 

It was against this general background that the activities of such sub- 
divisions as the Tientsin, Paoting, and Loyang groups of the Chihli clique 
(p. 125) should be understood ; it was against this background that many of 
Feng Yii-hsiang’s decisions were made. 

Before bringing this long review to an end, I would like to say a few words 
on what Mr. Sheridan calls ‘residual warlordism’ (pp. 14-16). This concept 
goes undefined, as he merely cites facts to prove the continued existence of 
warlordism after 1928. The Young Marshal, for example, went on to rule in 
Manchuria; Feng Yii-hsiang and Yen Hsi-shan in the north and north-west ; 
Li Tsung-jen, Pai Ch‘ung-hsi, and Ch'en Chi-t‘ang in Kwangsi and Kwangtung ; 
Lung Yiin and a host of small warlords in Yunnan, Kweichow, and Szechwan. 
No one can deny these facts or the unreality of Chiang Kai-shek’s unification 
of China in the light of these facts. Yet it is precisely this nominal unification 
which is intellectually interesting. Chiang may not have had effective control 
over these provinces, but on the whole he held their allegiance. This allegiance 
was based on a political philosophy—the Three Principles of the People. 
Chiang even interpreted these principles in such a manner that they became 
acceptable to his supporters and the warlords. The situation after the Northern 
Expedition was then that the warlords gave their allegiance to Chiang in the 
name of the Three Principles or at times they defied him im the name of a 
different interpretation of the same principles. This is particularly true of 
Feng, Yen, and the Kwangsi clique. 

Like Confucianism, the Three Principles had an inhibiting force on the 
regional military leaders; unlike it, those Principles had never been strong 
enough to preclude defiance. Even when in defiance, the warlords usually 
justified their action on the ground that they were truer followers of Dr. Sun’s 
teachings than Chiang. They could do so only by having put into practice some 
reformist measures in their provinces. Feng, Yen, and the Kwangsi clique can 
therefore be called ‘ reformist warlords ’. 

The small warlords in Szechwan and Kweichow belonged to a different 
category. Their territories were not touched by the Northern Expedition and 
consequently the people ruled by them were politically less conscious. This 
made it easier for them to go on ruling Szechwan and Kweichow without too 
much thought of reform. Their false sense of security made them weaker, 
compared with Chiang and the other warlords, and this weakness was fully 
exposed by the Communist Long March in 1934 and 1935, which helped 
Chiang to brmg them to their knees. 

In the context of a general acceptance of the Three Principles of the People, 
military regionalism could resist effective unification not by rifles alone, but 
also by either socio-economic reform or widespread political apathy. After 
1928 there existed then not only one but two kinds of warlordism—the 
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reformist and the ‘ residual’. The former was stronger, hence in a position to 
challenge Chiang’s authority from time to time; the latter, residual in the 
true sense, uninvolved in national politics, and diffident in challenging Chiang, 
was in steady decline until its submission to the central government in 1935. 
Regionalism in the Confucian background (1860-1911) was different from 
that in the interregnum (1912-28) ; that in the interregnum was again different 
from regionalism in the context of the Three Principles of the People (1929-37). 
This periodization is significant for it may help students of that aspect of 
Chinese history to understand the reasons why regionalism did not break up 
the Ch‘ing empire and why China could reunite to fight the Japanese in 1937. 
Apart from these two methodological points—an adequate definition. of the 
warlord and an explanation of the formation of warlord factions—and their 
general implications, it is difficult to disagree with Mr. Sheridan on the main 
body of his book.*? This, however, is not to say that no questions can be 
raised about it. While deeply impressed by Sheridan’s analysis of the Metro- 
politan Coup (pp. 139-40), one may still ask why & staunch anti-Japanese 
soldier like Feng could have agreed to play the Japanese game in 1920. 
Sheridan seems to have explained the development, not of Feng’s views, but 
only of the events. As Feng was the chief actor, the omission leaves one with 
a sense of dissatisfaction. Another pomt which might be raised here is 
Sheridan’s assessment of Chiang’s position after the Mukden Incident 
(pp. 270-1). The policy of non-resistance was widely attributed, not to Chiang, 
but to Chang Hsüeh-hang, and Chiang’s personal prestige became actually 
higher, thanks to the propaganda work of the Blue Shirts (Lan-ys She BE & jit). 
There are also three minor flaws in the text. B TH, the governor of 
Szechwan, should properly be romanized as Ch'en I; °° Be H Bg BH E and ^ 
XE Hd ff were very different posts and therefore should not be translated - 
indiscriminately as ‘ Inspecting Commissioner’ (p. 117); and it seems mis- 
leading to call the Chinese Anti-Fascist League ‘a secret society’ (p. 273 and 
p. 353, n. 11). 
Neither these nor any other points will be sufficient to do any substantial 
damage to the standard set by Mr. Sheridan in his book on Feng Yü-hsiang. 


TABLE L Tue HsrAoCHAN GROUP, 1896 
Graduates from the Military School, Tientsin (Pei-yang Wu-pei Haiieh-t‘ang 

At YE d BE) 

Feng Kuo-chang # LE] if, Chihli, aide-de-camp to Yüan Shih-k‘ai, head of 
Infantry School, later leader of the Chihli clique 

Tuan Ch'-jui BY Xi Xj, Anhwei, C.O. of the Artillery Corps, head of Artillery 
School, later leader of the Anhwei clique 

Wang Shih-chen + + %, Chihli, C.O. of the Engineers Corps, head of Engi- . 
neering School, later Minister of War 


** T am unable to offer any oriticism on the details about Feng's life and activities, partly 
because I do not know as much as Mr. Sheridan and partly because I wrote this review in Hong 
Kong, away from my files. 

50 T have made the same mistake in my book on Ytian Shih-k'ai. 
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Ho Feng-lin [p] 38 $k, Shantung, instructor, later defence commissioner of 
anghai 
Lei Chen-ch‘un # FE 3F, Anhwei, officer, later head of Department of Military 
Law 


li Ch'un Æ #h, Chihh, officer, later governor of Kiangsi and then Kiangsu, 
Chibli clique 

Lu Chien-chang Pë 8Ë Yi, Anhwei, officer, later governor of Shensi, Anhwei 
clique 

Ten Chung-yü BY rh =, Chihli, officer, later governor of Shantung, Anhwei 
clique 

Tien Wen-lieh H > Zi], Honan, officer, later governor of Honan 

Ts'ao Kun W $, Chihli, officer, later governor of Chihh, Chihli clique 

Tuan Chih-kuei BY Z7 Xt, Anhwei, officer, later governor of Fengtien 

Wang Chan-yüan E ,4 3c, Shantung, instructor, later governor of Hupei, 
Chihli olique 

Others 

Chang Hsün AR $, Kiangsi, officer of the Huai (Anhwei) Army, later governor 
of Anhwei 

Chang Huai-chih 5& 18 3, Shantung, officer, later governor of Shantung 

Ch'e Ch'ing-yün Ht 8 3%, officer, later provost-marshal in Peking 

Ch'en Kuang-yüan Bii J£ i, Chihli, later governor of Kiangai, Chihli clique 

Chiang Kuei-t 3& kk HH, Anhwei, officer of the Huai Army, later military 
commander in Jehol 

Meng En-yüan £ KA W, Chihli, officer, later governor of Kirin 

Ni Bsu-ch'ung 48 ipi ith, Anhwei, officer of the Huai Army, later governor of 
Anhwei, Anhwei clique 

Pao Kwei-ch‘ing 88 Wr Jj], Mukden, officer, later governor of Kirin, Fengtien 
clique 

Yin-ch'ang f Ej, Manchu, instructor, later aide-de-camp to Ytian, the President 


TABLE II. THE MODERN ARMY IN 1911-12 


District Designation Commander Brigadiers 
North of the Yangtze 
Chihli and Ist D Ho Tsung-lien Ist B Li K'uei-yüan 
metropolitan 2nd B Lan T'ien-wei® 
area 2nd D Ma Lung-piao/ 3rd B Wang Chan-yüan/ 
Wang Chan-yüan - Wang Chin-ching 
4th B Pao Kuei-ch'ing 
8rd D Ts‘ao K'un 5th B Lu Yung-hsiang 
6th B Ch'en Wen-yün 
4th D Wu Feng-ling/ Tth B Ch'en Kuang-yüan/ 
Wang Yü-chia/ Li Hou-chi 
Ch'en Kuang-ytian 8th B Ho Feng-lin 
6th D Wu Lu-chen © / lith B Li Ch'un/ 
Li Ch'un Ma Chi-tseng 
12th B Chou Fu-lin 
20th D Chang Shao-tseng®/ 39th B Wu Hsiang-chen 
P'an Chü-ying 40th B P'an Chii-ying/ 


Hsiao Kuang-ch'üan 


Shansi 


Shantung 


Shensi 


Sinkiang 
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Designation Commander 


15th D 


23rd D 


22nd D 


5th D 


24th D 
unknown 


18th D 


South of the Yangize 


Anhwei 
Chekiang 
Fukien 
Hunan 


Hupei 


Kiangsi 


Kiangsu 


Kwangsi 


Kwangtung 


Kweichow 


Szechwan 


Yunnan 


16th D 


21st D 


10th D 


13th D 


8th D 


llth D 


14th D 


Tth D 

9th D 
12th D 
unknown 


25th D 


17th D 


19th D 


incomplete 


Meng En-yüan 


incomplete 


Chang Yung-ch'eng/ 
Chang Shu-hsün/ 


Wu Ting-yüan 
incomplete 


incomplete 


incomplete 


Hsiao Haing-yüan 


Sun Tao-jen® 
incomplete 
Chang Piao 
incomplete 
incomplete 
Tuan Ch^-jui 
Hsü Shao-chen © 


incomplete 


Lung Chi-kuang 


Chu Ch'ing-lan 


Chung Lin-t'ung 


Brigadiers 

29th B Ying Lung-hsiang ®/ 
Chang Hsi-yttan 

30th B not yet formed 

45th B Kao Feng-ch'eng 


tr BR. SR 
46th B P'ei Ch‘i-hstin 3⁄ dt 0 
43rd B Yao Hung-fa 
44th B not yet formed 
9th B Chia Pin-ch'ing9/i 
10th B Chang Shu-yüan® 


a brigade under Wang Yü- 
chiang + 55 IT 

35th B Yang Tsan-hsü 

96th B not yet formed 


31st B Chao Li-t'ai 

32nd B not yet formed 

41st B Ts‘ai Ch'eng-hsün 

42nd B Liu Hstin 

19th B ؟‎ 

20th B Hsü Ch'ung-chih © 

25th B Hsiao Liang-ch'en 

26th B not yet formed 

15th B Wang Te-sheng 

16th B Teng Ch'eng-pa® 

21st B Li Yüan-hung® 

22nd B not yet formed 

27th B Wu Chieh-chang® 

28th B not yet formed 

13th B Chiang Yen-hang® 

14th B 1 

17th B Sun Ming 

18th B Tu Huai-ch‘uan ® 

23rd B Ai Chung-ch'i 

24th B not yet formed 

a brigade under Hu Ching-i/ 
Lu Jung-t‘ing® 

49th B Chiang Tsun-kuei® 

50th B Chang Tsai-yang 

less than a regiment 

33rd B Chiang Teng-hsüan 

94th B Ch'e Ch'ing-yün (1) 

37th B Ts'ai Oe 

38th B Ch'ü T'ung-fenge 
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District Designation Commander Brigadiers 
Two newly formed divisions 
Fengtien 27th D Chang Tso-lin 53rd B Yi Jung-t‘ing 
54th B Sun Lieh-ch‘en 
28th D Feng Te-lin 55th B Chang Hai-p‘eng 
56th B Chi Chin-ch'un 
Abbreviations: D division 
B brigade 
9 supported the revolution 
/ replaced by 


? name unknown 


See J. Ch'en, ‘ A footnote on the Chinese army in 1911-12’, T'oung Pao, xrviu, 4-5, 1960, 

487-8; Chima Yearbook, 1012 and 1918; Ke-ming wen-hsien, v, 127; and Sonoda Ikki B]. H 

^ — ff, Kaikeisu Cho Saku-rin FE PE HR fE fE ‘Chang Tso-lin, the evil genius’, Tokyo, 
1921, 114, 121, and 149. 


TABLE HI. EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF CHINESE OFFICERS 


A. Traditional degree holders 
Chang Chen-fang ie $N 3¢—chti~jen and chin-shth 
Ch'ang Chih-ying fy ZZ, 3&—chü-jen 
Ch'e Ch'ing-ytün—Asiu-ts'a4 
Ch'en Chiung-ming BË HA HY—chti-jen 
Ch'en I—pa-kung iX 8 
Ch'eng Ch'ien—Astiwi-ts'as 
Chu Ch‘ing-lan—civil servant 
Chu Jui A 3g—hsiu-ts'as 
Feng Kuo-chang—Aetu-ts'as 

-- Hsü Shao-chen—chü-jen 
Kao Shih-tu—hsiu-ts'at 
Liu Haien-shih $] 88 {k-—lin-sheng li ZE 
Ma Fu-hsiang H5 WR Wë—chü-jen 
Ni Ssu-ch'ung—Asiu-ts'as 
Po Wen-wel—Asiu-is‘as 
Sun Tao-jen I$ ih {=—yin-sheng BE AE 
T'an Yen-k'ai Ff RE R —chin-shth, Hanlin compiler 
T'ang Haiang-ming 3j 38 $8—ohü-jen 
Ts‘ao Jui BY $8—chen-sheng Wr Æ 
Wu P'ei-fu R fi, *E—hsiu-ts'as 
Yang Tseng-hain # Hf 3jp—chin-shi^ 
Yen Hsi-shan RẸ E il —ch6- en 


B. Japanese-trained officers in the 1911-12 revolution and 1913 war 


Name District 1911-12 1913 
` Chang Ch'un Shanghai took part in revolution fought Yüan Shih-k'ai; 
n FE under Ch‘en Ch‘i-mei fled to Japan 
BR Jt Se | | 
Chang Feng-hui Shensi took part in revolution; governor of Shensi 


governor of Shensi 
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Name 

Chang Huai-chih 

Chang K'aiju 
ie pH fu 


Chang Shao-tseng 


Chang Shu-yüan 


Chao Heng-t'i 
AB qa E 


Chao Yu-hsin 
RH X Pt 
Ch‘en Ch‘i-mei 

Ch‘en I 


Ch'en Wen-ytin 
Cheng K'ai-wen 


Ab BA X 
Chiang Kai-shek 
Chiang Teng- 

hsüan 
Chiang Tsun-kuei 


Chiang Yen-hang 


District 
Tientsin 
Yunnan 


Chihli 


Shantung 


Hunan 


Kwangsi 


Shanghai 


Peking 


Chihli 
Kwangsi 


Shanghai 
Szechwan 
Chekiang 


Kiangsu 


Chou Chün f£] $ Szechwan 


Chou Tao-kang 


ja] كذ‎ HI 
Ch'ü T'ung-feng 


Fang Sheng-t/ao 
Jj; BE E 
Fu Liang-tso 


fy fe 
Ho Ch'eng-chtin 
Jj jx; DE 


Szechwan 


Yunnan 


Szechwan 


Peking 


Paoting 
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1911-12 


defence commissioner 

instructor at Yunnan 
Military Academy ; 
took part in revolution 

commander of 20th D ; 
sympathetic with the 
revolution ; military 
commander of Suiyüan 

commander of Ártillery 
Regiment and then 
10th B 

took part in revolution ; 
led Kwangsi troops in 
Hunan 

took part in revolution ; 
dispatched to Kwangsi 

took part in revolution ; 
commandant of troops 
in Shanghai 

deputy 0.0.8. to Yüan 
Shih-k'ai 

major-general 

major; took part in 
revolution 

took part in revolution 
under Ch'en Ch‘i-mei 

took part in revolution ; 
commander of 33rd B 

took part in revolution ; 
governor of Chekiang 

commander of revolu- 
tionary troops in 
Kiangpei 

took part in revolution ; 
commander of 
Szechwan Ist D 

took part in revolution 


instructor at Yunnan 
Military Academy ; 
took part in revolution 

took part in revolution 


assistant secretary to 
Yiian Shih-k‘ai 

took part in revolution 
under Wu Lu-chen 


1913 
resigned 


military commander of 
Suiytian 


stationed in Hunan 


Ñ 


fought Yüan Shih-k'ai ^ 


fought Yüan Shih-k'ai; 
fled to Japan 


full general 


lieutenant-general 


fought Yiian Shih-k‘ai; 
fled to Japan 

0.0.8. to governor of 
Heilungkiang 

ousted by Chu Jui + 


- 


commander of Kiangsi 
3rd B ; fought Yüan 
Shih-k‘ai; fled to 
Japan 11 

military commander in 
Chahar 


fought Yüan Shih-k‘ai; 


fled to Japan 


Name District 

Hsiung K'e-wu Szechwan 
HR y A 

Hsü Ch'ung-chih Fukien 

Hsü Shu-cheng Peking 

Hu Ching-yi Shensi 
BE € 

Huang Hsing Nanking 
A À 

Ku P'in-chen Yunnan 
RA an 

Lan T'ien-wei Fengtien 

li Lieh-chtin Kiangsi 

li Yüan-hung Hupei 

Liu Ts'un-hou Szechwan 
3! # IE 

1 Lo P'ei-chin Yunnan 

RES 

Lu Chin B $8 Chibi 

Lu Chinshan  Chibli 
Bë s للا‎ 

Mo Ching-yü Kwangtung 
RC 

Mo Jung-hsin Kwangtung 
X À Hi 

P'an Chü-ying  Chihli 

Shang Chen Shantung 

Shih Hsing-ch‘uan Hupei 
م‎ E (١| 

Sun Tao-jen Fukien 

T'ang Chi-yao Yunnan 
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1911-12 

took part in revolution ; 
commander of 
Szechwan 5th D 

took part in revolution ; 
commander of 20th B 
and then Fukien 1st D 

head of Dept. of Army 
Horses 


took part in revolution 


C.-in-C. of revolutionary 
army 

instructor at Yunnan 
Military Academy ; 
took part in revolution 

commander of 2nd B; 
took part in revolution ; 
defeated by Chang 
Tso-lin 

took part in revolution ; 
governor of Kiangsi 

Vice-President; governor 
of Hupei 

took part in revolution 


commander of 74th 
Regiment ; took part 
in revolution 

0.0.8. to governor of 
Chihli 


major-general 
not known 
bandit leader 


commander of 20th D ; 
defeated 

took part in revolution ; 
commander of a MB 

supported Li Yttan-hung 


commander of 10th D ; 
took part in revolution 

took part in revolution ; 
governor of Kweichow 
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1913 


commander of 
Szechwan Sth D 


ist D redesignated 
14th D 


led 80th MB in Outer 
Mongolia 
went to Japan 


fought Yüan Shih-k‘ai; 
fled to Japan 


fought Yüan Shib-k‘ai; 
fled to Japan 

acting governor of 
Kiangsi ; recalled 

commander of 
Szechwan 2nd D ; 
garrison commander 
of Chungking 

civil governor of 
Yunnan 


colonel of ‘ Model ’ 
Regiment 
heutenant-general 


not known 


commander of 


Kwangsi 2nd B 


governor of Yunnen 
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Name District 
Ts‘ai O Yunnan 


Tu Hsi-chün - Hupei 
AL 8 $j 


Tu Huai-ch'uan Kiangsu 


Wang Ling-chi Szechwan 
E E 4E 
Wang T'ing-chen Kiangsu 


Wu Kuang-hsin Fengtien 


BL XG SI 
Wu Lu-chen Paoting 


Wu T'ieh-ch‘eng Kiangsi 


Yang Chin- Kweichow 


fe Xx 
Yeh Ch'uan Kweichow 


Yen Hsi-shan Shansi 


Yü En-yang Yunnan 
BEN 
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1911-12 1913 
commander of 37th B; recalled to Peking 


took part in revolution ; 
governor of Yunnan 


took part in revolution; garrison commander of 


acting commander of 
Hupei 3rd D 


commander of 18th B ; commander of Kiangsu 


took part in revolution 


took part in revolution colonel of Szechwan 


* Model ° Regiment 


garrison commander of garrison commander of 


Tientan 
major-general 


commander of 6th D : 
assassinated 


took part in revolution fought Ytian Shih-k/ai; 


took part in revolution ; 
governor of Kweichow, 
ousted by Tang Chi-yao 
took part in revolution ; 
commander of 
Kweichow Ist D 
commander of 86th 
Regiment; took part 
in revolution ; 
governor of Shansi 
instructor at Yunnan 
Military Academy ; 
took part in revolution ; 
commander of Yunnan 
Artillery Corps 


C. Other officers trained in Japan 


Chang Hsüeh-ohi 9 Ai 3X 
Chang Hsüeh-liang iR & 8 
Chang Huai-pin 98 425 yf 


Chang Huan-hsiang nf 48 XH 


Chang Tzu-chen $ë + E 
Chang Yi-p'eng ê % BE 
Ch'en Chia-mo BE Z RA 
Ch'en Fu-ch'u Bi 48 #7 
Ch'en Shen Bii F2 

Ch'en Yi BE 4€ 

Ch'eng Ch'ien ££ HE 
Chi-hsing # S 

Chi Yi-ch‘iao gà R #4 
Chin Yün-o fr $ Y 


Chou Yin-jen Mj HE À 


Chu Shao-liang 4 
Fang Ting-ying Jj 
Ha Han-chang I> 
Han Feng-lou ii 
Han Lin-ch‘un 


= 

e 

2 

ay 
Sw F 


Ho Ying-ch‘in 
Hsiang Ch'uan-yi 
Hsing Shih-lien 
Hsü Yüan-ch'uan 
Huang Fu 34 ZP 


LO 
Ku Cheng-lun À JE 
< 


K'ung Fan-wei 11, 


dispatched to Fengtien 


governor of Shansi 


GEES 


a 
OL a iq 


M 


A 


a 
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Kung Keng À, Be 
, Kung Pang-to EX 3] SZ 
-Liu Chien-fan FI At FF 


Meng Chao-yüeh 
Nieh Hsien-fan Ff 3E d 
P'an Shou-cheng 85 %F 2& 
P'ei Ch'i-hsün 3E JE $ 
Shih Ching-t'ing f AX = 
Shih Ch‘ing-yang 4i # Ë 
Shih To f $3 

"Sun Ch'uan-fang FR 48 A 

. Sung Ho-keng %$ 8 

Tai K'an $ RX 
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Tan Mou-hsin 4H 38 3E 
T'ang Chih-tao Hf Z 3H 
Tien Shu-nien H SF E 
Tien Wei-ch‘in Hj ££ Xj 
Tien Ying-chao FA FÉ RF 
Ting Ch'ao T #Æ 

Wang Chi + Rt 

Wang Chin-yü + 

Wang Ju-ch'in + 
Wang Po-ling E $h 
Wang Shu-ch‘ang + 
Wang Tzu-tung + i£ $ 
Wang Yung-ch'uan + K J& 
Wei Pang-p'ing Bü #8 25 
Yang Chieh Fë 7 
Yu Chen F B8 
Yüeh Wei-chün ff #E M? 


` 


D. Officers trained at the Military School, Tientsin in the 1911-12 revolution and 


1913 war 
Name 


Chao Ti itl. E 


District 
Honan 


Ch'en Chih-chi 
PE — ER 
` Ch'en I 
T Chin Yün-p'eng 
ir FFE 


Ch'ü T'ung-feng 
Feng Kuo-chang 


Nanking 


see À and B 
Shantung 


seo B 
Hupei 
see À 


Feng Yü-hsiang Chihli 


Ho Feng-lin Chihli 


Ho Tsung-len 


Yema Shu-cheng 
Lei Chen-ch‘un Honan 

Li Ch'ang-tai 
= Be 


1911-12 


commander of a brigade, 
Resolute Army ; com- 
missioner for military 
affairs of Honan 

led Kwangsi troops in 
Nanking 


commander of 5th D 


commander of Ist Army ; 
governor of Chihli; 
commander of 
Imperial Guards 

captain in 20th D ; 
sympathetio with 
revolution 

commander of 8th B 


commander of 1st D 


commander of Honan 
troops 

served under Wang 
Ju-hsien 


1913 


governor of Honan 


commander of Kiangsu 
8th D 


acting governor of 
Shantung ; full 


general 


governor of Kiangsu 


colonel 


dispatched to 
Chekiang under 
Yang Shan-te 

acting governor of 


Chahar 


commander of 7th D in 
north Anhwei 
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Name District 1911-12 1913 
Li Ch'un Chibh commander of 11th B; governor of Kiangsi 
then of 6th D 4 
Li Hou-chi  Chihli commander of 7th B in charge of military 
affairs of Fukien 
Lu Chien-chang Peking commander of left column head of Dept. of 
of the army reserves Military Law 
Lu Yung-hsiang  Chihh commander of 5th B and 
then 20th D 
Shang Chen see B 
T'ien Chung-yü Peking vice-minister of War 
Tsen Wen-heh ^ Chihh with Yüan Shih-k'ai in 
Changteh ; vice- 


minister of War 
Ts‘ai Ch‘eng-hsiin Chekiang commander of4lst B; commander of 1st B Pi 


A.D.C. to Yüan 

Shih-k'ai 
Ts‘ao K'un Chihli commander of 3rd D commander of 3rd D 
Tuan Ch‘i-jui Hupei commander of 2nd Army minister of war ; 


acting premier ; 
governor of Hupei 
Tuan Chih-kuei Manchuria commanded troops in appointed military 


Fengtien commander of 
Chahar 
Wang Chan-yüan Hupei commander of 3rd B commander of 2nd D ; 
full general 
Wang Huai-ch'ing Chihli commanded troops in 
TEE T ungchow T 
Wang Shih-chen Peking minister of war resigned 


Wang T'ing-chen see B 
Wu Kuang-hsin see B 
Yang Shan-te Chekiang commanded a brigade in commanded 4th D ; 
te W 18 Chekiang ; ousted by back in Chekiang 
Chiang Tsun-kuei 


E. Graduates of the Paoting Military Academy (Paoting Chin-kuan Hsüeh-hs1ao 
fe XE FFE # FG) . 

Chang Chen #8 54, Fukien, KMT 

Chang Ching-yao HR Ek £&, Hunan 

Chang Fa-k‘uei 48 ER 45, Kwangtung, KMT 

Chang Kuo-wei igi M BY, Hunan, KMT | 

Chang Yin-wu 5& Fë FE, Shansi, KMT 

Ch‘en Ch‘eng Bi fi, KMT r 

Chen Chi-ch‘eng BE fif 3k, KMT T 

Ch'en Cho ff hf, KMT 

Ch‘en K'o-yü Bi Bf ©, KMT  - 

Ch'en Ming-shu Bj 85 #8, Kwangtung, KMT 

Chiang Kuang-nai Ff Jt it, KMT 
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Ch'in Te-ch'un % $f #t, under Feng Yü-hsiang, KMT 
Chou Lan BJ 44, Hunan, EMT 
١ع‎ Chou Tsu-huang J fi] S, Kwangsi, KMT 
Fu Tso-yi fif. 4E 9, Shansi, KMT 
Ho Chien {Pf @#, Hunan, KMT 
Hsia Wei M EX, Kwangsi, KMT 
Hsiang Ch‘uan-yi, Szechwan 
Hsieh Mo-han 3 À Si, Hunan, KMT 
Hsiung Shih-hui BB X FH, KMT 
Hsü Yung-ch‘ang # x Ej, Shansi, KMT 
Hu Tsung-to jj St #8, Kwangsi, KMT 
Huang Ch‘i-hsiang Ff Ht #4, Kwangtung, KMT 
Huang Shao-hsiung (hung) 3 $4 BE, Kwangsi, KMT 
Ku Chu-t'ung 8 at [n]. KMT 
< Lai Shih-huang WË 1l: Ef, Kwangtung, KMT 
Li Chi-shen Œ XX FE, Kwangtung, KMT 
Li Ching-lin 4 $k, Fengtien clique 
Li Ming-yang 2% Hj H}, Kwangsi, KMT 
Li P'in-hsien 2& FF, Ali, Hunan, KMT 
Liao Lei M Zi, Kwangsi, KMT 
Liu Chen-hai $ $R 7, Shensi 
Liu Chen-hua #1] $R 2%, Shensi 
Liu Ch'ih 23| FF, KMT 
Liu Chih-lu $4 35 Eg, Kwangtung 
Liu Hsing $] H, Hunan, KMT 
. Liu Mou-en Fj J% Fl, Szechwan 
Liu Mou-sung £j yë £i, Szechwan 
Liu Wen-hui 4] X WWE, Szechwan 
Liu Yün-feng Fj 8& Æ, Yunnan 
J Li Chíao Ej gi, Szechwan 
` Mao Ping-wen € fe >, KMT 
Men Chih-chung FY 3% rh, under Feng Yii-hsiang, KMT 
Miu P'ei-nan £f & H, KMT 
Pai Ch'ung-hsi 4 ¿& RR, Kwangsi, KMT 
Shang-kuan Yün-hsiang L 5 Œ FH, KMT 
Sun Chen $$ f, Szechwan 
Tai Chi j} Bk, Kwangtung 
T'ang Sheng-chih Af Æ #, Hunan, KMT 
Teng Hsi-hon $f &Ë e, Szechwan 
Teng Yen-ta Wf Yq uk, KMT 
Tien Sung-yao H BH ££, Szechwan 
Wang Ju-hsien + i W, Chihli clique 
Wang T'ien-p'ei E X BE, Kweichow 
Wang Yi-che € JJ ff, Manchurian Army 
_. Wei Li-huang @ yr #2, KMT 
Wu Hsin-t‘ien SL $f HI, Anhwei clique 
Yang Ai-yiian di 5% UR, Shansi, KMT 
Yang Shan-te, see D 
Yeh Chi $ Hf, Hunan, KMT 
Yeh Ting #£ #£, KMT and Communist 
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F. Warlords of bandit origin 
Chang Chih-kung fê YÀ 3j 


JEROME CH'EN 


Honan 


Chang Ching-hui 48 Et 8 Manchuria 
Chang Ching-t‘ang HR fy iU Hunan 
Chang Ching-yao ss 

Chang Hai-p'eng Manchuria 
Chang Ju-chi sÉ fr ER Yunnan 
Chang Tso-hsiang Manchuria 
Chang Tso-lin » 
Chang Tsung-ch‘ang 5R 5% B 5 
Chang Ying-fang 9E J 3 5 
Chu Yü-p'u 2£ x BE Shantung 
Fan Chung-hsiu Ht & 2 Honan 
Feng Te-lin # 44 WE Manchuria 
Han Yü-k'un Æ FE Ei Honan 
Hung Chao-lin Ht JE Ë Kwangtung 
Lu Chan-k'uei  ,Kk HE Shensi 

Lu Heing-pang ig FR 35 Fulien 
Lu Jung-t'ing BE 3 $£ Kwangsi 
Lung Chi-kuang SB Š X Kwangtung 
Lung Chin-kuang #8 $Ë 36 T 

Mo J ung-hsin 35 

Sun Pai-wan $$ tj Bj Shantung 
T'ang Yü-lin 32 3 KR Manchuria 
Tsou Fen im A 2» 
Wang T'ien-tsung + X EK Honan 
Wu Chün-sheng H GE fit Manchuria 


TABLE IV. RELATIONS BETWEEN WARLORDS 


Chang Chen-fang 


Chang Ching-t'ang 


Chang Ching-yao 


Chang Ching-yü 
Chang P‘ei-hstin 


Chang P'ei-jung 


Chang Shao-tseng 


Yüan Shih-k'ay's cousin; aoting governor, Chihli and then 
Honan; governor of Honan (1912); imprisoned after the 
1917 imperial restoration. 

Chang Ching-yao's youngest brother ; commander of Hunan 
1st MB and then of 7th D (1918) ; executed in 1920. 
Chang Ching-t‘ang’s elder brother and In Ch'ums pupu; 
commander of 7th D (1916); governor of Chahar and then 
Hunan (1917); driven out of Hunan and cashiered (1920) ; 
worked for Chang Tsung-ch'ang and commander of An-kuo 
9rd Army (1928); worked for the Japanese during the 
Anti-Japanese War; assassinated. 

Chang Ching-yao’s younger brother; commander of Tth 
Artillery Regiment of 7th D (1923). 

Chang P*ei-jung’s brother; commander of 18th Regiment of 
9th B (1922) and of 9th B (1923). 

Chang P'ei-hsün's elder brother; commander of Ts‘aochow 
garrison; commander of Shantung 3rd MB (1920); com- 
mander of Yenchow garrison (1923). 

His child married one of Wu P'ei-fu's children ; inspector- 
commissioner of the Army; minister of war (1922) ; premier 
(1923), resigned in 1924; murdered in Tientsin in 1928. 


T 
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Chang Tso-lin 


Chang Hsün 


Chin Ytin-p‘eng 
Pao Kuei-ch‘ing 


E Ch‘en Chih-chi 


p 


Chin Yün-o 


Chung Ching-jung 


Fu Liang-tso 


Kao Shih-pin 
Meng Én-yüan 

K'ung Fan-chin 

Li Yüan-hung 


Liu Chen-hua 


Lu Chien-chang 


Hsü Shu-cheng 
Lu Jung-t‘ing 


Lung Chi-kuang 


His children married. those of Chang Hsün, Pao Kuei-ch'ing, 
and Chin Yün-p'eng and his fourth son was engaged to Ts‘ao 
K'un's daughter; commander of 27th D (1912) and con- 
currently of 28th D (1917); governor of Fengtien (1916-18) ; 
inspector-general of Manchuria (1918); Marshal of An-kno 
Army (1927); assassinated in 1928. 

governor of Kiangsu (1913) ; inspector-general of the Yangtze 
(1913); governor of Anhwei (1915); leader of the’ 1917 
imperial restoration. 

acting premier (1920) and premier (1921). 

governor of Heilungkiang (1917) and then Kirin (1919); 
minister of war (1921); director of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway (1924). 3 

Feng Kuo-chang’s son-in-law ; commander of Kiangsu 8th D ; 
recalled to Peking in 1917. 

Chin Yün-p'eng's brother; commander of 14th D (1923); 
commander of 24th D and deputy C.-in-Ü. of Wu P'ei-fu's 
troops (1926) ; supported Feng Yü-hsiang (1927) and his own 
army disbanded. 

Chung Ching-t‘ang’s brother; he and his brother commanded 
Ch'en Chiung-ming’s Ist D and 2nd D in 1923-4. 

Tuan Ch'4-jus'3 brother-in-law; governor of Chahar; deputy 
minister of war (1916); governor of Hunan (1917) and 
recalled ; interned by Ts‘ao K'un after 1920; released and 
worked for Chang Tso-lin (1921) ; died in 1924. 

Meng En-yüan's nephew; commander of Kirin 4th B (1917) 
and Kirin Ist D (1919) ; killed by Chang Tso-lin in 1922. 
governor of Kirin (1916) ; defeated by Chang Tso-lin (1919) ; 
arrested on murder oharge in 1920. 

K'ung Fan-wess brother ; both were brigade commanders in 
Shensi (1920-5). 

His daughter married one of Yüan Shih-k‘at’s sons ; President 
(1916-17 and 1922-3) ; died in 1928. 

Brother of Lau Chen-has, Liu Mou-en, and Liu Mou-sung, all 
commanders in the Chen-sung ($ ME) Army; C.-in-C. of 
Chen-sung Army (1914); civil governor of Shensi (1918); 
served under Wu P'ei-fu (1924-5) ; surrendered to the KMT 
Army (1927). 

Feng Yü-hsiang's uncle and his son, Ch'eng-wu, was Meng 
En-ytian’s son-in-law ; commander of Tth D and governor of 
Shensi (1914) ; assassinated by Hsü Shu-cheng’s men. 

was assassinated by Lu Ch'eng-wu in 1926. 

Lung Chi-kuang’s son married one of his daughters ; governor 
of Kwangsi; opposed Yüan Shih-k‘ai in 1916; inspector- 
general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi; defeated and driven 
out of Kwangsi (1924) ; active in Peking (1927) ; died in 1928. 
Lung Chin-kuang’s younger brother ; governor of Kwangtung 
(1913); opposed Yüsn Shih-k‘ai in 1916; driven out of 
Kwangtung; died in 1925. 
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Lung Chin-kuang deputy commissioner for military affairs in Kwangtung; his 


Ma Chi 


Ma Fu-hsiang 


Ma Hung-k'uei 


Ni Ssu-ch'ung 


Shen Hung-ying 


Mo Jung-hsin 


Sun Yüeh 


Tuan Chih-kuei 


Wang Wen-hua 


Liu Haien-shih 


Wang Ying-k‘ai 


Sun Ch‘uan-fang 


troops were destroyed by Lu Jung-t'ing in 1916. 

Lu Jung-tsng's adopted son; commander of Kwangtung lst 
MB (1916), then Kwangtung 4th Hu-kuo (FE fj) Army (1917), 
&nd then Kwangsi troops in Kwangtung (1919) ; commander 
of Kwangsi Ist D under Wu P'ei-fu (1926) ; killed in action. 
Ma Hung-k'uess father; deputy commissioner of military 
affairs in Ninghsia (1913); governor of Suiyüan (1921); 
assistant director of north-west frontier defence (1925). 
commander of 5th MB in Suiyüan (1922) and then Tth D of 
the north-west army ; commander of KMT 4th Army (1927). 
Ns Yà-fen's brother and Ns Ysn-fu's uncle, all commanders in 
Anhwes (1918); deputy inspector-general of the Yangtze ; 
governor of Anhwei (1918) ; dismissed (1920); died in 1924. 
Mo Jung-hsin's child married one of his children; garrison 
commander of Chinchow and Lienchow (1916) ; served under 
Lu Jung-ting; stationed in Kwangtung; garrison com- 
mander of Peise (1920) ; commander of 17th D against Ch'en 
Chiung-ming (1923) ; driven out of Kweilin (1924) ; supported 
Ch'en Chiung-ming and was defeated by KMT (1925). 
commander of Kwangtung 2nd MB ; governor of Kwangtung 
(1917) ; defeated by Ch'en Chiung-ming. 

Ts‘ao K'un's adopted son; staff officer under Ts'ao (1912) ; 
commander of 15th M.B (1920) and then of Temporary 4th D 
(1924); governor of Honan; commander of 3rd Kuo-min 
Army (Ek Eb); died in 1928. 

Yüan Shth-k'avs adopted son; commander of troops in 
Manchuria (1912) and in Chahar (1913) ; governor of Hupei 
and then Fengtien (1914—15) ; retired in 1920 ; died in 1925. 
Liu Hsien-shh's nephew; commander of a Kweichow con- 
tingent in Szechwan; C.-in-C. of Kweichow troops in 
Szechwan; killed in 1921. 

governor of Kweichow (1916), forced to resign by Lu T'ao in 
1920, but returned to Kweichow with the help of Yüan 
Tsu-ming and T'ang Chi-yao in 1923-4. 

Husband of two of Sun Ch'uan-fang's sisters and was close to 
Wang Chan-yüan ; commander of Ist D of the Standing Army 
(1904) and deputy commander of modern troops under 
Feng-shan in 1907. 

commander of 21st MB (1917) and then 2nd D (1922); 
governor of Fukien (1923); inspector-general of Chekiang 
and Fulien; C.-in-C. of troops of five provinces (1924-5) ; 


. defeated by KMT (1926) and completely stripped of all 


Wu Kuang-hsin 


military power by KMT m 1928. 

Tuan Chi-jurs brother-in-law; commander of 18th MB 
(1913) ; governor of Hunan (1920) ; sentenced to 15 years' 
imprisonment; Minister of War and commander of 6th 
Fengtien Ármy (1924) ; retired (1926). 
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Sworn-brothers among military leaders 
Chang Hsün and Lu Jung-t‘ing 
Chang K‘ai-ju and Li Fu-lin 
Chang Tso-lin, Chang Ching-hui, and Chang Tso-hsiang 
Ch'en Chi-t‘ang and Lin Shao-jung 
Ch'en I and Ts‘ao K'un 
Chiang Kai-shek and Feng Yii-hsiang 
Chu Jui and Lü Kung-wang 
Li Tsung-jen and Lung Yün 
Liu Chen-huan and Yang hsi-min 
Lu Jung-t‘ing and T'an Hao-ming 
Lu Yung-hsiang and Ho Feng-lin 
Ts‘ao K'un and T'ang Hsiang-ming 
Ts‘ao K'un and Ts'ai Ch'eng-hsün 
Wu P'ei-fu and Chao Ti 
Yüan Shih-k‘ai and Chang Hsi-luan 


TABLE V. MILITARY GOVERNORS OF THE PROVINCES 


1912 1913-14 1916 
Tu-tu {after the 2nd (Monarchical Movement) 
‘revolution ’) Chiang-chiin 
North 
Chihli Feng Kuo-ehang(H) ©Chao Ping-chün(Y) ^ 9Chu Chia-pao(Y) 
Fengtien Chang Hsi-luan(Y) 
Heilungkiang 98ung Hsiao-lien 
Honan Chang Chen-fang( Y) Tien Wen-lieh(H) Tien Wen-lieh(H) 
= Kansu 9 Chao Wei-hsi © Chang Kuang-chien 

Kirin 9 Ch'en Chao-ch'ang 
Shansi Yen Hai-shan(K) Yen Hsi-shan(?) Yen Hsi-shan(?) 
Shantung © Chou Tzu-ch'i( Y) Chin Ytn-p'eng(H) Chin Yün-p'eng(H) 
Shensi Chang Feng-hui(K) Lu Chien-chang(H) Lu Chien-chang(H) 
Sinkiang Yang Tseng-hsin Yang Tseng-hsin Yang Tseng-hsin 
South 
Anhwei Po Wen-wei(K) Ni Ssu-ch‘ung(Y) Ni Ssu-ch‘ung(Y) 
Chekiang Chu Jui(?) Chu Jui(?) Chu Jui(?) 
Fukien Sun Tao-jen(Y) Liu Kuan-hsiung(Y) Liu Kuan-hsiung(Y) 
Hunan T'an Yen-k'ai(K?) Tang Hsiang-ming(Y) T'ang Hsiang-ming(Y) 
Hupei Li Yuan-hung(K 1) Tuan Ch‘i-jui(Y) Wang Chan-ytian(H) 
Kiangsi Li Lieh-chiin(K) Li Ch'un(H) Li Ch‘un(H) 
Kiangsu © Ch'eng Te-ch ‘tian Feng Kuo-chang(H) Feng Kuo-chang(H) 
Kwangsi Lu Jung-t‘ing Lu Jung-t‘ing La Jung-t‘ing 
Kwangtung 9Hu Han-min(K) Lung Chi-kuang(Y) Lung Chi-kuang(Y1) 
Kweichow T'ang Chi-yao Liu Hsien-shih Liu Hsien-shih 
Szechwan ©Yin Ch‘ang-heng(K?) Hu Ching-yi Ch'en I(Y) 
Yunnan Ts‘ai O T'ang Chi-yao T'ang Chi-yao 


( € — civilian; ? = doubtful allegiance ; H = Hsisochan group; K = KMT; Y = Yüan 
Shih-k‘ai’s relative or henchman) 
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1916 
{after Yüan's death) 

Tu-chün 
North 
Chihli Ts‘ao K‘un(Ch) 
Fengtien Chang Tso-lin(M) 
Heilungkiang @Pi Kuei-fang 
Honan Chao Ti( Hu) 
Kansu @Chang Kuang-chien 
Kirin Meng En-ytian(?) 
Shansi Yen Hsi-shan(?) 
Shantung Chang Huai-chih(?) 
Shensi Ch‘en Shu-fan{An) 
Sinkiang Yang Tseng-hsin 
South 
Anhwei Chang Hsiin(Hu) 
Chekiang Lit Kung-wang 
Fukien Li Hou-chi(An) 
Hunan Tan Yen-k‘ai(L) 
Hupei Wang Chan-yüan(Ch) 
Kiangsi Li Ch'un(Ch) 
Kiangsu Feng Kuo-chang(Ch) 
Kwangsi Ch'en Ping-k'un(L) 
Kwangtung Lu Jung-t‘ing(L) 
Kweichow Liu Hsien-shih{L) 
Szechwan Lo P'ei-chin(L) 
Yunnan T'ang Chi-yao(L) 


1917 
(after the 
regtoration) 


Ts‘ao K'un(Ch) 
Chang Tso-lin(M) 
Wu Chün-sheng( M) 
Chao Ti(Hu) 

© Chang Kuang-chien 
Meng En-ytian(?) 
Yen Hsi-shan(?) 
Chang Huai-chih(?) 
Ch‘en Shu-fan(An) 
Yang Tseng-bsin 


Ni Ssu-ch‘ung(An) 
Yang Shan-te{An) 

Li Hou-chi(An) 

Fu Liang-tso(An) 
Wang Chan-yüan(Ch) 
Ch'en Kuang-yüsn(Ch) 
Li Ch'un(Ch) 

Lu Jung-t'ing(L) 
Ch'en Ping-k‘un(L) 
Liu Hsien-shih(L) 
Chou Tao-kang(L) 
T'ang Chi-yao(L) 
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1920-1 
(after the 1920 war) 


Ts‘ao K‘un(Ch) 
Chang Tso-lin(M) 
Wu Chün-sheng(M) . 
Chao Ti(Hu-Ch) 

Ts‘ai Ch'eng-hsün 
Pao Kwei-ch'ing(M) 
Yen Hsi-shan(?) 
Ten Chung-yü(An) 
Feng Yü-hsiang(Ch) 
Yang Tseng-hsin 


Chang Wen-sheng(An) 
Lu Yung-hsiang( An) 
Li Hou-chi(An) 

T'an Yen-k'ai(L) 
Wang Chan-ytan(Ch) 
Ch'en Kuang-yiian(Ch) 
Ch'i Hsieh-ytian(Ch) 
Tan Hao-ming(L) 

Mo Jung-hsin(L) 

Lu T'ao(L) 

Hsiung K'e-wu(L) 
T'ang Chi-yao(L) 


(An = Anhwei clique; Ch = Chihli clique; Hu = Huai Army; L = local warlords ; 


M = Fengtien clique) 


1922-3 
(after the 1922 war) 
Tu-lt 

North 
Chihli Ts‘ao K'un(Ch) 
Fengtien X 
Heilungkiang x 
Honan Chang Fu-lai(Ch) 
Kansu Lu Hung-t‘ao(Ch) 
Kirin x 
Shansi Yen Hsi-shan(?) 
Shantung Cheng Shih-oh‘i(An) 
Shensi Liu Chen-hua(Ch?) 
Sinkiang Yang Tseng-hsin(L) 
South 
Anhwei Chang Wen-sheng(An) 
Chekiang Lu Yung-hsiang(An) 
Fukien Sun Ch‘uan-fang(Ch) 
Hunan Chao Heng-t/i(L) 
Hupei Hsiao Yao-nan(Ch) 
Kiangsi Ts‘ai Ch'eng-hsün(Ch?) 
Kiangsu Ch'i Hsieh-ytian(Ch) 
Kwangsi x 
Kwangtung x 
Kweichow Liu Hsien-shih(L) 
Szechwan x 
Yunnan x 


1924-5 
(after the 1924 war) 
Tu-pan 


Li Ching-lin(Mt) 
Chang 'Tso-lin(M) 
Wu Chün-sheng(M) 
Yüeh Wei-chim(Km) 
Lu Hung-t'ao(Km) 
Chang Tso-hsiang( M) 
Yen Hsi-shan(?) 


Chang Tsung-ch'ang(M) 


Wu Hain-t‘ien(An) 
Yang Tseng-hsin(L) 


Cheng Shih-ch‘i(An) 
Sun Ch‘uan-fang(SCF) 
Chou Yin-jen(SCF) 
Chao Heng-t'i(L) 
Hsiao Yao-nan(Ch) 
Fang Pen-jen(SCF) 
Lu Yung-hsiang(An) 
x 


x 
x 
Yang Sen (L-Ch) 
T'ang Chi-yao(L) 


(X = no appointment; Km = Kuo-min Army: SCF = Sun Ch‘uan-fang) 


— 
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Brieas BUCHANAN : Catalogue of ancient 
Near Eastern seals 4n the Ashmolean 
Museum. Vol. 1. Cylinder seals. xxv, 
243 pp., 67 plates. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1966. £7 7s. 


The author of this work is well known in this 
specialist fleld, his contribution to the study 
of glyptic art being marked by an impressive 
number of important articles and books. The 
modesty which marks the introduotion should 
not mislead the non-Assyriologist reader into 
supposing that Dr. Buchanan’s conclusions 
are of less weight than those of his more 
pontifical colleagues. 

The book under review is the first volume of 
& work dealing with the seals in the Ashmolean 
collection ; the second volume is to deal with 
stamp seals. The work follows closely, but 
not slavishly, the scheme established by H. 
Frankfort in his Cylinder seals : the seals from 
Mesopotamia proper are treated under suo- 
cessive chronological subdivisions, with (as in 
Frankfort) separate sections on the seals of 
peripheral regions and on miscellaneous groups 
(in which those from Egypt are included). The 
coverage, being based on the contents of a 
single oylinder seal collection, is—despite the 
importance of the particular collection con- 
cerned—necessarily less complete and well 
rounded than that of Frankfort, who had the 
whole of the known glyptic material available 


pe for his purpose. Whilst, as the author says, 


a 


the Ashmolean collection fully represents the 
oylinder seal glyptio of Mesopotamia and 
the Levant, it does not necessarily reflect 
the relative importance of cylinder seals in 
different areas of the ancient world, since of 
those of known provenanoe, rather more come 
from outside than inside Mesopotamia, the 
home of the cylinder seal. 

The items published comprise 938 out of the 
Ashmolean’s collection of 966 actual seals, and 
178 designs from ancient impreasions on clay. 
At least one of the great collections published 
contains no cylinder seal obtained from oon- 
trolled. excavation: the situation with the 
Ashmolean collection is better (largely because 
of seals from the Herbert Weld expedition to 
Kish and from M. E. L. Mallowan’s expedition 
to Tel Brak), but even here scientifically 
excavated seals are substantially in the 
minority, with only about one-sixth of the 
seals from the Neo-Sumerian period onwards 
coming from controlled excavation. A great 
deal of potential information from strati- 
graphic data has thus been lost. The position 
is even worse than this indicates, since even on 


* controlled ' excavations information had been 
lost by inadequate registrations; see the 
comment on p. xxii and the notes against (inter 
alia) nos. 53, 78, 176, 697. 

At the beginning of each chronological 
division the author gives a valuable concise 
summary of the salient characteristics of the 
period. The descriptions of seals of the period 
follow seriatin, in & convenient standard 
form. It is not possible in all instances, on the 
basis of this publication, to evaluate the 
detailed acouracy of the descriptions, since a 
substantial number of the photographs do not 
clearly show the details mentioned by Dr. 
Buchanan. Amongst such cases may be 
mentioned the photograph of no. 8, which 
does not appear necessarily to confirm the 
reconstruction on p. 8; no. 326, where several 
details cannot be recognized at all from the 
photograph ; no. 146, where the elements taken 
as ‘two ithyphallic (7) animal bodies’ could 
be the bow legs of the monster between two 
unidentified objects; no. 510a, where the 
‘priest with eye shield’ appeara in the 
reviewer's copy to be holding not a ' pail(?) and 
sprinkler(?)’ but an animal, atypical though 
this would be for this scene type. In no. 
116, what the author describes as ‘ the inde- 
terminate vertical object ' looks on the photo- 
graph very like a naked man, and so compar- 
able with the clad man of no. 129; this 
appearance could, however, be a consequence 
of the heavy shadows produced by the lighting 
used for the photograph. Whilst in many cases 
the lack of clarity of detail in a photograph 
is manifestly due to the worn condition of 
the seal, there are occasional indications of 
technical faulta in the photography: thus the 
photograph of no. 1058 appears to be out of 
focus. 

The descriptions of scenes and motifs on the 
seals are generally clear, concise, and detailed. 
Occasionally the author’s conclusions appear 
to go beyond the evidence, as in the suggestion. 
(p. 28) that the two lost seals which were used 
to produce the impressions reproduced in nos, 
149 and 149A—-one of them rather indistinct 
and neither wholly free from obscurities—may 
be by the same hand. 

The author, unlike Frankfort, op. oit., and 
P. Amiet, Za glypiique mésopotamtienne 
archaïque 1961, passim, rarely goes beyond 
the level of formal description of details to 
attempt an interpretation of seal motifs. Such 
attempts at interpretation, though frequently 
involving some element of subjectivity, have 
their value, even in face of the dogmatic 
assertion that ' the world of the myth remains 
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relegated to the level of literary creation 
throughout the entire known history of 
Mesopotamia’ (A. L. Oppenheim, Ancient 
Mesopotamia, 1964, 174). In the present book 
this is a legitimate omission, in so far as the 
work is specifically produced as a catalogue. In 
one of the few instances where the author does 
attempt an explanation of a seal motif the 
reviewer would question the interpretation. 
The author permite himself the speculation 
that the animal designs of the Jamdat Nasr 
period were the expression of ‘primitive 
hunting magic’ (p. 3). But the details of the 
designs do not inolude any suggestion of the 
magical control of the beasts depicted, which 
was the essence of the prehistoric hunting 
scenes (see J. Maringer, The gods of prehistorio 
man, 1960, figs. 14, 16, 17, 19, 23, 24, ei passim). 
Moreover, if seals do, as the author accepta, 
reflect changes in society, they should in this 
instance reflect an increase in the practice of 
animal husbandry, not an increased dependence 
upon success in the chase. The animal scenes 
on the Jamdat Nasr seals are probably to be 
regarded not as involving hunting magic but as 
religious motifs parallel to those present in 
animal scenes (representing domestic animals 
as well as wild) in other art forma of the period. 

The author occasionally shows a tendency 
to draw more wide-reaching cultural con- 
clusions from the glyptio evidence than it will 


support. The fact that in animal scenes the 


fashion of depicting separate (but mono- 
tonously repeated) individuals was replaced by 
the use of animals in interlocking designs is 
scarcely sufficient to support the conclusion of 
*&.return to the less objective point of view 
of pre-civilized times ° (p. 21). Elsewhere (p. 1) 
the author gives a rather exaggerated oon- 
trast between the value of written doouments 
and glyptic art as a barometer of social change, 
regarding the changes of style of cylinder seals 
as reflecting changes in political and social 
situations which the conservatism of the 
writing tradition concealed. This reflects an 
attitude, for which ouneiformista must bear 
responsibility, that the literary tradition is the 
typical and most significant portion of the 
inscriptional material. But anyone who takes 
into account the fact of the relatively rapid 
changes in tablet shape, formulae, duotus, 
onomastica, or technical vocabulary—any one 
of which features is as obvious a dating 
criterion as those applicable to cylinder sealg— 
can hardly accept the case the author makes 
for the superiority of cylinder seals over 
writing as markers of change in ancient 
society. 

Dr. Buchanan uses the Middle Chronology, 
but argues (p. xxiii) that the occurrence of a 
number of overlaps favours the Short Chrono- 
logy. The argument is not conclusive, however, 
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depending upon particular assumptions as to 
the speed with which changes in seal styles 
reflected changes in social conditions. Thus 
he regards it as ‘most unlikely that such a 
distinctive and luxurious style [as the Old 
Syrian} would have survived the failing 
prosperity of its principal customers ' (p. 165). 
But is this so improbable? There is little if 
any more difficulty to a skilled craftaman in 
cutting a seal which we regard as ' distinctive 
and luxurious’ than in cutting one which we 
would call ‘ decadent ’, and to the Syrian seal- 
engravers and their sons the style which we 
speak of in the former terms of approbation 
was simply the style whiah they had learnt to 
make. Even if the style originally grew out of 
the taste of the customers rather than the 
inspiration of certain gifted engravers (itself 
a questionable assumption), the cutting of seals 
in that style could well have continued for 
generations after the decline of the social 
class for which they had originally been made. 

At the end of the work come (i) a seotion on 
seals designated ° Doubtful or recut and fake ’, 
including some amusing examples, (ii) an 
appendix on the seal inscriptions, (iii) two 
concordances, and (iv) brief but useful indexes 
of subjects and sites. The treatment of the 
inscriptions is largely the work of O. R. 
Gurney; a8 with the seal designs, it is not 
always possible to check details fully from the 
photographs, but where this can be done the 
edition of the inscriptions is, as would be 
expected, beyond reproach. The second of the 
concordances, relating 129 specimens to their 
earlier publication in D. Hogarth, Hittite seals, 
1920, could have been omitted without loss: 
there are full oross-references to Hogarth in the 
text of the catalogue, and no one is in future 
likely to begin the study of this seal collec- 
tion via Hogarth when he has Dr. Buchanan's 
acourate and up-to-date scholarship at his 


H. W. F. SAGGS 


[D. O. Epzarp: (ed)]: Heidelberger 
Studien zum Alten Orient: Adam 
Falkenstein zum 17. September 1966. 
viii, 280 pp., front., 2 plates. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1967. 
DM 48. 


These 11 studies were contributed by former 
students and colleagues at the Orientalische 
Seminar of the University of Heidelberg to 
Professor Adam Falkenstein on his sixtieth 
birthday (17 September 1966). Barely a month 
after he had read the articles in proof Falken- 
stein died; & sad loss which this volume in 
some degree measures since it embraces 
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Sumerian and Akkadian grammatical and 
dialeot studies and Mesopotamian historio- 
graphy and archaeology. All these were fields 
of study to which Professor Falkenstein himself 
contributed many valuable books and essays 
(see bibliography, pp. 1-11). 

Appropriately Sumerian studies are well 
represented. Professor D. O. Edzard, who 
edits the volume, furnishes a study (pp. 28-62) 
of the Sumerian verbal morpheme / e d / in 
early and late Sumerian texts. He olassifies 
and analyses occurrences of this inflx and is 
thus able to define its use more closely than has 
hitherto been possible. It was long thought to 
be a mark of the infinitive to express purpose 
(Gadd), of the present-future (Falkenstein), 
or of ' preactional aspect indicating prospec- 
tiveness of the action as present at the point 
the speaker has in mind’ (Jacobsen). While 
largely agreeing with the last view, Professor 
Edzard’s examples show that / e d / was also 
commonly used to indicate ingressive action 
and had a modal nuance of a command or 
obligation relating to the future. Dr. J. 
Krecher (pp. 87-110) writes on the emesal 
dialect of Sumerian once thought to have 
been spoken by women (e m e. 8 & | ' female 
tongue’) since they most frequently use 
e m e. 8 a ] forms in literary texts. This term 
is now known to refer to ‘genteel speech ' 
(lit. ‘fine tongue’). Dr. Krecher instances 
the so-called ‘normal’ and emesal forms 
appearing in the same texts, though predomi- 
nantly in cult-lyrics. With a mass of docu- 
mentation he examines the hypotheses that 
these forms might originate in certain text 
genres or places or periods of literary develop- 
ment. He is forced by the extant evidence to 
conclude that it is not yet possible to ascertain 
the time or place of origin of this dialect which 
is at present known to us mostly from texte of 
the Old Babylonian period. Professor W. 
Sjöberg (pp. 201-31) adopts a lexical approach 
to kinship designations in Sumerian of which 
he isolates 15 principal words of relationships 
on the father’s and mother’s side. Since little 
work has been done on this subject this is an 
important contribution though it stops short of 
ethnological conclusions. It would seem that 
the Sumerian, as the Semitic family, laid 
stress on the eldest scion on the father’s side 
(pa. bil. ga/gi,). Useful demolition work is 
done by showing that the d u m u. KA is 
not a genuine kinship term, but i m. r i. a 
(originally (‘district’) taken as ‘family’ 
might be more closely defined (of. Lands- 
berger, ‘clan ') since the lexica! text cited 
gives five parallel Akkadian terms each of 
which may have a more restricted semantic 
range. Thus this article emphasizes the need 
for an extension of this study (now being 
undertaken at SOAS) on the basis of Akkadian 
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terminology and current  ethnographical 
studies, 

The subject is of obvious importance to any 
understanding of early Semitic family life 
and thus to Hebrew, Aramaic, and pre- 
Islamio Arabian studies. 

Dr. J. van Dijk publishes an interesting 
bilingual Sumero-Akkadian royal ritual with 
incantations on pp. 233-68. This relates the 
anointing, bathing, and clothing of a king with 
a linen garment, shoes, and a golden crown. 
While it appears to have an historical back- 
ground, similarity of phrases with hymns and 
epic tales may mean that in this type of text, 
as Oppenheim has elsewhere shown for prayers, 
the scribe may have freely composed using 
elements from other traditional poems. 

Economic studies are covered by Dr. 
Fauzi Raschid’s publication of the text, trans- 
literation and notes on 18 Ur 111-0104 Baby- 
lonian contracts (pp. 121-35). These are 
mostly loans of silver and corn from the 
archive of NürSamaë (texte in J. van Dijk, 
Texts in the Iraq Museum, nu, 1966, Nos. 
145-51) and supplement his thesis. Dr. N. J. 
Nissen (pp. 111-20), ‘Aus dem Geschifts- 
leben assyriacher Kaufleute im 14. Jhdt. vor 
Chr. Geb.’, uses seal-impressions on Middle 
Assyrian business documents to prove that 
the merchants and their scribes in Ashur 
used a seal type first introduced there while 
dealers who came in from the neighbouring 


towns with their witnesses continued to use 


the long oustomary so-called * Kirkuk’ seal 
type. Several studies are extensions in detail 
within fields for which their authors are by now 
well known. Dr. W. H. Rómer in ' Studien zu 
altbabylonischen hymnisch-epischen Texten, 
I' publishes a kummu-hymn to Adad with 
full commentary. The second part of this 
study appeared in JAOS, Lxxxvi, 2, 1966, 
138-47. Professor B. Kienast continues his 
studies of the vocalization of the Akkadian 
verb on which he is now an authority. It is to 
be hoped that he will bring together all his 
writings on this theme into one volume for the 
benefit of teachers and students alike and not 
least of the wider field of comparative Semitic 
philologists. Dr. J. Renger (pp. 137-71) pro- 
vides a most useful and detailed index of 
divine names in Old Babylonian period texts. 
While he hinte at the origin of the culte and the 
relation of their spread to the historical and 
political situation, this needs further working 
and evidence for any conclusions to be of 
lasting value. 

Professor W. Rôllig discusses the credibility 
of the Babylonian Chronicle P (pp. 178-84) 
and his article is the most controversial in the 
book. He opposes the arguments of A. K. 
Grayson (Studies in honor of Benno Lands- 
berger, 1965, 337-9) by setting out to show that 
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Chronicle P is a less reliable source than the 
Synchronistio Chronicle at three points where 
it differs. In i.14 it has another name for the 
Kassite king who was usurped by Suzigaë (the 
variant Nazibugaë could be explamed as an in- 
stance of a pereon bearing a throne-name as well 
as a personal name or of a misreading of the 
initial syllable rather than as a soribal error). 
However, the problem is obscured by broken 
names in both texts under discuasion and 
more evidence must be found before either 
source can be evaluated at this point. The 
next problem (iii.20-2) leads to arguments over 
chronology and to a rather subjective conclu- 
sion that an overlap in the reign of Kurigalzu IT 
and A&sur-uballit of Assyria is improbable. 
The final point examined, the order of the four 
successors of Kaëtiaë IV, as also given in the 
Babylonian King List, is open to other possible 
solutions (e.g. CAH, revised ed., II, oh. xxx, 
pp. 3-6) which could support Chronicle P. 
M. Brandes reconstructs the patterns of 
mosaics in the ' Cone-Mosaio Hall’ at Warka 
(level IVa), a site where Professor Falkenstem 
himself was epigraphist for many seasons. 
Comparing these patterns with those on seal- 
impressions (of which the reader would have 
benefited from illustrations rather than mere 
references) he shows that the latter represent 
&otual sacred building of the period. This 
article is important both for the development 
of mosaic art-work and of temple decoration. 

This Festschrift serves as a fitting memorial 
to an outstanding scholar and teacher. His 
influence will long be perpetuated by these 
contributors, his studente, who now hold 
academic posts in Germany, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, America, and Iraq. 


D. J. WISEMAN 


Franz ROSENTHAL (ed.): An Aramatc 
handbook. (Porta Linguarum Orien- 
talium, Neue Serie, x.) 2 parts in 4 
vols.: xi, 70 pp.; [vi], 76 pp.; 
[vi], 81 pp. ; [vi], 120 pp. Wiesbaden : 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1967. DM 52. 


The title of this book is slightly misleading, 
for it does not, as might be expected, con- 
stitute a practical guide to Aramaic, at least, 
not in the sense of providing the student with 
ready-made, analytical descriptions of the 
grammar and phonology of the various 
Aramaic dialects. Instead, it takes the form of 
a chrestomathy of passages chosen from over 
& dozen mutually distinguishable dialects 
covering a time-span of almost three millennia, 
from the ninth century 8.0. to the present day. 
This provides a fascinating commentary on a 
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unique linguistic phenomenon and will cer- 
tainly prove an immensely valuable tool to 
all Semitists and, indeed, to historians of 
language generally. The plan of the book is to 
present in the first half of each part a repre- 
sentative selection of passages from each 
dialeot, with detailed glossaries in the second 
half. No grammatical notes or translations 
are provided. The distinguished editor has 
enlisted the collaboration of a galaxy of 
outstanding scholars to prepare the materials, 
and the result is most impressive. The sec- 
tions are arranged chronologically and cover 
Old Aramaio (A. Dupont-Sommer), Imperial 
Aramaic (F. Rosenthal), Biblical Aramaic (H. 
L. Ginsberg), Palmyrene, Hatran, and Naba- 
taean (H. Ingholt) Jewish Palestinian Ara- 
maic (E. Y. Kutscher), Samaritan (Z. Ben- 
Hayyim), Palestinian Syriac (M. Black), 
Syriac (R. Kôbert), Babylonian Talmudic 
(E. Y. Kutscher), Mandaic (R. Macuch), and, 
from modern times, the dialects of Ma'lüla 
(A. Spitaler), Urmi and Zakho (H. J. Polotaky), 
and Türóyo (H. Ritter). The choice of passages 
is felicitous and they are attractively set out. 
Their interest frequently goes beyond the 
linguistic, and a particularly happy choice is 
the excerpt from the Ars grammatica of 
Dionysius Thrax in Syriae and Greek (x, 1, 
37-41). Biblical Aramaic, it might be noted, 
is represented by more than a mere selection. 
The entire extant corpus is given. It is only 
natural that Biblical texts should abound and it 
ia perhaps a pity that the opportunity has been 
allowed to slip past of presenting specimens of 
the same passage in different dialects, where 
possible. This would indeed have been a boon 
to the comparative lingnist. 

Ideally this book should be used for seminar 
work, but since there are few institutions 
capable of sustaining such a far-ranging project 
it would be more realistio to judge it in terms 
of the layman with at least some experience of 
an Aramaic dialect. For the most part he 
should experience little trouble in analysing the 
texta, though since there is usually rather 
scant advice on vocalization, it is probable 
that many finer points will escape him. It 
would also have enhanoed the value of the 
book oonsiderably if each contributor had 
prefaced his section with a brief survey of the 
principal points of divergence in his dialect. 
Indeed, it might be felt that too much liberty 
has been given to individual contributors 
in terms of presentation, à licence which has 
led to some unevenness from one section to 
another, for example, in the amount of litera- 
ture cited. The effect is more serious in the 
glossaries. Thus, in Biblical Aramaic, which 
will probably be the starting-point for most 
studenta, special forms of words are quoted, 
references are occasionally given, and the 
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materials are relatively easy to use. For 
Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, on the other hand, 
a much deeper acquaintance with the language 
_ is demanded. Although some notes are pro- 
vided for awkward passages in the texts, 
the glossary does no more than list words 
"with occasional advice on vocalization. Conse- 
quently, the texte become rather difficult to 
analyse. Again, it is not clear why Palmy- 
rene, for example, is presented in romanized 
transliteration, while Samaritan and Mandaic, 
on the other hand, appear in the original 
scripts. One feels that it would have been 
fairer to give some, at least, in Hebrew 
characters for the benefit of students from 
other disciplines since linguistic affinities will 
come out more clearly in a familiar script. 
The appropriate glossaries, fortunately, are 
- romanized. These, however, are but slight 
criticiams of a work which will be warmly 
welcomed and which will repay constant 
study. Is it too much to hope that it will some 
day be followed by a comparative grammar of 
Aramaio? 


A. K. IRVING 


HeLLmor RITTER: Turdyo, die Volks- 
sprache der syrischen Christen des Tùr 
‘Abdin. A: Texte, Bd. 1. 43, 609 pp. 
Beirut: Orient-Institut der Deut- 
schen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft 
in Kommission bei Franz Steiner Ver- 

lag, Wiesbaden, 1967. DM 68.‏ ى 

OTTO JAgrRow : Laut- und Formenlehre 
des neuaramäischen Dialekts von Midin 
im Tur ‘Abdin. Inaugural-Disserta- 
tion... Universität des Saarlandes. 
xvii, 309 pp. Bamberg: [Bamberger 
Fotodruck — Rudolf  Rodenbusch], 
1967. [Photographic reproduction of 


typescript. j 


The Neo-Aramaic dialecte fall into two 
groups. The Western group is represented in 
Ma‘lala and two other villages in the Anti- 
Lebanon, the Eastern by Neo-Mandaio (v. most 
recently R. Macuch, Handbook of classical and 
modern Mandatc, Berlin, 1965) and Neo- 
Syriac. To the latter various dialects spoken 
beyond the Tigris belong, and also Türüyo, 
the language of Tür ‘Abdin, with which the 
^ two works discussed here deal. It originated 
from an Aramaic disleot which was fairly close 
to the Western branch of Syriac, but it 
underwent far-reaching changes. The first 
collection of texts in this language was the 
work of E. Prym and A. Socin, Der neu- 
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1881, consisting of two volumes, the first con- 


taining the texts, the second their translation. 
This work exhibits the ‘urban’ dialect of 
Midhyadh, the chief settlement in Tur 'Abdin, 
which contrasts with the village dialects 
(which, of course, exhibit differences as well). 
Nildeke wrote an important review of Prym 
and Socin’s work (ZDMG, xxxv, 1881, 218-35), 
in which he inter alta gave a short aketch of the 
main grammatical facts of the language of 
these texte. Basing himself mainly on these 
texts, A. Siegel published a valuable historical 


1 Yet it is quite clear that Türóyo does not 
directly stem from Western Syriao itself. 
Thus £ > i, as exhibited by Western Syriac, 
sometimes appears as 4 in Türóyo (cf. réhd, 
Jastrow, 179; as against bird, Siegel, 87, 
Jastrow, 178; Noldeke, ZDMG, xxxv, 223-4, 
was wrong in restricting & > $ to risho ° head ° 
and shigé ‘ devil’). Moreover, the shift of à 
to o could not have been inherited by Türôyo 
from Western Syriac: it did not occur till & 
in newly closed syllables became shortened, as 
demonstrated by Türóyo a in this position as 
against West Syriac o (e.g. nargó ‘axe’ as 
against West Syriac norgo, v. Siegel, 14, 
§ a); of. also wadifeidi ‘my job’ < wadifa 
didi, rather than < wagifo digs, considered, 
however, by Siegel, 14b, as an analogical 
formation). The occurrence of the plural 
'alfayd/é ‘thousands’, exhibiting the old 
plural ending -ayyó, (v. Siegel, 118; Jastrow, 
921-6; 244) in contradistinction to Old 
Syriac ’alfé, has also to be interpreted as going 
back to a form different from Old Syriac. 
Since this plural ending is about to disappear, 
it is rather difficult to regard it aa a late ana- 
logical formation. The form 'alfáyó is about to 
vanish in some dialecte of 'Türoyo itself 
(v. Siegel, 118; Ritter, story 29, § 410, trälfo 
‘2,000 °). The classification of Neo-Aramaic 
dialects, as depicted here, relies on historical 
principles. Yet even a ‘more synchronic’ 
approach (as hinted by Jastrow, p. x) would 
not, it seems, place Türóyo between the group 
of Ma'lüla and ‘several Neo-Aramaic dialect 
groups’: even synchronically, Turdyo is 
closely connected with the other Neo-Syriac 
dialects, rather than with the Ma‘ lila group, 
as exhibited e.g. by parallel features in the 
formation of the verb, the morphologically 
most important innovation as against older 
Aramaio (so pace Jastrow, loc. cit.). Moreover, 
the linguistic environments of these dialects 
have more in common with each other than 
with that of Ma'lüla. 

3 Nevertheless, one must consider Jastrow’s 
statement (p. viii) that ‘a language Türôyo 
does not exist, since the word Turdyo serves 
only as a comprehensive notion for the dialects 
mentioned, just as, for instance, one speaks of 
Lebanese’, to be superfluous. The same 
applies to every group of dialects which have 
not developed & literary language. 
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grammar 3 of this dialect: Laut- und Formen- 
lehre des neu-aramäischen Dialekts des Tür 
Abdin (Beiträge xur Semitischen Philologie 
und Linguistik, 2), Hannover, 1923 (photo- 
graphic reproduction of the manuscript) An 
entirely new period, however, has been 
inaugurated by Ritter.* As early as the first 
World War (v. p. *21*) he became interested 
in Türôyo, and since 1959 he has been working, 
with some interruptions, on this language. 
The work of his reviewed here is but the first 
volume of the first part, viz. texts with transla- 
tion, and we await the appearance of at least 
one additional volume of texts (from no. 60 
onwards; after no. 90 Ritter has simplified 
bis transcription, v. p. *39*) and of the 
grammar. Jastrow (v. p. xi, of. also Ritter, 
p. *25*) is a pupil of Ritter, who personally 
initiated him into the study of Turdyo. 
Jastrow's grammar desoribes one village dia- 
lect, viz. that of Midhin, whereas Ritter’s 
present volume contains texte both in 
Midhyóyo and in village dialects (partly also 
in Midhyôyo with village or Arabic impact). 
Some of these texts are of the well-known folk- 
tale type of rather low level (e.g. no. 6) or jokes 
(e.g. no. 45), some are letters (e.g. no. 13) and 
autobiographical sketches (e.g. no. 31), others 
&gain deal with the history of Tür 'Abdin 
(no. 35) or are translations of Turkish originals 
written by Ritter himself (e.g. nos. 1 and 2, 
describing the houses in which Ritter lived, or 


* One cannot agree with Jastrow'8 sweeping 
statement (p. xi) that ‘the works of Prym- 
Sooin and Siegel are not worth much, since 
they have been composed (1) without sufficient 
acquaintance with the subject, (2) without 
knowledge of the methods of modern linguistic 
analysis, (3) [this applies to Siegel’s work] 
without the aim of synchronic descriptive 
presentation’. The injustice of this criticism 
is well reflected in that it applies to Néldeke’s 
review as well, which Jastrow was careful 
enough not to mention in this connexion. One 
will readily admit that Jastrow’s and especially 
Ritter's penetration into Türôyo far exceeds 
that of their predecessors. Yet one will reject 
Jastrow’s implicit statement that only syn- 
chronic linguistics is of any value whatsoever. 
Not only is Prym and Socin’s collection of 
texts of great value, but Siegel’s grammar is of 
great practical worth as well, and was of con- 
siderable uss to me when reading Ritter’s 
texts. Cf. also C. Brockelmann’s very short 
grammatical sketoh in Handbuch der Orienta- 
listik, xxr, 2-3, Leiden, 1954, 158-9. 

* cf. now also two texts (= nos. 1 and 45 of 
his work reviewed here) in Türoyo and their 
glossary, published by H- Ritter m F. Rosen- 
thal (ed.), An Aramaic handbook (Porta 

inguarum Orientalium, NS, x), Wiesbaden, 
1967, xx, 1, ch. xiii, pp. 78-81, r, 2, ch. xiii, 
pp. 112-20. 
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no. 3, describing the human body). Even one 
Old Syriac song is included (no. 34). 

It is not without interest to compare Ritter’s 
transcription with that of Jastrow. Ritter (v. 
p. *34*) did not attempt a phonemio transcrip- 
tion. He took pains rather to transcribe 
according to the approximate realization of 
the phonemes. He admits that this entailed 
some inconsistencies, yet he thinks that one 
should put up with them. In principle, one 
will readily acknowledge that phonemio tran- 
soription, especially when too rigorously 
applied, is not the most convenient tool to 
acquaint readers with the niceties of a language. 
This is particularly true of a tongue ag un- 
known as Türbóyo. Nevertheless, one would 
have liked to have some texts in phonemic 
transcription as well. Ritter himself, quite 
correctly in our opinion, simplified his tran- 
scription in later texte (v. supra). Jastrow, on 
the other hand, used phonematic transcription 
not only in the grammar proper, but also in 
the appendix, containing tales with transla- 
tions (pp. 264-807). He sometimes deviated 
from rigorous phonematic transcription in 
allowing for morphophonematio considerations 
(v. p. 1,n. 1, or p. 17). Though this contravenes 
the methodological niceties of certain trends 
in modern struotural linguistics, one will, in 
principle, wholeheartedly accept this method. 
I doubt, however, whether the use of a in 
unstressed open syllable as archiphoneme for 
the allegedly neutralized opposition /&/: /a/ 
(pp. 15-16) is justified. There is, except m 
certain consonantal environments, clear quali- 
tative difference between à and a: 8 is 


realized (if one discards length) as a, yet a as Ec 


Accordingly, there is no reason to assume 
neutralization of their opposition even in open 
unstressed syllables. Moreover, one wonders 
whether Jastrow’s rule as to vowel quantity 
(p. 15), viz. that the so-called long vowels are 
realized as half long in weakly stressed 
syllables, and as short in unstressed ones, is 
true without exceptions or applies mainly to 
rapid speech (of. Ritter, p. *32*, ‘in un- 
stressed, more rarely in streased, syllables long 
vowels are often shortened, especially in rapid 
speech’). Jastrow’s method of not marking 
vowel quantity at all, referring the reader to 
the rules of vowel quantity cited above, is, in 
my opinion, lees expedient than the notation 
adopted by Ritter." He should rather have 
noted length (even in the case of à in open 
unstressed syllables, v. supra), and referred 


5 I would even have gone farther than Ritter 
and denoted also final, originally long vowels 
as such: Md not only k'ummól (text 26, 
$111; or rather: k'ummóit, but also 'ummó 
rather than 'ummo (26, 8108). Yet Ritter 
writes e.g. bdo (text 1, § 7). 
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the reader to their shortening (in rapid speech 
only ?} according to the quantity rules: the 
omission of the maoron blurs a very charaoc- 
teristio trait of Türôyo, viz. the prevalence of 
(at least phonemically) long syllables. This 
feature is not without importance for com- 
parative Semities: it has been contended, 
with reference to Biblical Hebrew, that the 
lengthening of short vowels in open syllables 
preceding stress is a phonetically inconceivable 
proceas in a living language. Moreover, it has 
been claimed that a language exhibiting this 
process would posseas too many long syllables, 
and these contentions forced most scholars to 
assume 8 very late date for the lengthening of 
short vowels in open syllables preceding stress, 
referring it to a period when Biblical Hebrew 
was no longer alive. Yet this view not only 
relies on false assumptions as to the history of 
Hebrew, presupposing too early a date for its 
extinction,® but is also rebutted by the ocour- 
rence of this feature in Türôyo: long syllables 
abound in it, including pretonic ones, e.g. 
nü' imi ‘small, young’. As shown by this 
example, the plethora of long syllables is in 
many cases due to the simplification of double 
consonante, which entailed the lengthening of 
the preceding vowel (< na“‘imd), since at this 
stage the speakers of Türdyo did not pronounce 
short vowels in open syllables. It seems that 
the development of Biblical Hebrew was 
similar, to some extent: through the impact 
of Aramaic its speakers lost the habit of pro- 
nouncing short vowels in open unstressed 
syllables. Accordingly such vowels were, as a 
rule, lengthened.” This, however, occurred in 
Hebrew when it was still a spoken language 
(in its Mishnaie form) and the syllabic 
structure of Türóyo demonstrates that such a 
process was phonetically quite possible.’ An 


* The Bar-Kosiba (Bar-Kokhba) letters 
written in what is called Mishnaic Hebrew (i.e. 
Middle Hebrew) clearly refute the opinion, 
Vi ra sinoe the days of A. Geiger, that 

iddle Hebrew was an artificial language only, 
and olearly establish ite existence as & living 
tongue as late as the second century A.D. 

7 We are not concerned here with cases of 
the preservation of short vowels, by doubling 
of the following consonant, or of their reduction. 

8 It occurred as early as the first layer of the 
Septuagint, i.e. the Pentateuch, as shown by 
transcriptions like Hoav ‘ Egan ’. 

° It may even be that the fact that the 
Tiberian vocalization, for instance, does not 


- denote quantity is due to vowel length being 


automatically fixed according to the position 
of the vowel as to stress (something like 
Jastrow’s rules of vowel length in Türôyo, v. 
supra): at first this happened in rapid speech, 
but later it penetrated even slow delivery and 
texts solemnly recited in synagogues. 
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analysis of the structure of living Semitio 
languages may be of great significance for the 
proper evaluation of the classical Semitic 
tongues. 

The most interesting feature in Türóyo is, 
no doubt, the new structure of the verb. In 
essence, limiting ourselves to the active basio 
theme and disregarding the imperative whioh 
bas changed relatively little, there are two 
main tenses, broadly corresponding to the 
imperfect and perfect of the olassical West 
Semitic languages. Siegel, following Nóldeke, 
called them imperfect and perfect, respectively. 
The imperfect is formed from the historical 
active participle, without and (as a rule) with 
particles, in the first and second person by the 
addition of enclitic personal pronouns. These 
personal pronouns are also added to the base 
qatil<qaHil to form the perfect of neuter verbe, 
called by Siegel perfect I, whereas he calls the 
perfect of transitive verbs perfect II, formed 
by the addition of L- with pronominal suffix to 
the historical passive participle (as gfilla ‘ she 
killed him’, historically ‘he was killed by 
her’). Jastrow terms the addition of the 
enclitio personal pronoun predicative inflection, 
as against the ergative one, by dint of L. He 
explains (p. 128, n. 1) that these terms were 
ohosen because of the historical origin of the 
verbal system: ‘the construction “ killed (is) 
to me” (> “I killed ’’) has as base, it seems, 
an original dativus ethicus, yet it assumes very 
early an ergative character “ killed (is) through 
me’’’. One oan hardly consent to this term. 
A phrase like ‘killed (is) through me’, in 
which * killed ’ is in agreement with the person 
‘killed’, like (Siegel, 155) grele imammo 
u-kagid ‘Mammo read the letter < the letter 
was read by M. ', cannot be called an historical 
ergative: it is diachronically a passive. True, 
in many cases (v. also infra) the passive 
character of this construction becomes blurred 
and the original passive subject may be intro- 
duced by L, the marker of direct object (v. 
Siegel, loc. cit.). This construction could be 
called ergative. Yet the term is not only at 
variance with the historical origin of this con- 
struction, but applies to a part of these 
phrases only. Accordingly, I would prefer to 
abandon the term ‘ ergative ’. 

Nor would I agree with Ritter’s nomen- 
clature: he speaks (v. p. *34*) of conjugatio 
recta and conjugatio obliqua, because the 
various particle forms are connected with the 
subject pronouns in ‘casus rectus’ and 
‘obliquus’ respectively (v. also Ritter’s 
wording in the above-mentioned Aramatc 
handbook, where (1x, 2, p. 112) he states that 
the perfect is ‘declined reote or oblique’ 
respectively). Yet one oannot detect in 
Türôyo the morphological category of cases; 
only the syntactical classes of subject, direct 
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object, prepositional object, eto., exist.!? 
Accordingly, one cannot accept either 
Jastrow’s or Ritter’s terms of the conjugation 
types in Türôyo, and perhaps should rather 
speak of pure pronominal conjugation and 
l-conjugetion. 

I shall now append some random remarks, 
referring first to Ritter’s, then to Jastrow’s 
work. One should remember the fact that I 
have learnt Türóyo only with the help of these 
books (and that of Siegel). Therefore, if I 
should have succeeded in my remarks, this is 
mainly thanks to the qualities of the works 
reviewed. 

Ritter, p. *8*: Ritter’s account of the 
ehristianization of Tür ‘Abdin is not con- 
vinoing. He speaks of a shifting of population 
by which Syriac retired to the ‘mountain of 
the worshippers of God’. Yet there is no 
justification for assuming that Tür “Abdin was 
only later christianized and 'syrianized '. It 
stands to reason that this happened rather 
early, its Syriac character being preserved 
(rather than introduced into this area) by its 
remoteness from the great military roads. 
Proofs of its early Christian character are not 
lacking, v. e.g. P. Kawerau, Die jakobitische 
Kirche im Zestalier der syrischen Renaissance, 
second ed. (Deutsche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin..., Berliner Byzantinisti- 
sche Arbeiten, 111), Berlin, 1960 (I am indebted 
to G. Balinger, who called my attention to this 
work; Ritter himself quotes it, p. 347, n. 1), 
p. 114, n. 66, according to whom as early as 
1080 two dioceses (in Qartamin and Hah) were 
established in Tiir ‘Abdin, a clear indication of 
the numbers of the Christian population. 

Ritter, p. *37*: for ‘“‘simlux du’, read 
* simlux “ du *. 

Ritter, p. 4, $7: In the phrase naqqa hdd 
gréls bà ° einmal lud ich einen ...ein' Ritter 
corrects hà to l'há, as if the historical subject 
= the psychological object of the L-conjugation 
(‘one was called by me’ > ‘I called one’, 
‘one’ shifting from subject to object) is 
necessarily introduced by IL Yet the (older) 
construction without iis amply attested, v. e.g. 
Ritter, text 1, $47 mhddile‘wo'lan kälbo ° he 
gave us a dog as a present ' (cf. also Siegel, 155, 
Jastrow, 137; cf. also supra). 

It is always a difficult problem to decide how 
far a literal translation should go. Personally, 
I would have preferred a more verbatim 


10 Jastrow does not pay attention to this 
differentiation either. Thus he utilizes terms 
like Genetiv (p. 43), Genetivverbindun- 
gen (pp. 44 ff.), [but on p. 49 he correctly uses 
Objekisufir, Possessivsuffiz], Akkusativobjeki 
(p. 137), Dativ, Akkusativ (p. 139). On p. 124 
he adds to Objektsuffix the terms Dativ and 
Akkusativ respectively. 
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rendering, which would have enabled the 
reader, not yet acquainted with the language, 
to analyse the text more easily. In this 


respect, Jastrow's translations seem more ب‎ 


adequate. In some oases the more literal 
rendering could have been placed in brackets 
alongside the more free. Some instances of 
free translations which either caused me some 
difficulty or seemed unnecessary (I am quoting 
Ritter according to text [the first number] and $ 
[the second number]). 1, 18 and 14: uiyd'iwa/ 
tiyd'wa is rendered by ' wehen (wind)', i.e. 
' blow (wind)', the literal translation being 
‘to come’, 1, 33: Adte is translated ° Dieses 
tier’, rather than ‘ Dieses’. 1, 42: Dîle, 
mid fuyás wo, d'ló . . . ‘Da er es aber doch 
nicht regelm&ssig ...’; a more literal and not 
less adequate rendering would be ‘ Yet since it 
(often) remained without ...'. 1,68: yáqüre 
dálabe ° sehr schwere ”, rather than ‘ schwere ’. 
6, 7 and 11: ° Der vater’ and ‘nach hause ? 
respectively are added; the same applies to 
° kerle' 6, 96. It would have been easier, if 
this were marked by some kind of brackets. 
6, 22: the literal translation of ‘al'äyo is ° on 
this (= dariiber)’, rather than ‘da’ (though 
it is sometimes weakened and used in this 
sense, e.g. 6, 26). 6, 52: pldupe-ne ° Linsen 
sind lingen ', literally ‘ they are...’. 11, 267: 
° Heber ° is superfluous. 15, 1: ‘ Dr. Ritter’, 
read ‘ Dr. H. Ritter’. 24,19: hate ‘ That’, 
rather than ‘Diese frage’; ‘zu lösen’ is 
added in the translation. 24, 193 exhibits an 
interesting use of bitir mid ' after’, which, it 
seems, belongs to the parole, rather than to the 
langue, viz. ‘while’; the free translation, 
however, obsoures this fact. 24, 250: kiéwow 
hat u 'emi yüliwe (read yatiwe, marking the 
stressed. syllable) ‘you and my mother were 
sitting ’, rather than ‘ du mit der mutter... 
sassest’. 24, 263:  hàüyo ‘diese sache”, 
literally ‘jenes’. 24, 258: b'äyo d ‘since’; 
Ritter’s translation exhibits & co-ordinate 
clause, continued by ‘und darum ' ; inversely, 
24, 309 a co-ordinate clause is rendered by a 
subordinate one. 24, 282: bt-gtigo ‘at the 
market” and u-Ghüno ‘the brother’ are 
omitted in the translation (and. therefore ‘ sein 
bruder' was added later); the same applies 
to a‘le ° over him’, 24, 283. 27,75: translate 
‘I only want from you (that) my work be 
gardening, (and) that I go there...’ (for the 
very frequent usage of asyndetio clauses v. e.g. 
Siegel, 139-40, of. especially 8 b, where the last 
quotation exhibits an asyndetio final clause 


7 


without subjunctive). 29, 197: b-hëdi, ub jis — 


*leise', better: ‘in a low voice’, thus ren- 
dering the hendyadis more exactly. mad‘alle 
‘he answered’ is translated 29, 206, 224, but 


11 Yet e.g. p. 280, $ 21, nàfel is not trans- 
lated, and qdyem rendered only once. 
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omitted 29, 201, and the same applies to the 
various forms of "mr (translated e.g. 29, 208, 
omitted 29, 229). 46, 1: translate ° there is a 
village to the west of K.; these, (viz.) the 
inhabitants of this village . . . °. 45,4: ‘holten 
diese leute eine braut’, translate ‘those 
(people) brought a bride to the Village’. 46, 5: 
nagla ‘da’, better ‘at once’, v. Aramaic 
handbook s.v., and the same applies to 45, 23 
(twice). 45, 24: hingi (Aramaic handbook, 
fang: ; cf. for this alternation also Siegel, 134) 
dukia büsimio-yo; (the semicolon is missing in 
the Aramaic handbook) kálá f$ijaito ‘ was für 
ein schéner platz das ist! Sie freut sich’, 
perhaps to be translated ‘ because it is such a 
nice place, behold, she is glad’; on the other 
hand, hing, eto., in Kurdish does denote ' so 
much ' (v. Siegel, 134). In the glossary of the 
` Aramaic handbook, at any rate, it is translated 
° because so much”. 48, 12: mpdyir ' is (was) 
perplexed ’, rather than ' wusste nicht, was er 
sagen sollte’. 57, 102: & more accurate 
translation would have been: ' He said (ver- 
batim: is saying): in the morning he gees, 
behold, a pigeon is flying. So three pigeons 
were above him (and) they sat down above 
him on the top of a tree’. The abrupt, staccato 
style has been lost in Ritter’s translation. 
kala/e * behold’ is omitted (or rendered as a 
conjunction) in the translation also 67, 106, 
109, 118, cf. also supra ad 45, 24. 57, 108: 
° was die teube sagte’ is added in the transla- 
tion. 57, lll: translate ° take one of your 
haira, take it out (i.e. put it) to the neck of 
that worm, put the hair to its neck and strangle 
it . . .”. 57, 118: mídle ‘he took’ is not 


` translated. Admittedly, none of these features 


is of outstanding importance; yet they are 
very frequent and often blur the special style 
of the texta; moreover, they make the task of 
reading unnecessarily difficult for a beginner 
(who, at this stage at least, has to work without 
the help of a dictionary). 

It is interesting to note that the demonstra- 
tive power of both the ‘this’ and ‘that’ 
demonstratives is diminishing and their use 
seems to be identical with that of the simple 
definite article; v. eg. 29, 413; 45, 1, 14; 
48, 42; 57, 103 (in some cases the noun may 
be interpreted as apposition to the demonstra- 
tive). The same applies e.g. to Jastrow, p. 280, 
§ 20. One wonders whether one might compare 
this with that of hal- in some Arabic 
dialects, v. J. Blau, Syntax des pdlastinensiechen 
Bauerndialekis von Bir-Zé, Walldorf, 1960, 
20f., H. Grotzfeld, Laut- und Formenlehre des 
Damaszenisch- Arabischen, Wiesbaden, 1964, 
46f. On the other hand, according to 
Jastrow, p. 40 (in whose dialect the indepen- 
dent demonstrative pronouns occur in sub- 
stantival usage only, p. 39; cf. also Siegel, 77) 
the demonstrative suffixes may denote a great 
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number; but this does not apply to our 
examples. 

p. 19, n. lll: the year quoted is surely 
wrong. 

7, 14: “ssqad “last year’ has to be derived 
from ‘sshid, etc., ° year” and gadméyé, otc., 
“first, preceding’, of. Judaeo-Aramaio 
'esMaqad ; Siegel, 125, had difficulty in finding 
a proper derivation. 

The differences between the town and village 
dialects, discussed on p. 107, are important. 

p. 257, n. 227: read n. 228. 

30, 118: zat‘ lebe gélabe, 'abr d...‘ مط‎ was 
very much afraid, the son of . . .'. This con- 
struction reminds one of that in Biblical 
Hebrew: i qürüii, literally ‘my mouth— 
I cried’, v. e.g. Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, 
Hebrew grammar, Oxtord, 1898, 480. 

43, 30: kul yaumo ° every day ’ need not be 
emended, of. e.g. Jastrow, 40. 

44, 144: nhirre may also be translated ' he 
slaughtered ', and this is perhaps more fitting 
in the context. 

Text no. 45 shows & few deviations in its 
phonetics as against Ritter's version in the 
Aramaic handbook. 

Jastrow, 36 (the numbers, if not otherwise 
noted, are of 85) : if there is really no difference 
between the noun unpreceded by any mor- 
pheme and that preceded by Aa, etc. (and one 
is inclined to conclude this from Jastrow’s 
wording), one doubts whether 44, eto., may be 
termed. a full indefinite article. 

Jastrow (44) in status constructus forms 
(called by him Genetivverbindungen, v. supra) 
constantly mistakes nomen rectum for nomen 
regens and vice versa. It is usual to call the 
first term nomen regens and the second nomen 
rectum. 

p. 128, n. 1: Jastrow claims that the old 
Semitic verbal system has been replaced by 
& far more complex one. Complexity in 
languages must not be looked at in terms of 
other languages. Yet one has the impression 
that the verbal system is called complex 
because of its dissimilarity from modern 
European languages. Besides, if the old 
Semitic verbal system did denote aspects, ita 
structure is really very difficult for us to com- 
prehend. The Hebrew verbal system, for 
instance, is rightly considered to be one of the 
most difficult chapters of Semitic grammar. 
Moreover, even if one concurs with the view 
that the morphology of the Neo-Syriac verbal 
system is complex, one would rather regard. it 
as complicated on the diachronic level: 
synchronically, it does not seem particularly 
intricate.!* 


11 Tt has even been claimed that the old 
Semitic verbal system arose from an ergative 
one, v. I. M. D’yakonov, Semito-Hamitic 
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p. 131, 1: for ° agbeleitet ’ read ° abgeleitet ?. 

In desoribing the tenses (181), Jastrow 
states that there are two tense groups, each 
exhibiting one basic and two derived tenses. 
This is suitable for the tense called by 
Jastrow preterite (= Siegel’s perfect, v. supra), 
from which, by means of affixes, two other 
tenses are derived. It does not, however, fit in 
with the tense group of the present (== Siegel’s 
imperfect, v. supra), since the present itself as 
a rule exhibits prefixea, not ocourring in its 
allegedly derived tenses. ° It is for this reason, 
apparently, that in the next § (132) Jastrow 
takes refuge in the following rather abstruse 
formulation ‘ Present, future, and imperfect 
are formed, by means of certain temporal 
affixes ..., from the basic form of the present 
... (my italics). Moreover, it is the subjunc- 
tive that often exhibits this ' basic form of the 
present” without any affixes. Therefore, I 
would prefer to speak of base J, from which 
the present, etc., including the subjunctive, 
originates, and base II, from which the pre- 
terite, ete., are derived. 

183 (b): ° As a rule, a narrative sentence or 
paragraph is introduced by the preterite, thus 
determining its past character, and preferably 
continued by the present . . . ". This tendenoy, 
among other factors, might be connected with 
the emergence of the so-called inverse tenses 
in Biblical Hebrew. Moreover, it might have 
exerted some influence on the fluctuation of 
tenses in Ugaritic. 

p. 191, n. 6: Jastrow assumes that buzar‘o 
‘seed-grain ' is due to blending between bzr 
and zr One will prefer Siegel’s etymology 
(p. 103, 8 2), deriving bizar'o (this is the form 
of the word in Prym and Socin’s texts) from 
either be (= bét) zar‘o or bar zar‘o; for the 
latter etymology cf. also Nüldeke, Manddtsche 
Grammatik, Halle, 1875, 55. Because of the + 
of bi, one will choose rather the derivation 
from bëi zar‘o (of. for &$ supra, p. 606, n. 1) 
and explain the u in Midhin as assimilation to 
the preceding b. 

p. 195, n. 2: for the integration of biradical 
nouns into the triliteral scheme, the classical 
treatise is still Néldeke’s Zweiradikalige Sub- 
stantive, contained in his Neue Beitrüge zur 
semitischen — Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg, 
1910, 109-78 (which, to be sure, does not 
discuss ‘ax ° brother ', because [v. p. 112, pace 
Jastrow, loo. cit.] in Proto-Semitie it ended in 
a vowel, thus being triradical). 

178 (f): itis very interesting to note that 
the comparative is only used predicatively : 


languages, Moscow, 1965, 86. Yet his conten- 
tions do not carry conviotion. They are mainly 
based on 'a not being used as subject pronoun. 
This, however, is by no means certain: anā 
‘I’ may well be derived from 'an'à. 
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in attributive usage it is expressed by a relative 
clause. In this connexion one should mention 
that W. Fischer, in his Farb- und Formbezetch- 


nungen in der Sprache der altarabischen Dich- —4 


tung, Wiesbaden, 1965, 142 ff., assumed a pre- 
dicative origin for the Arabic elative. Though 
it is difficult to prove an assumption like this, 
one might regard the Türóyo feature as some 
sort of corroboration. 

p. 245, n. 1: it is interesting to note that in 
most 'lüróyo dialects the old Semitic ' pola- 
rity’ in the numbers 8-10 has persisted (cf. 
also Siegel, 118-19). 

184 (62): I would prefer to deal with 
’angas me- under the heading me-. 

p. 290, 513: ملعم يخ‎ yarirdwo ‘dieses 
(better: jenes) lange Ding’: the demonstra- 
tive suffix is added to the adjective because 
the whole phrase has been univerbalized. 

The two works reviewed are, at first glance, 
quite different from each other. One shows 
the entry of a well-known scholar into a new 
field, the other is the first offering of a promising 
young disciple of his. Both of them have made 
an almost unknown area of Semitics acceasible 
to us. We are grateful to them and await the 
continuation of their work. 

J. BLAU 


JOSHUA BLAU : A grammar of Christian 
Arabic, based mainly on south-Pales- 
iinitan texts from the first millennium. 
(Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium, Vol. 267, 276, 279. 
Subsidia, Tom. 27-29.) 3 vols.: [v], 
H, 5-265 pp.; [m], 257—468 .مم‎ 
[ii], 469-668 pp. Louvain: Secré- 
tariat du CorpusSCO, 1966-7. 


It is impossible to overstate the importance 
of Profeseor Blau’s contributions to the pro- 
gress of Arabio studies. Each a valuable 
analysis of one or more aspects of the lin- 
guistic development, together his books and 
papers constitute a broad and solid foundation 
for a history of the Arabic language, a history 
hitherto bound, with all too few exceptions, 
by the fetters of a normative and synchronio 
bias. The present work is concerned to de- 
scribe the language of south Palestinian Arabic 
texts, of Christian provenance and from the 
first millennium. This language, though 
influenced to a greater degree than was 
Judaco-Arabio by classical orthography, be- 
longs, like the Jewish dialeot(s), to Middle 
Arabic, desaribed by the author (preface) as 
the ‘missing link’ between the classical 
language and the modern dialects. The work 
contains a substantial bibliography (6-16), an 
introduction which includes observations on 
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the value of Christian Arabic sources for a 
study of Middle Arabio (19-21), a description 
of the texts employed for the present study 
(21-36), & statement of purpose (36-8), a 
discussion of earlier studies of Middle Arabic 
(88-42), a general description of the language 
of these texts and of the environment in 
which it developed (42-58), and a final para- 
graph on the method of exposition followed 
(58). The grammar iteelf consists of a section on 
orthography and phonetics (59-130), a longer 
one treating morphology (131-255), and a 
remarkably detailed analysis of syntax (257— 
620). In addition, there are several pages of 
° Addenda et emendanda’ (621-6), in which 
are included supplementary observations 
drawn partly from Fleischer’s remarks on 
Habicht’s 1001 nights text ; indexes of subjects 
and of words; and finally, a detailed table of 
contents. ‘The whole is a model of careful 
organization, in short, a reference work which 
oan be used with ease, speed and accuracy. 
Even a cursory examination of the pheno- 
mens here adduced as characteristic of Ancient 
South Palestinian (ASP) and hence of 
Middle Arabic (MA), reveals that most are to 
be found in some measure in Classical Arabic 
(CA). This need not surprise, but it does pro- 
voke a question about the historical relation- 
ship between CA and MA. Taking issue with 
a proposal of O. Rabin on this point (p. 19, 
n. 3, pp. 29-80, n. 19, p. 52, n. 61) Professor 
Blau, whose position is already clear from his 
description of MA as the ‘ missing link’ 
between CA and the modern dialecta, opts for a 
description of ASP as a complex of deviations 


= from CA owing to colloquial influence, non- 


Arabic elements, and pseudo-correction, and 
as reflecting a linguistio stage in which CA 
had already become an unattainable ideal. 
The alternative, namely, that ASP and other 
examples of early MA reflect a CA not yet 
standardized by the Arab grammarians, has 
to be rejected, chiefly on two grounds: 
chronology and pseudo-correction. The texts 
of ASP used here are, with two possible excep- 
tions (p. 28, § 1.4.2.26, and p. 31, § 1.4.3.9), 
all of the ninth and tenth centuries or later, 
by which time CA had certainly been stan- 
dardized, and by which date also ‘ pseudo- 
corrective’ makes sense as a descriptive 
category (50-4). Whether one may apply the 
same standards to the language of the early 
papyri is, it seems to me, another matter (of. 
Blau, Emergence, 128-32; and tdem, in 


Scripta Hierosolymitana, 1x, 220-4). ASP may‏ سم 


indeed be evidence for the existance of CA, 
but not for its age. Although I do not agree with 
Blau (or with NOldeke and Fick) about the 
character and status of CA prior to the Arab 
conquests (the views of these scholars are, 
however, not identical, of. Blau, Emergence, 
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1-18), that is a different problem, for which the 
evidence provided by ASP cannot, any more 
than that furnished by Judaeo-Arahio (JA), 
be relevant, except in a very general way. This 
“very general way’ is of course significant, 
since it induces categories of evaluation which 
may (even unconsciously) become, in the 
course of a long investigation, the presup- 
positions by which some solutions to the 
problem are accepted, others rejected, I am, 
for example, inclined to interpret the data 
of ASP and JA as evidence of a continuity in 
Arabie linguistic practice, in which CA repre- 
senta not the substratum but the deviation. 
This is not to say that CA did not achieve the 
status of a standard (in the sense of Bildunge- 
prinzip, and of pedantry: e.g. the anecdote 
adduced by Dozy, Supp., s.v. tawaffd, cited 
Blau, p. 150, n. 27), nor that it is not & very 
practical method of evaluating a ‘ mixed’ 
language, such as ASP appears to be from the 
texts available to us (487). Historical con- 
clusions from such material can, however, be 
drawn only with the greatest caution, and the 
author has rightly pointed to such factors as 
Vorlage, loan-translation, and the speech- 
habits of writers/translators (38, 54-5, 295). 
Some years ago Professor Rabin, whose own 
position can apparently no longer be identified 
with the proposal rejected by Blau (supra), 
posed several searching questions (Stud. Isl., 
Iv, 1955, esp. 27-9), in the course of which he 
observed : ' Unless the prestige of the koiné 
had been securely established before the con- 
quests, I cannot see any way of it having 
become established afterwards’. This is 
indeed the crux of the matter : a reason for the 
establishment of CA within the context of 
Islam which may be deemed more cogent than 
& reason for its development prior to Islam. I 
have examined this problem in a paper 
(forthcoming) on the origins of Classical 
Arabic. 

For the analysis of orthography and pho- 
netics, which are here, quite rightly (p. 61, 
n. 8), treated together, acceptance of stan- 
dardized CA is crucial. It is worth remarking 
that the author has taken CA in the widest 
possible sense (p. 48, n. 44, p. 61, n. 1), and 
that this interpretation is consistent with his 
distinctions between early and later CA (e.g. 
p. 488, § 383, p. 489, n. 11, p. 579, n. 9, p. 582, 
$ 468.1, p. 583, n. 23, p. 599, n. 44). Applica- 
tion of CA orthography as a standard enables 
one, though perhaps not always, to distinguish 
between scriptio plena/defectiva and sound 
shifts (e.g. p. 68, n. 29, pp. 71-2, 8 8.5, p. 77, 
§ 8.9.5, p. 103, n. 13, pp. 155-6, n. 58, p. 194, 
n. 236), though it seems to me that the use of 
sorspito piena to mark internal passive (p. 74, 
$ 8.7) might in fact represent a sound shift as 
well (of. Blau, Emergence, 105, and BSOAS, 
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xxx, 2, 1967, 308, Ar. text 1.12). Applica- 
tion of this standard is, moreover, not without 
other difficulties, since CA orthography is 
based almost exclusively upon pausal forms 
(p. 75, n. 64, pp. 78-9, n. 82, p. 116, n. 187), a 
fact which makes presise location of phonetic 
change problematical in the extreme (cf. 
Fischer, ZDMG, rix, 1905, 810). Indeed, 
introduction at this point (p. 79, n. 82) of 
Qur'anio orthography (Ndldeke, Ges. Qorans, 
second ed., II, p. 10, n. 1) is significant, 
pointing, as I believe it does, to the continuity 
in linguistic practice alluded to above, from 
which CA exhibits the major deviation (of. 
also p. 77, § 9, p. 84, § 11.1, p. 578, § 461.2, 
pp. 609-10, n. 19). The explanation of Arabic 
° pausal’ orthography offered by Rabin (Stud. 
Isl., Iv, 1955, 28), following (?) Néldeke 
(BSS, T) I find not very convincing. An 
illastration of the difficulties attendant upon 
distinguishing between hyper-correction (to 
avoid colloquial faf khim/targiq) and dissimi- 
lation can be found in the discussion of sf2»sf 
(p. 110, n. 181), though one might well despair 
of eliciting data for a reliable desoription of a 


language in which a phrase like ومتنطق منتقة‎ 
(p. 106, $ 12.3) or a sentence like ds z> اکل‎ | 
LE ولا‎ L= في‎ Jeu (338, middle) can ocour, 


or where & phenomenon like final gemination 
behaves so erratically (p. 08, § 6.2, p. 72, 
$ 8.5, and ‘Addenda’, 622). Incidentally, 
for däd= za (p. 113, n. 176) the variants 
النصسارى‎ and النلارة‎ are of interest in the light 
of Wallin’s hypothesis (of. Nüldeke, BSS, p. 10, 
n. 1) about their original phonological values. 

In order to assess the ‘mixed’ character of 
MA, it would presumably require something 
like a statistical analysis of frequenoy and 
distribution ratios for phenomena exhibited in 
both CA and MA. I have no doubt that 
Professor Blau could supply such statistics 
for ASP (e.g. p. 471, n. 5 for INS) and of 
course for JA. It would probably be useful, 
as a method of control (e.g. p. 485, n. 34) to set 
these against a comparable tabulation for 
CA, based upon a liberal sampling of so-called 
‘ classical’ texts rather than upon the formu- 
lations of Wright, Ndldeke, and Reckendorf 
(who, incidentally, does 3818-19 adduce 
Qur'ün x, 69, Akhtal, eto. for ‘adverbial 
isolation ’, cf. Blan, p. 476, n. 17) or, for that 
matter, of Jawüliqi, Hariri, and Zamakhshari. 
The results might be surprising. One is 
perhaps on firmer ground with loan-trans- 
lations, though these are not necessarily 
symptomatic of ‘mixed’ language: of. Lat. 
misericors > OHG armahérs > Ger. barmherzig 
(Bach, Ges. deut. Spr., 100). ASP is rich in 
such phenomens : e.g. 64, 354-5, 420, though 
yawm bi-yawm (411) may exhibit Persian 


influence rather than (or via?) Aramaic (of. 
Platts and Ranking, Gram. Pers., 32-3; of. 
also Blau, p. 252, § 158.1); to p. 80, n. 89, 
and 208 one could add Saadia’s Kitab al. ¬ 
Amanat wa 'I-I'tiqiddi ; and I wonder whether, 
considering the gender of the antecedents 
(Ibn al-Anbàri, Ingaf, Cairo, 1961, 704), the 
Mas ala al-Zunbüriyya really reflects an 0 avrds 
construction (p. 402, § 290.2, and ‘ Addenda’, 
625)? A good example of a loan-translation 
appears in a Sicilian Judaeo-Arabic document 
of 1187 : jl maftüh < literae patentes instead 
of the traditional chancery term sijil manshür 
(BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1967, p. 312, $ 5), though the 
conclusion to be drawn from this particular 
instance is not ‘mixed’ language but, rather, 
remoteness from Arabic chancery practice. 
On the other hand, the appearance in the same 
document of jülüniya < canonicos (art. cit., 
p. 312, § 6) is evidence of a mixed oulture, in 
which quite naturally there were no traditional 
Jewish or Muslim designations for a Latin 
Catholic institution. What, indeed, is a 
‘mixed ’ language? As evidence of the opposite 
tendency, certain terms seem lesa liable to 
extinction than others: cf., for example, the 
role of xará in ASP (249-61) with its evolution 
in the Romance vernaculars (Vossler, Einf. 
ins Vulgärlatein, 23-4). 

In his investigation of the dual in ASP the 
author has reminded us of an extremely 
important factor in the assessnent of lin- 
guistio change, namely, that a shape may 
survive long after the disappearance of its 
substance: ‘nouns denoting the double parta 
of the body preserve the form of the dual, 
which, however, is used as a plural’ (p. 216, ap 
§ 108, but cf. also p. 212, n. 61, and pp. 222-3, 

n. 107). Innovation may thus be indefinitely 
concealed, and no orthography more efficient 
to this end than that of CA has been devised 
(of. p. 45, n. 47). But analysis of archaism is 
difficult. Consider, for example, the optative 
function of perfect in CA: if the author is 
correct in interpreting this phenomenon as 4 
‘mere survival’ (p. 272, n. 18) owing to an 
analytic trend (49, 259), the grammarians’ 
distinction between al-mddi 'Lsahbib and 
al-mági °l-waqı' hai^* (Reckendorf, Syn., 11) 
exhibits merely (hardly surprising) a norma- 
tive harmonization of conflicting data. On the 
other hand, the not unrelated present-reeul- 
tative function of perfect is preserved in 
chancery language well into the Middle Ages 
(cf. BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967, 180), which may or 
may not be a rhetorical nioety. id 

The effect of consiructio ad sensum upon - 
concord (275-960, esp. p. 278, n. 8) is not 
surprising, though the changes noted in BM 
Or. 4950 for Qur'anio passages (p. 276, $ 177.1) 
are remarkable illustration of syntactical 
‘logic’. They might perhaps be interpreted 
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as being as much evidence of a synthetio as of 
an analytic trend (cf. Sapir, Language, 114, 
116), though the instance of hyper-correotion 
noted by the author (p. 281, § 178.1) may 
indicate a desire to conform (logically?) with 
the illogio of CA. Another phenomenon 
seemingly counter to the analytio drift is the 
occasional replacement of prepositional con- 
structions by ‘ acousatival’ suffixes (397-8; 
of. Kofler, WZK M, xxx, 1042, 241-2). 

With reference to ‘ accusative representing 
genitive ' after laysa bi- and elsewhere (p. 306, 
n. 21, pp. 315-16 and n. 54, and, as retention of 
tanwin, 339-43, esp. § 226.6), there is an 
interesting discussion in  Ma'arri, Risalat 
al-Ghufran (second ed., Cairo, 1950, 202-3) 
about the line l5; أن‎ U ولیس معروف‎ 
ww أن‎ IK ولا‎ (Lee in whioh the author, 
al-Nabigha al-Ja‘di, defends the reading 
mustankar®" against mustankarí" (proposed, 
apparently, by Sibawayh), oontaining an 
ironic reference to the triumph of Basran giyas 
over pre-Islamic fasäha. 15 is an anecdote 
of this sort which provokes questions about 
the origins of CA. 

In the matter of pleonastio negation (313 ff., 
esp. n. 46) this can occur even where the verb 
has not negative content, as in Judaeo- 
Arabic BM Or. 10151, fol. 66r, L 9: katta 
tla/illa ma yqtul shi (I am indebted for this 
reference to Dr. Alan Corré; for Hā ila cf. 
Blau, p. 82, n. 96). 

The use of different prepositions in parallel 
members (p. 428, § 310) could be carried to an 


extreme in a rhetorical figure : (il (5 وجدى‎ 


ere ty DN (BSOAS,‏ الهم etie‏ فهم بهم 
xxxi, 3, 1968, 472).‏ 

With regard to asyndesis, here treated with 
remarkable detail and clarity (487—508), one 
wonders to what extent the evolution syndesis 
— asyndesis, especially for subordinate 
clauses, is analogous to the stylistio distinc- 
tion between parataxis and hypotaxis, as set 
out by Auerbach (Mimesis, e.g. 76-7, 199-200)? 
In view of the role of syndetio conjunction in 
modern interdialectal educated conversation 
(Blanc, Variations, 108, cited Blau, p. 490, 
n. 15), it is indeed remarkable that after min 
qab} asyndesis should be prevalent in precisely 
those works which strive for a better style 
(605-6). On the other hand, fusion of ‘inna/ 
anna and ‘an (528) would appear to make 
almost impossible the detection of any such 
atylistio-grammatical parallel alluded to above. 
It seems to be concern for intelligibility rather 
than for stylistic refinement/variation which 
produced such combinations as asyndetio 
constructions followed by ‘alladhi-clauses, and 
the use of syndesis for non-restrictive clauses, 
and conversely, asyndesis for restrictive ones 
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(546-7). These phenomena, combined with, 
inter alia, widespread blend of sentence types 
(e.g. 699-600), make difficult, if not quite 
impossible, a stylistic analysis of MA. And 
yet, such analysis remains a desideratum. It 
may be in fact correct to describe as ‘ careless 
style” such phenomena as kûn employed as 
index (432 ff.) and isolation of the natural 
subject (470-5), but a desoription of that sort 
is surely only the beginning. Constructions 
involving INS reflect a new (?) conception of 
stress, and while this in the third/ninth century 
may indeed exhibit the impingement of 
Volkssprache upon Schrifisprache, it may 
prove difficult to demonstrate the same process 
for the earlier period. As for any language, 
change in the structure of Arabio will some- 
how reflect cultural evolution: clearly per- 
ceptible in the development of exegetic 
techniques requiring a new and specialized 
vocabulary (e.g. BSOAS, xxx1, 3, 1968, 470), 
but far more difficult to locate (pace Fischer, 
ZDMG, uvi, 1902, 581 and n. 2; Noideke, 
BSS, 2) in the formative stages of CA. How- 
ever one might regard the evidence for a pre- 
Islamic literary language, one thing does seem 
clear : a single language cannot have performed 
an identical service for two so widely diver- 
gent cultures. 

The foregoing remarks fall far short of doing 
justice to Professor Blau’s description of ASP. 
His book is in fact much more than that: 
by means of extensive bibliographical refer- 
ences, for each phenomenon adduced, to every 
layer of Arabic, written and spoken, the author 
has brought us much nearer than we have ever 
been to a history of the language. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


NaBrA ABBOTT: Studies in Arabic 
literary papyri. II. Qur’ antic commen- 
tary and tradition. (University of 
Chicago. Oriental Institute Publi- 
cations, Vol. LXXVI.) xvi, 293 pp., 
27 plates. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1967. $20, £9. 


It was the merit of Ignaz Goldziher, using 
comparatively late material, to have dis- 
cerned the incidence of written transmission 
at the earliest stages in the development of the 
Islamic sciences (e.g. Muh. Stud., xr, 194ff. ; 
Richtungen, 38ff.). Although Goldziher’s work 
has received, and continues to receive, no small 
measure of general praise, later generations of 
orientaliste, with a few notable exceptions, have 
tended to ignore the implications of his hypo- 
theses (of. BSOAS, XXIX, 1, 1966, 151). Such 
a stricture cannot be applied to the studies of 
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Professor Nabia Abbott, whose achievement 
it has been to document the existence of 
written records for the beginnings of Muslim 
science. It could be said that she has, using 
also the findings of Grohmann, reclaimed 
nearly a century for scriptural texte (cf. Rise 
of the North Arabio script and tis Kur'üntc 
development (OIP, r) 1939) and, equally 
important because of the widespread and 
uncritical acceptance at face value of the 
sira-maghdzi literature (of. BSOAS, xxxi, 
1, 1968, 148), for historiography (cf. Studies 
in Arabic literary papyri. I. Historical texts 
(OIP, Lxxv), 1957). The present study, pub- 
lished as part m of SALP, performs a 
similar service for the fields of tradition and 
exegesis. The work contains, besides a 
bibliography and an introduction on the 
significance of the papyri edited here, a long 
description of the early development of 
Islamio tradition, a corresponding though much 
briefer account of the early development of 
exegesis (appended to the description of 
document I), and the texta of 14 papyri (of 
which 11 belong to the Oriental Institute 
at the University of Chicago, two to the 
University of Michigan, and one to the Erzher- 
zog Rainer collection in Vienna), each accom- 
panied by a detailed commentary. Plates have 
been provided of all of the documents, as well 
as of several folios of ‘Umiimi 661 (i.e. Beyazit ; 
of. also F'. Sezgin, GAS, 1, 37). 

Qur'anio commentary is here represented by 
document I, a fragment (92: ‘much damaged 
upper halves of two joined folios’) of a work 
called (of. infra) al-Wujith wa 'L-naga'ir, com- 
posed by Muqñtil b. Sulaimàn al-Balkhi 
(d. 150/767). Despite Professor Abbott’s 
convincing identification of Abü Nasr/Abü 
Nusair (97), I should have thought it by no 
means certain that the papyrus represents the 
original text of the work. The possibility of 
contemporary variants appears not to have 
been considered, though it is surely true that 
the Istanbul MS represents 8 later (possibly 
much later) recension. The title proposed by 
the editor for that manuscript (95-8, rejecting 
the reports of Schacht and Brockelmann), and 
thence imposed upon the papyrus fragment, is 
somewhat problematical. Arrangement of the 
material is indeed topical rather than by verse, 
but it seems unlikely that wajh and nazir 
were already (middle second/eighth oentury) 
technical terms (96, top), as the editor appears 
herself to have recognized (p. 100, n. 48). 
Further, the correspondence e,-,.—D1b will 


be relevant in this context, as well as the 
very interesting fact that Suyiti, citing 
Mug&til appears to interpret wujūh as a 
variety of tjnds (Goldziher, Richtungen, p. 85, 
n. 8). I should agree with Professor Abbott 
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(p. 96, n. 6) that collation and identification of 
all the ' Muqatil manuscripts’ (GAL, Suppl., 
I, 332) could prove worth-while, if only to 


prevent future proliferation. It seems, inci- ” 


dentally, not quite fair to Goldziher (Rtch- 
lungen, p. 58, n. 2, not 27) to say that ‘he 
expreeses some doubt as to the genuineness of 
this work (i.e. BM Or. 6333) without, however, 
stating & reason for his opinion ' (p. 96, n. 2). 
Goldziher says this: 'Unter seinem Namen 
gibt sich in einer Hschr. des Br. Mus. (Or. 6333) 
ein ziemlich umfangreicher Tafsir zu fünf- 
hundert Koranversen (Fihrist 179, 3)’. While 
it is true that Goldziber appears to accept at 
face value Muqitil’s very poor reputation 
among later scholars (loo. cit.), Professor 
Abbott is, on the other hand, almost too 
anxious to rehabilitate the protagonist of her 
study (105-6). Neither point of view is very 
helpful. The most significant features of 
Muqätil’s works are his date (d. 150/767) and 
the equivalence wujüh-panim. For the ordinal 
(94) أعشر‎ ath, exhibiting omission of a short 
vowel in an open syllable, a considerable 
amount of linguistic description is available 
(e.g. J. Blau, Emergence, 124; idem, Christian 
Arabic, 237-9). And for the use to which siira 
XXI, 22 (94, Ar. text ll. 9-11) was put by later 
commentators, cf. H. Meller and H. J. Zim- 
mermann (ed.), Lebende Antike, Berlin, 1967, 
55-7. 

The section entitled ° The early development 
of tafsir’ covers pp. 106-13 and consists 
mostly of observations regarding the attitude 
of ‘Umar b. al-Khattäb towards exegetical 
activities. The author reaches the conclusio 
(110) ‘ that “Umar was violently opposed to any 
commentary on the mutaghdbihat al-Qur'an 
but permitted and himself participated in other 
types of tafsir and whenever possible quoted 
and stressed Muhammad’s comments (tafsir 
al-nabi)'. This description is very likely closer 
to the truth than the traditional image of 


“Umar prohibiting all manner of exegesis, but 


we can hardly suppose that there will have 
been much agreement (if any) on just what 
constituted mutashabihadi al-Qur'än or even 
tafsir al-nabi. Further, the adoption of “Umar 
as a mechanism for explaining the paucity/ 
absence of early tafsir is too convenient, and 
can perhaps be understood in another way. 
Not as a principle, but as a method tafsir was 
suspect, and that because of uncertainty about 
the instruments of exegesis: could Muham- 


sunna or to the literature of ahi al-kitäb, or 


5 


/ 


mad’s revelation be explained by reference to x 


to both? Connexion between ‘Umar and 
kitab Allah is not always a reference to the 
Qur'ün, as for example, in the famous oon- 
versation between himself and Ka'b al-Abbür 
just prior to the caliph's assassination (Tabari, 
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1, 2722-3; cf. also Goldziher, ZDMG, xxxx, 
1878, 345). In view of the accusations levelled 
by later generations at both Mudgitil b. 
Sulaiman and at Muhammad b. Ishaq (cf. 
Goldziher, Richtungen, 58-9), it would seem 
rather more important to determine just what 
kitáb Alah meant than to assume that ‘Umar 
was fundamentally opposed to what was later 
called tafsir al-Qur’dn. 

The larger part of Professor Abbott’s study 
is concerned with the written transmission of 
hadith. To this end the author has included a 
long introduction (5-83), in which is em- 
phasized literary activity under the Umayyads 
and especially the key position of Ibn Shihab 
al-Zuhri (d. 124/742). This emphasis, a much- 
needed and salutary corrective to earlier 
views -about the Umayyads, was already an 


-- important aspect of the same author’s trest- 


. ment of historical papyri alluded to above 
^ (SALP, 1, 1957). Here again, for the begin- 
nings of hadtth, considerable attention is paid 
to ‘Umar b. al-Khattáb and the activities of 
ahl al-kitab (of. esp. 7-10). I suspect that the 
assertion (10) ° It was rather ‘Umar’s fear of a 
development in Islam, parallel to that in 
Judaism and Christianity, but partioularly in 
the latter, of a body of sacred literature...’ 
ought to read ‘ particularly in the former’. 
And for ‘ midrash ’ (8 et passim, esp. p. 258, 
n. 12) the author means surely beit ha-midragh 
(Ar. bast al-midras, cf. Ibn Ishaq, Sira, Cairo, 
1965, 1, 552, bottom). Now in my opinion at 
least, Professor Abbott's approach to this very 
recalcitrant material, refreshing as it in some 
respects is, suffers from a failure to compre- 


~ hend the interdependence of Islamic literary 


sources. One illustration of this failure can 
be found in the author’s disoussion of the 
cultural background of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz 
(23): mention of the ‘seven’ and ‘ten’ 
celebrated acholars ought, it seems to me, to 
evoke an image of the role played by those 
numbers (as well as by ‘ four ’) in the taxonomy 
of Arabic scholarship, rather than (p. 23, n. 
180) the observation that ‘ The several lists of 
the ‘seven " and the °“ ten ’’ are remarkably 
stable, except for one or two of the names, when 
one considers they reflect no more than the 
freely expressed personal opinions of scholars 
about fellow scholars’. A glance at the sources 
here adduced will explain readily that remark- 
able stability ; more pertinent might have been 
a reference to the evolution of the 7/10/14— 
abruf/qira'ài/qurrà' (Goldziher, Richtungen, 


— 91-44; Nöldeke, Gesch. Qor., mm, 169-90). 


On the other hand, the discussions of technical 
terminology employed for writing materials 
and written transmission (e.g. p. 48, n. 80, 
49, and esp. 57-64) are of enormous value for 
the reassessment of early hadith literature, 
a process begun, as was noted above, by 
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Goldziher, to whom the author (64) is not very 
generous. Further, Professor Abbott’s obser- 
vations on the respective roles of tendd and 
main (76ff.) in hadith oriticism are important, 
but again her conclusions regarding the kinds 
of hadith for which tsndds were not essential 
do not differ from those of Goldziher (Muh. 
Stud., 11, 164: hadith daif walakin yusta’nas 
bihi). 

It is impossible here to discuss in detail the 
author's findings for the 13 hadith papyri, no 
one of which is, incidentally, earlier than the 
tafsir document (no. I). They have been 
edited with the greatest care and provided 
with abundant commentary, indeed, almost 
more than seems sometimes necessary. But 
Professor Abbott has an axe to grind: in 
illuminating the dark centuries of Islam she is 
not content to shed just a little light, but pro- 
claims from nearly every page the existence of 
written records from the very beginning (e.g. 
128, 145, 157, 165, 198, 236, 244-5). But this is 
surely za‘m, not burhan! Unless these records 
can be produced, the present situation will 
not have been much altered. We have never 
lacked for assertions that such (oral or written) 
existed. And there are other problems. It 
seems odd for example, in view of the obser- 
vation about the early frequency of the 
hadith mu‘an‘an (121-2), to find the statement 
(79) that Malik, championing the consensus of 
the Medmans, ‘ strove to base as much of it as 
possible on the hadith al-nabi’ (cf. Schacht, 
Origins, 37, 39, 62, 68-9 following “لشط85‎ 
Bergsträsser, Islam, xiv, 1925, 79). Again 
(174), ‘one must therefore question sweeping 
statements that, toward the end of the second 
century, tendds that go back to Muhammad 
were manufactured freely in response to 
Shafi'i's insistence on such tsndds’. Perhaps, 
but is this the point? It has been suggested that 
this kind of tradition was put into circulation 
from the first half of the second century 
(Schacht, Islamic law, 34), and that the elabora- 
tion of tenáds can be dated from the generation 
preceding Malik (idem, Origins, 163ff.). With 
all respect to Professor Abbott, these papyri do 
not take us farther back than that, if indeed so 
far, and do not really make more compelling 
the arguments for a genuine sunnat al-nabi or, 
for that matter, a tafsir al-nabi. Perhaps 
more productive than statistical analyses of 
isndds (e.g. 71-2, 101-2) might be a descrip- 
tion of the language of these documents. Like 
the ordinal noted above, the 'soribal errors ° 


specified—116, top, uly (of. Blau, Chr. 
Ar., 69-70); 117, top, zl (Blau, 127-8); 
135, top, أليل‎ (also 265; Blau, 124; the 
editor’s observation that it was ° borrowed 
from the Qur'&n and was permissible in secular 
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works in early Islam ° can hardly be considered 
& useful linguistic description) ; 204, middle, 
تناموا/تنامون‎ (Blau, 259-69); 208, l. 12, 
يزفوا‎ L (by attraction? of. Blau, pp. 266-7, 


n. 9}—all exhibit very common Middle Arabic, 
rather than the Classical language, noticed by 
the author in this way (1): ‘ The language of 
these documents is more colloquial than 
literary, even for the Prophet’s hddijh'. In 
general the orthography is Classical, the 
grammatical relations frequently not, while 
the word order tends to reflect analytical 
patterns. For demonstrating authenticity 
the linguistic evidence could be worth count- 
less tendds, though one dare not forget that 
the art of the forger was a highly refined one 
(cf. Rabin, Studia Islamica, rv, 1955, 22). 


J. WANSBROUGH 


WERNER CASKEL: Gamharat an-nasab : 
das genealogische Werk des Hiëäm 
ibn Muhammad al-Kalbi. Bd. I. 
Einleitung von Werner Caskel, die 
Tafeln von Gert Sirenziok.—Bd. 11. 
Erläuterungen zu den Tafeln von 
Werner Caskel, das Register von Gert 
Strenziok. 2 vols.: xv, 132, [ii] pp., 334 
tables; [vii], 616 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1966. Guilders 500. 


A truly monumental work is achieved by 
Werner Caskel and his industrious collaborator 
Gert Strenziok in this fine production of a set of 
genealogical tables based upon the J'amharah of 
the younger al-Kalbi, Hisham b. Muhammad. 
It has the virtue of being easily usable, and 
will undoubtedly be the standard authority on 
genealogy for many years to come. Apart 
from the careful cheoking of the text which has 
provided the date for the tables, the production 
of these tables and the great indexes must 
have been a long and difficult task. 

The bulk of Bd. r consists of the tables 
carefully written out in a clear hand in standard 
transcription. The names of women, for they 
figure in the lists though not so very frequently, 
are starred. Bd. II contains a commentary with 
& short discussion on the tribal groups that 
figure in one or more of the tables in Bd. 1, 
and there follows the immense index of over 
500 quarto double-column pages. Where, in 
the tables, a name is to reour in a later separate 
table we are advised of this by underlining and 
the provision of a reference number. 

The first volume has an important preface 
embodying all the material of the apparatus 
criticus, including a discussion of the MSS of 
the Jamharah, five in number, some of the 
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abbreviated versions from various libraries, 
and an account of the varying contents of the 
MSS for the history of the recensions of the 
text has a certain complexity. Not only does 
each entry in the index contain page references 
to the names of persons as they figure in 
Professor Caskel’s study, but the MS reference, 
the Wüstenfeld reference, and references to 
citations in early Arabic sources are also given — 
this makes the index bulk larger, but it is 
immensely more valuable thereby. These 
sources are collected and classified in the 
bibliography in Bd. 1, p. 4. The same volume 
also has a concordance of Caskel-Wüstenfeld. 
There are some surprising omissions from the 
bibliography as, for example, ‘Umar Rida 
Kabhalah’s Mu‘jam al-gabä'il (1949) which 
though it may not be so highly scientifically 
ordered as the work under discussion is 
nevertheless still a valuable source. A MS is 
used for reference to Jkti, x, though there 
exista what appears to be an excellent Egyptian 
edition. Later works on genealogy such as the 
Turfat al-asháb, and indeed several other 
genealogical treatises that have appeared in 
recent years do not come within Professor 
Caskel's purview, and of course it is highly 
unlikely that they would add to Ibn al-Kalbi. 
The Cairo edition of kil, 1, made by Muham- 
mad ‘Ali al-Akwa' (1903), a Yemeni editor, 
would possibly have been superior to the edition 
of O. Löfgren, the latter containing a fairly 
large number of errors which perhaps only a 
Yemeni would be in the position to rectify. 
One could of course read almost endlessly in 
Classical Arabic texts when compiling such a 


work as this, yet the reviewer would put in id 
l 


plea for utilizing the information in a 
Mingari’s Wag‘at Kiffin. 

Professor Caskel naturally discusses both 
the author, Highim, and his father Muham- 
mad at length. Like go many of the tradi- 
tionists they were Shi'ah, but they seem to have 
transferred their loyalty to the “Abbäsids. 
There is an examination of the method of the 
genealogists, and of the chronology of the 
Jähiliyah period which of course is quite vague 
and uncertain, and there is a list of the 
authorities forming the sources from which the 
Jamharah was compiled. There is an inter- 
esting excursus on names feminine in form but 
applying to males, of names common to both 
sexes but feminine in form, and of names 
feminine in form applying only to females ; 
there is a list of theophorous names and of 
their abbreviated forms. Professor Caskel has 
not, however, taken upon himself, as far as the 
reviewer has discovered, to discuss the ques- 
tion of relative social standing among the 
tribes which, as may be perceived from 
Hamdäni and Ibn Hazm, was far from being 
equal. 
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The importance of genealogy in connexion 
with the blood-wite is properly emphasized by 
Professor Caskel, and he also shows the part 
played by the Diwan in connexion with the 
science of genealogy, which in one sense is 
largely & fictitious science as one may judge 
by comparing with present-day Arabia where 
tribes are constantly changing their groupings 
and becoming affiliated to other tribes. The 
term nawdgu is used for this process (discussed 
on I, 59); this is similar to the modern 
Yemenite term naqd'il (sing. nagil) used, for 
instance, in Ibb of Zaidis from other parts of 
the Yemen who have settled there and turned 
Shafit. Professor Caskel asks what in fact 
really is a Stamm ? Later he discusses the new 
political groupings of the tribes in the con- 
quered territories after Islam. 

; The reviewer is inclined to call in question 

‘the rendering of gigs by ‘früher Koran- 
Erklärer ' (r, 8 and 38) for which no authority 
is given, for it seems unlikely from other 
allusions to him that he ever exercised 80 
elevated a profession—is it not really the 
qurrü' who should be reckoned the pristine 
commentators ? The g@sg is more likely to 
have been & narrator of popular teles of the 
Prophet and perhaps particularly of early 
ballad-type verse of the sort that figures in 
Ibn Hish&m's Sirah. The manila (1, 3) is surely 
not ‘ Freigelassener properly speaking, but a 
‘client’? The nagibs of Medina as a study of 
their biographies shows were tribal chiefs of 
lower standing than a saiyid. This sense is 
also clearly given in Ibn al-Athir’s Nihäyah, 
and it is so used to-day among the tribes of the 
"— Yemen of ancient lineage as remarked both by 
Rathjens and the reviewer—as for instance in 
Arhab near San‘a’. It is most interesting to see 
that ‘Akk generally accounted of Qahtän has 
an alternative ascription back to ‘Adnan. 

In spite of the appearance of women’s names 
in the genealogies, the reviewer holds that this 
ig no evidence of remains of a matriarchal 
system, for new Arabian researches will reveal 
quite different reasons why a woman’s name 
should figure in a genealogical sequence—the 
Robertson Smith theories die hard ! 

B. B. SERJHANT 


EwanLD WAGNER: Abu Nuwäs: eine 
Studie zur arabischen LTnteratur der 
frühen ‘Abbäsidenzeut. (Akademie 
der Wissenschaften und der Literatur 

= in Mainz. Veröffentlichungen der 

Orientalischen Kommission, Bd. xvi.) 

vii, 532 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz 

Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1965. DM 82. 


Dr. Wagner has already gained distinction 
in the domain of Arabic verse studies by his 
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work on a definitive edition of the Diwan of 
Abü Nuwäs the completion of which is very 
much of a desideratum. and the volume under 
review would form an invaluable companion 
to the new text. His new study has been 
achieved with thoroughness and care which 
at once place it in the category of a standard 
work of reference on this most gifted poet. 

The plan and layout of the book follow a 
pattern more or less standard. The author 
opens with a disoussion of the Arabio literary 
sources for the biography of Abū Nuwis, the 
most reliable of which, he concludes, is the 
Diwan itself! In treating of the biography Dr. 
Waener points to the wide divergence as to the 
poet’s dates of birth and death, which fact 
in itself perhaps has a certain significance. 
Abu Nuwüs was the client of a South Arabian 
tribal group, Hakam b. Sa'd al-‘Aghirah, & 
Tihämah group of Madhhij, and he naturally 
takes a pro-Yemeni attitude. There is an 
illuminating description of his education, then 
an account of his love of the slave-girl Janin, 
chapters on his career in Baghdad, his Egyp- 
tian visit, the time he spent in prison, all 
being accompanied by verses illustrative of the 
events or composed by him about the time 
these took place. In analysing his personal 
character Dr. Wagner also pays some atten- 
tion to the views of modern writers like 
‘Aqgäd and Professor Nowaihi, especially 
where he discusses the homosexual side of his 
heterosexual nature, but there is also a long 
and most interesting inquiry into his religious 
outlook-—he seems to have had a certain 
sympathy for non-Islamic faiths, though he 
was apparently no Shu'übi. The biography is 
given detailed, perhaps exhaustive dooumen- 
tation. The background setting of the social 
life of the age, be it at the court or tavern, is 
well drawn, and there is much of women and 
erotic verse. 

On the technical side an examination is 
made of diction, form, grammar, the use of 
foreign vocabulary in particular Persian words, 
and prosody in its many aspects. The themes 
and types of Abii Nuwäs’s verse are also 
surveyed, the nasib naturally having pride of 
place, but of course the famous hunt and wine 
poems are examined by Dr. Wagner, as well 
as the more conventional types such as the 
panegyrio, elegy, and satire. This section 
concludes with a discussion of his style in 
relation to rhetorical concepta including the 
badi' style and figures of speech distinguished 
by the ancient Arab literary critics. 

Apart from short quotations, considerable 
space is devoted to long translations into 
German, all of course by way of illustration. 

The book oloses with the views of Arab 
writers on Abii Nuwis, and an excellent and 
most extensive bibliography on him in Arabio 
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and European languages, followed by a 
survey of the background literature, and of 
course a good index. This is a book very weil 
planned and executed. 


E. B. BERJRANT 


Franz ROSENTHAL: Das Fortleben der 
Antike im Islam. (Die Bibliothek des 
Morgenlandes.) 407 pp., 4 plates. 
Zürich und Stuttgart: Artemis Ver- 
lag, 1965. Sw.fr. 36.50. 


Seit C. H. Becker im Eróffnungsaufsatz der 
von ihm 1910 begründeten Zeitschrift Der 
Islam das Problem der klassischen Tradition 
im islamischen Kulturbereich zum ersten Mal 
expressis verbis zur Diskussion gestellt hat, ist 
an dieses Thema viel Arbeit gewendet worden. 
Aber obwohl bedeutende Historiker und 
Islamwissenschaftler dazu von allgemeinen 
Gesichtspunkten aus Stellung genommen 
haben — einen kritischen Überblick gab Jörg 
Kraemer in seinem leider letzten grösseren 
Werk Das Problem der islamischen Kulturge- 
schichte (1959) — und ausserdem eine grosse 
Zahl Textausgaben und Einzeluntersuchungen 
über spezielle Fragen erschienen sind, ist der 
Weg noch weit, bis eine zusammenfassende 
Darstellung im Rahmen einer handbuchartigen 
Serie Aussicht auf Gelingen hat. Es war daher 
ein besonders glücklicher Gedanke — auch 
unter dem QGesichtepunkt der Werbung von 
Mitarbeitern — den in der ' Bibliothek des 
Morgenlandes' diesem Thema zukommenden 
Platz durch eine Chrestomathie tibersetzter 
Texte einnehmen zu lassen, die dem Forscher 
nicht weniger als dem gebildeten Laien ein 
Bild vom Stand der Erkenntnis wie von den 
noch vor uns liegenden Aufgaben vermittelt; 
und deren Zusammenstellung konnte kaum in 
bessere Hinde als die Franz Rosenthals golegt 
werden. 

Vieles von dem, was ein Rezensent über ein 
Werk dieser Art sagen könnte, ist vom Ver- 
fasser selbst im Vorwort humorvoll gesagt 
worden. Die Auswahl der zu bietenden Texte 
kann von sehr verschiedenen Gesichtspunkten. 
aus beurteilt werden. Was m.E. besondere 
Hervorhebung verdient, ist, dass Rosenthal 
nicht nur die bereits früher übersetzten Texte 
neu übersetzt, sondern auch unter die vielen 
hier zum ersten Mal übertragenen, zum Teil 
Bogar noch unedierten Stüoke Texte aufgenom- 
men hat, deren Interpretation vorlüufig, und 
vielleicht sogar für immer, unüberwindliche 
Schwierigkeiten bietet, z.B. die Liste antiker 
Gelehrten und Philosophen aus dem giwän 
al-itkma des Abii Sulayman al-Mantiqi (S. 
57-9), in der sich viele Namen befinden, die 
nur in vokalloser Transkription wiedergegeben 
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werden konnten, ohne dass eine Identifizierung 
auch nur versuchsweise möglich war. 

Wer sich selbst als Mitarbeiter auf dem von 
dem Buch umfassten Gebiet bezeiohnen darf, 
kann sich schwer in die Lage des nicht über 
fachliche Vorbildung verfügenden Lesers ver- 
setzen. Wenn Rosenthal — mit Recht — für 
seine Texte in Anspruch nimmt, dass sie, für 
Bich allem gelesen, weder unklar noch unver- 
ständlich sind, anderseits — ebenfalls mit 
Recht — erklärt, dass der Leger nur mit viel 
eigener Arbeit aus dem Buch den nötigen 
Nutzen ziehen kann, so bleibt fraglich, ob zu 
über 300 Seiten Texten 12 Seiten Anmerkun- 
gen — zu denen noch kurze Literaturhinweise 
zu Beginn der einzelnen Texte, 18 Seiten 
allgemeine Einleitung und kurze Spezialein- 
leitungen zu den einzelnen Kapiteln kom- 
men — ausreichend sind, zumal diese spür- 
lichen Beigaben nicht weniges enthalten, was 
dem Laien weniger sagt als dem Fachmann 
und z.T. sogar vom Standpunkt des letzteren 
aus kontrovers ist. Die iusserst dankenswerten 
Nachweise von Parallelen im Absohnitt Wets- 

; zu dem langen Auszug aus al- 
Mubashshir (8. 172-99, offenbar ein Stück der 
Vorarbeiten zu dem Kommentar der vom Ver- 
fasser, Oriens, XI—XIV, 1961, 132 ff. erwähnten 
‘abortive edition’) machen die Sparsamkeit 
mit Erläuterungen in den anderen Teilen des 
Buches umso fühlbarer. Der Wunsch nach 
einem Ergänzungsband mit Erklärungen und 
Naohweisungen bleibt also bestehen. 

Kapitel i (33-41) bietet "Texte über das 
Übersetzen als solches, Kap. ii (46—76) Ge- 
lehrtenbiographien und Texte zur Traditions- 
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geschichte. Fast der gesamte tibrige Inhalt- 


des Buches ist den Wissenschaften — im 
weitesten Sinne, also inol. okkulter Wissen- 
sohaften — gewidmet, wihrend der Literatur 
und der Kunst nur die S. 346-59 vorbehalten 
sind ; selbst von den ausgezeichnet gedruckten 
Abbildungen kann nur die aus Qugayr 'Amra 
als zur Kunst gehürig angesehen werden. Das 
scheint mir ein wenig disproportioniert. Dass 
z.B. ein Werk, das so tiefgreifend auf die 
islamische Literatur, wissenschaftliche und 
ausserwissenschaftliche, eingewirkt hat wie der 
Alexanderroman, nur an zwei Stellen des 
Buches in Kapiteleinleitungen erwäbnt ist, 
ohne dass irgendwelohe Textproben geboten 
werden, sollte in der zweiten Auflage korrigiert 
werden. Auch scheint mir, dass es wünschens- 
wert gewesen wire, die Texte nicht aus- 
schliesslich der arabischen Literatur zu ent- 
nehmen, sondern mindestens auch die per- 
sische zu berticksichtigen. Der einzige persische 
Text (S. 145 ff.) ist nach einer modernen 
arabischen Übersetzung wiedergegeben. 

Nicht in allen Punkten findet sich der 
Rezensent in Übereinstimmung mit dem Ver- 
fasser. Dies gilt sowohl für Auffassungen von 
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Texistellen wie für die in den Einleitungen 
rum Ausdruck gebrachten Auffassungen. Im 
Folgenden beschränken wir uns auf eine kleine 
Liste von Verbesserungen und notwendig 
scheinenden Ergänzungen. 

S. 29: ich geetehe, daas ich nicht ohne 
weiteres gewusst habe, dass die Verse aus dem 
Saki Nameh von Goethes Wesiôsihichem Divan 
stammen (S. 98-9 der unter Mitwirkung von 
Hans Heinrich Schaeder besorgten Ausgabe 
Ernst Beutlers, Leipzig, 1945). Wie mag es 
erst bei der Generation unserer Schiller sein ? 

S. 45: der Titel von Goldzihers Aufsatz 
beginnt ohne Artikel. (Das Gleiche gilt für 
Ruskas Buch, s.8. 332.) 

S. 60: Bukhtnagsar ist nicht der dem 
modernen Leser geläufige Nebukadnezar, der 
Eroberer Jerusalems von 587/6 v.Chr., sondern 
Nabonassar, mit dem Ptolemaeus seinen 
Kanon ab 747 v.Chr. beginnt; vgl. C. Wachs- 
muth, Einleitung in das Siudium der alten 
Geschichte, 1895, 306.  Al.Birüni, Athür, 88 
(Sachau) unterscheidet ihn in seiner Über- 
setzung des Kanons ausdrüoklich als Bukht- 
nassar I. von dem S. 89 oben aufgeführten B.: 
fataba Bayt al-Maqdis. 
statt der seit Steinschneider, AL 
Farabi (1869), S. 86 immer wieder nachge- 
druckten Wiedergabe von al-ashkal al-wujildiya 
durch ‘Figuren des Wirklichen' muss es 
° assertorisohe Schlussfiguren ’ heissen, vgl. N. 
Rescher, Studies tn the history of Arabic logic, 
1963, 24. 

B. 80: von ‘Uthmän Amina Edition von 
&l-Füárábis Zhsa' aL'ulüm hätte die unver- 
gleichlich bessere zweite Auflage von 1949 


zitiert werden sollen. 


8. 100: der hadith Inna mina 'Lbayün 
(kaldm) la-sihran ist besser mit Ritter ru 
übersetzen ‘ Wahrlich, manche Rede ist 
Bezauberung ’, vgl. ‘ Picairiz’: das Ziel des 
Weisen (1962), 9. Vgl. auch Ibn Qutayba, 
'Uyün al-akhbür, Vorrede, 8. L der Kairiner 
Ausgabe: fa-inna ‘l-kaläm musdyid al-quiub 
wa 'Lsthr al-halal. 

S. 151: warum ist der Satz vom alier ego 
neutrisch und nicht maskulin übersetzt ? 

Im Brysontext scheint mir die Übersetrang 
i ee > nicht zutreffend. Der 
arabisch rsetzer hatte für Gesetz (nomos, 
Ar. Pol., 1253b, 21) nur shari'a zur Verfügung. 
Auch der hebr&ische Übersetzer hat din 
u-mishpat geschrieben, obwohl ihm, der ‘abd 
al-riqq mit 'ebhedh nired‘ (Exodus xxi, 6) 
wiedergegeben hat, die Übersetzung haläkhä 
nahe genug gelegen hátte. 

8. 368: in Anmerkung 55 hatte ea tagawwur 
statt faswir heissen sollen. 

Zum Schluss sei der Benutzer auf den aus- 
gexeichneten Index hingewiesen, der nicht nur 
zu den Namen der Autoren die Jahreszahlen 
und Brookelmann-Seiten hinzusetrt, sondern 
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auch sonst viele nützliche Angaben enthält, 
die sich an anderen Stellen des Buches nicht 
finden. 

Rosenthal hat sich mit diesem Buch erneut 
den Dank sehr vieler erworben. 


M. PLESSNER 


B. D. Gorreiv: A Mediterranean 
society : the Jewish communities of the 
Arab world as portrayed in the docu- 
ments of the Cairo Geniza. Vol. 1. 
Economic foundations. xxviii, 550 pp., 
8 plates. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1967. 
$12.95. (English agents: Cambridge 
University Press. £6 3s. 6d.) 


Readers of Professor Goitein’s publications 
over the past decade have been looking forward 
to the appearance of this comprehensive work. 
They will not be disappointed. In it, the first 
volume of three, the author has set out with 
great care and insight his findings in the Cairo 
Geniza for a social and economic history of the 
medieval Mediterranean world. Beginning 
with & brief bibliography (copiously expanded 
in the notes, pp. 393-492, and by reference to 
8. Shaked, A tentative bibliography, 1964), this 
volume contains an introduction explaining 
the significance of the Geniza material for 
Mediterranean history (amplified and recast 
from earlier statements, e.g. REJ, 0159131, 
1958-60, J AOS, LXXX, 2, 1960, and the author's 
Studies in Islamic history and institutions, 
1966, 279-95); chapters on ‘The Mediter- 
ranean scene during the high Middle Ages 
(968-1250), ‘The working people’, ‘The 
world of commerce and finance ’, and ‘ Travel 
and seafaring’; appendixes dealing with 
° Dates and names’, ‘Coins, weights, and 
measures” (both guides rather than studies), 
‘Industrial partnerships’ (summaries of con- 
tracts), and “The exchange rate of gold and 
silver money’; and finally two indexes (one 
general and the other of references in the study 
to Geniza texts). In addition, the contents of 
the forthcoming second and third volumes are 
given as follows: ir The communtty—with 
chapters on ‘Communal organization and 
institutions ', ° Education and the professional 
class ', ° Interfaith relations, communal auto- 
nomy, and government control’; m, Daty 
life and the individuai—with chapters on 
* Housing, clothing, food, and daily routine’, 
‘The family’, ‘The Mediterranean mind’. 
The author announces also (p. ix) preparation 
of a companion volume containing translations 
of Geniza texts and to be called Mediterranean 
people, presumably the book mentioned in his 
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earlier work as Readings in Medilerranean 
social history (e.g. Studtes, 295). 

The whole thus promises to be an enterprise 
on 8 very grand scale, and provokes at once a 
question which can perhaps be answered only 
upon completion of the entire study : does the 
medieval Mediterranean world (even during the 
period 969-1250) constitute what is sometimes 
called ‘an intelligible field (unit) of study °? 
I must point immediately to the author’s 
disarming but somewhat puzzling observation 
(p. viii) that ‘It is perhaps not superfluous to 
remark that I regard my work as that of 
historian and philologist, not that of expounder 
of socioeconomic or political theories’. Upon 
reflection I could add that my role as reviewer 
is identical, but that that is perhaps not the 
point. For a study of this sort one might 
question (and there are many who will) the 
qualifications provided by such traditional 
and in many ways limited disciplines as 
history and philology. Unquestionably eesen- 
tial as technical proficiencies, especially for 
dealing with the kind of material found in the 
Cairo Geniza (ie. documentary, Judaeo- 
Arabic, eto.) they have not often proved 
alone (or together) adequate to the taaks of 
sociological and economic analysis, which 
involve questions of method rather than 
(merely) of subject selection (pace Goitein, 
Siudses, 217-18, but of. ibid., 247, where he 
describes his approach as ‘ sociographic’, and 
also 149, 237 in the present work, where further 
analyses are left explicitly to numismatists (!) 
and experts in economic and juridical history). 
It could well be that this volume, at least, 
ought to have been written (and, of course, 
reviewed) by an economist, or anyway an 
economic historian. As for the ‘ expounder of 
socioeconomic or political theories’, that is 
& luxury we happily forgo. 

The unity of medieval Mediterranean 
society is admittedly another problem, to 
which solutions will, however, be conditioned 
by the methodological a&pproach(es) to it. 
The conception of unity (or perhaps we may 
call it a ' working hypothesis’, cf. Professor 
von Grunebaum's Medieval Islam, second ed., 
1963, passim but especially ch. i) has been 
with us for a long time, which could mean that 
we find it somehow satisfying. But how much 
evidence is there of consciously felt and 
explicitly recognized oultural unity (in the 
sense alluded to) in the sources themselves, 
whose quantity has been vastly increased by 
the Geniza material? This problem is the 
theme of Professor Goitein’s first chapter 
(pp. 20-74, of. esp. 42-3, 66-1, 70-4), in which 
he discusses with admirable caution the extent 
to which the cosmopolitan Jews can be con- 
sidered representative of all, or even of one 
class, of Mediterranean society (cf. also 
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Studies, 246, with which may be compared the 
author's observation in the present work, 211 
bottom, about the absence of commercial 
relations between Jews living in the lands of 
Islam and those in Christian Europe). Stress- 
ing still the very important factor of con- 
fessional (as opposed to territorial) jurisdiction 
(cf. Heffening, Islam. Fremdenrechi, 118-19, 
126-7), the author does not here, as in an 
earlier paper (Studies, esp. 300-1), argue unity 
on the basis of a common heritage but rather 
as the product of unimpeded movement in a 
* free-trade community ' (e.g. 66, 200—1, 344). 
In a ourious way the Geniza data reflect (and 
magnify) the role of the Jews already found 
in the bizarre account(s) of the Rähd£äniyya 
transmitted by early Muslim geographers (cf. 
Cahen, REJ, oxxiu, 34, 1904), and might in 
fact contribute to establishing the historicity 
of that earlier group (class ?). 

Disappointing in the first chapter and else- 
where are the author's allusions to the Hilali 
' catastrophe ’ (e.g. 32, 41, 56; 235-6 on the 
cutting of the Sudan routes is curious, in the 
light of those Sijilmäsa caravans attested, 279, 
for 1140). To be fair, the author does describe 
a ‘general economic decline’ (italics mine) 
between 1000 and 1160 in Tunisia (cf. also 
Studies, esp. 300-11), but it is difficult to 
understand how the Geniza material can be 
used to support even this interpretation, 
differing aa it does in both quality and quantity 
from the literary sources for the alleged ascen- 
dency of Tunisia under Fatimid rule. It would 
seem to me that the Geniza data might 
illustrate the opposite tendency: an in- 
creasingly vigorous Tunisian economy in the 
eleventh and early twelfth centuries (of. e.g. 
20-1, 60-1, 102, 105, 112, 119-20, 126, 148, 
153-4, 157-8, 165-7, 178, 199, 212, 221, 226, 
eto.), despite some ‘eloquent testimonies to 
the destruction of Kairouan and the inland 
towns by the Bedouin invaders around 1057’ 
(Studies, 318, italics mine). Even more inter- 
esting is evidence of the desire to emigrate 
from Tunisia before 1050 (56, 158, 202, and 
Studies, 318-19) which may reflect, rather 
than economic decline, uneasiness at political 
instability and oppression under the Zirids, 
recently independent and engaged in civil 
Wars. 

But the substance of Professor Goitein’s 
study lies in his main chapters on workers, 
commerce and finance, and travel. In his 
carefully differentiated description of the 
‘working people’ (75-147) one of the moat 
striking facts to emerge, especially in the light 
of later medieval developments, is the very 
high degree of symbiosis between Jews and 
Muslims (and Christians) in all walks of life. 
In matters of occupation (e.g. 85, esp. p. 411, 
n. 15, 101), ownership (124, 189), finance 
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(251-2, 256-8), services (127), juridical prac- 
tice as opposed to theory (146), and, perhaps 
most significant, dwelling (71, 101), the 
situation reflected in the Geniza material 
exhibita that which we know to have been 
characteristic of Qairawän before the Almohad 
conquest (it seems doubtful that Härat 
Khaybar was a ghetto, cf. Idris, Zirides, 
423), probably of Tunis (on the problem of 
Mélassine, cf. Brunschvig, Hafsides, 1, 415-16 ; 
Sebag-Attal, Évolution, 16-17), and certainly 
of Fer (where the melläh, according to both 
Yahas F@s and Ner ha-ma'arab, appears to have 
been a Merinid innovation). Further evidence, 
indeed, for ascribing radical change in the social 
structure of North Africa to the Almohads and 
their successor states, rather than to the long 
since overburdened Banü Hilal. Of equal 
interest are the author's findings with regard 
to jurisdiction in merchant law in his chapter 
on ‘commerce and finance’ (148-272). 
References to ‘court’ (e.g. 178-9, 182, eto.) 
appear to be, if I have correctly understood, 
to the Rabbinical Court in Fust&t (149, top). 
Yet it seems that some business (most ?) was 
transacted out of court, i.e. before Muslim 
notaries (e.g. 179, 183, 196, 261-2). This is 
not unexpected, nor are the loan-translations 
'ed—'adi (p. 448, n. 54) and pegid ha-sdharim— 
wakil al-tujjdr (186 ff.), but one is inclined to 
seek here, perhaps in dar alwikäla (of. esp. 
181-2), evidence of a (mixed) tribunal for 
commercial law, like the later qibbus ha- 
&bharim in the Maghrib, introduced after 1301 
from Majorca and reflected in the responsa of 
Simon Duran (Epstein, Responsa, 63-5; and 
of. Hirschberg, Ha-Yehüdim be-Afriqah ha- 
sefontt, 1, 285-9). Further, to what extent was 
recourse to such a tribunal or to Muslim 'ud&l, 
as opposed to dayyàn, left to the choice of the 
litigants ? In the fifteenth century Duran 
ruled it incumbent upon these to appeal first 
to the {local} rabbinical authority and, only 
when satisfaction had not been gained, to turn 
to the merchants’ tribunal, reminiscent of a 
decision taken earlier by Sháfi'i with regard to 
dhimmi litigation (Heffening, Islam. Fremden- 
rechi, 58-60, but of. Bergstrüsser, Jalam, xv, 
1926, 317, top). It is of course impossible to 
assess accurately the effectiveness of decisions 
such as these, and we can perhaps only guess at 
the ratio to total commercial litigation of those 
records preserved in the Geniza, themselves 
representing presumably only a small pro- 
portion of the cases which came before the 
Rabbinical Court in Fustát. On the other 
hand, in view of the very high ethical standards 
of these particular merchants, alluded to by 
the author (e.g. 202, 255-6, 844), ib may be 
that litigations as such were in fact few, a 
situation certainly different from that obtain- 
ing in the (later) hey-day of Muslim-Christian 
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commercial relations (of. eg. BSOAS, xxiv, 
2, 1961, 200-138). 

Most welcome are the data on the volume of 
trade (214-17), of which here only tantalizingly 
brief examples are given. This is a matter for 
which Muslim literary and dooumentary 
sources are woefully inadequate, not so much in 
the designation of loads as in the question of 
weights and measures (cf. p. 361, n. 8). With 
all respect to Professor Goitein, I cannot con- 
sider the problem of Ar. ghakhs ' settled ? 
(341 and p. 487-8, n. 8). The term may indeed 
designate ‘ one piece of a shipment’, but it also 
clearly means ° bale’ (e.g. Ital. aporta or collo), 
and my problem at least was to determine its 
capacity/weight (BSOAS, xxvur, 3, 1965, 
p. 520, n. 94). Prices are somewhat, but not 
much, easier to come by (of. 217), and it may 
be worth remarking that the author's distinc- 
tion between sir and fhaman (218: price of 
item and consignment, resp.) applies also to 
the later Muslim commercial treaties (e.g. art. 
oit., p. 498, 1. 38, 499, L DI, 505, I. 226), 
though I find it very odd that ‘arabün, where 
business was normally conducted on credit 
(197), save apparently for slaves (141), should 
mean ‘ prepayment of the full sum rather than 
earnest money ' (199). Further, there may be 
some difference in application of the terms for 
fixing the ‘ official ’ (regalian?) price, as opposed 
to the market price of a commodity (218, p. 453, 
n. 39): Geniza tahaddad would correspond to 
later (Mamlük) tamayyaz (e.g. art. oit., p. 499, 
ll. 51, 54), but the locution yangais al-sir 
(here adduced p. 458, n. 39) could be related 
to gaja‘a 'Lsi'r in the sense of monopolistic 
price regulation (cf. Documents from Islamic 
chanceries, p. 75, n. 12). Remarkable is the fact 
that we are (apparently) dealing everywhere in 
the Geniza material with freely fluctuating mar- 
ket prices, never with official tariffs (218-20). 
But how then is one to interpret the state- 
ment (p. 221, 1. 9 from foot) regarding pepper : 
‘the official price, but no one sells for it’? 
And the references to governmental acts, de- 
scribed by terms like hasara and qabaga 
(268, p. 467, nn. 8 and 10) are surely not to be 
understood merely as isolated instances of 
confiscation/sequestration. Is the matjar, as 
nomen loc rather than lemporis, in fact a 
later development ? Or did it, like the fundug 
(of. 349), enjoy a real existence before receiving 
its popular name ? 

Professor Goitein has produced a fascinating 
and valuable assessment of the Geniza docu- 
mentary material. Very readable (indeed, 
almost chatty), the book might not really have 
suffered from making proper footnotes of the 
100 pages of annotation at the back, and a 
special index of all technical terms in their 
original language(s), not in translation as 
some of them appear here in the general index, 
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would have been very useful. For there is a 
wealth of linguistic data in this material, both 
grammatical (for which reference has been duly 
made to Profeasor Blau’s worka, p. 400, n. 
64) and lexical, packed tightly into the notes, 
which do not always yield up the desired. 
information as quickly as could be wished. But 
the author has succeeded in exposing clearly 
the enormous worth of the Geniza which, 
despite problems arising out of the relative 
paucity of dates and the fact that it was not 
preserved as an archive, makes very real the 
existence of such families as the Berechiah, 
Taherti, and Tustari, and of such individuals 
as Vüsuf. b. ‘Awkal, Ibn Sighmär, and 
Nabray b. Nissim, all of whom deserve, like 
the last-named (cf. pp. xvii, xxiv, s.v. Murad 
Michael), a separate study. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


ARTHUR J. ARBERRY: The Koran 
illuminated : a handlist of the Korans 
in the Chester Beatty Library. xxvii, 
83 pp., front., 70 plates. Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis and Co., Ltd., 1967. 
£8 85. 


The author published this work subsequent 
to his Handhaet of the Arabic manuscripts of 
which eight volumes have appeared to date. 
It contains descriptions of 245 Qur'àns from 
all parta of the Islamic world, some of which 
have been described in other publications. A 
great variety of the principal Arabic scripte is 
represented here, ranging from Kufie to the 
archaistic hand used in Chinese Qur'áns of the 
nineteenth oentury. The Qur'àns, for the 
greater convenience of readers, have been 
divided into several groups. 

The first group consists of the earliest Kufic 
Qur'üns on vellum. None of those recorded 
contains & genuine colophon. The only indica- 
tions of date are provided by wagf notices, the 
earliest being 264/877-8 which occurs in the 


Amäjür Qur’in. Portions of this manuscript . 


are now dispersed among several collections. 
No such notice, however, is found in any of the 
Chester Beatty Qur'áns and dating must there- 
fore be made on palaeographical grounds. In 
recent years the late Professor D. S. Rice has 
shown that the earlier dating of Cairo 387 and 
Paris 336 are due to misreadings, but he admits 
that these and other Kufo Qur'ans may be 
considerably older. Vellum continued in 
common use until about the turn of the ninth 
century except in the Maghrib. 

In connexion with the horizontal format of 
Kufñic Qur'&ns, the author makes the suggestion 
that the flimsier nature of paper, as compared 
with vellum, was one of the factors which 
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determined the shape of the folio used in 
manuscripts from the ninth century onward. 
Of the three possible explanations of this 
oblong layout put forward by Profeasor 
Ettinghausen in his Arab painting (Editions 
d’Art Albert Skira, Lausanne, 1962, 167-8) 
the most likely seems to be that the earlier 
Qur’ins may have been influenced by monu- 
mental inscriptions containing Qur'anio quo- 
tations written on horizontal rectangular 
tableta. 

The later and more elegant bent Kufic forms 
the second group. A more elaborate type of 
decoration is associated with this style—during 
the ‘Abbasid period the border medallions are 
often bevelled. 

From the early naskh of the third group 
which includes what is certainly the earliest 
Qur’an written in this script (No. 40), we pass 
on to the magnificently illuminated Qur’ans 
of the Mamlük period. Here the dating reste on 
firm ground, although many of the decorative 
motifs appear also in Persian Qur’ins of the 
same period. No. 83 provides a valuable point 
of comparison with the 14-volume Qur’an in 
the John Rylands Library. There now seems 
little doubt that this sumptuous manuscript, 
with its linguistically valuable interlinear 
Eastern Turkish translation, is of Mamlük, not 
Persian origin. It cannot date from before the 
fourteenth century, despite recent claims that 
it is considerably earlier. 

Maghribi Qur’äns (the fifth group) are also 
undated for the most part. Several provide 
close parallels with copies in the British 
Museum with regard to soript and illumination. 
One item in this Handlist (No. 128) bears a most 
peouliar horizontal branched-tree motif which 
the reviewer has never seen elsewhere. 

Most readers will agree with Professor 
Arberry that the sixth group (Persian Qur’äns) 
contains the finest examples in this collection. 
Their exquisite calligraphy, delicate and subtle 
illumination, and binding remain unsurpassed. 
The Qur'üns of this group date from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century and many 
are signed by celebrated artiste. 

During the early sixteenth century, Tabriz 
became an important artistic centre under the 
Safavids, and many prominent Persian calli- 
graphers and illuminators sought new patrons 
and new fields of activity in Turkey and India. 
Thus the type of Indo-Persian and Turkish 
Qur'an remained standard for many years. 
The intricate multi-coloured arabesques and 
floral scrolls of these Qur'üns form a striking 
contrast to the austere and restrained inter- 
lacing bands of pattern with palmette 
‘handles’ and the simple rosettes of earlier 
times. There is much overlapping in styles of 
illumination so that it is now still more 
difficult to assign a given Qur'&n to a particular 
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area. One useful guide is the Turkish pre- 
ference for red and white or blue and white 
decoration which recalls the design of the 
İznik tiles (No. 184). Another indication of 
Turkish origin is the gold which often occurs in 
several tones, likewise the very stylized floral 
ornaments. The small pocket-size Qur’An is 
typically Turkish but is not represented in this 
Handis although No. 47, a thirteenth- 
century manuscript, foreshadows this type of 
Qur’an, as the author remarks. Many early 
Turkish Qur'äns are attributed to Yāqūt 
al-Musta'gimi. 

The most outstanding Indian Qur’ans in the 
Chester Beatty collection are No. 230, the 
margins of which are stencilled with floral 
sprays, and 281, in a large Bihari script. 

West African Qur'&ns, Professor Arberry 
observes, have preserved the very ancient 
tradition of being inscribed on loose sheets left 
unsewn and unbound, often in a leather 
case. The collection ends with two Chinese 
Qur'àns which are something of a rarity. 

The book is provided with an index of 
calligraphers and dates together with a conoor- 
dance of Handlsst with manuscript numbers. It 
is true, as the author says, that the detailed 
history of Qur’anio illumination has yet to be 
written. His hope that this volume will be of 
some assistance to readers has been amply 
realized. The first step forward has now been 
taken and the subjeot can be followed up in 
the excellent bibliography. With such a wealth 
of material, it must have been difficult indeed 
to seleot items for the numerous fine plates, 
but the author has succeeded admirably in 
giving the reader some insight into the riches 
of this collection. 

q. M. MEREDITH-OWENS 


BERNFRIED  SCHLERATE : Awesta- 
Wörterbuch. Vorarbeiten I. Index 
locorum zur Sekundärliteratur des 
Awesta. xxxii, 264 pp. Wiesbaden : 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1968. DM 72. 


This index of secondary literature concerning 


the Avesta is intended to be a tool for the pre- 
paration of a new Avestan dictionary, and a 
bibliographical help to scholars. It has evi- 
dently been put together with great industry 
and pains, and covers a very wide range of 
publications; wide, but not, alas, always 
judiciously chosen. Dr. Schlerath maintains 
that it is necessary for several reasons to cite 
literature older than Bartholomae's great work. 
Hence one is taken back to many out-dated 
publications of the nineteenth century. More- 
over, although Dr. Schlerath states that he has 
selected the material used, yet some quite 
unsound works are quoted, of which perhaps the 
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most striking is Pietraszewski’s Zend-Avesta 
ow plutót Zen-Dawasia, expliqué d'après un 
principe tout-à-fait nouveau (1882). Even if 
the 'studentische Hilfskrifte’, on which the 
author in part relied, garnered such works, 
these should surely have been omitted in the 
final redaction. Further, passages are cited 
where the writer has made no new contribution 
to the understanding of the Avesta, but has 
simply reproduced an existing translation, 
perhaps transposing it from one European 
language into another. Thus many of the 
references are of little or no value. There are, 
understandably, a few omissions (e.g. Haug’s 
Essays on the Parsis, quoted fairly extensively, 
is given only in the first edition of 1862, with 
no reference to later revised editions). 
All references in this volume are arranged under 
the appropriate section of the Avesta. If one 
wants to consult the literature on a particular 
word, one haa to look up one of the passages 
where this word occurs, where one will find a 
mass of references, elaborately abbreviated 
and arranged, only a few of which are likely 
to be to original or interesting contributions. 
One can, of course, make one’s own selection 
from among these, by date or author; and no 
doubt anyone writing a monograph on a 
particular part of the Avesta would find the 
accumulated material of considerable help. For 
purposes of general reference the book is too 
much clogged with unimportant detail, too 
over-elaborate and unselective, so that most 
scholars are likely to rely still on their own 
researches, rather than struggle to sift the 
grain from all this chaff. It is to be hoped 
that for the later volumes which are announced 
the author will himself undertake this labour 
of selection, and so, through greater judicious- 
ness, produce the more useful work this might 
have been. 
MARY BOYCE 


J. B. Kerry: Britain and the Persian 
Gulf, 1795-1880. xvi, 911 pp., 2 maps. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968. 
£10 10s. 
BRITON Cooper Busom: Britain and 


the Persian Gulf, 1894-1914. xv, 
432 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
University of California Press, 1967. 
$8.75. (English agents: Cambridge 
University Press. 838.) 


It is curious that only in the last years of 
Britiah political influence in the Gulf should 
we begin to understand the nature of that 
involvement. Ten years ago Lorimer's great 
Gazetteer had barely emerged from seclusion 
and Sir Arnold Wilson's monograph still 
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appeared in bibliographies as the standard 
work. Since then the study of the subject has 
been revolutionized by the use of British 
archival material. The eighteenth century has 
been considered by Abdul Amir Amin, British 
interests in the Persian Gulf, Leiden, 1987, and 
A. M. Abu Hakima, History of eastern Arabia, 
1750-1800, Beirut, 1965. The late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries have been the 
subject of interesting monographs by Ravinder 
Kumar, India and the Persian Gulf region, 
1858-1907, London, [1966], and Jens B. Plass, 
England zwischen Russland und Deutschland, 
Hamburg, 1968. Now the intervening gap, 
covering the first half of the nineteenth century, 
has been well and truly filled by half a million 
words, the product of many years’ research by 
Professor Kelly. His 1956 University of 
London Ph.D. thesis, substantial as it was, 
supplies only a third of this epic work. 

Professor Kelly begins with a picture of the 
Gulf in the later eighteenth century and argues 
that the East India Company had, by then, 
lost virtually all motive for involvement in 
the Gulf. Ite trade was a mockery and it had 
no political interests. This seems overstated. 
The overland communication system was 
rather more important than he concedes, 
while his opening panorama of the Gulf suffers 
from the disadvantage that it does not indi- 
cate sufficiently how recently that position had 
come to exist, e.g. the very recent establish- 
ment of Masqati domination of maritime 
commerce. The decline of Company interest 
in trade was not peouliar to the Gulf. Apart 
from the China tea trade, a great deal of the 
trade formerly controlled by the Company had 
become dominated by private merchants and 
officials in their private capaoities. 

The position in the Gulf was saved, the 
author argues, by the injection of a political 
interest, for the first time, which derived from 
the threat of French influence, menacing the 
security of India, during the Napoleonic wars. 
When this motive for involvement subse- 
quently deolined, it still left sufficient impetus 
to lay the foundations of future British control. 

In many ways the best part of Professor 
Kelly’s book is his patient reconstruction from 
the records of the Bombay government of the 
story of the struggle against piracy in the 
Gulf, the formation of the maritime truce 
system, and the gradual establishment of 
British influence along the Arabian coast to 
the east of Qatar. From this story there 
emerges a man of boundless patience and 
uncommon ability in the person of the British 
Resident principally responsible for the control 
of piracy, Samuel Hennell, whom Professor 
Kelly describes as ‘ without doubt the greatest 
Political Resident Britain has ever had in the 
Persian Gulf’ (p. 409). 
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For Professor Kelly is something of a rarity 
among modern historians. For him the imperial 
civilizing mission is & reality and the story of 
Britain’s involvement in the Gulf a matter of 
pride. He does not shrink from a moral 
judgement, delivered with all the force of a 
Gibbon or Macaulay. Of the Truciel States he 
writes, ‘ with all, or nearly all of them, hot 
anger and cold avarice prevailed over fore- 
sight and reflection, tomorrow's security waa 
too often enfeoffed for today’s paltry gain 
and deviousness was less a means to an end 
than an end in itself’ (p. 403). 

But the author shares with his Victorian 
heroes an element of Realpolitsk mixed with 
his idealism. This emerges olearly in his 
excellent chapters on the African slave-trade 
to the Gulf. The pressure from Britain, 
particularly after 1842, for the suppression of 
the slave-trade threatened to upset the deli- 
cate balance of interest in the Gulf on which 
British influence depended. Professor Kelly has 
little sympathy for the British Foreign 
Secretaries involved. Aberdeen’s attitude is 
denounced as ‘ inflexible sanctimony ' (p. 579) 
and a dispatch of Palmerston’s as ' turgid’ 
(p. 583), & rare word indeed to apply to that 
effervescent politician. The author’s attention 
is riveted too strongly on the Gulf; he fails 
to appreciate the extent of the pressure of 
public opinion on governments in India and 
Britain or the destructive effect of the slave- 
trade on African society. He does not attempt 
to evaluate the argument, advanced by Palmer- 
ston and Aberdeen, that the slave-trade pre- 
vented the growth of legitimate trade, although 
he does relate the interesting pomt advanced by 
the representative of Masqat that the whole 
economy of East Africa was dependent on the 
slave-trade (p. 578). But his general observa- 
tion that the attack on-the slave-trade con- 
centrated too long on the Gulf end instead of 
the East African seems sensible. In the light 
of hia general approach, however, his con- 
clusion that the suppression of the East 
African slave-trade was a triumph for British 
humanitarianism seems a little out of key. 

In the last five chaptera the author con- 
siders the new factors in Gulf politics arising 
out of the challenge to British influence from 
France, Iran and, most of all, the Ottomans, 
following Midhat’s expedition to al-Hasä and 
the Ottoman olaim to the shores of Arabia. In 
response to this challenge the delicate inter- 
position of British influence which was 
characteristic of the first half of the nineteenth 
century was progressively abandoned and a 
policy of more decided intervention substituted, 
which culminated, in 1880, in the agreement 
which formalized British control over the 
foreign relations of Bahrain. The decade of the 
1870’s marks a shift in British interests in the 
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Gulf and a suitable terminal point for Professor 
Kelly’s book. 

The great strength and the enduring impor- 
tance of Britain and ihe Persian Gulf, 1795— 
1880 will derive from ite careful examination 
of the details of the policies followed by the 
Residents in the Gulfand the discussions within 
the Bombay and Calcutta governments, which 
is based on the exhaustive use of the India 
Office records, supplemented by private papers. 
From this examination emerges a novel picture 
of the very complex nature of British com- 
mitments in the Gulf and one which no future 
writer on the subject will be able to ignore. 
Two chapters seem less satisfying, however. 
These deal with the strategic concept of the 
Gulf. There is no adequate investigation of 
the idea of the Gulf as the fulcrum of the 
British Indian defensive system in the Middle 
East, an idea perhaps most brilliantly ex- 
pounded by Malcolm at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Professor Kelly implies 
that at the back of British policy in the Gulf 
was the question of the seourity of India, but 
does not really demonstrate that this was so. 
There is no clear statement of what were 
British political interests there after 1815, 
except in so far as they derived from trade (see 
p. 684). In his discussion of the orisis of the 
late 1880’a the author adopte rather conven- 
tional views of Russian policy in Iran and his 
failure to use the Foreign Office papers leads 
him to misunderstand the restrictive effect of 
Article IX. of the Treaty of Tehran on the 
diplomacy of McNeill in Iran. 

Finally it should be stated that this book is 
essentially a study of British policy in the Gulf 
and that while it does contain & great deal of 
invaluable incidental information about the 
internal history of the Gulf states, a definitive 
account of this must await the combination of 
the European sources with Arabic materials. 

In his study of the Gulf, Dr. Busch con- 
siders the 20 years which preceded the first 
World War. His approach is the reverse of 
Professor Kelly’s. Whereas the latter concen- 
trated on the grass-roots of British policy in 
the Gulf and made Hennell, Pelly, etc. into 
real, comprehensible figures, Dr. Busch begins 
at the level of high policy with the result that 
the actions of the Residente, Meade and Cox, 
remain enigmatic. Meade’s aggressive policy 
is seen as a purely personal aberration. Partly 


this is the natural reeult of the shifting 


emphasis in Gulf policy with international 
diplomacy playing a much greater role, but 
it is also, in part, the result of Dr. Busch’s 
concentration on a different type of material 
and his relative neglect of the detailed records 
of the Resident’s work. 

For the most part Dr. Busch confirms the 
conclusions of Kumar and Plass. His uee of the 
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Curzon papers does enable him to supersede 
Kumar in some respects; he modifies con- 
siderably that writer’s account of the 1903 
French flags affair. In addition he takes up two 
topics which are not considered in detail by the 
previous writers——the arms trade and the 
resulting friction with France, and the Kuwait 
question after 1905, with the long discussions 
which led to the 1913 agreement. On these 
discussions Dr. Busch remarks that ‘it is 
clear throughout the story that the deter- 
mination to preserve the position at Kuwait 
never flagged ’ (p. 347). This, however, seems 
to miss the point that there was little agreo- 
ment about what the position was. That it 
was tantamount to a protectorate, as Dr. 
Busch suggests, seems to be overstating the 
case. 

In general, Dr. Busch sees the effect of the 
various challenges to British control of the 
Gulf as strengthening that control. He 
attributes more influence to the Gulf declara- 
tion which was appended to the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907 than, at least, the Russians 
did. Although he admits that Curzon followed 
a more forward policy than the British 
Cabinet, yet he argues that in general they 
adhered to the same broad principles, tem- 
pered, to a greater or lesser degree, by Euro- 
pean considerations. But, like Professor 
Kelly, Dr. Busch does not really establish what 
those principles were. One interesting note 
in Dr. Busoh's book is the revelation that 
Curzon rejected Mahan’s thesis, saying he did 
not understand it. Lf that is 80, what part did 
Curzon think that the Gulf played in the 
defence of India ? His often quoted passage 
from Persia and the Persian question reads 
more like a prescription than a diagnosis. It 
might well be argued that Britain was pre- 
paring for a general revaluation of her position 
in the Gulf before 1914, but that this was made 
unnecessary by the accident which set Ger- 
many and the Ottoman Empire against her 
in the first World War and brought about the 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia. 

That it suggests these questions is one of the 
qualities of Dr. Busch's scholarly and valuable 
account, which is based on records in the India 
Offico and the Publio Record Office and on 
collections of private papers. That it should 
be overshadowed by Professor Kelly's magis- 
terial work is perhaps inevitable but need not 
detract from ita own qualities. 


M. E. YAPP 


Lupwie W. ADamEc: Afghamstan, 
1900-1923: a diplomatic history. 
vil, 245 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1967. 
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$7. (English agents: Cambridge 
University Press. 668. 6d.) 


The chess-board, superimposed upon & map 
of Afghanistan, which forms the dust-cover of 
Dr. Adameo’s useful, short account of Afghan 
diplomatie relations in the early twentieth 
century, neatly suggeste its theme. The author 
contends that throughout this period the rulers 
of Afghanistan pursued a consistent policy, 
first eatablished in the late nineteenth century 
by the Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman, of balancing 
British and Russian pressure in order to 
preserve the independence of Afghanistan. 

While it is clear that the preservation of 
Afghan independence did represent one con- 
sistent theme in Afghan policy, Dr. Adameo 
also shows the way in which important 
groups within Afghanistan additionally pressed 
for an extension of the territorial limita of 
Afghanistan to the north and to the south. 
The first World War apparently offered the 
best hope of the realization of such aims, and 
even after the defeat of the Central Powers, a 
sustained, although ultimately unsuccessful 
attempt was made to wrest some material gain 
from the post-war confusion. In his account 
of these episodes Dr. Adamec breaks new 
ground by using hitherto unavailable, official 
documents from the National Archives of 
India and the German Foreign Office. His use 
of the radical Afghan newspaper, the Sirāj 
al-Akhbür, also allows him to produce inter- 
esting information about the strength of pan- 
Islamic feeling in Afghanistan. 

The consistency which Dr. Adamec finds in 
Afghan foreign policy is not so apparent in 
British. The endemio differences between 
London and India with first one, then the other, 
counselling moderation one may take almost for 
granted, but in the post-war period it is clear 
that there was nothing remotely approach- 
ing & consensus about what British policy 
towards Afghanistan should be. The changes 
in Rusaia and in India had removed all sign- 
posts and there was no more consistency 
in relation to Afghanistan than regarding 
anywhere else in the Middle East. 

By the 1921 settlement Afghanistan attained 
full nominal independence but lost the subsidy 
which her rulers had hitherto received from 
India. The implications of this need further 
examination. The subsidy payments had 
enabled Afghan rulers to build up the power of 
the central government. Although, apparently, 
a strong weapon of British influence, the 
subsidy, in fact, could not be withheld indef- 
nitely, without the risk of anarchy developing in 
Afghanistan, which might provide the oppor- 
tunity for foreign intervention. The fear of 
such an outcome always weakened the British 
negotiating position and it may be no coin- 
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cidence that, within a few years of the ending 
of the subsidy, Amanulléh found himself 
unable to control a minor rising and lost his 
throne. Perhsps he made & worse bargain in 
1921 than he had supposed. 

M. R. YAPP 


Kraus Strunk: Nasalprdsentien und 
Aoriste : ein Betrag zur Morphologie 
des Verbums im Indo-[ranischen und 
Griechischen. (Indogermanische Biblio- 
thek. Dritte Reihe: Untersuchungen.) 
143 pp. Heidelberg : Carl Winter, 
Universitátsverlag, 1967. DM 34. 


The subject of this Cologne Habilitaiions- 
schrift is a re-examination of the structure of 
those Greek and Indo-Iranian verbs which are 
characterized by a nasal element in the present 
stem, that is to say classes V (érnóh), VII 
(yunékh), and IX (pundit) of descriptive 
Sanskrit grammar. Although the solution pro- 
posed by Profeasor Strunk is not new (cf. P. 
Chantraine, Morphologie du grec, 
second ed., 1961, 13-15 and 216-20) his 
structural approach to the problem, in which 
he treats the present stem in relation to the 
tense system as a whole, is. If the nasal element 
in question is to have distinctive function this 
must be to oppose the present to the other 
tenses. Of these it is the aorist with which it 
has to contrast in particular since it has been 
noted that when a form is in isolation it is 
often impossible to decide whether it is a mem- 
ber of the present (which includes the imper- 
fect) or the aorist system, whereas the perfect 
is always unambiguously characterized. While 
this fact that the opposition between present 
and aorist is maintained by different means 
in different verb classes has led Meillet and 
others to state that in Indo-European the 
various verbal stems were virtually independent 
of each other, Professor Strunk has clearly 
recognized that it is not the opposition as 
such which is lacking but predictability in 
the morphological processes whereby it is 
achieved. One such process is infixation of 
the nasal element in question (although 
productive neither in Greek nor in Indo- 
Iranian) for when the proto-forms of present 
and aorist are reconstructed and get side by 


side a regular pattern emerges : 
present 
S éndti < *E[-n-ewtt he hears 
érnudht < *k]-n-u-dhs hark 
G *kineumt 1 < *ki-n-cu-mi I move 
kínunto < *ki-n-u-nto they moved 
(impf. middle) 


1 Thematio in Claas, Greek: kindd (<* kinéF6). 


— 
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aorist 
S dérot < *e-kleu-i he heard. 
érudhi < *klu-dhi hark 
G ésseua > *e-kjeu-m I moved 
éssuto < *e-kju-to he moved (middle) 


The nasal element was, then, a morphological 
marker (System-merkmal) in the proto-language 
and it is by reconstructing markers in this 
way that the proto-system can eventually be 
worked out. For, like the grammatical gystem 
of any language, it must have been based upon 
a network of distinotive oppositions. 

In order to verify his hypothesis Professor 
Strunk had for each verb to show the parallel 
structure, nasal element apart, of present and 
aorist, namely identical ablaut pattern and 
identical base structure (class V in *-u, 
class LX in *-+) throughout the verbal para- 
digm. This has entailed a great deal of 
painstaking philological and grammatical 
interpretation since the forms in question are 
principally to be found in the most ancient 
layers of Vedio, Avestan, and Greek, and their 
archaic ablaut patterns and inflections have 
been especially open to subsequent remodelling. 
The elaboration of these patterns makes up the 
bulk of the study. As a whole Professor 
Strunk has succeeded in establishing a series 
of clear proto-types which guarantee both the 
validity and the age of the formation. Further 
corroboration is provided by the fact that 
most of the verbs belong to the so-called basic 
vocabulary (cf. to fill, give, throw, buy, hear, 
move...) and that other languages lacking 
any trace of the opposition have occasionally 
retained odd residual forms which fit the 
pattern. In spite of the fact that the evidence 
for this reconstructed system was drawn from 
only two branches of the Indo-European 
family, its explanatory power with regard to 
irregularities in these two and other branches is 
sufficient justification for situating it in the 
proto-language. 

THEODORA BYNON 


ERNEST BENDER: Hinds grammar and 
reader. 458 pp. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, [1967]. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 40s.) 


As Professor Bender states in his introduc- 
tion (p. 15) this book is primarily designed ‘ to 
provide an American learner with the basic 
grammatical equipment and vocabulary neces- 
sary to conduct his affairs in the areas of India, 
in which Hindi is the language of communi- 
cation’. On p. 22 of the same introduction, it 
is also claimed that ‘a researcher in Modern 
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Indo-Aryan Languages can employ it as a 
Reference Grammar’. 

In the past years, a number of courses, 
grammars, and studies in various aspects of the 
Hindi language have come on to the market. 
However, an adequate teaching course and a 
really comprehensive reference grammar are 
still very much needed. It is unfortunate that 
Professor Bender’s work, which has obviously 
been compiled with a considerable amount of 
care over many years, makes little advance on 
what has already been accomplished in this 
field. 

The book is unsatisfactory in most respects. 

Ail the Hindi material in the book is pre- 
sented in a romanized alphabet, although a com- 
panion volume dealing with the Devanagari 
script is promised. The roman transcrip- 
tion chosen for this book is more or less the 
traditional one used for Indian languages. This 
of course involves many diacritical marks 
which are something of a disadvantage for such 
a work. For example the Hindi word sr 
‘ branches ’ is rendered as &akhae. 

It is suggested in the introduction that the 
Devanágari script should be introduced from 
lesson 17. That is almost half-way through the 
course, from about the thirtieth week. Pro- 
fessor Bender writes, ‘ Experience has demon- 
strated the need to minimize the handicaps 
under which a learner labors if he has to 
contend with the intricacies of a new grammar, 
phonology and strange alphabet concurrently ’. 
The tardy introduction of the script will also 
presumably minimize the handicaps of at 
least one member of the teaching team who is 
to be (p. 15) an ‘ American linguist with some 
experience in Hinds’ (my italics). 

Many of the grammatical and other explana- 
tions and definitions which acoompany the 
text are sadly inadequate. For example, the 
term Hindi, itself, is defined as follows: 
* Hindi has a variety of dialects to be encoun- 
tered all through northern India. (Terms for 
these are Hindustani, Bazar Hindüstäni and 
Khari Böl. Still another dialect, Dakkhini, 
is spoken in Hyderabad.) It ranges from 
village dialects to literary Hindi and the 
standard upon which the official language is 
based. This standard is based on the dialect 
spoken by the educated classes of Uttar 
Pradesh’. While this definition is not, in a 
manner of speaking, inaccurate, one feels that 
it is grossly inadequate for a work of this kind. 

The main defects of this book may be demon- 
strated by s brief analysis of lesson 2. 

After a description of the ‘ phonology’, 
which is largely of the type ‘a: has the value 
of the vowel in English out, but, hut’ (p. 26), 
the student is introduced to the ‘ present tense ’ 
of the verb dékhn& (ie. mat dékhiá hu eto.). 
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Here, the crucial difference between the 
personal pronouns äp and tum, is referred to 
in a note in the following words: ‘dp is 
employed as an honorific form, applied to 
persons to whom respeot and honor is intended. 
tum is normally employed towards equals or 
acquaintances and to servanta'. Further we 
are told that this tense ‘also functions as 8 
weak future’, with no more comment than 
that. 

The following exercises involve sentences of 
the pattern قاقا‎ puchté has, bhériyd rahla hat, 
‘the dogs swim’, ‘the wolves arrive’, eto. 
Such sentences are not restricted to the more 
elementary part of the course. For instance on 
p. 71 we find ‘The mare eats the raw vege- 
tables quickly ', and on p. 264 ' The elephant 
killed the dreadful tiger with his feet’. It is 
hard to know how the American will relate 
such drills to his experience either while learn- 
ing at home or while practising his business 
in India. 

The reading passage which follows seems 
to be in no way related to the lesson which has 
preceded it. For having mastered the ' present 
tense’, the student now finds himself con- 
fronted with such complexities as: mujhé... 
cähiye, mái bat kartiga, meri motar tü} gayi has, 
and so on. Such constructions are treated in 
later sections of the book, but no reference is 
appended to the reading passage in question. 

The reading passages from lesson 17 onwards 
do contain much interesting material. How- 
ever, it must be admitted that the first piece of 
connected Hindi with whioh the student is 
confronted, with no less than 117 footnotes 
appended to it, has a formidable appearance. 

The language does on the whole reflect the 
speech of an educated speaker of Modern 
Hindi and has obviously been chosen with 
great care. It would, no doubt, be possible for 
a hard-working student to acquire the language 
by using this book, but surely a better- 
designed course would produce better and 
quicker results. 

D. MATTHEWS 


N. R. BANERJEE: The tron age w 
India. xxiv, 264 pp., 4 plates, 24 
figs. 6 tables. Delhi: Munshi Ram 
Manohar Lal, 1965. Rs. 35. 


This book is at once both more and less 
than a study of the iron age in India. It is 
less, because, for example, it is not really 
concerned with such topics as the enormous 
variety of burial customs exemplified in the 
South Indian graves, although these belong to 
the iron age, and although they are frequently 
referred to. It is more, because a considerable, 
even major part is devoted to a discussion of 
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what seems to be the main thesia of the work, 
namely that the introduction of iron into the 
subcontinent was directly linked with the 
arrival of the ' Aryan’ authors of the Rgveda. 
This necesssrily involves discussion of the 
archaeological and other evidence for the 
diffusion of both iron and Indo-European 
speakers in Iran and the Middle East. 

The plan, or rather shape, of the book is 
somewhat confusing, and for a non-specialist 
the suthor’s frequent digressions and inclu. 
sion of & mass of references and supporting 
data, always interesing but not always directly 
relevant, must make it sometimes diffioult to 
follow. Briefly, the book deals with the 
following major topics: the association of 
iron with the painted grey ware in North 
India, and with the ° megalithic’ culture in 
South India; the introduction of iron was by 
the people who brought in the painted grey 
ware (c. 1000 5.0.) ; the initial diffusion of iron 
in the ancient world was associated with the 
spread of the Aryans; the word ayas in the 
Rgveda means, contrary to general belief, 
iron rather than copper or bronze ; comparison 
of early iron-working with modern primitive 
techniques ; etc. There is a lengthy appendage 
(ch. xiii) giving fresh data on these topics which 
appeared between the completion of the manu- 
script and the book's passing through the 
press. 

As a synthetic account of this problem, using 
all types of evidence, the book is clearly of 
great interest. We agree with many of the 
conclusions. The early date is supported by 
several radiocarbon dates from widely dis- 
persed sites. The association of the 8 
with a relatively late wave of arrivals has been 
indicated by numerous considerations during 
recent years. But we feel that the author has 
sometimes rather overstated his case, or 
ignored opposite evidence. As a single example, 
the controversy on the meaning of ayas in the 
Rgveda is no new affair; and in our view the 
evidence does not yet warrant a positive 
assertion that the authors of the hymns knew 
iron. The fact remains that whereas in the 
Rgveda only one metal (ayas) is mentioned 
&part from gold and silver, in all the later Vedio 
literature, from the Atharvaveda onwards, it ia 
found necessary to distinguish different metals 
by such names as éyama or krena ayas ° dark 
metal’ and loha or lohita ayas ‘ ruddy metal’. 
Again, that the Vedic word for smith, karmära, 
is the ancestor of the modern Indian kamär 
‘ironsmith' must be considered beside the 
evident transference of loha, lohakara from 
“copper, eoppersmith', to its modern usage 
as ‘iron, ironsmith '. Thus while it is quite 
possible that rare objeota of iron were known, 
and even that certain words in certain con- 
texts may have signified malleable meteoric 
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iron in the Rgveda (as may well have been the 
case with vajra), there are at best doubtful 
references to the smelting of iron. We are 
still of the view that the Rgveda represents an 
immediately pre-iron or transitional stage, and 
that the introduction of separate terms for 
iron and copper in subsequent texts may be 
taken to indicate the smelting and common 
use of iron. Again, we feel that the author has 
tended to oversimplify the very complex evi- 
dence relating to movements of peoples into 
India during the second millennium. There is 
a whole series of objects, particularly of copper 
and bronze, extending from Gilgit in the north 
to Raichur in the south, testifying at least to 
contacts and more probably to the arrival of 
immigrants from the west. It is often impos- 
sible to date these objects precisely, but some 


— should belong to the opening centuries of the 


millennium, and taken as a whole they 
probably indicate two or three major waves, 
if not & continuing series of waves. It may 
reasonably be expected that all were of Indo- 
European, if not Indo-Iranian, speaking 
peoples, and it has yet to bedetermined whether 
the Rgveda was the exclusive property of one, 
and if so which, or whether it represents an 
amalgamation of elementa derived from, or 
common to, several. 

The book is illustrated by well-made maps, 
photographs, and drawings. It is a pity that 
the publishers could not have made better use 
of these illustrations. 

F. B. ALLOHIN 


~ NARENDRA WAGLE : Sootety at the time 


of the Buddha. xi, 314 pp. + 2 pp. 
errata. Bombay: Popular Praka- 
shan, 1966. Ra. 35. 


Dr. Wagle attempts in this book to turn the 
tools of the social anthropologist to the 
preoccupations of the historian of ancient 
India. His study of society in the Buddha’s 
time is already an improvement on Fick in 
setting the Jätakas aside and concentrating on 
the Pali Vinaya, the first four Nikäyas, and 
the Sutta-nipita, a job which has long wanted 
doing; and new methods have enabled the 
author to make some striking and original 


advances. 


It is in ch. iii, ‘ Social groups and ranking ’, 
that Dr. Wagle makes his most distinctive 
contributions. In it he analyses the rich and 
subtle vocabulary of address and reference 
whioh the early Pali canon employs. Tables 
drawn up from a survey of his sources, giving 
addresser and addresses, the modes of address 
and of reference used for some 300 occasions, 
oooupy an appendix of over 100 pages; these 
form the basis of a discussion of the relations 
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which subsisted between the Buddha, his 
monks, Jains, paribbájakas, Brahmans, house- 
holders, laymen, village headmen, and kings. 
Brahmans, for example, regularly address the 
Buddha by his gotra name, bho Gotama, as they 
would another Brahman; they use samana as 
a term of contempt; but Brähmans who 
become monks adopt the most respectful form, 
bhante Bhagavi. 

Again, the common people address the king 
as deva; the Buddha, his monks, and other 
paribbüjakas use mahäräja ; while the Br&h- 
mans alternate between deva (implying the 
divinity of the king) and bho (implying 
equality). In these exchanges three views of 
the king are dramatized: the popular view of 
the king as a god, which becomes the prevailing 
Hindu conviction ; the early Buddhist view of 
kingship as an artificial institution, devised 
because of the necessity of maintaining order 
in the Kaliyuga; and the equivocal view of 
the Brähman who in one breath preaches the 
king’s divinity, and in another saya he has no 
king but Soma, and that the ksatra is born of 
the brahma. 

A Br&hman continued to be addressed by 
his gotra name even when he had become a 
Buddhist monk, 8 sign that although in theory 
one shed one’s varna on entry to the sangha, 
in practice a monk’s position within the order 
was not unaffected by his former, worldly rank. 
A vinaya pronouncement of the Buddha ldys 
down that whereas monks have addressed each 
other indifferently as dvuso, henceforth an 
elder may address a junior with his personal 
name, his gotra name, or ävuso, but a junior 
must use bhante or äyasmä to an elder. Do we 
not see here a rule invented by the sthaviras 
and serving the sthavira interest at a somewhat 
later time when the prestige of the sthavira was 
waxing and the egalitarianism of the primitive 
order was dying a natural death due to the 
growth of hierarchy ? 

One difficulty which Dr. Wagle might have 
considered concerns the historicity of his 
sources. It is one thing to say that this early 
stratum of the canon accurately reflects Indian 
conditions in the centuries between the Buddha 
and Asoka, whioh it probably does; it is quite 
another to regard the speeches it contains as 
the verbatim reports of eyewitnesses, which 
assuredly they are not, if, only because the 
original speeches were in a different Middle 
Indian dialect. For this reason some check on 
the terms of address might be made in the 
comparable texts of other sthavira canons, 
where these are extant; and a look at the 
Svetambara Jain texts might be worth while. 
I would suggest that the Pali canon is not the 
only early Buddhist literature, and that the 
consistency with which these terms are used 
within it could equally be due to the accuracy 
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of the tradition or literary reworking, in the 
absence of further investigation. Still, even in 
the latter case we would have the sthavira view 
of the ranking of social groups, and that itself 
is of historical interest. 

This reservation does not hold for the other 
chapters, on patterns of settlement, kinship 
and marriage, and occupational divisions. One 
is reminded how much more helpful are the 
Pali texts than the Brahmanical on the 
minutiae of everyday life. Dr. Wagle gives us 
much of value here, of which I might single out 
his discussion of the gama and his equation of 
the "laii of the texts with the subcaste of to-day. 
In the latter case, however, the author ought 
to have considered the rather important 
question of whether the fii is endogamous. 
On the evidence he offers I should say that it 
is not, and that the ais is an extension of the 
family which, because of the incest prohibition, 
must be exogamous. 

It is a pleasure to seo this book in print, 
after reading the University of London thesis 
on which it is based. All the more painful is it 
to find Dr. Wagle so badly served by his 
publishers in the way of proof-reading: two 
closely-typed errata sheets give us only some 
corrections and additions. 


THOMAS E. TRAUTMANN 


S. R. BALASUBRAHMANYAM: Early 

Chola art. Part 1. xxii, 268 pp., 117 

lates, map, 11 plans. London: Asia 
Publishing House, [1967]. 80s. 


This book is a well-produced and scholarly 
survey of a most important period in the history 
of architecture and ornament in South India. 
During this period, many of the features rightly 
regarded as peculiar to South Indian temple 
structures and decoration originated. The kin- 
ship of the Pallava architecture with monu- 
ments outeide Tamil Nad such as Ajanta and 
Elora and the Deccan temples of the Caliikyas 
is slowly obscured. 

Mr. Balasubrahmanyam rightly opens with 
sections, albeit a trifle brief, on temple origins 
and on the temple in Cankam literature. He 
has collected a number of references in the 
Éffuttôkai and Pattuppäffu and in Cilapp- 
ahkäram. It is of course open to doubt whether 
Puram., v. 1, which the author quotes on p. 4 
and which is the Kafavulvdiitu, praise of god, 
initiating that anthology, is of the same anti- 
quity as the body of the work. 

Particularly good is the author’s handling of 
inscriptions, and his deep scholarship is very 
much in evidence here. An example is ch. vii, 
pp. 38 ff., discussing Vijayalaya. 

Most of the temples constructed in the period 
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chosen by Mr. Balasubrahmanyam are listed 
and the book is a most valuable gazetteer also 
for any serious student of Indian architecture 
and art desirous of visiting the sites. 

The text closes with a section, pp. 258 ff., 
setting forth the reasons for the author’s choice 
of the period A.p. 850—085 as early Cola. It is 
clear that some discrepancy in development 
exists as between stone monuments and 
bronzes, and this is bound to lead to discussion. 

The illustrations, which are preceded by a 
useful glossary on pp. 260-5, are one of the 
main features of the book, and are in general 
of a very high order. They commence with a 
number of useful plans and maps and include 
several inscriptions. Some of these are perhaps 
less useful save perhaps to the epigraphist ; 
their quality is a little variable, for instance 
that from Centalai, plate 72-d. But I was 
particularly pleased to see a plate of the 
interesting apsidal shrine at Tirukkajukkupram 
(lower) plate 102(a). Plates 104-9, showing 
vimanas, are partioularly well-seleoted and 
clear. 

Perhaps further literary quotations would 
have made this book unwieldy, but I would 
have welcomed some contemporary evidence 
quoted from Teviram. It will be a pleasure 
to see part o of Mr. Balasubrahmanyam’s fine 
work in due course. 

J. B. MARR 


JAMINI MOHAN BANERJEE: History of 
Firuz Shah Tughlug. xii, 229 pp. 
Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1967. 
Rs. 20. 


Detailed studies are now filling most of the 
gaps in Indo-Muslim history for which we have 
any source material at all. Such a gap left in 
the history of the Dehli sultanate after the 
studies of A. B. M. Habibullah, Ishwari 
Prasad, A. Mahdi Husain, and K. 8. Lal, has 
now been filled by Dr. Banerjee with his 
account of the reign of Féroz Shah Tughlaq 
(A.D. 1351-88). Dr. Banerjee’s work is in the 
main a detailed inventory of facts contained in 
the three principal and other known subsidiary 
sources for the history of the reign. Most 
modern commentaries in English upon these 
works have been consulted, and, as the study 


MA 


has an index (even though this is mainly con- ' 


fined to personal and geographical names) it 
will remain & useful compendium for those who 
wish to consult these often indexless sources on 
specific points. As is sometimes considered 
appropriate for a doctoral thesis, while the 
opinions of such modern historians as S. H. 
Hodiväl& and I. H. Qureshi are quoted, the 
ideas of the compiler are seldom and diffidently 
expressed. The value judgements embodied in 
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the narrative are often those of the medieval 
sources, which, as has been apparent since the 
labours of P. Hardy and Mohammad Habib, 
should generally be treated with extreme 
caution. However, the compiler’s caution has 
extended in another direction, in that there is 
no serious attempt to deal with the structure 
of power in the later Dehli sultanate or with 
the causes and course of the progressive break- 
down of the later fourteenth century: for 
which suggestive if not conolusive evidence is 
to be found in the fifth qim of “Afif’s history 
and in the Ta’rikh-1 Muhammad; of Muhammad 
Bihämid Khani. 

The laok of any system of transliteration is 
particularly noticeable: leaving aside the dia- 
critical jota and tittles of Western orientalista, 
a vocalization of Persian words with some 
basis in Steingass or in any of the great Indo- 
Persian dictionaries would be preferable to 
crude approximations to the often debased 
vagaries of modern Indian pronunciation. 
On p. 74 the transliteration can be seen at its 
unrecognizable worst, aggravated by numerous 
misprints or miscopyings. For a single 
example, زنجير پیش داخول‎ becomes ‘Zanzir 
Peshdar Akhwal'. In this passage 'Afif's list 
of the prerogatives of kingship (stkkaha’t- 
täjdärän, beginning with Lhujba and takht) has 
been thought to be the names of ‘ twenty one 
coins’! The bibliography algo is exceptionable : 
we find in it the Friduhäti Ferdzshahi, the 
Insha’-+ Müàhrü, the Sirat-+ Férdzshahi, and 
the Ta'rikh- Muhammad: all listed with the 
designation ‘Allahabad University, (MS) ’. 
There are two pre-modern manuscripts of the 


” first work in known publio collections (apart ' 


from editions of 1885, 1943, c. 1950, and 1954) 
and one manuscript only of each of the other 
works. It is nowhere mentioned that these 
Allahabad MSS are modern transcripts made 
for an earlier historian of Allahabad University, 
probably around 1930. (See the printed text of 
‘Ayn al-Din b. Mährü, Insha’-+ Mührü, ed. 
S. A. Rashid, Karachi, 1965, 14, where the 
Allahabad transcript is mentioned.) Dr. 
Banerjee has shown considerable industry in 
the aggregation of this work, which, notwith- 
standing some crudities in its English style, 
approximates to the ordinary level of Indo- 
Muslim studies. 
SIMON DIGBY 


Louis Dumont: Homo herarchtcus : 
essas sur le système des castes. (Biblio- 
thèque des Sciences Humaines.) 445 
pp. [Paris]: Éditions Gallimard, 
[1967]. Fr. 32. 

This comprehensive study of the caste 
system represents the culmination of the 
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author’s work in the fleld of Indian anthro- 
pology. Many of the themes first ventilated in 
the first eight volumes of Contributions to 
Indian Sociology are here brought together and 
systematically analysed, and admirers as well 
as critica of Professor Dumont will welcome 
this lucid and scholarly presentation of his 
views on the basio nature of Hindu society. 

The book begins with a discussion of the 
concepts of equality and hierarchy as formu- 
lated by Rousseau and Tocqueville, and then 
proceeds to a definition of caste and a review 
of past theories on the origins of the Indian 
caste system. In all of these the author finds 
a tendency to look at individual elements of the 
caste system in isolation, to reduce religious 
factors to non-religious factors, and, above all, 
to underestimate the importance of hierarchy, 
the full understanding of which seems to have 
escaped most modern Western scholars. 

As in his previous writings, Professor 
Dumont rejects the approach of those sooio- 
logists who see in the Indian caste system 
nothing but a variant of other systems of social 
stratification. He argues that to place the 
Indian system under the same heading as 
societies divided along boundaries of class or 
colour does not promote insight into its nature 
and hinders rather than helps research. 

Professor Dumont regards the caste system 
principally as a system of ideas and values, and 
he insists that a knowledge of past and present 
Hindu ideology is essential for a correct 
assessment of its basic characteristics. He 
emphasizes, however, that while looking at 
caste through Hindu eyes, we must also observe 
actual social life in a specific local setting, 
because such an empirical approach comple- 
ments the picture derived from the study of the 
indigenous theory. 

The author dissociates himself from a purely 
cultural view of caste as much as from a rigidly 
structural interpretation, and argues for a 
comprehensive approach, which elsewhere he 
hes also described as ‘typifying °. Ideas and 
values cannot be separated from structure if 
we want to understand a system, and to 
achieve this we must take into account the 
interrelatedness of social facts within a con- 
crete social whole. 

In Professor Dumont’s view caste is not 80 
much a system of independent elements as a 
system of relationships. It is based on the 
necessary coexistence of two opposites, the 
pure and the impure, which form the pivote of 
s hierarchical order. The polarity of pure and 
impure is not an idea introduced by outside 
observers, but is & constant preoccupation of 
the members of Hindu society. 

In contradistinction to some modern authors 
who consider the classification of castes 
according to the four varnas a survival from 
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ancient times devoid of function in present-day 
India, this author emphasizes the continuing 
importance of the varna system in recent times. 
The conceptual relationship between Brahman 
and Kşatriya, for instance, formulated in 
antiquity, persista even to-day ; spiritual and 
temporal power have always been clearly 
distinguished, and the supremacy of the 
spiritual has never found political expression. 
In a discussion of the relationship between jah 
and varna, Professor Dumont pointe out that 
far from being completely heterogeneous, the 
two concepts have reacted on each other. The 
notion of varna held by modern writers, 
including anthropologists, has been influenced. 
by ideas relating to caste. Thus it has often 
been said that the original Ksatriyas have long 
been extinct, and that the Räjpüts, who have 
taken over their role, are not true Ksatriyas. 
But such an interpretation, based on the idea 
that heredity is more important than funotion, 
applies to caste rather than to varna. According 
to the principles of the varna system, whoever 
establishes himself as a stable ruler validates 
his claim to Kgatriya status. 

The general exposition of the principles 
involved in the hierarchic system is followed 
by detailed and critical analyses of the regional 
case studies by A. C. Mayer, P. M. Mahar, and 
MoKim Marriott. 

Further chapters deal with the division of 
labour, the regulation of marriage, rules of 
contact and diet, power and territory, justice 
and authority, the question of oaste-like 
phenomena among non-Hindus, and finally the 
problem of the development of caste in the 
setting of modern India. 

Throughout the analysis Professor Dumont 
places the main emphasis on the ideology under- 
lying the caste system ; and insists that any 
interpretation of social action must be based on 
* what the people think themselves '. For this 
reason he considers it inadmissible to speak of 
Muslim * quasi-castes ', as in Islam the idea of 
social opposition of ‘ pure-impure ’ is missing. 
Economic and political aspeote are described as 
secondary in the system of castes, and this fact 
explains the comparative openness of Indian 
society to Western influences which affected 
mainly spheres relatively neutral from the 
point of view of traditional values. 

It is not possible even to mention in & review 
all the issues raised in this profound and 
brilliantly presented study. For a long time to 
come no one will be able to write on the Hindu 
caste system withouttaking Professor Dumont’s 
view very seriously into account. At a time 
when many sociologista are drawing facile 
comparisons between some aspeots of this 
system and systems of stratification grown out 
of quite different social situations, this author 
has convincingly brought the disoussion baok 
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to ita proper framework, namely the sphere of 
Hindu ideology and social values derived from 
an ideal type of pure hierarchy which is no- 
where as clearly expressed as in India. Yet 
Professor Dumont is inherently not averse to 
comparisons and he argues with great eloquence 
that the hierarchy of the Indian type repre- 
sents a perfect counterpart to the valuations of 
egalitarian Western society. Potentialities in 
human society which Western ideology 
suppresses can become understandable by the 
study of the Indian hierarchic system, and in 
this way ‘ Homo Hierarchicus peut aider Homo 
Aequalis à compléter la conscience qu'il a de 
lui-même °. 
O. VON YÜRER-HAIMENDORF 


Davip L. SNELLGROVE (ed. and tr.) : 
The nine ways of bon : ts from 
gZa-brjid. (School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. 
London Oriental Series, Vol. 18.) vii, 
312 pp., front., 10 plates. London, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, 1967. 
£5 58. 


To a bonpo, as Dr. Snellgrove tells us, bon 
means the true religion of Tibet while to other 
Tibetans it is the false teaching and praotioe 
prevalent before Buddhism established its hold 
on the country. At least one Buddhist work— 
the Grub-mtha‘ shel-gyy me-long—discusses the 
philosophie ideas of bon as known in the 
eighteenth century ; but the general dislike of 
bonpos by orthodox Tibetans has meant that 
they were seen by early Western scholars, 
mainly through the eyes of hostile Buddhist 
historians, as & vague sort of pre-Buddhist 
animiste. The first bonpo books to reach the 
West caused some disappointment when they 
were found to be permeated by the terminology 
and doctrines of Tibetan Buddhism and to 
throw little light on pre-Buddhist religion. 
More recently the earliest Tibetan documents 
discovered at Tun-huang, while mentioning 
persons known as bon and gshen as officiante 
at non-Buddhist rites, never refer to bon as a 
religious system. The connexion between the 
bonpo of to-day and those of the early Tibetan 
kingdom down to the ninth century has, there- 
fore, remained uncertain. ' 

The nine waya of bon must be the first 
instance of collaboration between learned 
bonpos and a leading Western scholar of 
Tibetan Buddhism in the interpretation of the 
literature and ideas of bon. Dr. Snellgrove has 
been able to work for several years with three 
bonpo Lamas who were among the Tibetans 
who fled to India from the Chinese seizure of 
their country ; and now, with the help of his 
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expert and lucid translation, bon ia allowed to 
speak for itself in extracts chosen by Lopón 
Tenzin Namdak from the gZi-brjid, a hitherto 
unknown key-work of the bon canon. 

Dr. Snellgrove has added notes and a glossary 
and has prefaced the translation with a 
stimulating introduction. He argues that bon, 
‘accepting everything, refusing nothing 
throughout the centuries ', may now be seen as 
the one all-embracing form of Tibetan religion 
in ite widest sense. He makes a good point 
that all Tibetans believe in the influence of the 
* lords of the soil ' as almost equally responsible, 
together with karma, for worldly success or the 
lack of it but that only the bonpos appear to 
have formulated this as a doctrine. What else 
they have contributed is less cledr ; and, after 
embracing everything, what bon has to say for 
itself is, once more, rather disappointing. 

The ‘nine ways’ proceed upwards from 
everyday life to a high spiritual plane. The 
first three deal with divination, magic, appease- 
ment of demons, and so on, trimmed up in the 
vocabulary of Mahayäna Buddhism with 
adventitious invocations of the Thought of 
Enlightenment and the Good of Sentient 
Creatures. It seems, also, that the compilers 
did not wholly understand the meaning of the 
primitive material which they were incorpo- 
rating and that much of it is unintelligible to 
the modern bonpo scholar. As the ‘ ways’ 
ascend the spiritual scale so the similarities to 
Buddhism increase. The external resemblances 
in dress, ritual objects, etc. are underlined by 
the competent drawings with which Tenzin 
Namdak has illustrated the work. In fact, ‘ the 
bonpos reveal themselves quite naively as 
tantric Buddhists in all but name’. 

Their answer would be that they possess the 
original Buddhism taught by their parallel 
Buddha, gShen-rab, and that it is the others 
who are imitating them. Little is adduced, 80 
far, to support that assertion beyond & long 
biography of gShen-rab, obviously plagiarized 
from that of Gautama Buddha, and scattered 
mentions of origins in remote border-lands— 
Zhang-zhung, sTag-gzigs, etc. With such 
scanty help from bonpo sources Dr. Snollgrove 
speculates in his introduction on what grain of 
fact in the historical development of bon may 
underlie those vague wide claims. 

Looking at present-day bon with ite vast 
literature studied in monasteries by celibate 
Lamas almost indistinguishable in appearance 
and behaviour from orthodox Buddhists, one 
can accept that the gZi-brjid was composed as 
part of the bonpo canon about 1860. The 
example of the Buddhist bKa‘-‘gyur must have 
inspired those whose doctrines were excluded 
to make their own canon. This presupposes 
that texts had been compiled before then ; and 
the Grub-mtha‘ shel-gyi me-long indicates the 
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existence of systematized bonpo doctrines at 
least in the thirteenth century when Buddhist 
Lamas described them as being like those of the 
rDzogs-chen-pa. We may notice, with reserva- 
tions, the claim in an uncorroborated list of 
bonpo dates that the first bonpo monastery was 
founded in 1072—a year before Sa-skya—and 
that commentaries were composed in 1027. 
Beyond that all is dark; but Dr. Snellgrove 
divines, through that darkness, a bonpo 
literature already developing from perhaps 
even 80 early as the eighth century when 
some bonpo scholars—different from the 
bonpo animist priests—began to ‘incorporate 
developed Buddhist teachings ’. 

Nothing has survived to support that theory. 
The animist priests, who seem to have developed 
a special cult around a sacral line of Tibetan 
kings, may well have picked up ideas from other 
religions, including Saivite Hinduism met with 
around Mount Kailas which is mentioned 
several times in early bonpo texta. But those 
texts are concerned only with legend and with 
practice—divination, poisons, funeral rites, and 
so on: and, although there are Buddhist 
doctrinal works there is no bonpo doctrinal work 
from that early period. Perhaps the bonpos 
took a leaf out of their rivals’ book in the 
eleventh century when the return of prosperity 
after the disastrous civil wars of the ninth and 
tenth centuries once more produced wealthy 
patrons for religious practitioners. <A ready 
link could be found in tantric Buddhism which 
had probably already absorbed such indi- 
genous deities as ‘ the lords of the soil ’ together 
with their proper rites. 

There is much to be discovered about when 
and in what relative proportions the mutual 
pervasion of bon and Buddhism occurred. As 
for pre- Buddhist religion, information ought to 
be found, as Dr. Snellgrove suggests, in bonpo 
literature, and The nine ways of bon offers 
many lines to follow in the categories of demons 
and the like, the practices of ransom and 
sacrifice, the myth of the cosmic egg, etc. ; but 
it seems that scholarly bonpos have become 
remote from such matters. Perhaps among the 
refugees in India there may be found some 
bonpo on a more practical level who can explain 
them before it is too late. There may aleo be 
light in the beliefs and practices of the Gurung, 
whom Dr, Snellgrove mentions, and of the 
Nakhi many of whose rituals have been pre- 
served by the late Dr. Joseph Rock. It will be 
seen that while there is a store of ritual texts 
in the Nakhi language there is not one bonpo 
philosophic work. 

On points of doctrine and philosophy, con- 
centration on the differences between bon and 
Buddhiam, rather than the similarities, may be 
rewarding. Dr. Snellgrove offers the means of 
doing so in this authoritative presentation of 
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new, authentic bonpo material, translated with 
& fluent mastery which makes it easy to digest ; 
while in his classic edition of the Hevajra tantra 
there is an equally accessible Buddhist text 
for comparison. 

E. X. RICHARDSON 


Sura SHUN Liv (tr.) : One hundred and 
one Chinese poems. (Unesco Collection 
of Representative Works, Chinese 
Series.) xxxix, 2-173 pp. Hong Kong: 
Hong Kong University Press, 1967. 
HK $25. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 373. 6d.) 


Dr. Liu's poems, with 13 exceptions, have all 
appeared in English before, in versions which 
he lists in an appendix. His purpose in retrans- 
lating them is to avoid the errors of his pre- 
deceesors; to demonstrate the need for a more 
faithful rendering he pointe out in his preface 
some 40 mistakes by Witter Bynner, Waley, 
and others. Some of these criticisms will be 
useful to Western translators, although the 
cases where he confines himself to observing 
that ° this does not bring out the original sense’ 
or that certain lines ° are simply wrong ' cannot 
do us much good. 

Itis very natural for & man who loves the 
poetry of his own oulture to be irritated by the 
blunders of even the greatest of its foreign 
translators, to suppose that the most urgent 
need is for more accurate versions, and proceed 
to defy the principle that translation is best 
done into rather than out of one's native 
language. But in fact an English reader gets 
from Waley and even Pound, in spite of 
incidental errors, & very strong impression 
which is truer to the original than it is false 
(since all translation of poetry distorta it can- 
not be wholly true); while Dr. Liu, who 
necessarily lacks their control of English diotion 
and rhythm, often fails to give any coherent 
impression of pooms which he well understands. 
The problem of fidelity to the original is much 
more complicated than he recognizes. À trans- 
lator may mislead because he misunderstands 
the Chinese, but also because he cannot find 
the English words for what he understands; 
since the writing and translation of poetry is 
the most exacting of all exercises in language 
&nd requires & sensitivity only to be expected 
in & native speaker, even & translator who for 
ordinary purposes is bilingual! will find himself 
at a disadvantage on one side or the other. 
Without misunderstanding one can groesly 
misrepresent (and this applies to native 
English as much as to Dr. Liu, who knows 
English as well as most of us), because when 
defeated by the complexities of the problem one 
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is always tempted to retreat from translating 

the poetry to summarizing its prose sense. An 

example is Dr. Liu’s rendering of the last 

couplet of six lines by Meng Chiao 22 ZE 

(No. 63) : 

° However deep his gratitude, how can he ever 
Repay a debt that will bind him always ؟‎ ' 


for SE x] ë O D 
mH = À HE 


t Who says that his heart with ita inch of 

grass/ can recompense for the radiance of the 
three spring months ?’ 
. Meng Chiao is noted for his striking imagery ; 
to make the English reader suppose that his 
brief poem culminates in a straightforward 
expression of sentiment instead of a complex 
metaphor is far more misleading than many 
of the elementary mistakes noted by Dr. Liu in 
his preface. The same may be said of his treat- 
ment of the second half of a quatram by Chang 
Chi BE $ (No. 39) : 

* Soon the bell of Han-shan Temple beyond 

Soochow sounded, 

And its deep booming was carried to my 
boat, 

Yet it atill seemed midnight’. 

(Footnote: ‘The clanging of the bell told 

that it was dawn °.) 


for ii Be yR ^E dir 
Ke FP 24 RE X) Æ Bñ 


* From Han-shan temple outside Ku-su city/ 
at midnight the sound of the bell comes to the 
stranger's boat’. 

As in the case of Meng Chiao’s poem one 
sympathires with Dr. Liu’s difficulties ; but it 
would be impossible to misrepresent Chang Chi 
more radically than by suggesting that he wrote 
three lines to explain that it ‘still seemed 
midnight instead of two to evoke his momen- 
tary illusion at waking that it was midnight. 
However, even in such oases Dr. Liu does call 
our attention to what the couplet is about, and 
a reader working at the Chinese on the 
opposite page will find his version useful as a 
arib. 

A. O. GRAHAM 


Cno-vvuN Hsu : Ancient China $n transi- 
tion: an analysis of social. mobility, 
722-222 8.0. (Stanford Studies in the 
Civilizations of Eastern Asia.) xii, 
238 pp. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1965. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
528.) 


Thirty years ago the period dealt with by 
this book, from 722 to 222 8.0., was the best 
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documented, in Western languages, of all 
Chinese history. Since the war, however, very 
little significant has been published, very few 
young scholars have begun work in this field, 
and the study of early China (though not of 
literature and philosophy) has languished. The 
best standard account of the period remains 
Maspero’s La Chine antique, published 40 years 
ago. 

The reasons for this change of emphasis are 
by no means accidental. This was the period, 
above all, which was the primary concern of the 
traditional Chinese historian. The sources for 
the period were among the normal reading of 
the ordinary educated man. It was the period 
from which political writers customarily 
derived their models of behaviour, and to which 
the writings of all the classical schools of 
philosophy constantly refer. When Western 
scholars began to work on China they were 
heavily influenced both by the interesta of the 
Chinese literati who were their mentors, and 
by their preoccupation with philosophy and 
the Confucian canonical books, whioh led them 
naturally into historical studies of the same 
early period. Moreover, the methodology of 
pre-war sinological studies, which was almost 
entirely philological, also fitted in with the 
main stream of Chinese historiography on the 
period. Since the sources for the period are both 
very scanty, and difficult of interpretation, 
ranging from obviously authentio record to 
equally obvious myth and folk-lore, critical 
Chinese scholarship has tended more and more 
towards the utmost refinement of textual 
criticism and philological examination, to 
authenticate the factual record, rather than to- 
ward actual historical interpretation. 

This, however, changed with the coming of 
the new history to China at the end of the 
nineteenth century. This too itself arose out of 
the desire to authenticate or to discredit the 
Confucian canon on historical grounds. The 
most extreme form of the iconoclasm of the 
early twentieth-century historians was loosed 
upon the record of this pre-Ch‘in period. 
Equally the rehabilitation of traditional 
historiography and the reversal of the purely 
destructive iconoclasm of the late 1920's waa 
rooted in the spectacular evidence supporting 
the traditional record of this period which was 
afforded by archaeology, and in particular by 
the discoveries at Anyang. 

Since the beginning of the war, Chinese and 
Western historical scholarship on early China 
have taken very different directions. In China 
the real advance has come as a result of the 
new archaeology, the evidence from which is 
now being widely used in adding some detail 
on social life and material culture to the 
essentially political records left by contempo- 
rary historians. But at the same time, during 
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the 1950's the pre-Ch‘in period was one of the 
crucial battle-grounds for the ideological 
historians searching for a ‘ correct’ periodiza- 
tion of history, who have expended much 
theological ingenuity to get around the 
awkward fact that just when, according to all 
the evidence, the only apparently ‘ feudal ° age 
in China was coming to an end, the Marxist 
strait-jacket demands that it should begin. 
These controversies are of more interest to the 
student of Communist ideology than to the 
historian, and have received little attention— 
perhaps less than they deserve, for it is not a 
controversy conducted entirely on an hypo- 
thetical plane—from Western scholars, who 
have also been unable to make use of the new 
archaeological material save at second hand. 

While these developments were taking place 
in China, Chinese studies in the West also took 
& very different turn. The old sinology, based 
on philological investigation, was replaced by a 
new professionalism, most marked in the field 
of history, and the new generation of Western 
historians of China have been applying the 
methods of Western history to the Chinese 
record. Western historical methodology is 
above all designed to interpret large masses of 
material according to established models, and 
the emphasis has therefore moved from the 
early and scantily documented periods to the 
dynasties from the T‘ang onwards, where a 
more abundant literature anables the historian 
(particularly the historian of social and 
economic matters) to work at a far more 
sophisticated level of analysis without being 
hampered either by the lack of evidence on 
many key questions, or by the necessity to 
subject what evidence there is to minute 
philological scrutiny. 

Western-style social history is unlikely, in 
the present climate of opinion, to take root 
on the mainland. Even in Taiwan, it has been 
very slow to develop. The present work is 
therefore the more welcome, not only as the 
first major work on its period in a Western 
language for some 40 years, but also as a first 
attempt by a Chinese acholar to re-examine the 
early history of China neither in the light of 
generations of Confucian commentators, nor 
in the context of Marxist orthodoxy, but by the 
methods of modern Western social science. In 
particular, Professor Hsu is concerned with the 
changes in the nature of Chinese society and of 
the governing class. 

His principal thesis is not particularly new. 
The period sees the disintegration of the com- 
paratively stable quasi-feudal society of early 
Chou, under which official employment, power, 
and authority were largely determined by birth, 
and ita gradual replacement by a bureaucratic 
form of state, in which professional skill in the 
new specialized professions such as warfare 
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diplomacy, or civil administration was the 
road to advancement. However, there is a 
great deal more to Professor Hsu’s study than 
this. To him, the majority of the new men of 
the Warring States period rose from the ranks 
of the shih, the lowest stratum of the ruling 
group of earlier times. The shth group grew in 
importance at the expense of the hereditary 
enfeoffed families of great ministers who had 
tended to dominate politics in the seventh 
century B.O. After the fifth century, according 
to the author, the class of hereditary nobles and 
great ministers almost disappears. 

In these changes war was the ohief catalyst. 
The continual warfare and the very military 
aspect of society during this period have been 
badly under-estimated by many Western 
historians, reflecting the anti-military bias of 
the Confucian tradition. Professor Hsu shows 
that the whole nature of warfare changed 
during this period with the gradual replace- 
ment of the chariot-mounted knight by large 
armies of infantrymen and cavalry. Commoners 
for the first time became an important part of 
the fighting force, and this opened a new means 
of advancement to high rank for members of 
the strata of society below the shih. The 
results of war and conquest too became more 
violent—during the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period (722- 
481 8.0.) more than 100 states, and their ruling 
groups, were destroyed. 

While this wholesale concentration of power 
into the hands of progressively fewer large 
kingdoms was being effected by bloody and 
continual warfare, society was also undergoing 
equally rapid and radical economio change, 
with the improvement of agrarian productivity, 
the growth of trade and occupational specializa- 
tion, the increased use of money, and the 
emergence of quite large cities. 

Social and political change and economic 
development led to a ferment of ideas in which 
the ideological underpinnings of the older order 
were destroyed. Professional skill replaced 
heredity, the shih developed a new self. 
consciousness a8 & group apart, contractual 
relationships replaced the more personal link 
between ruler and official of the earlier ‘ fendal’ 
period, the conservative moral values of earlier 
times no longer bore any meaningful relation- 
ship with social reality. ^ Professor Hsu 
ingeniously epitomizes these whole changes in 
the semantic change in the meaning of the 
term CAtn-tzu, from that of ‘noble’ or a 
member of a social élite, into that of ‘ gentle- 
man’ in the sense of membership of 8 moral 
élite. 

This is an original and thought-provoking 
study, and it is perhaps unfair to the author 
to end on a note of criticism. However, one of 
the queetions which this book leaves in my 
mind is the usefulness of statistical methods 
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when applied to date which are so sparse and 
spread over such a huge area and such a long 
period, and which moreover are culled from a 
very small range of sources. Is not the selection 
of examples in such & case already done for one 
by the compilers of the sources ? Can statistical 
method really do much more than give some 
slight numerical precision to the general 
impreasion gained from reading ? Does the 
general agreement of his results with the 
received opinion about the period mean muoh 
more than that his tables reduce the literary 
grounds for these received impressions into 
convenient tabular form ? Lastly, the author 
also seems to me occasionally guilty of 
accepting too easily the figures given in his 
sources at their face values. Are we really to 
believe that the poor and backward state of 
Yen could fleld an army of 600,000 men (the 
size of the entire Chinese army in mid-T'ang 
times)? Or that Chao suffered 450,000 
casualties (almost as many as both sides at 
Ypres in 1917 with the aid of modern techno- 
logy) in their disastrous war with Ch'in in 
260 3.0.7? And the assumption (note p. 68) 
that the population of China in Chan-kuo 
times was almost as large as that in A.D. 2, after 
two centuries of peace and prosperity, exten- 
sive colonization, and rapid economic advance, 
seems to me totally unjustified. So incidentally 
does the small importance which he attributes 
to the general introduction of cast-iron agri- 
cultural tools. For a corrective on this point— 
which probably errs in the opposite direction 
I would recommend readers to Yang K'uan 
HE FL, Chan-kuo shih WY i] Hi, Shanghai, 
1955, and the same author'a Chung-kuo ku-tai 
yeht'ieh chi-shu i$ fa-ming ho fachan حك‎ BM 
GK te Bt bk th 65 R HH dn BE, 
Shanghai, 1956. But these are mostly questions 
which will always be susceptible of more than 
one answer, and we should be grateful to 
Profeasor Hsu for a brave, intelligent, and 
imaginative attempt to give new answers to 80 
many basio problems in a period which, for all 
its obscurity, was the formative era for 
traditional Chinese culture. 


D. O, TWITOHETT 


MicHAEL LOEWE: Records of Han 
administration. (University of Cam- 
bridge Oriental Publications, Nos. 11- 
12.) 2 vols.: xi, 212 pp., 16 plates ; 
vii, 481 pp., 32 plates. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1967. £8 185. 6d. 


This is & &olid contribution to the study of 
Han documents on wooden slips. From some 
10,000 pieces (many fragmentary) found in 
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Chü-yen JE HE or Edsen-gol in western 
Ninghsia by the Sino-Swedish expeditions 
from 1927 to 1984 (mainly in 1930), Dr. Loewe 
has selected about 700 for deteiled study. 
These documents illustrate many interesting 
aspects of administration on the north-western 
frontier of Han China. As original materials, 
they are extremely valuable. Ever since 
Professor Lao Kan $$ i published his 


monumental Ohü-yen Han-chien k'ao-shih FB 


XE QUE WR # ER in 1943 and 1944, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Western Boholars have worked 
on the Chü-yen documents together with 
similar documents found in Tun-huang, 
Kansu, and elsewhere. A considerable amount 
of scholarship has been accumulated. 
Dr. Loewe's book, however, is the first in 
English devoted to these materials. It is an 
excellent book. 

The work consists of two volumes. Vol. 1, 
Historical assessment, ia addressed to general 
students of Chinese history. It is divided into 
five chaptera: (i) ‘The strips and fragments 
of Chü.yen and their value’, (ii) ‘ Written 
communications and their delivery ’, (iii) ' The 
expansion of Chinese authority”, (iv) ' The 
organisation of the Han service ', and (v) ' The 
life and work of the Han servicemen’. Vol. rı, 
Documents, is intended principally for echolars 
and historians whose specialist interests lie in 
the Han period. It consiste of the texts and 
translations of the selected inscriptions, pre- 
ceded by introductory notes on their signi- 
ficance, and. followed by notes on the readings 
and interpretations. These two volumes also 
contain 48 plates, a bibliography, three maps, 
two subject indexes and a glossary-index of 
Chinese proper names and terms, which are 
all helpful. 

Going through the two volumes, the readér 
wil find valuable information on the Han 
frontier settlements: descriptive details of 
servicemen (name, place of origin, order of 
aristocratic rank, type of service, and age), 
their daily tasks, performance and salaries of 
officials, lists of weapons and other equipment, 
receipt and disbursement of grain, annual teste 
in archery, the system of watch-towers and 
code of signals, recorda of civilian and other 
travellers, and registers in transit. In pre- 
senting his materials, Dr. Loewe has exercised 
meticulous care and exhibited remarkable 
open-mindednees. He is successful in demon- 
strating his point that ' there are more cases of 
. dismembered multi-strip documents, of which 
some component parts can be re-assembled, 
than has been generally recognised’ (1, 12). 
Here perhaps lies his major contribution. 
Many of his reconstructions look convincing 
even from a glance at the plates. 

As admitted by the author, ' it is probable 
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that in our present state of knowledge no 
study of these inscriptions can be wholly 
satisfactory ' (r, ix). As a fellow-worker, I wish 
to suggest briefly the following corrections and 
supplementary notes : 

The compound shth-mat or she-mai i W 
means ‘sale on credit’, not ‘lease or sale’ 
(1, 29) or ' hire and sale ' (1x, 15). 

As s verb, the character fu Ë means ‘ to 
distribute, to give, to pay’. It seems to 
appear in this sense in the term H.feng-fu 
ming-chi Wi % HR Z $8, which may be 
rendered as ‘register of payment of officials’ 
salaries’ instead of ‘register of officials’ 
salaries and taxes’ (r, 40). Similarly, fu chiu- 
jen Fit BR (f) À is not ‘ taxable individual ’ 
(rr, 289) but ° to pay the hired person’. For 
more examples of fu used in this sense, see 
Lao Kan, Chü-yen Han-chien, K‘ao-shth chsh- 
pu JE HE WE fj.) M < Bp. 1960, p. 49, 
no. 2428, fu...feng ‘to pay salary of...’ 
and p. 58, no. 2904, t-fu-ps El RK HA ‘have 
already completely paid ’. 

On the interpretation of the character sheng 
in such terms as sheng-teu 44 205 (1, 81, Il, 
105-6) and sheng-tso 28 {E (x1, 145), I have 
for long maintained that its basic meaning is 
‘office, head-quarters ', and therefore synony- 
mous to shu IX (compare shu-iso Hd {E in 
Lao, op. cit., 1960, p. 16, no. 726). In Han 
documents, it is also used to mean ‘to work 
or to be on duty at the head-quarters or office 
[higher than an ordinary sui BK]. The 
meaning of ‘ detached ’ or ‘ reduced ' does not 
fit in all contexte. The 21 eus (11, 145) was not 
an ordinary sui, but the chth-so Y FF or 
head-quarters of a hou commander (fpc J). 
See the discussion by Dr. Chang Ch‘un-shu 
BR 3k FH in his article ‘The Han ooloniste 
and their settlements on the Chü-yen frontier ’, 
Tsing Hua Journal of Chinese Studies, NB, v, 
2, 1966, 164-8. 

The translations of chi-mi H JK as 
‘sorghum’ (r, 114) and mai 2 as ‘ barley’ 
(TI, 275) are open to question. Not all specialists 
agree on these interpretations. Many prefer to 
render mai as ‘wheat’ and chs as ‘a kind of 
millet '. 

The phrase chth kuan-min 33 FF Ë does 
not mean ‘administration both within the 
[hou]-kuan and over civilians’ (rr, 179) but 
‘administration over officials and the people '. 
This phrase may be found in Shih chi Mi gu 
121, Ju-lin chuan f; +K (W, biography 
of Shen Kung. 

In a report on barbarian intrusion across the 
Han frontier, the character between the words 
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wang-lai +E XK ‘hither and thither’ and the 
place-name Piao-shih 3 JL (rn, 249) is mu 
B ° pasturing ', which fits perfectly into oon- 
text. In this connexion, I strongly endorse the 
reading of mu-shih Hy -F ‘herdsman, cow- 
herd’ proposed by Dr. Chang Ch‘un-shu 
(art. oit., 168-70), which is much better than 
either chiao-shih HF -F or ts‘ai-shih FF -F 
(r, 324). 

The character ku BH means ‘to pay, to 
pay for’ (r, 103), chin FF means ‘an adze’, 
and pu fH probably ‘a spade’ (r, 163). 
These characters are left untranslated. 

There are also some mistakes in the romani- 
zation of characters. For Mo-chü-tzu BE HB 
-F (name of village) (1, 8, 1, 11, eto.) read 
Mo-teui-tzu (lit. ° mouth of a grinding-stone ’). 
The character IË stands for #8 or BE. For 
Shou-chiang 5% B (forts) read Shou-hsiang 
(z, 43, 1, 201). For Ku Ch'i-kuang À X >G 
read Ku Chi-kuang (1, 149, 1, 198). For Tso- 
feng-i Zr W WH read Tso-p‘ing-i (1, 180, r, 
202). For Yüeh-lo E] #4 (heien) read Jih-lo 
H Jj (1, 182, 1, 204). 

Such blemishes, however, do not affect the 
over-all value of the book as a solid contribu- 
tion and & convenient introduction to the 
study of Han documents on wood. 


LIEN-SHENG YANG 


Yiwa-sum YU: Trade and expansion 
an Han China : a study $n the structure 
of Sino-barbanan economic relations. 
xiv, 251 pp., 2 maps [on endpapers]. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1967. $6.75. 
(English agents: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 54s.) 


This work contains eight chapters. Between 
the first, ' The problem and its origins’, and 
the last, ‘Trade and expansion in historical 
perspective ’, the author discusses the policy 
background and foundations of trade (ch. ii), 
general Sino-barbarian economio relations 
under the tributary system (ch. iii), surren- 
dered. barbarians and their treatment (ch. iv), 
frontier trade (ch. v), economic relations be- 
tween China and countries westward of it 
(ch. vi), and overseas trade (ch. vii). A 12-page 
bibliography, a selective glossary, and an 
index conclude the volume. 

Professor L. 8. Yang is right when he says 
in his foreword that this is the first full-scale 
study of the subject in any language, and it is, 
as he says, a substantial contribution. The 
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author has read widely, as the bibliography 
shows; he evidently knows his texts, as is 
demonstrated in the notes; and he has made 
considerable use of the results of the archaeo- 
logical research of recent decades. 

The result is a very readable book (unfor- 
tunately marred by occasional misprints and— 
but here the editors are surely to blame—by 
faulty English). The work might seem a boon 
to historians whose lack of knowledge of the 
Chinese language prevents them from going 
to the sources. 

Still, I doubt whether the book is actually 
such a boon, for to my mind it is marred by an 
uncritical acceptance of several doubtful con- 
cepts. In the first place, there is the consistent 
use of the term ‘ barbarian’, not only in the 
title but through the whole book. Although 


I am not in favour of such nomenclature, it ب‎ 


might be argued that equivalent terms were 
used by the Chinese, and that modern authors 
have continued this practice. However, there 
is not the slightest reason for accepting the 
additional terminology of the ancient sources, 
calling these peoples ° aggressive and svari- 
cious’ (sic; ‘greedy’ is meant) on p. 40, or 
‘rapacious’ on p. 100. Whenever the non- 
Chinese resisted the Chinese attempts at con- 
quest and colonization, the ancient usage is 
followed again: the barbarians ° rebelled’. 
As is evident from the appendix to the author’s 
article on the Later Han political structure,? 
he has read Professor Bielenstein’s work on 
the early history of this dynasty,? but he has 
failed to appreciate the great value of the 
latter's study of the historiographical principles 
involved, especially of the interpretation of the 
terminology used in the ancient histories.‘ 

The author has read Professor Lattimore’s 
works, but he nowhere shows that he has 
grasped the latter’s ideas on frontier civiliza- 
tion and on the genesis of nomadism. Neither 
does he state anywhere that the wars on the 


1 Usually, it is hard to criticize a biblio- 
graphy, unless it shows conspicuous gaps; 
here I only want to point out that among 
Japanese works Fujieda Akira's Hg FY 5 
study, ° Chàjó no mamori’ E- Wt DF $, p, 
in Shizen to Bunka E]. $$ عل‎ X th, supple- 
mentary vol. it, Kyoto, 1955, 241-344, is 
missing, as this is the most complete survey of 
the organization and of the daily life and work 
on the northern Himes, 

1 ‘ Tung Han cheng-ch'üan chih chien-li yû 
shth-tsu ta-hsing chih kuan-het’ TK 3& EX HE 


XL ORE yr Wü + Pk X KR SE, 
Hsin Ya Heüeh Pao 3jp un BR BR, 1, 1956. 

3 “The restoration of the Han dynasty’, 
BMFEA, xxvi, 1954, 1-208. 

* op. oit., 44 ff. 
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northern and north-western frontiers of China 
started with Ch'in Shih huang-ti’s imperialist 
policies. As regards Chinese expansion to the 
south, the author has overlooked the most 
solid and detailed contribution on the subject : 
Professor Hervouet’s magnificent study of 
Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju, with ita masterly treatment 
of Chinese expansion into Yünnan.f 

Like the ‘ barbarians ', China is treated as a 
practically unvarying entity; the author 
nowhere shows that China’s expansion was 
subject to many factors, both external and 
internal, such as the interplay between 
centralism and regionalism, or the trends of 
internal migration. The simple fact that the 
wars on the northern frontiers were harder to 
fight than the campaigns in the south because 
of the much greater unity of China’s adversaries 
in the former area, is nowhere stated. 

Like many modern Chinese authors on the 
mainland, the author considers Han China to 
have made astonishing advances in its eco- 
nomy, especially in the field of agriculture 
(pp. 21 ff.). He believes that ‘it is clear that 
the productive forces were much released [stic] 
and the general agricultural and industrial 
output seem (my italics, A. H.) to have been 
considerably increased so as to be able to meet 
the vast demand of both Chinese and foreign 
consumers ° (my italics, A. H.) (p. 27). 

Leaving aside the last statement which is 
both completely unrealistic and unprovable 
and which seems to have been lifted bodily out 
of a Chamber of Commerce report, I would like 
to refer to a highly important passage in Li 
Chien-nung’s fundamental study on Han 


“ economy. Here this widely read and cautious 


scholar states: ‘In general, the Han people 
were able to continue and to extend the work 
of the late Chou period as regards irrigation. 
There was also improvement in the manufac- 
ture of agricultural toola and in the methods 
of cultivation. However, the effect of these 
improvements and their application seems to 
have been very slow, and not at all as far-reaching 
as imagined by authors in general’ (my italics, 
A.H.). And thereupon he demonstrates by 
means of copious quotations that the advance 
in agriculture in Han times was far more 
apparent than real.f 

However, to me the most serious defect of 
the work under review is the author’s introduc- 


5 Yves Hervouet, Un poète de cour sous les 
Han: Sema Siang-jou, Paris, 1964, esp. 
pp. 69-134. 

¢ Li Chien-nung Æ fi] BË, Hsien Ch'in 
liang Han ching-chi shih-kao jp Æ BR YK 
OK Ex M fg. Chunghua shucht h Ha AF 
Fj ed., Peking, 1902, 149-69; the above 
quotation is to be found on p. 149. 
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tion to the discussion of the concept of the 
tribute system. One might also call it the 
&uthor's failure to distinguish between fact and 
fiction or the ideal and the real. Basically, the 
author’s study concerns foreign relations: it 
concerns China’s reactions to contacts with 
other ‘ powers’ and in most cases these reao- 
tions were military, intended to defeat, if not 
to crush and annihilate ita adversaries. In this 
respect it is noteworthy that as late as the 
beginning of the second century A.D., after 300 
years of ‘contact’, the Chinese aim still 
remained ‘ to cut off the right (or the left) arm 
of the Hsiung-nu’. The Chinese world-view 
would certainly have impelled the Chinese to 
view their relationship with the non-Chinese 
around them ideally as one of overlord and 
tribute-bearing dependants, but materially 
there existed no such thing as a ° tributary 
system ’. 

In spite of the wealth of terms from the 
field of political science that stud nearly every 
page, the author seems to have remained blind 
to the fact that relations imply reciprocity and 
that every individual challenge has ita indi- 
vidual response. In this way, the marauding 
incursions of the Hsiung-nu in the north were 
met by the tribute which the Chinese paid to 
keep them quiet, and at a later stage, when 
Chinese internal conditions permitted, by 
military retaliation. The goodwill of the 
princelings of the Central Asian oases was 
acquired, and often maintained, by Chinese 
gifts, and when the increase of Chinese military 
power warranted it, their pro-Chineee attitude 
was assured by the demand for hostages. It 
goes without saying that out of all this a 
tributary relationship developed in the long 
run, but that is quite different from assuming 
that this was present right from the beginning, 
as the author does, and is then forced into 
verbal acrobatics on pp. 39-40. The words of 
Dr. Michael Loewe, though meant for a more 
restricted scope, are fully applicable here also 
in a wider sense: ‘The stages of the Han 
advance can hardly be explained as an ordered 
and systematic process, planned as co- 
ordinated measures to extend the scope of 
Han authority’ (my italics, A. H.).7 

And finally there is the importance of trade 
in the Han empire, and, particularly, of foreign 
trade. While hesitatingly agreeing that the 
former was important, I still cannot agree that 
the latter was, for a number of things are 
obvious, both positive and negative, which 
militate against commerce having played a 
major role in the fleld of China’s expansion. 
One of these is the argumentum e silentto—a 
dangerous one, I know, but to me it is extra- 


7 Records of Han administration, Cambridge, 
1967, 1, 58. 
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ordinary that neither Ssu-ma Ch'ien in 
c. 100 B.c., nor Pan Ku in c. a.D. 80, while 
extensively discussing the businessmen of their 
day, make the slightest mention of trade 
beyond the frontiers. On the contrary, I con- 
tinue to hold that it was the government, 
through ite subsidies in various forms, which 
was the main and probably even the sole 
‘exporter ’. 

I do not wish to expatiate further on this 
point, as my arguments have been set ont 
more fully in an article (written in 1965) which 
I hope will be published before long in Paris. 
Neither do I want to produce further criticism 
on other points where I do not agree with the 
author. One of these concerns his evaluation 
of the emperor Kuang-wu’s policies against 
the Hsiung-nu ; fortunately Professor Bielen- 
stein’s third ‘ Restoration’ instalment 5 has 
just appeared and I fully agree with his views 
on this point.° 

I am afraid that the present work, after all, 
is not a boon to the general historian and that 
it is not the ‘ masterly survey of the full record 
thus far available ’ which it is reported to be. 
This is due to the author’s standpoint which is 
fundamentally traditional Chinese; he has 
been unable to free himself from the limitations 
of age-old conceptions, and from an inherent 
feeling of superiority. Hence the book in 
many respecta becomes an attempt to fit 
unambiguously stated historical realities into 
an untenable preconceived frame, inspired by 
an outdated Sinocentrism. The work contains 
a considerable amount of information, but this 
has been built into an unacceptable con- 
straction. 

A. F. P. HULSEWÉ 


5 BMFEA, xxxix, 1967. 
9 op. cit., 102-31, esp. pp. 116 ff. 


Frank H. H. Kina: Money and 
monetary policy in China, 1845-1895. 
(Harvard East Asian Series, 19.) xii, 
390 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1965. $8.95. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 72s.) 

Cui-mine Hou: Foreign investment and 
economic development in China, 1840- 
1937. (Harvard East Asian Series, 21.) 
xii, 306 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1965. $8.95. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 723.) 

ARTHUR N. YOUNG: China's wartime 
finance and inflation, 1937-1945. 
(Harvard East Asian Series, 20.) 
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xvii, 421 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1965. $10. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 80s.) 


The economic history of nineteenth and 
twentieth-century China is beginning at last 
to receive the attention which it go richly 
deserves. These three volumes are all impor- 
tant contributions to the subject which ought 
to be read by any serious student of modern 
China. 

Professor King’s book is extremely valuable. 
Anyone who has attempted to deal with Sino- 
Western trade in the nineteenth century will 
have been faced with mastering an extremely 
complex monetary situation. The standard 
Chinese works on the gs of currency in 
China, P'eng Hsin-wei €^ f BY, Chung- 
kuo huo-pi shih, Shanghai, 1954, and on the 
Ch‘ing currency, Yang Tuan-liu # YA 7^, 
Ch'ing-tai huo-pi chin-yung shth-kao THE ft RR 
ec Hb E FR, Peking, 1959, 17, 385, are 
almost entirely dependent upon actual official 
sources, although rich in detail and give an 
ideal pattern rather than an account of the 
currenoy. The appearance of Professor King's 
study represente & great step forward in our 
understanding of the aotual functioning of the 
currency. The volume begins with a short 
general account of the Chinese economy in the 
mid-nineteenth century, and then falls into 
two parte. The first is an acoount of the 
Chinese monetary system, with its complex 
relationships between copper cash coinage and 
monetary silver bullion, between money and 
units of account, and between official theory 
and everyday practice. It then gives an 
admirably lucid account of the traditional 
banking system. The author stresses the fact, 
concealed by the superficial uniformity of the 
neatly categorized compilations of Ch'ing 
officialdom, that China was divided into 
innumerable semi-autonomous monetary 
regions, just as she comprised a large number 
of semi-independent local economies. The 
second part of the work comprises a series of 
separate studies: the monetary history of the 
Ch'ing period down to the T‘ai-p‘ing era, some 
details of which need revision in the light of 
very recent publications by Ch'üan Hansheng 
on the eighteenth century; a study of the 
disastrous experiments with debased copper 
coinage and inadequately backed paper money 
during the Hsien-feng reign; a very useful 
account of the monetary problems of the 
treaty porte and Hong Kong; a lucid account 
of the development of the Hatkwan tael aa an 
imaginary standard unit of account; and the 
belated attempts to reform the coinage and to 
mint silver coins. 
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Professor Hou’s work deals with an even 
broader time span, although mostly concen- 
trated on the period from 1895 to 1937. 1t is 
directed towards a re-examination of the 
widely held belief that foreign investment, 
aided by expansionist imperialiam, did a great 
deal to destroy the native Chinese economy 
during the nineteenth century, and that, even 
when it was used in developments which would 
appear benefloial to the Chinese, the nature of 
the investments forced development into an 
unnatural and unbalanced pattern. The 
author denies this, and shows that foreign 
investment had: practically no impact on 
primary production and that there is no 
evidence that the traditional sectors of indus- 
try and mining, transportation, eto., suffered 
absolute decline, and claims that on the 
.r contrary they may have grown slightly. 

Mr. Young’s book is a very different one. 
It is a very detailed account of the develop- 
ment of the disastrous wartime inflation in 
China, which the author who was a financial 
adviser to the Nationalist Government from 
1929 to 1947, witnessed at first hand. He shows 
that during the 1930’s the government had 
made real and oreditable financial and econo- 
mic progress, in spite of forbidding difficulties 
caused by natural disasters, Japanese aggres- 
sion, and massive American purchase of silver. 
The war, however, brought great strain: the 
government’s tax system failed to derive 
sufficient income from the land, and from the 
rich. Nepotism and graft in government and 
a complete lack of fiscal control over the army, 
which was far too large and ill-trained, led to 
an all too easy recourse to the printing press. 
When this reached a peak in 1944, the American 
government withheld gold supplies, just when 
they themselves were stimulating inflation 
by spending vast sums on the construction of 
air bases. The author lays the blame firmly 
on monetary factors and government polioy, 
rather than on non-monetary causes. By the 
end of the war prices on average were 2,500 
times those of pre-war. By 1948 they were 
2,500 times those prevailing in 1945. The 
author rightly attributes a good deal of the 
blame for the fall of the Nationalist régime to 
their utter failure to exercise & minimal 
control over the economy. Not the least of the 
achievements of the Communist régime has 
been the avoidanoe of any repetition of this 
economic disaster. 

D. O. TWITOHETT 


Jack M. Porrer: Capitalism and the 
Chinese peasant: social and economic 
change in a Hong Kong village. xiv, 
215 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
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University of California Press, 1968. 
$5.75. (English agents: Cambridge 
University Press. 548. 6d.) 


Here is the first major publication to result 
from the many anthropological studies which 
have been made in Hong Kong over the last 
decade. With an open field, it is not surprising 
that Dr. Potter should have chosen to focus 
his attention on a lineage village, where 
Hong Kong is unique in possessing living 
lineages, freely developed and relatively 
untampered with by governments. It is 
surprising that he should have chosen to divert 
our attention from this focus by a misleading 
title, and. by a final chapter the relevance of 
which lies mainly with the title and little 
with the preceding chapters. 

As a study of the economics of a lineage 
village (Hang Mei village of Ping Shan village- 
complex) this book breaks entirely new ground, 
and fills in a sizeable gap in our knowledge of 
Chinese lineages. Economic activity in the 
village is analysed in depth, and an historical 
approach allows the author to show the way 
in which the ‘ traditional’ (i.e. pre-twentieth 
century) economic system has been changing. 

Major economic and social change is seen 
to have been brought about by a variety of 
factors, but chiefly by the great improvement 
in transport facilities and the subsequent (and 
largely consequent) flight from rice cultivation 
to vegetable farming. The heading of ch. iii, 
° From peasants to farmers ', conveys vividly, 
if a little hyperbolically, the effects of this 
change. The account is fleshed out with data 
on the occupational structure, on expenditure 
and work patterns, on marketing and markets, 
and on the comparative wealth of families 
representative of various income levels. All 
this is well and olearly presented, and gives an 
&uthentio pioture of the eoonomio develop- 
ment of an agricultural village. It is & picture 
which in some respecte might fit almost any 
of the villages of the New Territories plains : 
but what makes Ping Shan of extra significance 
and greater interest is the faot that it is a 
lineage village, and an important and wealthy 
one at that. It is in his treatment of aspects of 
the economies of the Tang lineage that Dr. 
Potter has made his most valuable contri. 
bution. 

Freedman has pointed out thata lineage must 
have both solidarity and internal competition 
at the same time’ (Chinese lineage and society, 
p. 176, n.), but the unity and stability of a 
lineage community might be expected to be 
determined by the degree to which internal 
competition and rivalry is controlled—a 
measure of competition stimulates, an exceas 
destroys. The author repeatedly draws our 
attention to internal strife—' Conflict, jealousy, 
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and competition are prevalent within the 
lineage and within each village’ (p. 18)—and 
goes so far as to say that conflict is now a major 
factor in holding lineage segments together 
° Because various fang [segmente] within a 
single kin group are often in conflict, it is 
difficult to get all of the male members of the 
group to agree to the sale of ancestral pro- 
perty, and thus the property (as well as the 
kin group) is maintained intact’ (p. lIl). 
The ancestral trust is, of course, of prime impor- 
tance in symbolizing and maintaining unity 
(indeed, it is only rarely that a lineage or 
lineage segment can persist without such a 
trust), but it is an extreme case where conflict 
rather than competition makes for unity by 
default. Lineage organization throughout the 
New Territories is in decline (and for the same 
economic reasons as here), but perhaps no- 
where is it in so parlous a state as in Ping 
Shan. One is led to wonder whether there 
might not be unifying elements lacking in 
Ping Shan, which elsewhere are present. Why 
does ‘internal competition ° degenerate into 
‘conflict’? Certainly the residence pattern 
developed in Ping Shan whereby a sub- 
lineage and «a sub-village are coincident 
(p. 23) is not conducive to lineage unity, but 
are there similar factors at work lower down 
the segmentary scale ? 

With regard to ancestral trust land, one 
could have wished for the analysis of ohia-fen 
(per stirpes) and chi-hew (per capita) owned 
land (p. 108 f.) to be pushed a little further : 
is there not, for instance, a discernible reason 
why land should be held under these two 
different systems? A oloser investigation of 
the history of formation and dissolution of 
trusts might have revealed a ‘ developmental 
cycle” which would be a key to the under. 
standing of some at least of such problems as 
this. A massive 93% of the village’s land is 
trust land (p. 96)—the figure for another 
strong lineage village of the area is a mere 
52%. Dr. Potter does not comment on this 
high proportion. 

The position of the ‘ elders’ (chia-chang) is 
seen to be a surprisingly strong one. In the 
management of trusts they have vestigial power 
enough that they ‘have many opportunities to 
make semi-legal °“ black-money’’ (bribes or 
t tipa”) ' (p. 103), and the teu-chang (whom 
Dr. Potter calls ‘Clan Elder’) ‘helps to 
mediate disputes within the lineage and is 
usually consulted by the District Officer in 
matters that concern Ping Shan’ (p. 17). 
In this, also, the Ping Shan evidence shows 
some variance from the received picture of a 
lineage power and leadership structure. 

A small gap in Dr. Potter’s treatment of his 
subject is his failure to link satisfactorily the 
individual and the group economic spheres. 
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Each of these he deals with severally, but 
we are left with an incomplete picture of the 
way in which the two interact. Exactly by how 
much do ordinary individuals benefit from 
their membership in trusts, for instanoe 7 

Some minor points should be noted. The 
romanization of Chinese terms is erratic: 
e.g. San On Haten (a mixture of Cantonese and 
Mandarin) on p. 12; and eg. the Hsiang I 
Chü should surely be given ita formal title 
in Cantonese—Heung Yee Kuk (an incorrect 
Yee character appears in the glossary). The 
term pen-h, variously romanized, is applied in 
the book to three distinct concepts: (a) the 
Cantonese as opposed to the Hakka; conven- 
tionally it is romanized Punti in this case; 
(6) natives of Ping Shan; (c) natives of the 
New Territories, The gentry member des- 
cribed on p. 104 as being ‘ manager of all 
important ancestral land estates in the village ’ 
was surely only so because he happened to be 
born in that line of descent which contained all 
these trusts, or was it possible for a man to 
manage an estate in which he had no share by 
right of birth? The ‘village farmers’ illus- 
trated may bo farmera, but they are not 
wearing farming dress. Family C has five 
members on p. 160 and only four on p. 161. 

In pioneering this work Dr. Potter has 
provided us with a wealth of new data. In the 
light of his work, and that of others which 
should soon appear, many new questions must 
be asked about lineage organization and about 
local economic and political organization. 


HUGH D. R. BAKER 


Ants Dx Suva: Chinese landscape 
painting in the caves of Tun-huang. 
(Art of the World : a series of regional 
histories of the visual arts.) 240 pp. 
London: Methuen, 1967. 63e. 


A merit of this book which almost silences 
oriticism is the large number of good illus- 
trations of wall paintings in the Tun-huang 
cave temples which appear for the first time in 
colour. Only a small number coincide with 
those of Gray’s Buddhist cave paintings at 
Tun-huang. While we have no acknowledged 
standard by which to control the tonalities 
seen here (the album T'un-huang pi-hua ch 


Wr JA BE X dU published by the Tun-huang 
Institute itself being based on faesimile copies 
incorporating elements of reconstruction both 
in form and colour, and evidently varying with 
the taste of individual copyiste) Madame De 
Silv&'s pictures carry more conviction in the 
majority than their predecessors, and a greater 
amount of authentic and decipherable detail. 
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The excellent coverage of cave 257 (Jätaka of 
the Golden Deer King) and cave 428 (Mahd- 
sativa-jdiaka) are cases in point. The author 
photographed at Tun-huang at the invita- 
tion of the Chinese authorities. Great credit 
is due to her for the enterprise. 

The text aims at stimulation of interest 
rather than systematic presentation. The title 
has in smaller print in the caves of Tun-huang, 
but the continuous text attempts to supply an 
all-round account of the subject. 

The reader is left to visualize the progress 
of Chinese painting, even that of the Sung 
dynasty, in terms of the Tun-huang wall 
paintings and some Han figured bricks. The 
narrative, conflated of stylistic, poetical, 
philosophical, and historical comment, ser- 
monizing in tone, does nothing to compensate 
for the fundamental dislocation. The second 
and more useful text, independently written 
and often duplicating the other, consists of 
explanations and art-critical points in para- 
graphs allotted to each illustration ; but this 
text does not amount to an exhaustive cata- 
logue raisonné either. 

Madame De Silva says some good things 
regarding the relevance of late Han art to the 
formal aspects of the narrative art seen in the 
earlier caves at Tun-huang, and she is no doubt 
right in insisting that a close study of minutiae 
of style at Tun-huang can contribute to our 
knowledge of the metropolitan  stylistio 
development: her pictures begin to make such 
& comparison possible. Her view of Tun-huang 
es refleoting the contemporary advance of 
metropolitan Chinese painting causes her to do 
scant justice to Central Asian elements in the 
earlier Tun-huang murals, whioh all authorities 
rightly delight in cataloguing. Some refer- 
ences to Chinese art are mistaken: the old 
view of the start of sculpture at Yün-kang being 
in the earlier fifth century has been too long 
discarded in favour of a date near 460 for it 
to be reintroduced without justification ; the 
mirror in the Freer Gallery with &n animal 
sleeping under a tree is attributed to Han 
(not ‘ pre-Han’), and is probably late Han 
at that; and few art historians would agree 
with the statement that hierarchio perspective 
is ‘a natural expression of the minds of men 
who have not yet fully realized their place in 
the universe '. 

WILLIAM WATSON 


VICTORIA Contra and WANG Cm- 
CHIEN : Seals of Chinese painters and 
collectors of the Ming and Ching 
periods, reproduced in facsimile size 
and deciphered. Revised edition with 
supplement. lxviii, 726 pp. Hong 
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Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 
1966. HK $200. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. £15.) 


' Contag and Wang ` has, since the appear- 
ance of the original edition in 1940, been an 
indispensable reference work for the student of 
Chinese painting. In booksellers’ catalogues it 
had become extremely scarce and expensive, 
well beyond the means of the many new 
students in the field, and a temptation to the 
purveyors of pirated editions. Though ita 
price remains high, the new edition is thus 
most welcome, perhaps partioularly to the 
well-used copies of the original, which may 
now rest on the shelves, to be consulted where 
the offset reproduction of the new one lacks 
clarity, as it does occasionally, especially in 
some of the smallest seals. 

It had been my hope, in writing this review, 
to discover a copy of a review of the original 
edition, by the scholar and painter Fu Pao-shih, 
which appeared in the literary supplement of 
the Shth-shih Hsin-pao [ff Æ ET $H, Chung- 
king edition, 26 January and 2 February 1942 
(quoted by the late Robert H. van Gulik in 
Chinese pictorial art). According to van Gulik, 
Fu Pao-shih listed over 100 corrections to seal 
readings. In this new edition of ‘Contag and 
Wang’, however, the text, apart from the 
prefatory material, is reproduced without 
change, so that its claim to be a revised edition 
is misleading. Even the supplement, con- 
taining additional seals taken from paintings 
in American collections, was prepared in 
1952, since which date many more paintings 
must have come to American collections, and 
others have changed hands. Furthermore, no 
seals have been recorded from Chinese paint- 
ings in Japanese collections, which to judge 
by those seals so excellently presented in 
Min-Shin no Kaiga HH WS D $ M, the 
majority of which are not found in ' Contag and 
Wang’, would have yielded a further substantial 
collection. But this ia merely to emphasize the 
impossibility of providing a comprehensive 
coverage of the thousands of seals used by 
Chinese painters and collectors. More studies 
such as the recent one on Tao Chi (Ann Arbor, 
1967), in which the seals are studied in the 
context of the paintings and the dates when 
they were used, offer the most useful way of 
extending the coverage of ' Contag and Wang’. 

The correct note for students using this 
book is struck by James Cahill in the preface : 
‘it will be wise for us to remember, in the midst 
of our admiration for this book, that it is not 
an authority, but a tool’; and again by Mr. 
Wang in his own new essay for this edition : 
‘To sum up, then, seals are useful only as aids 
in the work of authentication. They must 
not be relied upon alone and the most important 
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factors in judging a painting remain brush- 
work and calligraphy °. 

Mr. Wang's essay, ‘Seals and authenti- 
cation ’, is the chief new contribution to the 
prefatory material, which otherwise includes 
translations of the original publisher’s note and 
key to abbreviations, and of Dr. Contag’s essay 
on ‘The Chinese seal’, and useful indexes of 
painters’ and collectors’ names. A few com- 
ments may be made on ‘Seals and authenti- 
cation’. In dealing with the origins of seals, 
Mr. Wang speaks of ‘ the seals used by diviners 
on oracle bones in the Shang-Yin period ’. 
Presumably he is referring to the oracle bone 
script; but it is worth noting that bronze seals 
of the Shang period have been discovered in 
China, and that they have raised characters 
(Cheng Te-k’un, Shang China, plate xxx and 
p. 191), and may thus have been impressed on 
silk, rather than on clay, for which & seal 
carved in intaglio would be more suitable. 
Another problem concerns authentication. Mr. 
Wang states that ‘during the Yüan and Ming 
dynasties it was quite.common for an artist to 
use different seals with imprints so exactly 
similar that it is difficult to tell if they are not 
forgeries’. Confronted with a dozen or more 
varieties of a single seal design, one may well 
wonder: even granting the paintings bearing 
thess seals to be authentic, were the seals 
added later by collectors or dealers to paintings 
left unsealed by the artist ? Mr. Wang tells us 
that ‘ It is a fact, however, that very soon after 
their death most of the genuine seals of artists 
were destroyed. The seal of & great artist is 
rarely found today”. Without evidence, it is 
hard to know how he oan be so positive on this 
subject, and there seems little point in trying 
to distinguish between the many variants of 
certain seals, where the identification is 
already clear, and the authentication is best 
resolved on other criteria. 

Nevertheless, if our admiration is tempered 
by James Cahill’s warning that the work has 
‘the limitations of any tool’ according to 
whether it is used properly or not, and by some 
regret for what the revised edition might have 
included {particularly seals from paintings in 
Japanese collections), it is still real admiration 
and gratitude that we still feel towards Dr. 
Contag and Mr. Wang, who first conceived and 
executed, and have now usefully augmented it. 


RODERIOK WHITFIELD 


D. Howarp Smrrn: Chinese religions. 
(History of Religion.) xiii, 222 pp., 
8 plates. London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, [1968]. 50s. 
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Readers of Mr. Smith’s papers on Chinese 
religious subjects will not be surprised to be 
told that this book, despite its brevity, is 
marked by scholarship and theological in- 
sight. But they may be disappointed (as I 
am) to find that a man who spent 24 years of his 
life as a missionary in China has chosen to 
devote most of his book to the earlier forms of 
Chinese religion, rushing through the modern 
period at a great gallop and forgoing the 
opportunity to offer us the fruits of his first- 
hand experience of the religious life lived in 
China. ‘True, the book appears in a series 
entitled ‘ History of Religion’; but not all 
history is old, and one would certainly like to 
know more of what Mr. Smith makes of the 
considerable span of history he lived through 
in China. (He returned to England after the 
Communist takeover.) 

The method used in the book is a ' literary ' 
one. An advantage of the method is that it 
produces apt and revealing quotations from 
important religious and philosophical texts. 
The correlative disadvantage is that the sepa- 
rate streams of Chinese religion are treated in 
too great an isolation from one another. ‘It is 
our purpose to study the development of these 
four main streams [i.e. ' primitive animism’, 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism] which 
go to make up Chinese religion . . .' (pp. xii ff.). 
Yet Mr. Smith (p. 172) recognizes that 
there is & unifled popular religion which is 
neither Confucian, Taoist, nor Buddhist. 
History, in the sense of tracing things to their 
origin, haa (I suggest) led Mr. Smith away 
from an idea of Chinese religion as a whole. 
(But the fact that in the title of the book the 
word ‘religion’ appears in the plural is 
justified by the mention of Zoroastrianism, 
Islam, Judaism, and Christianity.) 

There is a further general point. However 
one may define it, religion is always a complex 
of beliefs, rites, and organization. As a student 
of comparative religion {a subject he taught in 
the University of Manchester until very 
recently), Mr. Smith appears to be interested 
primarily in beliefs and secondarily in rites ; 
on organization he is reticent. Yet one might 
have supposed that the general reader (for 
whom this series is presumably designed) would 
be curious to know how beliefs and rites fitted 
into the structure of Chinese social life. 
‘Family’ does not appear in the index; 
Tsao Chün (the so-called Kitchen God—the 
ritual foous of households) is mentioned in 
passing in the development of Taoism; 
ancestor worship in its modern form is not 
discussed ; the bearing of religion on birth, 
marriage, and death is largely ignored. Mr. 
Smith writes most powerfully and most 
sociologically when he deals with ancient China, 
and least instructively when he turns to the 
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China in which the great majority of his readers 
are likely to be interested. 

In his introduction Mr. Smith points out 
(p. x) that while institutionalized religion in 
China was comparatively weak, it ‘ permeated 
the wider cultural setting. Every traditional 
Chinese home was a religious shrine, whilst 
the concept and structure of all major Chinese 
institutions contained religious elementa’. 
It is a pity that the implications of the state- 
ment were not fully pursued. 


MAURIOE FEEBDAAN 


F. S. DRAKE (ed): Symposium on 
historical, archaeological and linguis- 
tio studies on southern China, South- 
East Asia and the Hong Kong region: 
papers presented at meetings held in 
September 1961 as part of the Golden 
Jubilee Congress of the University of 
Hong Kong. xi, 370 pp., 33 plates. 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong University 
Press, 1967. HK $75. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£5 12s. 6d.) 


To celebrate its golden jubilee in 1961 the 
University of Hong Kong organized & congress 
of seholars. From that congress there have 
emerged six published symposia, of which the 
volume under review is the last. Orientaliste 
will, doubtless, be familiar with at least one 
other volume in the series : E. Szezepanik (ed.), 
Economic and social problems of the Far East, 
1983. The last volume not only completes the 
series but also doubles as a kind of Festschrift 
for Professor F. S. Drake, as Professor Lindsay 
Ride explains in his foreword : the symposium 
' Stands out clearly as an aoknowledgement by 
all the participants, of Professor Drake's great 
and life-long service to the study of Sinology ' 
(p. v). 

Whatever sinology may be, the three broad 
topies appearing in the title of the book are 
obviously important parts of it; and the 
Ohineseness of the enterprise is stressed by the 
fact that the contributions concerned with 
South East Asia are for the most part linked 
with Chinese themes and sources. Indeed, if 
one wanted to impose some unity on a highly 
heterogeneous oollection of papers, one might 
consider interpreting them in the light of the 
thesis propounded in Professor F. W. Mote's 
“Cities in North and South China’ to the 
effect that ' it is possible to imagine, or almost 
impossible not to imagine, the continued 
sinicization of Asia lying further to the South. 
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For although most Chinese have not yet con- 
ceived of these: regions as parts of China, in 
terms of this long and unabating Chinese 
advance, they clearly appear to be outposta 
like many others further north that China 
absorbed gradually throughout the centuries ? 
(p. 153). It is an interesting (if not amusing or 
convincing) thought. 

The book would have benefited by having 
more such thoughts. As it is, it contains many 
varieties of sinological particularism, the 
occasional tedium of which is, however, 
relieved by brevity of exposition—some of the 
contributions are in the form of abstracts and 
others are mere notes or sketches. Without 
listing the titles of all 45 papers I could not 
give an adequate idea of the range covered, 
but it may be helpful to set out the heads under 
which the papers are grouped: 1, ' Archaeo- 
logy and prehistorio migrations’; ir, ' Racial 
groups of South China and South-East Asia’ ; 
mt, ‘The southward expansion of the Han 
Chinese in historical times’; IYA, ‘Sea routes 
between India, South-East Asia and China, 
and the development of South-East Asian 
states’; IVB, ‘Portuguese and English 
linguistic studies’; v, ‘The Hong Kong and 
Macao region and South-East Asia in Chinese 
and Far Eastern scholarship °. 

Professor Mote’s piece is in HI; and it is in 
this part that in general the most interesting 
contributions appear to fall, the other writers 
being Dr. Michael Loewe (‘Chinese pene- 
tration to the south during the Han period '— 
alas, an abstract of one paragraph), Mr. Wang 
Chee-shu (‘Kweichow in the Han period’), 
Professor Yoshikawa Kôjiro (‘Sung poets in 
Canton’), Professor W. Eberhard ( Social 
mobility and migration of South Chinese 
families ', an abstract), Professor Lo Hsiang- 
lin (‘The southward expansion of Chinese 
civilization and the advancement of learning 
in Kwangtung province’), Dr. Klaus Mäding 
(‘Suzerainty over Annam, a legal discus- 
sion ...’), and Mr. P. K. Ya (‘ The Han Chinese 
in Hunan under the Northern Sung dynasty’, 
a résumé). In other sections I should draw 
attention to Dr. Su Chung-jen’s paper on 
Chéng Ho’s voyages, Professor J. L. Cranmer- 
Byng’s on Sir George Staunton and Robert 
Morrison as sinologists, and Dr. Liu Ts‘un- 
yan’s on Ku Hung-ming. 

The book, then, is not & book, but something 
like a journal of oriental studies in hard covers 
and thoroughly indexed. To review it one 
reads it through as though it were a book, but 
in fact its value lies in ite storing away dis- 
parate pieces to which one may well wish to 
have access at different times and for different 
purposes. Itis a volume for the library. 


MAURIOR FREEDMAN 
43 
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C. I. EUGENE Kim and Han-xyo Kim: 
Korea and the politics of imperialism, 
1876-1910. x, 260 pp. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1907. $7. (English agents: 
Cambridge University Press. 668. 6d.) 


This oo-operative work is an interesting and 
informative, but necessarily tragio, account of 
Korea’s attempt to hold on to her indepen- 
dence, even if that meant continuing in a state 
of backwardness. It throws new light both on 
the international and internal aspects of the 
story of Korea's gradual infiltration by Japan. 

On the international side, the authors 
begin with the treaties signed with Japan in 
1876 and later with the United States, Britain, 
and the other Western powers. This was the 
opening of Korea. It prepared the way for a 
decade of Chinese dominance, 1885-94, and a 
brief period of Russian dominance which the 
authors believe to have lasted only from 1886 
to 1898. Then a period of rivalry between 
Russia and Japan led to the war of 1904-5. 
Victory gave the Japanese the power to impose 
a protectorate over Korea which was tightened 
up in 1907 and led to the annexation of 
the peninsula three years later. This story is 
told by reference to a wide range of sources in 
Korean, Chinese, and Japanese which have 
been skilfully used in conjunction with the 
American material. 

But the authors’ account of the internal 
Situation in Korea is probably more novel. 
For many Western resders Korea down to 
1910 was an obscure Hermit Kingdom which, 
because of its geographical position, was 
thrust into the unwanted limelight. ‘The 
Messrs. Kim ’—as the dust-jaoket felicitously 
describes the authors—remove much of this 
obscurity by their impressive analysis of 
Korean society, the court, and political 
decision-making before the annexation. Korea 
under a weak emperor was unable to bring 
about the reforms which might have given her 
the strength to resist the foreigner. Instead she 
was consumed by faction fighting at the court : 
the support of these factions was enlisted by 
foreign powers for their own purposes, while 
‘the ruling faction sought a way out not in 
any internal reforms but in manipulation of 
external relations with foreign powers’. 
National eonsoiousness did not develop until 
the Japanese had established their proteo- 
torate because there was strong provincialism 
in the agricultural districts and the writ of 
Seoul did not penetrate far beyond the capital. 
From 1907 organized rebellion did take place 
in Seoul but it was directed more against the 
repression of the Japanese than in favour of the 
existing dynasty. 

This joint study is full of insighte for the 
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historian of East Asia and of international 
relations there. It complements, without 
duplicating, the monographs of Professors 
C. 8. Lee and Hilary Conroy. This reviewer was 
puzzled that comparatively little use was made 
of Korean material especially for the period 
after 1905: does it not exist apart from news- 
papers ? The authors are mistaken in believing 
that Japan had notifled the British government 
before 30 May 1910 that the incorporation of 
Korea into the Japanese empire was imminent 
(p. 213). As late as 19 July, the Japanese 
ambassador had assured the British Foreign 
Secretary that the time for annexation had not 
yet arrived. 
I. H. NISH 


O. W. WorrERS: Early Indonesian 
commerce : à study of the origins of 
Srivijaya. 404 pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1967. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 70s.) 


The major sources available for the study of 
the early history of Srivijaya have long been 
familiar through the work of such scholars as 
Groeneveldt, Pelliot, Cœdès, Ferrand, and 
Wheatley, and among such sources early 
Chinese texte have featured prominently. 
Indeed, the study of the history of Srivijaya as 
such really begins with Cosdée’s recognition in 
1918 of the identity of Chinese references to 
Shsh-ls-fo-shith with references in the Ligor 
inscription to Srivijaya. His article, ‘ Le 
royaume de (Crivijaya’ (BEFEO, xvin, 6, 
1918), set forth a chronological and geo- 
political framework outside which the subject 
rarely has moved in the past half-century. 
However, Cœdès’s framework was not, and 
surely was not intended to be, comprehensive or 
exclusive, It lacked economio depth, and. 
neglected to explain adequately the circum- 
stances surrounding Srivijaya's appearance 
and rise and the manner in whioh it functioned 
as & maritime empire athwart the Straits of 
Malacca. 

Professor Wolters's monumental study of 
Early Indonesian commerce is every bit as much 
& fundamental re-casting of the subject as 
Coadés’s was in 1918. Undoubtedly his major 
contribution to its study is the manner in 
which he has set the origins of Srivijaya 
within the framework of international trade 
and its changes between the third and seventh 
centuries. With impeccable scholarship which 
is impressive in its scope and its attention 
to detail, he has examined especially the 
Asian trade in resins and aromatios in all ite 
aspects, including its produoers, consumers, 
and carriers. He relates a growing Ohinese 
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demand for such West Asian substances as 
frankincense and benzoin to the successful 
introduction , into the Chinese market of 
Indonesian (and especially Sumatran) sub- 
stitutes for them by the sixth century; and 
he goes beyond his predecessors to argue con- 
vincingly that the shippers of such cargoes by 
the fifth and sixth centuries were Indonesians, 
and not Persians or Indians. In a chapter on 
‘The favoured coast of early Indonesian com- 
merce” he demonstrates that ‘The most 
important Sumatran om was almost 
certainly Kan-i'o-H, the hub of the trading 
coast in these [fifth and sixth] centuries and 
the kingdom which can be desoribed with most 
confidence as the forerunner of Srivijaya’ 
(p. 197). In his final chapter on ‘ The heritage 
and prospects of Srivijaya’ Professor Wolters 
describes the functioning of the commercial 
and political system which brought Srivijaya 
to prominence and sustained it through six 
centuries. These are major contributions to the 
study of a well-worn subject, and are dis- 
tinguished as much by insight-full suggestion 
as by conclusive demonstration. 

Professor Wolters has overturned a number 
of earlier hypotheses on his subject and struck 
out on his own on some new lines of argument ; 
and he has taken some risks in doing so. Thus, 
for example, his case for the commercial! sub- 
stitution of Indonesian resins for ‘ Persian’ 
ones rests partly on the argument he makes in 
favour of the authenticity of three fragments of 
lost third-century Chinese materia medica 
texts; and his argument in favour of Kan- 
i‘o-li as the predecessor of Srivijaya is ex- 
preesly hypothetical. He will not, however, 
be faulted easily. His logic and its expreasion 
are clear and precise, his assumptions are 
clearly stated, and he displays with sure 
authority an enormous power over sources 48 
diverse as botanical and nautical treatises 
and the Chinese histories and Old Malay inscrip- 
tions.  One's pleasure in reading this well- 
written and engaging study is marred only by 
the publisher's unfortunate decision to place 
the notes at the end of the book, where each 
page is headed only by the number of the 
chapter to which they refer. 

Professor Wolters closes by expreesing the 
hope that his book might serve as a point 
d'appui for Srivijayan history (p. 258). Surely 
he has succeeded in giving us even more than 
that. His study of Early Indonesian commerce 
is & decisive contribution to the early history 
of South East Asia, which in addition to 
presenting a new and valuable interpretation 
of the origins of Srivijaya also sets an extremely 
high standard for those engaged in the study 
of aimilar problems. 


DAVID K. WYATT 
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Caen Mone Hook: The early Chinese 
newspapers of Singapore, 1881-1912. 
ix, 171 pp., 4 plates. Singapore: 
University of Malaya Press, 1967. 
(Distributors: Oxford University 
Press. £5 4s. 6d.) 


The story of the origins and growth of the 
Chinese press in what was once British Malaya 
has at least three interesting sides. First, it 
ties in with the history of journalism in China. 
Second, it illustrates the development of some 
aspects of Chinese political and cultural life 
in Malaya. Third, it serves as a guide to the 
scholar who wishes to study some topic in 
Malayan history or sociology. Mr. Chen’s 
book, based on a wide variety of sources 
(including the memories of people concerned 
in the journalism of which he writes) has some 
very interesting things in it on all three sides 
of the subject. 

Mr. Chen begins with the periodical known 
in English as the Chinese Monthly Magazine 
which, by appearing in Malacca in 1815, did 
much more than start the Chinese press in 
‘Malaya’: it marked ‘the beginning of 
modern journalism in China itself’ (p. 1). 
With the missionary Milne and Liang A-fah 
we are at the opening of that Western pene- 
tration of China for which Malacca was at one 
time a forward position. In the 1840’s the 
missionaries were to find a new base in Hong 
Kong, and another generation was to go by 
before the modern Chinese press in Malaya got 
its new start. In 1881 there appeared in 
Singapore the first issue of Lat Pau, the 
immediate ancestor of the Chinese press in 
South East Asia. Mr. Chen goes into the 
founding of this pioneer newspaper in con- 
siderable detail before analysing its style and 
content. He then deals with lesser ‘ attempta ' 
between 1890 and 1905, moving on to the final 
period (up to 1912) during which the Singa- 
pore Chinese newspapers were deeply involved 
in the political debates between conservatives, 
reformers, and revolutionaries. By 1912 the 
Singapore Chinese newspapers had taken on & 
modern form. Mr. Chen sums up the develop- 
ment: ‘The paper of 1912 . . . possessed most 
of the characteristics of à modern newspaper, 
however technically inferior they [sic] still 
were. Their size had been enlarged so that they 
were more or less equal to that of Chinese 
papers today. The news service had been 
vastly improved by means of special telegrams 
and correspondence, ... The most important 
change . . . was that they had begun to dis- 
card the frivolous and hearsay reports of old 
and had put a new emphasis on serious and 
factual reporting ' (p. 111). 

The final chapter (‘Press and society ") 
provides a very useful sketoh of some of the 
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interreletions between what the newspapers 
were talking about and the organization and 
events of the society for which they were 
written. But it is only a sketch, and one may 
be encouraged to hope that, now that the way 
has been shown, some more ambitious attempt 
may be made to study the social, cultural, and 
political history of the Chinese in modern 
Malays in such a fashion as to correlate the 
evidence from the prees with that derived from 
other sources. We should be grateful to Mr. 
Chen both for what he has done and for what 
he has made possible. 
MAURICE FREEDMAN 


ROBBINS BURLING : Proto Lolo-Bur- 
mese. (International Journal of Ameri- 
can Linguistics, Vol. 33, No. 1, Pt. r; 
Indiana University Research Center 
in Anthropology, Folklore, and Lin- 
guistics, Publication 43.) [vi], 101 pp. 
Bloomington: Indiana University; 
The Hague: Mouton and Co., 1967. 
Guilders 15. 


Appointment to a lectureship at the Univer- 
sity of Rangoon for 8 year gave Dr. Burling an 
enviable opportunity of studying not only 
Burmese itself and two closely related lan- 
guages, Atsi and Maru, but also two Lolo 
languages, Lahu and Lisu. The third section 
of his book (‘The modern languages’, 
pp. 13-29) contains a phonemio analysis, in three 
pages or 80 each, of these five languages by the 
author, together with an equally brief pho- 
nemio analysis of a third Lolo language, Akha, 
by P. Lewis. 

Dr. Burling then proceeds, in sections 4 and 
5 (‘ Phonological correspondences’, pp. 31-69 ; 
‘Cognate sets and reconstructions’, pp. 70- 
98), to reconstruct ‘ proto Burmish’ from a 
comparison of cognates in Burmese, Atsi, and 
Maru, ‘proto Loloish’, similarly, from the 
three Lolo languages, and, finally, ‘ proto Lolo- 
Burmese’ from a comparison of such of his 
* proto Burmish’ forms as have corresponding 
forms in ' proto Loloish '. 

One does not have to be Arakanese or 
Tavoyan oneself to feel that it is & shade 
presumptuous on Dr. Burling’s part to take 
the Rangoon dialect of Burmese as sole 
representative of the various Burmese dia- 
leots, with only & reference in passing to the 
dialects of Tavoy and Inle, and to Arakanese. 
Indeed, 80 far from adopting any one Burmese 
dialeot for direct comparison with Atsi and 
Maru there is a strong case for first attempting 
to reconstruct an intermediste stage from 
comparison of Rangoon Burmese with 
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Tavoyan, Arakanese, Taungyo, and the other 
dialects and languages of what Shafer has 
termed ‘the Southern Unit of the Burmese 
Branch’. This ‘proto Southern Unit’, or 
whatever other term were applied to it, would 
reflect the greater range of syllable-initial 
features that is a well-known characteristic of 
Arakanese as compared with Rangoon Bur- 
mese; and such Arakanese [kr-] forms aa 
Fkri:}, [kra?], and [kro?] would have helped 
the author towards some of the *ky and *kl 
‘initial clusters” that he is anxious, but 
hesitant, to reconstruct for ‘ proto Burmish ’, 
whence the brackets enclosing the ‘ proto 
Burmish' form : 1 


gloss proto B Burm. Maru Atsi p. 


big (ky) /d/ /y/ 74 
fowl (*kyat}) /ce?/ /ydt/ /vot/ 82 
rat (*kyVS) /owe?/ /yù?/ 90 


and would make it unnecessary for him to look 
outside Burma, to the Garo language, for 
support. 

Burmese orthography, of course, also sup- 
ports the threefold Arakanese distinction with 
r versus y versus neither in relation to initial 
k, kh, p, eto.; but Dr. Burling deliberately 
ignores Burmese orthographic forms: ‘it has 
been assumed with little evidence that the 
orthography reflects earlier characteristios of 
the language, but the only way to determine 
whether or not this is so, is, of course, to obtain 
independent evidence for the earlier forms... . 


It should now be rewarding to compare my 
reconstructions with the written forms, since 


the reconstructions provide, for the first time, ex 


criteria against which to judge tho ortho- 
graphy ' (p. 3). One can sympathise with this 
point of view ; but his olaim to be the first in 
the field with ‘ criteria against which to judge 
the orthography’ is admissible only if one 
ignores comparison with other, and especially 
Tibetan, orthographic forms. He, if I am not 
mistaken, has made himself wholly dependent 
on the degree of conservatism of the contem- 
porary Tibeto-Burman spoken languages. 

The other main feature of interest from the 
point of view of theory i8 to try and determine 
how successful Dr. Buxling'a phonemic analyses 
are as & basis for the reconstruction that he 
attempts. The form of each lexical item thathe 
chooses for his comparison is what he terms its 
* * morphophonemic " form’; but this is leas 
exciting, as a contribution to theory, than it 
appears at first sight because his ‘ morpho- 
phonemic forms’ have nothing to do with 
morphophonemics. They are, in fact, phonemic : 


1 The symbol ? in the author’s transcription 
represents a glottal-stop phoneme. 


) 
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* For historical work it is mandatory to consider 
each syllable in a basic or ‘‘ morphophonemio ”’ 


. form, the form assumed by the syllable when 


spoken in isolation, and the form from which 
the various particular instances can be auto- 
matically derived by simple phonologically 
expressed rules’ (p. 14) These phonemio 
citation forms he then compares (and this I 
find highly significant) not, as one might 
expsct, phoneme by phoneme, but under the 
three suprasegmental headings ‘initials’, 
‘finals’, and ‘tones’ (section 2, ‘Survey’; 
section 4, “Phonological correspondences ’). 
His reason, I take it, for choosing to work 
through ‘ finals’, groups of phonemes, rather 
than through individual phonemes is: ‘ vowels 
[i.eo. vowel phonemes] in syllables which are 
terminated by nasals or stops almost invari- 


— ably show radically different correspondences 


than the vowels of open syllables. So different 
are the correspondences that reconstructions 
for open, nasal and stopped syllables rarely 
support one another. ... An additional compli- 
cating factor is that initial and medial [/y/, 
/w/] consonants seem to have strongly effected. 
[sic] the development of certain vowels’ 
(p. 10). Accordingly, the correspondences of 
certain phonemes are treated syntagmatically : 
in section 4.4 (‘Summary of correspondences ’, 
pp. 66-9), for example, *e in *we is treated 
independently of *e otherwise than in *we; 
and *a in (*ap), *at, *a?, “am, (*an), and *ar) 
separately in each, and separately from *a in 
open syllables. His grouping the recon- 
structed vowel and consonant phonemes under 
the heading ‘ finals’ in this way leads me to 


suspect that it was inadvisable to separate the‏ د 


= 


individual vowel and consonant phonemes of 
the current spoken languages from their 
syllable-final and their medial environments 
in the first place; and my suspicions are 
reinforced by Dr. Burling’s own remarks 
quoted earlier in this paragraph. In that case 
would it not be preferable to consider, for 
example, treating the phonemes of these three 
types of final independently of each other from 
the outset ? 

This same syntagmatic and polysystemic 
approach could also, I suspect, be applied with 
advantage to the phonemes of Dr. Burling’s 
other two sections, ‘ initials’ (pp. 31-47) and 
‘tones’ (pp. 56-65), and to the ‘ medials’. 
T have one instance, in Burmese, particularly in 
mind. It concerns the relations of Dr. Burling’s 
‘initials’ /p/ and /hm/ (and possibly other 
labial phonemes too) with /y/, one of his two 
* media] ° phonemes, in syllables in which the 
‘final’ is /i?/. In the following examples of 
this type of Burmese syllable, glossed as ‘shoot’ 
and ‘bamboo shoot’ respectively, together 
with their Atai and Maru cognates and his 
* proto Burmish ' reconstruction, 
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protoB Burm. Atsi Maru p. 
*pik — (/pyit/) /pik/ /pak/ 93 
*mik — (/hmyit/) /myik/ /mak/ 4 


he puts the Burmese forms in brackets to 
indicate that both are irregular, when com- 
pared with their Atei and Maru cognates, in 
having the ‘medial’ /y/; but in fact a 
palatal non-syllabic vowel ([j]) is obligatory 
in Burmese labial-initial syllables with his 
‘final’ /i?/, and there are not, and cannot be, 
contrasting forms with [p=] and [m-], such as 
*[pL?] and *[mu?]. For Burmese syllables with 
most other types of‘ final’ a distinotion 
between initial clusters containing the ‘ medial’ 
phoneme /y/, e.g. /py/, /phy/, /hmy/, and 
such single initial phonemes as /p/, /ph/, and 
/bm/ is unquestionably valid; but no such 
distinction applies to those with/i?/ (or to those 
with /ein/ and /ei?/, though the position in 
their case is the reverse of those with /i?/: 4 
palatal non-syllabio vowel ([j] following an 
initial labial is not possible); and, in a poly- 
systemic type of phonemic analysis that made 
separate provision for non-contrastive environ- 
ments, there would be no need to give phonemis 
status to this obligatory and non-contrastive 
[j] : it could be taken to be part of the phonetic 
realization of /i/ wherever /p/, /ph/, /m/, 
and /hm/ combine with /i?/, and Dr. Burling’s 
examples ' (/pyit/)' and ‘(/hmyi?/)’ above 
regularized, as /pit/ and /hmi?/ ([pjt?J, 
(miu? )). 

His proof-reader has done Dr. Burling no 
small disservice: misprints abound. Among 
the more striking of these, if such indeed it is, 
is the word ‘ phonomes ’ (twice on p. 26). 


R. K. SPRIGG 


MINN Larr: Modernization of Bur- 
mese. (Dissertationes Orientales, Vol. 
11.) 349 pp. Prague: Academia, 
Publishing House of the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences for the Oriental 
Institute, 1966. 55s. 


Essentially Modernization of Burmese is a 
contribution to the discussions taking place 
in Burma, among writers, academics, and 
laymen, and in government-sponsored com- 
mittees, about the burning issues of contem- 
porary .Burmese: how best to set about 
enlarging the vocabulary to cope with the 
needs of science and technology, how to settle 
the centuries-old wrangles about the spelling 
of certain words, how toformulatethe grammar, 
and how to narrow the gap between the spoken 
language and the stiff old-fashioned language 
used for writing and formal situations. The 
important sections of the book are therefore 
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prescriptive ; but Minn Latt, alias Yékháung, 
formerly Û Théin Maung, stresses the impos- 
sibility of achieving satisfactory solutions to 
these problems without first describing the 
language: without knowing how it works one 
cannot tell what it is capable of; so there is a 
good deal of description. The balance between 
description and prescription varies with the 
topic under discussion, and there are many of 
these. Minn Latt covers dialect, ‘style’, 
script, phonology, spelling, grammar, the 
development of vocabulary, the transcrip- 
tion of foreign words, romanization, and 
script reform. 

The sections on dialeot, script, and phono- 
logy add little to previous accounts. Their 
chief use is for reference back in the dis- 
cussion of other topics. What Minn Latt has 
to say in this book about romanization and 
grammar will be familiar to many from his 
articles in Archiv Ortentdint, xxvi, 1, 1958, 
xxx, 1, 1962, xxx1, 2, 1968, xxvrr, 2, 1964: 
modifications are few and unimportant, but 
it is helpful to have these condensed versions. 
The new material therefore is in the chapters 
on ‘style’, spelling, vocabulary, transcription, 
and script reform. 

Minn Latt’s modesty disarms criticism. His 
observations and proposals are described as 
only ‘ general directions’, a few ° ideas ', and 
* less important than the general spirit of the 
book ' (p. 43), and he is constantly urging the 
need for further research. Even so, to do 
justice to his ideas would call for à much 
longer review than this can be. Suffice it to 
say that Minn Latt's broad approach and his 
willingness to advance radical views on oon- 
troversial subjects are extremely refreshing 
and valuable. 

These qualities are seen in his readiness to 
review the whole spelling situation from flrst 
prinoiples, and even to reform the script; in 
his acceptanoe of & wide variety of ways of 
developing vocabulary for new concepta, 
including both translating and borrowing, 
reviving obsolete words, back-formations, 
creating forms by analogy, and much else 
besides ; in his distinction between phonemic 
transcription on the one hand for foreign 
words and names from particular languages, 
including detailed rules for transcription from 
French and Russian as well as English, and on 
the other hand a system of transliteration for 
scientific and other terms with an international 
currency, irrespective of the way they are pro- 
nounced in other languages; and in his bold 
siding with the Upper Burma writers and others 
who advocate the use in writing of forms 
normally used in speaking. 

Admirable though Minn Latt’s approach 
undoubtedly is, there is nevertheless much in 
the details of his proposals to provoke dis- 
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agreement. 
examples are in his sections on spelling. His 
principal suggestion here is that where there 
are alternative graphs for the same phoneme 
(e.g. the four letters for /d/), one should be 
‘ preferred ' and used wherever other spellings 
are not so firmly established as to resist 
reform. The principle of ' preferred’ graphs, 
with preference based on frequenoy, leads to 
such undesirable inconsistencies as preferring 
(Pali transliteration) bÀ to b for /b/, but by to 
bhy for /by/; and py to pr for /py/, but mr 
to my for /my/. Also the proviso about 
excepting ‘firmly established’ non-preferred 

spellings leads to an appendix full of long lists 
of words to which the rules do not apply, 
leaving Burmese spelling i in nearly as unsatis- 
factory a state as it is now. Spelling reform 
demands more thorough-going measures than 
these. 

There are questionable points in Minn Latt’s 
treatment of other topics besides spelling. A 
few examples will show the kind of difficulties 
that arise. In the section on ‘style’, the 
emphasis on whether or not a form is (or may 
be) spoken, as the basic criterion for distin- 
guishing sd-sdké ° writing words’ from dpyé- 
séké ‘talking words” obscures the essential 
difference between them: that one set of 
grammatical suffixes and a handful of nouns 
is the mark of one type of language, and 
another set is the mark of the other. The 
medium (writing or speech) and the context 
(literary or colloquial) in whioh the types are 
used are secondary, ‘Style’ can vary almost 
infinitely in either type. Minn Letts sug- 


Perhaps the most extreme ' 


Y. 


gestions for transcribing foreign words into X 


Burmese would be improved by some atten- 
tion to stress, and by avoiding the use of the 
same graph for two foreign phonemes, as his 
bh for both /b/ and /v/ in English: for the 
foreign /v/ &n unfamiliar digraph would be 
better, such as bh with a subsoript h. In his 
suggestions on script reform it is disappointing 
to find that Minn Latt retains four graphs for 
final glottal stop and five for nasalization. 
Much of the grammatical analysis depends on 
a distinction between ‘grammatical’ and 
‘lexical’ morphemes, and another between 
‘dependent’ and ‘ independent ’ morphemes : 
we are not told how these distinctions are to 
be made. The romanization, designed to give 
better indications of pronunciation than the 
unmodified Pali-type transliteration, falls 
short of this objective by not showing voicing 
or weakening; e.g. his siskéin kútou for 
[zägâin gádou]. 

Modernizaiion of Burmese is not an easy 
book to read. It is reproduced from type- 
script with a good scattering of misprints. Few 
of them are serious, but some readers may be 
misled by + for up on p. 246 (l. 10), o o for 
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o ó on p. 248 (l. 10), and su, sus for sd, 
sun on p. 110 (1. 32 f. at end). There are 
several digressions from what is often very 
technical discussion into elementary expositions 
of the basio principles of linguistics; e.g. on 
phonemes p. 104 f., morphemes p. 159 f., the 
proper concerns of grammar p. 165 f. These 
are understandable and necessary in view of 
the author's intended readership—' Burmese 
acholars who may not be linguists but who are 
interested in solving the most outstanding 
problems of their mother tongue’ (p. 5}—but 
the book also contains too many generalized 
exhortations like the following, which it 
could well have done without: 'In order to 
make progress in such undertakings [i.e. 
grammatical research] it is of course essential 
that our point of departure holds some 
promise. À wrong direotion can drive our 
work into blind alleys’ (p. 177). There is too 
a recurrent element of revolutionary fervour 
which some readers may find incongruous: 
much talk of ‘fighting’ and ‘ struggles’ 
(passim), of ‘the broad masses... armed with 
8 correct theory [which] will weld them into an 
immense force' (p. 43), of struggles to be 
‘waged by rank-and-file enthusiasts, gaining 
more and more ground’ with tbe reformed 
gpelling (p. 150), and &0 on. Perhaps the same 
fervour is the explanation of the hardly credible 
statement that lessons on English grammar in 
the colonial period ‘were actually gadgets 
created for the sole purpose of torturing 
pupils ' (p. 153). 

Though many points of detail and of presen- 
tation in Modernization of Burmese are difficult 
to accept, the real value of this book is that it 
is an extended statement on the language 
problems of contemporary Burma by a soholar 
with a training in linguistics and a scientific and 
radical approach. He offers hia book not as a 
list of solutions—ingenious and practical though 
many of them are—but as an example of 
method, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
received in Burma in this spirit, and that what 
he has to say will be listened to with a critical 
but attentive ear. 

JOHN OKELL 


Trauone Bru Lim: Patterns of Viet- 
namese response to foreign interven- 
tion: 1858-1900. “(Southeast Asia 
Studies, Yale University. Mono- 
graph Series, No. 11.) x, 151 pp. 
[New Haven]: Southeast Asia Studies, 
Yale University, [1967]. (Distributed 


+ by Cellar Book Shop, Detroit. $5.) 


Dr. Trrong Biru Lim, formerly director of 
the Institute of Historical Research m Saigon,’ 
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presents here 20 Vietnamese documents (trans- 
lated into English) which are key source- 
materials for the origins of Vietnamese 
nationalism. The first four date from periods 
before the nineteenth century, but are included 
because they reveal the spirit of Vietnamese 
opposition to the Chinese in centuries past : 
both that spirit and the writings themselves 
were familiar to the Vietnamese of the French 
period, and it is not without significance that 
the first and last documents of the selection 
begin with virtually the same lines: ' The 
Emperor of the South rules over the mountains 
and rivers of the South. This destiny, ordained 
by Heaven and Earth, is inscribed in the 
celestial book’. The first document is Ly 
Thwèng Kiét’s declaration of 1076; the last 
an anonymous poem of c. 1900. Most of the 
documents selected belong to the period 1861- 
1900, and they include such olassic pieces as 
the elegy of Nguyén Sinh Chi¥u, the poetical 
debate of Tôn Tho Tròng and Phan Van Tri, 
the Reform memorials of Nguyén Truong T6, 
and Hoàng Hoa Thám's declaration of 1890. 
Most of these pieces, though known to a few 
Western echolars, have previously been avail- 
able only in Vietnamese. By making them 
available for teaching purposes, and to the 
general reader, Dr. Trrong Bru Lim has per- 
formed a task for which many will be extremely 
grateful. 

In addition he has written a stimulating intro- 
duction, in which he describes the background 
to the documents and draws attention to some 
of the problems of interpretation to which 
they give rise. His emphasis on the element of 
continuity in the spirit of Vietnamese national- 
iam has already been mentioned. At the same 
time he recognizes the importance of the 
change in character of nationalist movements, 
and their specific programmes, which oocurred 
about the turn of the century. He suggests an 
interpretation of Hoàng Hoa Thám's move- 
ment (1890-1913) as the bridge between the 
older kind of movement inspired by loyalty to 
the monarchy, and a newer kind whose goal was 
not merely independence but also revolution. 
The point might perhaps have been made 
clearer if the author had extended his selection 
of documenta to inolude something from the 
early works of Phan Bói Châu, though that 
would have taken him beyond 1900. But 
perhaps the most interesting theme of the 
introduction is the argument that in the years 
1862-83, when the French ruled only the 
southern provinces of Viét-Nam, the Court of 
Hué had far leas to do with anti-French move- 
menta than the French themselves believed at 
the time. The author suggeste that such 
resistance as there was originated not in the 
Court but with ‘the population at large’. In 
support of this argument, he cites Phan Thanh 
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Gian’s letter of 1863, advising Truong Công 
Dinh to restrain himself (and also the latter’s 
reply rejecting the orders of the Court); and 
he quotes the Tongkingese proclamation of 
1882 which openly accused the imperial 
officials of cowardice. 

This evidence ought really to be set against 
the records in Frenoh archives, which were the 
basis of the colonial government’s belief that 
opposition was in fact being directed and 
supplied from Annam. For example, I found 
in the National Archives at Saigon a file 
relating to the rising of Thir-khoa Hu4n in 
1875, which indicated that he and his followers 
were receiving supplies from the province of 
Binh-Thu&n (m Annam). Earlier on, in 1860-7, 
it is difficult not to associate the appointment 
of Phan Thanh Gian as kinh-hroc of Vinh- 
Long, with the renewal of anti-Frenoh activity 
which immediately followed. On the other 
hand a document of 1882 (in the archives at 
Paris) shows that there was contact then 
between Cochinchina and Tongking, which fits 
in very well with Dr. Truong Biru L&m's view 
that Hué was not involved in resistance at that 
time. It may well be that with more research 
the apparent contradiction between the French 
and the Vietnamese evidence on this point can 
be resolved: perhaps what the French in 
Cochinchina believed to be the work of the 
Court of Huf was in reality the work of its 
provincial subjects in Annam and Tongking. 
But such a resolution would itself raise other 
questions, about the relationship between 
Court and people at this period—and indeed in 
the Vietnamese tradition generally. What was 
the position of Tw-Déo vis-à-vis his high 
officials, and his ordinary subjects? The 
author gives us occasional glimpses of the 
rivalries within the Vistnamese Court, and of 
opposition to it from outside. But we need to 
know much more about this aspect of Tu-Duo's 
reign before these very important questions 
can be answered with any confidence. 

To end on this point would, however, be 
unfair to the author, who set out to provide an 
introduction to his subject rather than sa 
definitive study, and has done it very well. We 
must hope that in due course he, and other 
scholars, will probe deeper into this fascinating 
subject. 

B. B. SMITH 


Roy WAGNER: The curse of Souw: 
principles of Darth clan definition 
and alliance in New Guinea. xxviii, 
279 pp., front., 8 plates. Chicago 
and London : University of Chicago 
Press, 1967. $11.50, £5 4s. 


Dr. Wagner worked in the Mount Karimui 
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area of New Guinea, at the intersection between 
the Eastern and Southern Highlands and the 
Gulf District, from late 1963 to early 1965, 
some three years after the Australian Admini- 
stration had established a Patrol Post there. 
His book is of particular interest. It describes 
a ‘new’ people on the fringe of the large 
complex of Highland New Guinea societies, and 
it contains & rather striking theoretical view- 
point. 

Bouw, a mythical origin-hero, cursed the 
Daribi, sending them death, sorcery, adultery, 
stealing, and fighting. He thus oreated the 
Daribi ‘world’, in which hostile influences 
threaten to deatroy the individual by removing 
his soul from his body. One such influence is a 
child’s mother’s brother, who, if he does not 
receive payments from the child’s father, can 
ourse the child or can remove him and affiliate 
him to his own clan group. It is this social fact 
that provides the departure for Dr. Wagner’s 
model of Daribi social structure. 

The Daribi number about 3,000. They are 
shifting agrioulturalists who supplement a 
sweet potato and sago diet with hunting and 
fishing. Population density is lower than in the 
Highlands (c. 18-7 per square mile), and fewer 
pigs are kept. Exchanges are closely tied to 
marriage payments and the payments to 
maternal kin, and Dr. Wagner argues that it is 
these payments which define Daribi clans in 
opposition to others, while ties traced through 
both parents link the members of separate 
clans and of single clans together in a network 
of kin relationships. He thus arrives at his 
general proposition for Daribi society: ‘ ex- 
change defines, consanguinity relates '. 

The Daribi believe that children take 
paternal substance from their father’s semen 
{and they share this with the father’s clanamen) 
and maternal substance from their mother’s 
blood (which they share only with the mother’s 
full siblings). This blood has to be redeemed 
by payments to the mother’s male siblings. 
Because it is the father who should make these 
payments and has the first option on the 
recruitment of the children to his clan, the 
system is normatively patrilineal. But the 
patrilineal principle does not automatically 
affiliate children, it merely provides a norm 
for the direction of recruitment payments. 

This, one of the central points of the book, 
is olearly true. But I feel that, in order to rid 
his account of the terms ‘ descent’ and ‘ filia- 
tion.’ and to replace both by ‘ consanguinity ’, 
the author has rather underplayed the 
difference between paternal and maternal kin 
ties. ‘ Consanguinity’ includes, for example, 
(1) common paternal substance, shared by 
clansmen, (2) common paternal and maternal 
substance, shared by full siblings, (3) common 
maternal substance, shared by mother’s full 
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brother and sister’s son, and (4) the ‘ cross- 
substance ' link between cross-cousins, related 
because two of their parents are oross-siblings. 
* Descent’ language can neatly handle these 
contrasts : (1) is common descent, (2) common 
filiation, (8) matrifiliation, and (4) results from 
the matri- and patrifiliation of the two cousins 
(Dr. Wagner’s term ‘ consanguineal alliance’ 
is & good one for this relationship in the Daribi 
context). Something thus seems to be missed 
when we are simply told ‘consanguinity re- 
lates '. It relates some categories of kinsmen as 
(normatively) group members, and others as 
not, and in that sense surely helps to define the 
group ? This is not to deny that exchange also 
defines the group. Exogamy, the sharing of 
goods, and contributing to exchange payments 
are all linked criteria : they define the clan 
operationally. The idiom of common paternal 
substance, I suggest, helps to define it concep- 
tually to its own members and to provide a 
charter for joint activities. Exchange has to 
be taken along with the other criteria for a 
complete account of definition. 

In the last chapter of his book Dr. Wagner 
argues that ‘ the descent theory model does not 
provide clear-cut principles for the definition 
and alliance of units’. This is true for the 
Daribi, but not in general. Alliance theorists 
sometimes forget the emphasis placed by Evans- 
Pritchard long ago on the systematic alterna- 
tion of alliance and opposition which can occur 
within segmentary descent hierarchies and is 
based precisely on descent paradigms. Such 
a segmentary alliance system is clearly different 
from the Daribi situation, in which clans shift, 
spread, or concentrate their alliances through 
marriages, but it cannot be neglected when we 
are making general statements. 

One last criticism. Dr. Wagner is in this book 
avowedly concerned with principles of social 
structure and not with what he calls ‘ inci- 
dents '—the impingement of other processes on 
the working out of those principles over time. 
But it does seem a pity that he has not given 
any details of the actual incidence of affiliation 
to clans, if only because this has formed 80 
large a part of other anthropologists’ writings 
on New Guinea societies. It is true that ° a rule 
is & rule whether it is followed or not’, and it 
may be true that ‘ choice does not tell us any- 
thing of significance or use about structure 1; 
but it is also true that social science is concerned 
with the explanation of social facts, whether 
these be found at the level of principles or of 


1D. M. Schneider, ‘Some muddles in the 
models : or, how the system really works”, in 
The relevance of models for social ant 
(Association of Social Anthropologists of the 
Commonwealth, Monographs, No. 1), London, 
1965, 41 and 76. 
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specific case histories ; and it would have been 
interesting to know to what extent normative 
patriliny works out in practice among the 
Daribi. 

With all these criticiams over, let me re- 
iterate that this is an important book, based 
on detailed fleld-work and careful thinking. It 
should be read by everyone interested in 
theoretical anthropology as well as by the New 
Guines specialists. It is stylishly written (even 
if at times repetitious), and numerous touches 
in it show the author’s considerable feeling for 
the Daribi landscape and people. 


ANDREW STRATHERN 


JOSEPE FORTIER (ed. and trj): Le 
mythe ei les contes de Sou en pays 
Mbai- Moissala. (Classiques Afri- 
cains, 6.) 334 pp., 8 plates. Paris: 
René Julliard, 1967. 


The series * Classiques Africains ' is intended 
to present examples of some of the best in 
African oral and. written literature so that this 
may become better known and better appre- 
ciated. The present volume, which is a worthy 
addition to the series, should succeed in this 
aim. The stories presented here have the ring 
of authenticity—this, one feels, is just how the 
narrators told them. 

The layout of the book is well suited to its 
purpose. The original text has the translation 
on the facing page, and each section is followed 
by ethnographio and linguistio notes. The social 
context of the tales is outlined in the intro- 
duction, with emphasis on social organization 
and belief system; there is a more detailed 
description of the rites and beliefs associated 
with twins, sinoe twins are important in the 
origin myth. The introduction also contains a 
concise description of the main phonological 
and grammatical features of the language. 

The distinotion made by the editor between 
myths and tales is not, he tells us, made by the 
Mbai themselves, and Sou is commonly found 
in both genres. In the origin myth he appears 
as one of the ancestors of mankind, and he 
appears also in other myths as the Aéros 
civilisateur who, for example, brought fire to 
man and who established most of the cults 
found in the country to-day. In the tales he is 
the trickster; in this role his character traits 
are strikingly similar to those of Spider, the 
triokster with whom I am most familiar in 
Mende stories in Sierra Leone. 

Though myths are told freely to everyone, it 
would appear that the origin myth at least is 
not familiar to all members of the society. Of 
25 men who were asked for such a myth by the 
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editor because he considered them likely 
informants on the grounds of age or of eatab- 
lished story-telling reputation, less than half 
knew an origin myth and only nine could tell 
sucha myth coherently. The nine versions of the 
origin myth thus obtained differ considerably 
from each other, and students of oral literature 
will welcome the editor’s decision to give us all 
nine versions in full. Common to all nine 
versions is the fact that in the beginning there 
was millet and also the primordial egg, and 
most agree that the egg was placed on top of 
the millet, but there is considerable divergence 
on (a) who or what deposited the egg, and 
(b) what came out of the egg. The editor has 
provided a table listing the variables in each 
of the nine versions. 

Though the nine versions of the origin myth 
will be of interest to specialists, one wonders 
whether this is appropriate in a book aimed at 
the general reader ; such a reader may find it 
a disconcerting, possibly daunting, experience 
to encounter nine versions of the same story 
in the opening chapter. The editor appears, in 
this case at least, to have published everything 
he collected, though some of the versions are 
extremely scrappy (two of them are only two 
and a half lines each), and it is not clear on 
what grounds these are considered ‘ African 
classics ’, a phrase whioh should imply, it seems 
to me, that the narratives given us here have 
been selected on some criteria (presumably 
either those of the editor or of the people in the 
culture) as the best of their kind. If the works 
in this series are ‘to find their place in the 
literature of the world ', as is the stated hope, 
then surely they must have some literary merit, 
however this be defined, and this is a quality 
which I confeas I would be hard put to it to 
find in some of the pieces as translated here. 

Though the social context of the myths and 
tales is sketched in the introduction, we are 
told nothing of the occasions on which particular 
myths are told, or of the funotion which these 
myths fulfil in the society. One would like to 
know when and where and to whom the origin 
myth is normally told ; one would also like to 
know who normally tells these myths, and 
whether the principal informants were familiar 
with certain myths because they held certain 
positions in the society or for some other 
reason. 

We must be grateful to the editor for his 
careful documentation of this slice of the oral 
literature of the Mbat, and hope that the pub- 
lishers of this series will make other similar 
works available to us. 

GORDON INNES 


The 
(Oxford Library of 


E. E. Evans-PRITOHARD (ed.): 
Zande trickster. 
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African Literature.) xi, 240 pp. 
front., 2 plates. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1967. 42s. 


This volume contains the English transla- 
tions of 70 tales, and a few alternative versions, 
together with the full vernacular text of one of 
them. These tales come from the Zande people 
who live on the Congo-Nile divide, some in the 
Congo Republic and some in the Sudan 
Republic. The ‘ tales ' (the editor's term) were 
collected by various Europeans, including the 
editor, before 1930, and most of them have 
been published before in the vernacular or 
translation. In this collection they are pre- 
ceded by a brief (18 pp.) introduction to the 
socio-cultural system of the Zande, and by 
some discussion on their nature. Professor 
Evans-Pritchard has, of course, long been 
known as the anthropological specialist on the 
Zande of 40 yeara ago: his seminal work, 
Witchcraft, oracles and magic among the Azande 
(1937) scarcely needs mention. This volume, 
then, can be taken as a definitive collection by 
an experienced specialist. 

The ‘Oxford Library’ was established a 
year or two ago to publish African oral litera- 
ture: ‘ the task of recording oral compositions 
before they are lost to memory, and of pro- 
viding & basis for future literary studies of 
Africa is a specially urgent one for scholars... 
compositions in local languages will thus find 
their place in the literary heritage of the whole 
continent’ (from the publisher's note). 
A praiseworthy endeavour, and yet one 
wonders just how useful such collections as 
this one really are, or will be. Perhaps they 
will have value as part of the ‘ literary heri- 
tage’; and perhaps in addition they will 
afford some future scholar the opportunity to 
make an analysis of Zande ideas and thought, 
symbolism, oultural assumptions, eto. In 
either case, this volume has the character of an 
archival collection which may be used as raw 
material by others. It is doubtful if anyone 
will wish to read the tales for aeathetio pleasure 
for, frankly, their literary quality is low; 
though many readers may like to look at 8 few 
out of curiosity’s sake. Most of the tales are 
quite short— page or two in this translation. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, fully to under- 
stand their intrinsic quality and significance, 
since for that a very full knowledge and under- 
standing of Zande society, culture, and history 
would be required, and much more than the 
short introductory chapter gives. Would that 
we could be provided with the kind of resulta 
that can be obtained from this sort of folk-lore 
material by the specialist, for then matters of 
universal, and comparative, interest would no 
doubt be raised—matters on whioh others 
could comment and from which they might 
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learn. As it is, this collection of folk-lore tales 
is a worthy effort, but, in itself, necessarily has 
the limited interest of any compilation of 
archival materials. It is the use to which those 
materials are put that, in the end, matters. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


GEORGES BALANDIRR : Daily life in the 
kingdom of the Kongo from the siz- 
teenth to the exghteenth century. Trans- 
lated from the French by Helen Weaver. 
(Daily Life Series, No. 9.) 288 pp., 
8 plates. London: George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1968. 428. 


Anticipating Japan by more than 300 years, 
the kingdom of the Kongo embarked on an 
ambitious programme of Westernization in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. This experi- 
ment and its consequences, which will always 
remain of unique interest to the student of 
Africa’s contact with, and reaction to, the 
outside world, is here examined by a distin- 
guished French sociologist. The documentation 
provided by the succession of missionaries and. 
other European visitors to the Kongo is also 
uniquely abundant for Africa south of the 
Sahara, and, through the work of Canon Jadin 
and other scholars, it is now becoming in- 
creasingly available. With his personal know- 
ledge of the area, Professor Balandier brings an 
anthropologist’s insight to the study of this 
source material, and his book, now translated 
into English, is & most readable piece of 
scholarly popularization. A quick survey of the 
dynasty’s encounter with the Portuguese is 
followed by a full description of the economic, 
social, artistic, and religious life of the ancient 
kingdom. This is of permanent value for the 
numerous occasions where he is able to explain, 
expose, and assees the reports of contemporary 
European observers, whom he quotes lavishly, 
and he successfully conveys a vivid and 
balanced impression of the deficiencies and 
considerable achievements of this culture. 

As a piece of historical analysis, however, the 
book is & disappointment. With his model of 
Kongo culture, he has underestimated, and at 
times has even failed to notice, the process of 
change. Thus J. Vansina has recently given 
(Kingdoms of the savanna) a far more perceptive 
account of the fundamental and crucial 
political transformation which ocourred in the 
last half of the seventeenth century, while 
Professor Balandier's treatment of what is in 
many ways his central theme, the Kongo’s 
reaction to Christianity, is seriously deficient. 
The fact that by the late nineteenth century 
Christianity was almost non-existent in the 
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Kongo is, on Professor Balandier’s analysis, to 
be explained by the solid strength of the 
traditional religion, which for three centuries 
successfully assimilated and transformed the 
alien faith, appropriating ‘ its symbols for ends 
which the missionaries indignantly condemned’. 
But to assume that syncretism was a one-way 
proceas is, in this case, to distort history. It 
overlooks, for instance, the royal commitment 
to Christianity, whioh endured into the nine- 
teenth century, and which, at least in the cage 
of the two kinga we know best, Affonso I and 
Garcia IT, is by no means to be explained solely 
by political considerations. It overlooks the 
persistent influence of the maestri or catechists, 
who as late as 1814 were described by a Kongo 
king as the fire under the cinders, preserving 
‘the Holy Faith ever alive in this kingdom’. 
It is therefore quite wrong to suppose that Dona 
Beatriz and her seot of the Antonians (1704-8), 
with which Professor Balandier closes his 
description, marks the end of the encounter. 
Rather, this separatist incident could be inter- 
preted as a response, signifloant yet transient, 
to the traumatic changes of the late seventeenth 
century, and the final decline of Christianity is 
to be explained not merely by the disintegra- 
tion of the Kongo state, but also by events in 
Europe: by Pombal’s expulsion of the Jesuits 
and the Revolutionary suppression of semi- 
naries and religious orders, with the result that 
for nearly a century the Kongo received no 
reinforcements of priests from Europe. An his- 
torian surveying the scene before the late 
eighteenth century, far from being impressed 
by the resilience of the traditional religion, 
could well conolude that the Kongo was 
becoming inoreasingly Christian and. that the 
direction and dynamic of syncretism was very 
different from that assumed in this study. 


RICHARD GRAY 


W. J. ARGYLE: The Fon of Dahomey : 
a history and ethnography of the old 
kingdom. (Oxford Monographs on 
Social Anthropology.) vii, 210 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1966. 30s. 


The kingdom of Dahomey provides opportu- 
nities for ethno-historical study which are 
probably unrivalled in the whole of tropical 
Africa. The rise of Dahomey to the status of a 
major power was inextricably linked with the 
emergence of Whydah, in the last decade of the 
seventeenth century, as the most important 
international entrepôt of the trans-Atlantio 
slave-trade along the whole coast of Lower 
Guinea. The Dahomean conquest of this port 
in 1737 and subsequent government of it was 
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observed and described by British, French, 
and Portuguese slavers. These factors were 
tolerated only on terms of subjection to the 
Dahomean state, and regular visite to the 
capital to participate in the great national 
ceremonies were & normal part of their routine. 
Throughout the eighteenth century, Abomey 
was better known to Europe than any other 
African capital. In the hands of Archibald 
Dalzel the history of Dahomey received fuller 
and more scholarly treatment than that of any 
other pre-literate African society. The re- 
silience and adaptability of the Dahomean 
polity was displayed by its power of survival 
in the greatly changed conditions of the nine- 
teenth century. In this period, again, the 
continuous concern of the British government 
to see the complete suppression of the slave- 
trade accounts for a substantial body of 
relatively reliable contemporary documenta- 
tion, of which Sir Richard Burton’s narrative 
of his embassy to the court of Gelele in 1864 
(despite blatant prejudice, invaluable for ite 
meticulous observation) is only the most 
important example. 

Dahomey has been well served too, in the 
publication of its officially guarded oral tradi- 
tions. With so much accessible material 
available, a broad ethno-historical survey, to 
clear the ground for the further progress of 
research, has long been obviously desirable. 
One may fairly conjecture that the attempt 
has not been made before because of the for- 
midable difficulties it presented. It may be 
said at once that Mr. Argyle has resolved 
intractable problems of synthesis with admir- 
able akill; his quite short book is a consider- 
able tour de force. 

In the first three chapters, he presents a 
short, but not unduly compressed chronological 
narrative of the whole history of the kingdom 
as an independent state. Then follow five 
chapters whioh provide an analytical account 
of the political institutions of that state, in- 
cluding military, judicial, and 06 
organization, the machinery of local govern- 
ment, and the ‘ religious aspects of kingship’. 
The second half of the book treats, on a similar 
scale, of the traditional social organization and 
popular religion. This seotion is in effect a 
textbook presentation of the findings of modern 
social anthropology. Although Mr. Argyle does 
not appear to have done any field research 
himself, he controls his sources with great 
critical assurance, and so far as the layman 
can judge, he has done a very neat job of 
academic popularization which will be invalu- 
able to students. Since, this review is written 
by an historian, it may perhaps be permissible 
to concentrate attention upon the historical 
part of the book. 

Like many social anthropologists, Mr. Argyle 
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is not entirely at ease when writing historically 
and deploying historical evidence. In discussing 
the development of the Fon kingdom more or 
less in a vacuum, he adopts an approach which, 
of course, occurs most readily to a scholar who 
envisages his work primarily as an ethno- 
graphic monograph, but which abstracts un- 
necessarily from the complex historical reality. 
In other words, in a work of detailed descrip- 
tion and critical analysis very largely based 
upon contemporary European. observation, the 
writer allows himself and his readers to forget, 
for most of the time, that the Europeans were 
present as actors in the situations their narra- 
tives describe. The European presence is not, 
of course, nominally ignored—it was too 
obtrusive for that—but it has not been made 
the subject of any serious consideration. This 
is a major omission, since whatever position 
one adopta in the currently highly controversial 
interpretation of Dahomean history, it is in- 
disputable that the emergence of the kingdom 
was, in some sense, an African response to the 
intensive activities of European traders on the 
slave coast in the closing years of the seven- 
teenth and the opening of the eighteenth 
centuries, and that in the nineteenth century 
the shape of Dahomean development was even 
more circumscribed by European pressures and 
growing ambitions. There is another sense, 
too, in which the completehistorian of Dahomey 
needs to be constantly alive to the nature of 
his sources. Such eighteenth-century writers 
as Snelgrave, Norris, and Dalzel were not 
primarily motivated by a desire to contribute 
to scientific knowledge. They wrote, as 
historians are increasingly realizing, to make 
propaganda for (or, as in the case of Benezet, 
for example, against) the continued legality of 
the trans-Atlantic slave-trade. Many nine- 
teenth-century commentators were equally 
committed by religious, patriotic, or racialist 
convictions. In a field like this, where it often 
happens that one such propagandist source is 
the sole primary authority for some often 
repeated point of fact or interpretation, the 
sources themselves call for more deliberate 
historical criticism than Mr. Argyle appears to 
have appreciated. This is not the limit of his 
historical nafvety. He has made a commend- 
ably thorough and very largely successful 
attempt to master the published historical 
documentation, but he shows himself in his 
very first paragraph to be under the astonishing 
impression that this is the only historical 
evidence available. In faot, of course, as any 
historian of Africa could have told him, the 
published contemporary sources are only the 
tip of the iceberg, much leas voluminous, and 
in some ways considerably less reliable, than 
the unpublished documents. The records of 
the slave-trading companies, the reports of 
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nineteenth-century consuls and naval officers, 
and the early files of colonial administrations, 
enable the historian, as Dr. I. A. Akinjogbin 
has shown, to work out a much more detailed 
and accurate chronology and to bring to light 
aspects of eighteenth-century developments, 
especially, which would otherwise be unknown. 
Mr. Argyle’s ignorance of these archival sources 
imparts a certain bias into his whole study 
which is the more unfortunate because it tends 
to perpetuate a longstanding myth about 
Dahomey. The published generalized accounta 
almost unvariably lay stress on the extreme 
and cruel autocracy of the monarchy. They are 
not uninfluenced by the opportunities for 
exotic sensationalism. A study of the archival 
sources, by contrast, focuses attention on the 
day to day working of Dahomean institutions 
and thus points up much more olearly the 
reality of practical checks upon the king’s 
freedom of action. 

Mr. Argyle could, in fact, have avoided the 
worst pitfalls of his somewhat narrow approach, 
if he had tried more systematically to familarize 
himself with recent work in this field by ‘ pure ' 
historians. He was very unlucky, it is true, in 
that two other books of the first importance 
appeared almost simultaneously with his own 
(Dr. Akinjogbin’s Dahomey and its neighbours 
and the late Professor Karl Polanyi’s Dahomey 
and the slave-trade), while the greater part of 
Dr. David Ross’s interesting researches on nine- 
teenth-century Dahomey remains as yet un- 
published. There are, however, a number of 
recent articles by these and other writers which 
he could have used, and one also misses from 
his bibliography such a standard historical work 
as Dr. K. G. Daviee's authoritative history, 
The Royal African Company. 

Mr. Argyle's comparative neglect of external 
influences upon Dahomey does not relato only 
to that of the Europeans. More surprisingly, he 
also consistently under-estimates that of the 
Oyo Yoruba, and ignores completely that of 
the northern Muslim element which we know 
to have been strongly represented at the 
Abomey court from the early years of the 
eighteenth century. 

A number of errors have been noticed, 
Tegbesu succeeded Agaja in 1740, not in 1728 
or 1732 (p. 21) ; Domingo Martins is properly 
Martinez (p. 40); The ‘English firm of 
Swansea’ (p. 48) should be Swanzy. More 
seriously, it is unfortunate that Mr. Argyle 
seems not to have noticed the annual ritual of 
the royal bath (Hwe Hu La-hen), first described, 
I believe, by Father Bertho in 1945. This rite 
which culminated in the sacrifice of a male 
child, presumably as a royal surrogate, is surely 
of central significance to any discussion of the 
divine element in Dahomean kingship. 

It should be emphasized that these lengthy 
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criticisms have been advanced precisely 
because this book is such an evidently good 
one—certainly the best monographie account 
of Dahomey now available—that the non- 
specialist could easily be misled into thinking 
it all but definitive. Mr. Argyle brings to his 
careful collation of the evidence a sophisticated 
insight into the psychological bases of a pre- 
literate people which has evaded most previous 
students of Dahomey. The emphasis which he 
convincingly places on the religious or ritualistic 
derivation of institutional features which have 
commonly been explained in purely secular 
terms, and the irrational quasi-magical motiva- 
tion behind arrangements often adduced as 
evidence of statecraft, provides a most valu- 
able corrective to the opposite tendency of 
most recent work. At the same time, imagina- 
tion is not allowed to outrun common sense. 
The more extravagant elements in Professor 
Herskovits’s reconstruction of the traditional 
bureaucracy at work receive at last the 
sceptical treatment they always deserved. The 
historian may find this in some ways an 
eccentric book, but it is one which he cannot 
afford to ignore. 
D. H. JONES 


DaryıL FoRDE and P. M. KABERRY 
(ed.): West African kingdoms in the 
nineteenth century. xiv, 289 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press for 
the International African Institute, 
1967. 50s. 


Historians of Africa can no longer complain 
that social anthropologiste take too little 
account of the past development of the 
societies they study. Stimulated by the irrup- 
tion over the last decade or so, of the, as they 
see it, less qualified orthodox historian into a 
fleld where they have long enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly of humane studies, they have over 
recent years been developing to good purpose 
their own approach to the problems of * ethno- 
history °. Undoubtedly theirs is a distinctive 
and vital contribution which historians must 
warmly welcome. 

The present volume is a collection of 10 semi- 
popular essays, all by well-chosen specialists, 
which examine representative patterns of 
government in West Africa in the immediate 
pre-colonial period. ‘The examples treated 
include all the most important of the older 
traditional kingdoms which survived into this 
period, Ashanti, Benin, Oyo, the Mossi states, 
together with two interesting states, ' the over- 
kingdom of Gonja’ and the Wolof kingdom of 
Kayor, which were then far into decline, and 
two tribal groups, the Mende of Sierra Leone 
and the Kom of the Cameroon ° Grassfields ’, 
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in which kingly institutions never attained to 
any considerable scale or sophistication. 
Inevitably there is some unevenness of 
approach. Some contributions, like Professor 
Wilks's masterly analysis of Ashanti govern- 
ment, are virtually original researoh papers. In 
others, as when Professor Bradbury writes of 
Benin and Professor Little of the Mende, we 
find rather a succinct restatement of published 
work already familiar to scholars. The mere 
historian may be put off by some of the idio- 
synorasies of his ‘ethno’ colleague. He may 
find rather too great a preoccupation with 
model building and rather less than his own 
concern for the unique incidents of past politics. 
Although he cannot complain on this score 
against Professor Wilks’s paper or Dr. Goody’s 
study of Gonja, some of the contributors seem 
to rely upon an unnecessarily narrow range of 
sources, and appear at times to undervalue the 
contribution the historian can make from his 
own ground. But such objections would be 
mere cavilling. The great majority of these 
essays provide, in an admirably brief compass, 
remarkably full and lucid expositions of politi- 
cal worlds which are very difficult to grasp 
with such clarity. The book as a whole offers 
by far the best introductory guide to ite subject- 
matter at present available, for students of 
anthropology and history alike, and one that is 
likely to hold this position for a very long time. 


D. H. JONES 


WILLIAM Bosman: A new and accurate 
description of the coast of Guinea, 
divided into the Gold, the Slave, and 
the Ivory Coasts. A new edition, with 
an introduction by John Ralph Willis 
and notes by J. D. Fage and R. E. 
Bradbury. xxi, [viii], 577 pp., 7 plates, 
2 maps. London: Frank Cass and 
Co. Ltd., 1967. £9 9s. 

ARCHIBALD DALZEL: The history of 
Dahomy, an inland kingdom of Africa. 
A second printing, with a new intro- 
duction by J. D. Fage. (Cass Library 
of African Studies. Travels and 
Narratives, No. 29.) 22, [i], xxvi, 
xxxii, 230 pp., 6 plates, map. London: 
Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 1967. 
£5 58. 

Joan WHITFORD: Trading life im 
western and central Africa. Second 
edition, with a new introduction by 
A. G. Hopkins. (Cass Library of 
African Studies. General Studies, 
No. 40.) xxii, [v], 335 pp. London: 
Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 1967. 84s. 
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T. J. Bowen: Adventures and mis- 
sionary labours in several couniries in 
the anterior of Africa from 1849 to 
1856. Second edition, with a new 
introduction by E. À. Ayandele. (Cass 
Library of African Studies. Missionary 
Researches and Travels, No. 3.) 
1, xu, 13-359 pp., map. London: 
Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 1968. 845. 


The widely welcomed Casa reprint series has 
also come in for a good deal of criticism because 
most of the early volumes were simply straight 
reprints without any editorial apparatus what- 
ever. Perhaps partly in response to this 
criticism, many recent additions have included 
short scholarly introductions. As may be seen 
from the batch considered here, the value of 
this innovation varies considerably with the 
kind of book involved. A well-turned intro- 
duction of some 20 pp. telling us more or less 
what is known about the author's life, placing 
the book in its contemporary context, and 
explaining something of its lasting historical 
value is doubtless sufficient to satisfy the 
curiosity of the general reader. He will be 
delighted by the accomplished little essays 
with which Mr. Willis introduces him to 
Bosman and Professor Fage to Dalzel. It is a 
good deal less certain that such a reader of 
eighteenth-century Africana existe. No doubt 
undergraduates, at least, should read these 
long, rather pedestrian narratives, but one fears 
that in real life they seldom leave the library 
shelves save in the hands of the teacher or 
serious research scholar. To meet these real 
needs the approach here adopted is dis- 
appointingly insufficient. These are sources of 
the first importance for the periods they cover. 
They bristle with contemporary allusions which 
call for elucidation, with chronological and 
topographical obscurities, with significant 
omissions and some downright errors. More- 
over, their value has always been understood 
by specialist students, and nearly all discussions 
of their subject-matter in the later historical 
literature of the region have been based very 
heavily, indeed almost exclusively, upon them. 
Yet they both deal with aspects of European 
activities in Guinea at the height of the un- 
restricted slave-trade which are very well 
documented by a very wide range of unpub- 
lished records. Current research is continually 
undermining their long-held status as isolated 
authorities. This situation is well understood 
by the present editors, and nobody would have 
been better qualified than they to provide the 
full-scale critical editions of these crucial texts 
which are so badly called for. In the space 
allotted them, they have done all they could to 
stress their author’s general bias, the major 
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strengths and weaknesses of their evidence, and 
(in the case of Dalzel especially) their depend- 
ence on earlier writers, but this is not really 
enough. It is true that the new Bosman also 
includes some 60 pp. of notes, but these are for 
the most part very short and are confined to 
such points as the identification, sometimes 
questionable, of places and the explanation of 
unfamiliar foreign words and the like, which 
might be thought essentially necessary for an 
immediate understanding of the text. Such 
higher matters as variant readings from the 
original Dutch edition are not noticed. 

The same editorial policy achieves much 
more satisfactory results with such neglected 
works of nineteenth-century travel as those of 
Whitford and Bowen. The reappearance of 
these two is partionlarly welcome. Whitford’s 
rather discursive and chatty account of Euro- 
pean trading on the Niger in the 1860’s and 
early 1870's and Bowen’s shrewd, sober record 
of his experiences as a pioneer of the Southern 
Baptist mission in Yorubaland, have of course 
been fully utilized by recent specialist writers, 
but they have been almost impossible to get 
hold of, and are, therefore, not so well known 
to scholars as they deserve to be. Dr. Hopkins 
has provided Whitford with a model introduc- 
tion which convincingly resolves the puzzling 
chronology of the narrative. There is one bad 
slip in the footnote on p. xi. Christiansborg 
Castle at Accra waa formally transferred to the 
British at the time of the purahase in 1860, 
several years before Whitford’s first visit to 
West Africa. His carelessly worded phrase on 
p. 75 is intended merely to distinguish 
Christiansborg from James Fort, as having 
formerly been the Danish headquarters. 

Bowen’s Adventures is, strictly speaking, one 
of the first volumes of a new series of ‘ Mis- 
sionary Researches and Travels’ projected by 
Cass under the general editorship of Professor 
Robert Rotberg. The plan of this new series 
apparently allows for an ampler introduction. 
Dr. Ayandele, already distinguished in the 
field of Nigerian mission history and currently 
writing & history of the Baptist mission, has 
made good use of his opportunity. Bowen’s 
strikingly unprejudiced picture of Yoruba 
society is somewhat cluttered by the outmoded 
‘scientific’ furniture of his increasingly 
clouded mind. Dr. Ayandele skilfully avoids 
most of the red herrings provided by his 
author’s more curious speculations. He has had 
the advantage of access to Bowen’s unpub- 
lished papers now preserved at the Ibadan 
University Library, and his specialist know- 
ledge of the period has enabled him to place 
his subject’s achievement in firm scholarly 


perspective. 


D. H. JONES 
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Manger V. JACKSON Haicur: Buro- 
pean powers and south-east Africa: 
a study of international relations on the 
south-east coast of Africa, 1796-1856. 
Revised ediiton. xv, 368 pp. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1967. 
45s. 


Reviewers are never satisfied. Either they 
rebuke an author for not revising his work, or 
they grumble because he has. In this instance, 
the complaint is not that Dr. Haight has failed 
to revise her book: on the contrary, the 1967 
version of European powers and south-east Africa 
has been modified stylistically and is sub- 
stantially longer than the earlier edition of the 
work originally published in 1942 as part of the 
Imperial Studies Series of the Royal Empire 
Society. The bibliography of secondary sources, 
which has doubled itself since 1942, shows 
where most of the revision has taken place. It 
is clear that Dr. Haight has attempted to take 
into account the very radical change that has 
overtaken historical writing about Africa since 
the first appearance of her book. 

Most of this new material, however, has 
simply found its way into the text of the book, 
and especially into the introduction, as addi- 
tional information: it has not seeped into 
Dr. Haight’s thinking about her own subject. 
Thus although in both the 1942 and the 1967 
versions of the book she pays lip service to the 
interconnexion between the power struggle in 
the Indian Ocean and the history of the 
indigenous inhabitants of East Africa, in fact 
there has been very little real attempt by the 
author to relate the two parts of the equation. 

The area she ranges over stretohes all the 
way from Mogadishu in the north to Delagoa 
Bay in the south. Clearly as part of the Indian 
Ocean pattern of international trade and 
politics, the area must be seen as a whole. 
Nevertheleas, in trying to relate international 
rivalries to local events, this is probably too 
large an area for effective research. While in 
the area north of the Zambesi Dr. Haight 
has been able to use Dr. E. Alper’s thesia, The 
role of the Yao in the development of trade 
in east-central Africa, 1698—c. 1850 (University 
of London, 1966), to trace this relationship, in 
the area further south, and especially around 
Delagoa Bay, her work reflects only too acutely 
the lack of research on the African response to 
the situation created by the European powers. 
In the south Mozambique area, for example, 
African chiefs and peoples are still given 
the names and titles used at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century: there has been no 
attempt to relate the people found in the sources 
to the contemporary people of the area. Even 
A. T. Bryant’s invaluable if infuriating Olden 
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times in Zululand and Natal, which contains 
important information on the main African 
traders in the area, the Tembe, does not appear 
to have been used, although it appears in the 
revised bibliography. 

The key sentence to the 1942 edition, ' Tt is 
as an appendix to European history that the 
nineteenth century story of South East Africa 
can best be understood’ remains virtually 
unchanged in this revised edition. (The word 
* appendix ' has been changed to ‘ pendant `.) 
It is surely against this conception of African 
history that the historiography of the last 
15 years has been directed. It hardly seems an 
adequate way of understanding the history of 
south-east Africa although undoubtedly Euro- 
pean rivalries did have a profound effect on 
many of the peoples both of the coast and 
further inland. The result of this approach, 
however, is that the book, which contains a 
vast amount of extremely interesting and use- 
ful information, still reads like a scholarly and 
somewhat lengthy footnote to something else. 


BHULA MARKS 


WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT : Seber law. xv, 
303 pp., front., 8 plates. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1967. $7.50. (English agents : 
Cambridge University Press. 60s.) 


Professor Goldschmidt is an anthropologist, 
and his method of research into the customary 
law of the Sebei peoplein Uganda ia sociological. 
His approach is functionalist—asking how the 
given social system copes with a particular 
problem or task, and anti-universalist, in that 
he rejecta the possibility of establishing ' trans- 
eultural entities". On the other hand, he con- 
cedes that to examine each society only on and 
in ita own terms would stultify comparative 
study completely. 

His way out of this impasse is to look at 
* those facete of Sebei behavior which are the 
counterpart to those we, in our everyday use 
of English, call law, without consideration as 
to whether the same things would also be 
called law among the Sebei . . .' (pp. 2-3). Binoe 
the Sebei ' have no special term for the law ', 
it might seem imposaible to undertake this 
latter consideration in any event. 

Professor Goldsehmidt avoids ‘legal termi- 
nology ', by which I think he means the terms 
of Anglo-American legal English, in favour of 
a reliance on Sebei terms diluted by a non- 
legal English vocabulary. 

Analysis of Sebei law is difficult, the author 
says, because the Sebei ‘not only do not have a 
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delineated set of legal institutions, they do not 
have lawyers or students of jurisprudence, and 
only with some falsification can they be said 
to have had judges ' (p. 6). 

The Sebei (who are & cluster of related tribal 
groups) live on the western slopes of Mount 
Elgon in eastern Uganda. Linguistically and 
culturally they are connected with the Kalen- 
jin-speaking peoples. They were acephalous. 

Much of Professor Goldsohmidt's informa- 
tion on oustomary law was derived from a ten- 
day ‘ Law Conference’, to which knowledge- 
able elders and officials were invited. The author 
also relied on more informal interrogation of 
informante, and attendance at funeral cere- 
monies and also at native court hearings 
(though these last were not very useful because 
the courts were so heavily anglicized). 

Professor Goldschmidt’s categorization of 
Sebei law is his own and does not reflect closely 
the olassical headings of Roman law or those 
familiar from Anglo-American jurisprudence. 
His first part, which is entitled ' The law of 
affiliation’, deals on the one hand with affilia- 
tion and on the other with family law, which 
chapter in 40 pp. discusses the household, 
marriage, divorce, inheritance, and guardian- 
ship. His second part, on ‘ The law of violence’, 
discusses homicide, witchcraft, and other torts 
such as assault, abuse, and sexual offences. In 
his third part, ‘The law of property ’, the law 


-of property as such in land, stook, chattels, and 


intangible property is discussed in 20 pp. 
Theft and contracts in practice oooupy most of 
this part. 

The verbal formulation of Sebei law tends to 
the discursive and tentative rather than to the 
curt and categorical. One could argue that this 
reflects more accurately the style of Sebei legal 
argument and formulation. At the same time, 
Professor Goldschmidt manages to record an 
enormous amount of specific information about 
legal rules and institutions among the Sebei, 
and to add an extra dimension to his study 
through the analysis in depth of the conceptual 
and sociological framework which underlies 
these legal institutions. 

It might seem ungrateful to draw attention 
to one or two points where we could have 
wished for a fuller account or one which more 
precisely answered the points which interest a 
lawyer; for instance, although grounds for 
divorce as put forward by the Law Conference 
are listed, one is not sure how far it ia obliga- 
tory to adduce such grounds before a divorce 
is granted or whether the parties might be able 
to disolve their union in any event by agree- 
ment or unilateral repudiation. The procedures 
followed are also not clear; Professor 
Goldschmidt states: ‘It is only upon the 
repetition of complaints that a divorce is seen 
as an appropriate solution. According to one 
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statement, members of the pororyet, in addi- 
tion to the sangta, are called in, but the pro- 
cedure is not entirely clear’ (p. 57). Divorce 
hearings are before an assembly representing 
the locality and are not determined by the 
clans of husband and wife. 

The description of rights in land again con- 
tains a large amount of interesting information, 
from which it emerges that absolute private 
interests in land are the norm, and the powers 
of the clans are restricted to control of initial 
settlement and of alienation. One feels, how- 
ever, that the account would have been clearer 
with a more precisely worked out vocabulary 
of analysis, one which for example avoided 
statements such as ‘essentially property is 
privately and individually held and is not in 
any true sense owned by the corporate group 
- or by the community ' (p. 159). Disoussion of 
land righte in terms of ownership is always 
difficult, especially when powers of control by 
groups and communities are concerned. At 
p. 234 Professor Goldschmidt remarks that : 
‘When the community as a whole shares 
property, or a category of property, it may be 
said to be communally owned; when the 
rights inhere in an individual or group (as, for 
instance, a clan or corporation) we may speak 
of it as being privately owned '. This inevitably 
raises doubts in our minds as to the meaning 
that is to be attributed to the terms ‘ corpora- 
tion ’, ° privately ', and ‘ owned ’. 

All in all, however, this is a notable oontribu- 
tion to the study of African customary law, 
and its theoretical perceptions as well as ita 
factual content will make it an essential 
. adjunct of any serious modern study of the 
subject. 

A. N. ALLOTT 


JULIAN H. STEWARD (ed.): Contem- 
porary change in traditional societies. 
Vol. 1. Introduction and African 
tribes. xii, 019 pp. Urbana, London, 
etc.: University of Illinois Press, 
1967. $12.50. 


This is the first part of a three-volume study 
concerned with the nature of the process of 
modernization and cultural change in non- 
Western societies. Julian Steward is princi- 
pally concerned with modernization, rather 
than with change in general, and for him this 
means ‘socio-cultural transformations that 
result from factors and processes that are 
distinctive of the contemporary industrial 
world’. This is a truly vast, and potentially 
valuable, enterprise for which the editor 
engaged anthropologista in the fleld in tropical 
Africa, Burma, and Japan, and Mexico and 
Peru. This first volume contains his general 
introduction to the enterprise, and the African 
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materials. For such a project the introduction 
is disappointingly weak: the editor is justifi- 
ably critical of the conventional attempts by 
anthropologists and sociologists to study 
changing societies and cultures, but he scarcely 
offers instead any carefully considered, well 
worked ont, theory of research and analysis. 
It is necessary, he states, to study, first, the 
base-line culture, and then the factors of change 
at the state level. Thereafter attention should 
be given to the agencies of change in the local 
society, the internal processes of change in such 
a society, and, finally, the ‘ substantial mani- 
festations of change’. This is all very well, no 
doubt, but it begs all or most of the really 
crucial theoretical and practical issues. The 
editor tells us little more here, and merely 
launches us into the specific empirical data 
collected by members of his research team. 

The three Africanist contributions suggest 
that indeed the theoretical and research 
strategy was poorly developed, for there is 
remarkably little on the processes of change, 
how and why change occurs (or does not occur, 
for that matter) in the ways it does. The three 
studies are fairly full at the descriptive level, 
but markedly short on analysis and explana- 
tion. Robert Manners deals with the Kipsigis 
of Kenya (on whom he has already written a 
good shorter study in the same vein in Markets 
tn Africa, 1962), the East African people who 
have often been held up as a model of Africans 
accepting and implementing radical and rapid 
innovation, through the enclosure of common 
land, and an agricultural and economic ‘ revo- 
lution’. This is a good, straightforward 
account which will be of considerable interest 
to many people concerned with the changing 
‘third world’; but the author still does not 
really explain why the Kipsigis undertook their 
‘ revolution! so whole-heartedly and rapidly, 
and why therefore they have acted and reacted 
differently from their neighbours. The answer 
to that sort of question needs a more developed 
conceptual and theoretical framework than is 
evident in this volume. 

Stanley Diamond writes on the almost 
unknown Anaguta, one of the pagan peoples of 
the Plateau region of central Northern Nigeria. 
Far from changing, the Anaguta have refused 
to change and in consequence they appear to 
be moving towards extinction as a result of 
their failure to adapt to the modern world that 
has overtaken them. Again, the descriptive 
account is good, and the external factors are 
well set out. Nevertheless one is left with only 
a dim impression as to exactly why and how the 
Anaguta have opted out of the modernization 
process, and why they too have therefore acted 
and reacted. differently from their neighbours. 

These two accounts are almost monographs 
in themselves. The remaining account, by 
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Edward Winter and T. O. Beidelman, is much 
inferior. It comprises, first, a most pedestrian 
description of the infrastructure of colonial 
Tanganyika at the general level. This may now 
be of historical interest, though that is doubtful 
since there are already other and better 
accounts. The second part of this section is 
devoted to the Ukaguru area of central 
Tanganyika. There had been rather little 
change in that area and rather little opportunity 
and incentive to change; but the processes of 
change are not made clear. The poor quality 
of this part is odd, in view of the voluminous 
publications on Ukaguru by one of these 
authors (Beidelman). 

One general defect of this somewhat unsatis- 
factory volume devoted to the important 
subject of ‘ modernization’ is that it concen- 
trates almost entirely on the late colonial 
period. What has been happening since that 
time, when the rate of modernization in general 
has tended to increase? This is especially 
frustrating in the case of the Kenya Kipsigis 
since there is now (some 10 years after the 
start of Robert Manners’s research) some reason 
to believe that the impetus has partly gone out 
of the rapid modernization in that area. Had 
it been published, say, five years earlier, the 
work would have evoked more interest, for, 
apart from the historians, those who are con- 
cerned with socio-cultural change are now much 
more interested in the context provided by 
post-colonial, political independence in these 
African countries. The whole large volume 
could well have been reduced in size had the 
authors been content to omit all the common- 
place generalities on the three African coun- 
tries in which the particular studies were based. 
They might have concentrated more carefully 
on the analysis of process in modernization in 
the local societies. The work is, then, dis- 
appointing as & project to push forward the 
general understanding of social and oultural 
change. It is redeemed in part by the good 
descriptive accounts of the Kipaigis and the 
Anaguta ; but the individual potential pur- 
chaser may well feel that $12:60 is a lot to pay 
for this, despite the excellence of the format 
and illustrations. 

P. H. GULLIVER 


Peter Duienan: Handbook of Ameri- 
can resources for African studies. 
(Hoover Institution Bibliographical 
Series, xxix.) xvi, 218 pp. [Stan- 
ford, Calif.]: Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution, and Peace, Stanford 
University, 1967. $6. 


This survey is, on its editor’s confession, only 
a very provisional guide. He has cast his net 
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very widely to include not only archives and 
manuscripts of African interest, but library 


holdings of microfilm and published works, art 


and ethnographic collections, including some 
in private hands, even films and musical 
recordings; in all, items of Africana in some 
300 repositories. Geographically the scope is 
more limited : ‘ No systematic effort was made 
to cover North Africa '. 

As an Africanist's introduction to the 
American scene, this welcome volume makes 
most interesting reading. It provides a clear 
picture of the main centres and growing-pointe 
of research. Jt will doubtless be of value, too, 
for the would-be research student in America, 
looking for the campus best suited to his 
particular needs. But its virtues are of an 
ephemeral rather than a lasting kind. Judged 
as & practical research tool, the handbook is . 
frankly & disappointment. Relatively few of 
the collections described were directly examined 
by the editor. Most of the information was 
provided by librarians and ourators in response 
to questionnaires. These replies have been 
printed with little or no editing, and vary 
greatly in form and practical utility of content. 
The librarians usually adopt a self-congratula- 
tory tone: 'the South African seotion is 
partieularly strong ' ; ' the collection has more 
than doubled in the last five years’; ‘a good 
beginning has been made in a collection from 
the eighteenth century’. Estimates in linear 
feet abound; but particulars of the material 
available are usually tantalizingly vague : ‘ The 
University Library’s holdings of African news- 
papers consist of subscriptions to 17 titles from 
11 countries’. Again, a librarian noticing the 
thousands of African books in his charge will 
occasionally refer by name to a relatively rare 
or early work to be found among them, but 
there is no standard criterion for such refer- 
ences. In almost every case, the reader who is 
seriously trying to assess the relative useful. 
ness of several libraries for his specifio purpose 
wil have to make further inquiry of the 
institutions concerned. 

Bome entries are really of no more than local 
interest. It is difficult to believe in the ‘ small 
anthropological collection relating to Afrios ', 
which is held by the Library of the Institute of 
Sex Research there, becoming the object of a 
purpose journey to Bloomington, Indiana. 
Nearly all the notices of ethnographio collec- 
tions are, in fact, equally perfunetory : ‘ Over 
100 pieces, Congo, East Africa’; ' 400 pieces, 
Congo, Sierra Leone'. To be of lasting value, 
a mere listing of research centres and reposi- 
tories would need to be more or less exhaustive 
and this the present work does not pretend to 
be. We are, indeed, given no further indication 
of the scope of omissions, in respect of any of 
the several fields covered, than the editor’s 
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admission in the preface that they are numerous 
enough to be serious. 

For the historian, the meat of the book is in 
` the notices of archival resources, and this is 
certainly the most useful part. Although 
presumably it is stall not complete, the cata- 
Jogue of church and missionary libraries and 
archives is greatly expanded from that provided 
by Dr. Duignan and Robert Collins in Amert- 
cans in Africa, and constitutes a really valuable 
survey of a considerable corpus of neglected 
materials, both published and in manusoript. 
There are other good things, like the introduc- 
tion to documents of African interest in the 
National Archives, and the notices of relevant 
items in the manuscript collections of the 
Library of Congress and the Peabody Museum, 
| Which, although they have mostly been pub- 

lished before, it is useful to have brought 
together in & single volume. Here again, how- 
ever, we meet the same damaging uncertainty 
about the importance of omissions, and those 
in need of a fully trustworthy guide must still 
await the ‘Guide to the sources of African 
history ’ which is now being prepared, under 
the auspices of the (American) African Studies 
Association, by Mr. Morris Rieger of the 
National Archives. 

D. H. JONES 


Ueo Brancur (ed.): The origins of 
gnosticism: colloquium of Messina, 
13-18 April 1966. Texts and dis- 
cussions. (Studies in the History of 
Religions (Supplements to Numen), 
x.) xxxii, 804 pp., front., plate. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1967. Guilders 88. 


This impressive volume is the product of the 
international conference devoted exclusively to 
the treatment of the many aspects of gnosti- 
cism. Including the participants and other 
echolars who presented their communications, 
85 persons took part in the work of the 
symposium. Nearly a quarter of them were 
from Italy; 19 were from Germany; Holland, 
France, the United States of America, Norway, 
Austria, and Belgium were quite well repre- 
sented. There were also three scholars from 
Great Britain, two from Hungary and one each 
from India, Israel, Japan, Jordan, Poland, and 
South Korea. 

The ‘colloquium di Messina’ as it waz 
officially called, appears to have been ex- 
tremely well organized. All the papers, now 
published in the volume, were distributed to 
the participants prior to the colloquium, so that 
ita meetings could be entirely devoted to dis- 
cussions of the problems raised. This type of 
arrangement is particularly well suited to 
colloquia devoted to the treatment of a 
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specialized subject. Maybe some day a similar 
plan can be designed for large-scale congreases 
or conferences (they usually meet in sections, 
anyway) where often much of the participante’ 
time is wasted and their patience tried by 
improvised and uninformed discussions, as 
papers remain the exclusive property of 
lecturers until the day of their delivery. 

Although the objective of the Messina 
colloquium was limited to the tracing of the 
origins of gnosticism, the papers offered for dis- 
oussion were as diversified as the members of 
any symposium would wish them to be. They 
can now, collectively and severally, be con- 
sidered as an important and distinguished 
contribution to the comparative history of 
religions. Special congratulations are due to 
Professor Ugo Bianchi on the excellent and 
exemplary execution of the publication of the 
papers as well as on the presentation of dis- 
cussions pertaining to each paper. The publica- 
tion, which offers a set of contributions sub- 
mitted by the best experts in their respective 
fields, is excellently organized and painstakingly 
adjusted to the reader’s convenience. The 
papers themselves are grouped according to 
the modes of formation of gnosticism, thus 
underlining the primary purpose of the 
colloquium aimed at the study of the origin and 
at the definition of this branch of theology. 
A preface, written by Professors Bianchi and 
Bleeker, briefly and clearly delineates the 
object of the colloquinm; a lucid table of 
contents, a list of participants, an account of 
the proceedings, and & time-table reflecting the 
sequence of topic-by-topic discussions, provide 
an intelligent guide through the wealth of the 
material. A documento finale presents in four 
languages the ' Proposal for a terminological 
and conceptual agreement with regard to the 
theme of the colloquium ’, a resolution jointly 
reached by the symposium in the wake of dis- 
oussions held. The carefully arranged five 
indexes at the end of the publication can stand 
separately a8 a valuable source of information 
on gnosticiam. They consist of: names of 
modern writers; names of ancient writers 
together with references to passages of texts 
cited in the papers; names of deities, angels, 
hypostases, and personalities ; technical terms 
in 13 languages used in the papers; and detailed 
references to texts quoted. 

The main theme of the ‘ Proposal’ is to 
define the term gnosis, and to determine its use 
in differentiation from gnosticism. While the 
former ‘ is regarded as knowledge of the divine 
mysteries reserved for an élite °, the ° Proposal’ 
found it ‘advisable to identify, by the com- 
bined use of the historical and typological 
methods, a concrete fact, ‘ Gnosticism ’’, 
beginning methodologically with a certain 
group of systems of the Second Century A.D. 
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which everyone agrees are to be designated 
with this term’. Gnosticism of the second 
century, it is said, involves a coherent series of 
characteristics implying the idea of a divine 
spark in man fallen into the world of birth and 
death and needing to be awakened by the 
divine counterpart of the self to be finally 
reintegrated. In this context not every gnosis 
is gnosticism, as the gnosis of gnostioism 
involves in this perspective the idea of divine 
consubstantiality of the spark that is in need 
of being reintegrated. 

In the reslization that this type of gnosis is, 
even if somewhat modified, a concept widely 
spread in Iran, India ‘ of the Upanigads ', and 
Greece (Platonism and Orphism) well before 
the second century A.D., the ‘Proposal’ 
accepts the theory of a proto-gnosticiam ourrent 
in these geographical areas before that period, 
as opposed to the pre-gnosticism germinating 
in the form of Jewish apocalypticism, Qumran, 
etc. It also expresses the view that the phase 
of gnosticism or proto-gnosticism involving the 
concept of ‘ devolution ' (the divine falling into 
the empirical orbit) cannot be classified as the 
type of gnosticiam which srose in the ethos of 
Judaism or New Testament Christianity. B 
the process of devolution is meant in this 
context a ‘ downward movement’ of the divine 
or emanationtsm as Professor H. Jonas calls it 
in his ° Delimitation of the gnostic pheno- 
menon ' (ef. pp. 92-3). 

As it is beyond my competence and, indeed, 
physical ability even to attempt & reasonable 
analysis of subjects covered in the volume, 
I should like to limit myself to a few observa- 
tions on the applicability of the definition 
offered in the ‘Proposal’ to some of the 
concepts current in India. Professor E. Conze’s 
brilliant article on ' Buddhism and Gnosis’ 
(pp. 651-67) and frequent references thereto by 
other contributors as well as the share in the 
formulation of the definition by scholars such 
as Closs, Daniélou, Gnoli, Mendelson, Patti, 
Vesci, Widengren, and others have obviously 
played & significant role in the extension (or 
limitation, as the case may be) of this definition 
to what may be termed gnostic concepts in 
India’s religious thoughts. Yet gnosticism (or 
proto-gnosticism) as it emerged in India, has 
on the whole been covered in the colloquium 
more by fleeting comparative references in some 
papers than by desoriptive monographic essays, 
excepting, of course, Professor Conze’s contri- 
bution. 

As has been mentioned, Professor Conze’s 
paper deals with gnostic concepts as they can 
be traced in Buddhiam ; as for other branches 
of Indian religions, references in essays and 
discussions are mainly related to the ‘ India of 
the Upanisads' (of. ° Proposal’, p. xxviii; 
G. Widengren, ' Lee origines du gnosticisme et 
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l’histoire des religions’, 45; A. Closs, ' Erló- 
sendes Wissen’, 276-8; and U. Bianchi, ‘ La 
recherche sur les origines du gnosticisme ’, 
716-17). 

Although in his ‘ Erlésendes Wissen’ Pro- 
fessor Closs (pp. 274 ff.) has made some 
references to the Yogasilira, the Simkhya and 
Yoga philosophical speculations, where more 
than in any other Indian system gnostic oon- 
cepta have come primarily and most signifi- 
cantly to the forefront, have been left virtually 
intact in the colloquium. If we are to accept 
the colloquium’s view that gnosticism implying 
the voncept of ‘devolution’ is homogeneous 
with the diman-Brehman philosophy of the 
Upanisads (we must beware of identifying any 
such philosophy with its later interpretation by 
Sankara), then the idea of the puruga of the 
Sümkhya and the févara of the Yoga is even 
more representative as an illustration of gnosis 
in the soteriological schemes of these two 
systems. But wé have to ask ourselves whether 
the purusa or tévara contains the notion of the 
divine which has fallen into the orbit of 
empiricism. 

It is possible to surmise, even if conclusive 
evidence is lacking, that the original Simkhya 
system constituted not more than a set of 
ontological and cosmological concepts upon 
which, in the form of purwpa, & psycho- 
soteriological structure was superimposed later. 
With the adoption of the purusa principle the 
character of the transformation (vikāra) of 
subtle into gross matter originating from the 
prakrii, assumed a different purpose. The 
mechanical process of differentiation became 
designated as one occurring ‘for the sake of 
purusa’ (purusdrthatvena). In this way the 
semi-materialistio system of the Bümkhya 
&oquired a classically gnostio flavour in that the 
light or gnosis (prakáóa or vidyä == jñäna) 
radiating from purusa on to the constituents 
(gunas) and their groupings, the focus of which 
was man, became the divine spark needing to 
be awakened for final reintegration. As for 
purusa itself, which is a monistic (not theistic) 
reality, it participates in the transformation 
processes only vicariously (it i$ neither bhokta 
nor kartû) and holda itself aloof from these pro- 
ceases. It is thus unable to fall and undergoes 
no changes whatsoever. 

With the replacement of the purusa by the 
Yoga concept of vara the engagement of the 
latter in the transformation processes remains 
practically identical with that of purusa; the 
negative attributes applicable to purusa, such 
as non-possession of constituents, inactivity, 
immobility, etc., remain equally valid for 
ióvara. He is by nature (avabhavena) incapable 
of direct engagement with the empirical, and 
as such has never been contaminated by or 
fallen into the orbit of oreation. He may 
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represent a more tangible, though still elusive, 
notion of a primordial and generating (»i- 
mitiakdrana), but hardly demiurgio, power. He 
still remains, as does purusa, rather an 
observer than agent of creation though, in 
gnostic terms, the Yoga system was able to 
add a more intimate purpose to man’s soterio- 
logical aspiration. This it achieved by 
reversing, as it were, the Simkhya process 
of transformation. Through enhancing the 
psychological process of evolution from gross 
to subtle, it enabled man to obtain the union 
with tévara by shedding, in a gradual or 
revelatory manner, the shackles of avidyd, and 
by purging the buddhi of the karman. Iévara 
thus became a tangible saviour endowed with 
the ability to bestow grace (mainly by acts of 
to remove that 


—” ignorance which causes man mistakenly to 
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identify the empirical with the absolute 
(divine ?) reality. Despite Eliade (Yoga, 
Zurich and Stuttgart, 1960), the Yoga did admit 
the possibility of sudden revelation. It was 

` rather the Simkhys that appeared to insist on 
the samadhi practice as a systematic non- 
revelatory path towards enlightenment (of. 
also Closs, ' Erlësendes Wissen ’). 

Therefore, in so far as the idea of the ' spark ' 
in man is concerned, the definition of the 
‘ Proposal’ tallies quite accurately with the 
Sämkhya and Yoga notions as we know them 
to-day. As for the divine consubstantiality, 
the accuracy may be dubious, at least for the 
Sämkhya ; but it would also require some 
further thought regarding the Upanisads and 


/ the Vedänta, and even Buddhism, unless the 
V meaning of the divine can be extended to 


indicate transcendental, since the conceptions 
of purusa, Brahman-diman, and the nirräna 
are monistic and, were, in fact, propagated in 
defiance of theistic traditions. 

As has been already suggested, Indian 
systems containing elements of gnosticism (or 
proto-gnosticism) are also characteristio for 
their vacillating attitude to the idea of a 
demiurge. Obviously a non-theistio stand, 
wherever it applies, is by ite nature not 
interested in looking for divine powers of 
creation. But even where theistic concepts 
prevail, there is a differentiation between god 
as supreme reality and god as demiurge. 
Christian aversion from suffering meted out by 
a god through acts of creation is of a different 
nature from the aversion to the empirical world 
encountered in the S&mkhya or the Upanisads, 
where creation is admitted, though not 
necessarily attributed to divine power. In 
some of the Upanisads creation is carried out 
by secondary deities, though their role is not 
one of initiative but of subservience to the 
universal order almost on an equal footing 
with other creatures. In Sankara's VedAnta 
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creation is mdyd, the consequence of avidyd, 
the projection of pseudo-reality by a beguiled 
mind. It is the outcome of mental operation 
and no divine power is to be blamed for it; 
äiman, the ' spark ', is obstructed by activity 
but in its fundamental nature is not affeoted 
by it. Not susceptible to change, atman, is not 
' fallen", but imprisoned. In the Sämkhya and 
Yoga, where the reality of the empirical is not 
denied and where the element of suffering is 
much more pronounced than in the Vedänta, 
neither the purusa nor the i$vara, each 
intrinsically unchangeeble, has undergone any 
‘devolution’ by ite/his elusive share in 
creation. One can even sense that, in spite of 
the contempt for the material, there is in the 
Vedanta and the Samkhysa a certain benevolent 
attitude towards the empirical world as this 
constitutes the only platform from which 
reintegration is possible ; it is thus an attitude 
which mutatis mulandis is closer to Plotinus’ 
tolerance for creation, except that on the Indian 
part the emphasis is focused on the human 
being rather than on the ‘beauty of the 
surrounding world ’. 

The proposition that gnosis is ‘the knowledge 
of the divine mysteries reserved for an élite”? 
(see * Proposal’, pp. xxvi and xxviii) raises all 
sorts of problems when applied to India, where 
spiritual and sooial élitigm were largely over- 
lapping. Within this context, gnosticism in 
India was, contrary to orthodox Christian 
developments, a matter of conformity but by 
no means of heresy. Its conceptions tended to 
deepen the perennial Indian struggle between 
the tendencies towards the intelleotualization 
of religions and the emotionalist propensities of 
the rank and file, who tried to preserve religion 
as an egalitarian platform for leas sophisticated 
and mostly theistic worship and ritual practice. 
But the élite was stronger and therefore the 
heresy, if any, lay on the side of the less power- 
ful majority. Max Weber, who is usually wrong 
in his evaluation of the sociology of Indian 
religions, infers that if gnosticism had gained 
ascendancy in Christianity, it would have 
diverted it in the Indian direction. The point 
seems to be well taken, subject, however, to the 
reservation that in Christianity on the whole 
the élite and the non-élite were two well 
discernible powers, whereas in India the voice 
of the élite was more often than not the only 
authoritative voioe while the non-élite counted 
for very little. 

ARNOLD KUNST 


GERALD 8. GRAHAM: Great Britain in the 
Indian Ocean: a study of maritime 
enterprise, 1810-1850. xiu, 479 pp. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1967. 75s. 


As Profeasor Graham freely concedes, this is 
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something of an un-book. At first glance the 
apparent correlation between the existence of 
British naval supremacy in the Eastern seas, 
the establishment of a series of bases in the 
Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, Ceylon, East Asia, 
and northern Australia, and the suppreasion of 
the slave-trade suggest the existence of a 
unified policy. So Professor Graham himself 
supposed when he began his research. But the 
apparent pattern dissolved upon closer 
examination and the maritime Pax Britannica 
became only a collection of isolated episodes. 
As ihe author sadly remarks, ' What is fre- 
quently called nineteenth-century colonial 
policy or defence policy generally boils down to 
haphazard opportunism in the face of specific 
problems whose solution was likely to depend 
on the cost’ (p. 38). He might have added ' and 
on imperfect information supplied by junior 
officers ’, but one of the few reourrent themes 
in the book is Professor Graham’s admiration 
for the exploite of individual officers in the 
work of empire-building, contrasted with the 
attitudes of an apathetic, contemporary 
British publie and & hostile government. 

The author makes use of three general 
themes but applies them only to the explana- 
tion of partioular phenomena. The attack on 
the East African slavo-trade whioh is examined 
at length in the first part of the book is seen 
purely as a response to humanitarian impulse. 
Professor Graham does not evaluate the theory 
which links the suppression of the elave-trade 
with the expansion of legitimate trade, on the 
argument that the slave-trade made ordinary 
commerce unprofitable. Such an approach 
might have tied the operations against the 
slave-trade more closely with the second theme, 
which is only suggested in the author's few 
words on China, where he remarks, ‘ The new 
dynamo of British foreign polioy—the ahop- 
keepers of Kngland—could usually force the 
expansion of the British Empire as effectively 
with cheap cotton textiles as with guna’ 
(p. 391). This, in turn, could have been oon- 
nected with the establishment of bases in South 
East Asia, along the lines of the argument con- 
cerning the establishment of an empire of trade 
in Kast Asia, which was put forward by the late 
Sir Vincent Harlow. But it is a large question 
whether Manchester had quite the influence on 
British foreign policy which is sometimes 
ascribed to it. Certainly there is very little 
evidence in this book to support such an 
argument. It may well be that the fall of 
Dundas removed the inspiration behind the 
policy discussed by Harlow. 

The third general theme adumbrated by 
Professor Graham is that of India as a base for 
trade and political power and its requirements 
for commerce and for defence, especially 
against Russis. This has, of late years, been 


the most popular theory. But the author 
delivers several telling thrusts against it. The 
fortunes of Cape Colony suggest that the needs 
of Indian defence made but an intermittent 
impression. In the Gulf, the Indian govern- 
ment were not allowed to retain the position 
they wanted at Kharg and the rapid revulsion 
against the posseasion of Aden suggests a 
similar inconsistency. Professor Graham might 
also have pointed to the reluctance of Auckland 
to intervene in eastern Arabia. Perhaps the 
best example is that of Trincomalee. So long 
landed as the great naval base for the defence 
of India, it was hardly ever taken seriously after 
ita acquisition. Saddest of all is the total 
failure of the would-be Singapores of northern 
Australia, whose history Professor Graham 
reverently disinters. 

The stunted growth of all these long-sought قب‎ 
bases (with the exception of Singapore, the + 
development of which owed much more to the 
Chinese than to ita British rulers) in the years 
following their acquisition does suggest an 
important lesson from this book British 
maritime supremacy implied a lack of interest 
in bases; they were only important when in 
the hands of an enemy who could threaten that 
supremacy. Once in British possession their 
importance lapsed unless some substantial, 
economic motive existed to keep interest alive. 
Strategy alone is not enough. And if this is a 
negative conclusion it is still a very useful one, 
which would alone make Professor Graham’s 
book well worth while. 

But he has much more. Drawing on a huge 
collection of memoirs, theses, and documenta, 
published and unpublished, the author ranges € 
through all areas from the Cape of Good Hope 
to Australia, saying something valusble and 
revealing about each, from his maritime stand- 
point, features of which are his understanding 
of the technical problems of seamanship in 
those years of sail and his knowledge of the 
maritime geography of the area. If then, like 
Auguste Toussaint, he fails to establish the 
Indian Ocean as a credible ares of study, he 
yet illuminates, in constantly entertaining 
prose, the history of ita separate parte during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 


M. E. YAPP 


D. C. M. Puatr: Finance, trade, and 
politics in British foreign policy, 1815— 
1914. xl, 454 pp. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1968. 84s. < 


There is a theory concerning the relationship 
between foreign policy and financial and com- 
mercial interests which goes back at least to 
J. A. Hobson, and which plays a large part in 
Marxist accounts of imperialism. Itispresented 
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by first stating the policy and then the 
economic interests and assuming that the 
linkage is obvious and undeniable. The absence 
of documentary evidence of this connexion is 
explained away by references to ‘ unconscious 
motivation’. In this book Dr. Platt asks the 
simple question—what did the British govern- 
ment do to help traders, bondholders, conces- 
sion holders, banks, eto. ? In the first two 
parts he describes government policy in general 
terms; in the third part he considers six case 
studies of British policy at work in under- 
developed areas. 

The author’s main conclusions emphasize the 
lack of influence which financial and com- 
mercial intereste had on British policy. He 
shows how, despite constant lip-service to the 
importance of British trade, the Foreign Office 
accepted virtually no responsibility for its 
advancement, an attitude which to some 
extent it was able to defend by taking refuge 
behind Free Trade theories. Towards bond- 
holders officials were often positively hostile, 
on the grounds that overseas investment was 
harmful to the national interest. This point 
might have been much further developed. 

Part rr is really an extended substantiation 
of that part of the theory which refers to 
financial interesta and an important qualifica- 
tion with regard to trade. In underdeveloped 
countries the author considers that, particu- 
larly after 1880, the defence of British trade 
interests (‘the need to protect the relative 
position of British trade in world marketa’, 
p. 256) ranked only second to national security 
as a motive for British policy. But he scaroely 
provides & convincing illustration of this from 
the Middle East and Africa. Partly this is due 
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to his reliance on unreliable sources, but partly 
it seems due to a forced interpretation of the 
evidence. British diplomate, as Robbins and 
Staley have argued, did push economic 
development for political reasons, i.e. to 
strengthen states so that they might escape 
domination by other European powers. This 
was the polioy of Wood in Tunis, Drummond 
Hay in Morocco, Drummond Woolf in Iran, and 
goes back certainly to the 1820's. But British 
investors did not want to invest without a 
British government guarantee and the British 
government did not want to become involved 
in private financial dealings. It is difficult to 
see that diplomats pushed British trade for any 
differant reasons. 

Dr. Platt is on firmer ground in the Far East 
although even here the limits to government 
intervention on behalf of traders may have 
been rather more tightly drawn, as Pelcovits 
and subsequent events showed, than Dr. Platt 
claims. But his most satisfactory example is 
from Latin America, which is, in fact, the area 
of his own partioular research. The famous 
Robinson and Gallagher theory of ° informal 
imperialism’ owed much to generalizations 
about British actions in this area. Dr. Platt 
repeats his own demolition work on that theory. 
* Trade ’, he writes, ° in fact was the beginning 
and end of British diplomacy in Latin America’ 
(p. 352). 

Despite the reservations which have been 
expressed about the extent to which the case 
studies bear out his general theory, Dr. Platt 
must be congratulated on a brilliant exposition 
of an important aspect of British foreign policy 
over 80 large an area and period. 

M. E. YAPP 


SHORT NOTICES 


E. A. SPEISER: Oriental and Biblical 
studies : collected writings. Edited and 
with an introduction by J. J. Finkel- 
stein and Moshe Greenberg. 616 pp. 
Philadelphia : University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, [1967]. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
95s.) 


This testimony to the work of the late E. A. 
Speiser (1902-65), University Professor of 
Oriental Studies, University of Pennsylvania, 
will be widely welcomed. The 36 articles (of his 
152 listed in a complete bibliography) have been 
chosen as not now easily accessible to most 
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students. They reflect his wide interests based 
on detailed studies in Semitic languages of 
which his work on the elative in Weet Semitio 
and the terminative adverbial in Canaanite, 
Ugaritic, and Akkadian were the most influen- 
tial. Of his many contributions to the history 
of the ancient Near Eastern civilizations his 
examination of the Hurrian participation was 
outstanding (here represented on pp. 244—63). 
Indeed his Introduction to Hurrian (1941) has 
only recently been supplemented by F. Bush, 
À grammar of the Hurrian language, 1964. 
Professor Speiser was equally commanding 
in those studies which sought to identify the 
human values preserved in these civilizations. 
These are well represented here in his ‘ Ideas 
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of history in ancient Mesopotamia ', and ‘ The 
Biblical idea of history in its common Near 
Eastern setting ' which were closely linked with 
his ' Early law and civilization ' and ‘ Authority 
and law in Mesopotamia’ (1954). It is perhaps 
unfortunate for future generations of students 
that, being currently available in print, his last 
brief but stimulating contribution in this fleld 
on ‘ Cuneiform law and the history of civiliza- 
tion ° (Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, ovo, 1908, 536-41) was omitted. 

Professor Speiser was a lifelong Biblical 
scholar. The 17 Biblical studies reproduced 
here led up to his monumental work on 
Genesis (1964) and will ensure that this aspect 
of his versatile scholarship will not be over- 
looked. This volume deliberately excludes 
selections from his writings on Mesopotamian 
archaeology. 


"Anis FunAYHA (comp.): Malalim wa- 
'asültr min Ugharit (Ra’s al-Shamrä). 
(American University of Beirut. Cen- 
tennial Publications.) 687 pp. Beirut : 
American University of Beirut, 1966. 
$10. 


This book provides a critical re-edition of the 
mythological texts from Ras Shamra. An 
introductory chapter (pp. 17-98) discusses 
such matters as the discovery of Ugarit, the 
decipherment of the language, the Ugaritic 
pantheon, the content of the legends, and the 
contribution made by  Ugaritie literature 
to the understanding ofearly Canaanitereligion. 
The texta themselves are presented in Arabic 
transliteration (pp. 101-337), and thisis followed 
by a translation into Arabio (pp. 841-587) and 
& glossary (pp. 591-687). The legends are, of 
course, very well known now from several 
authoritative, if divergent, translations, but 
this appears to be the firat rendering into 
Arabio: Although the author, who is Professor 
of Semitic Studies at the American University 
of Beirut, seems to depend heavily on the 
edition of Herdner for his texts, he has pro- 
vided many new readings and interpretations 
based on original study, and in particular has 
taken an independent stand on the question of 
the sequence of the Baal tablets. The main 
disadvantage of his text, apart from the un- 
accustomed use of Arabic letters, is an indis- 
criminate use of parentheses for all editorial 
work, ao that it is difficult to picture the origmal 
state of any tablet. Otherwise, however, the 
book is worth consulting. - 


A. K. IRVINE 


SHORT NOTICES 


ÀRMAS SALONEN: De Hausgeräte der 
alten Mesopotamer nach sumertsch- 
akkadischen Quellen: eine lexika- 
hsohe und kulturgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung. Teil Ir; Gefdsse. (Annales 
Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. 
B, Tom. 144.) 503 pp., 229 plates. 
Helsinki: [Academia  Soientiarum 
Fennica], 1966. Fmk. 90. 


The author follows the pattern of his previous 
volumes (cf. BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1967, 465) in this 
compendium of Babylonian pots and pans. 
This is a pioneer study, collecting almost all 
the names of vessels ocourring in texts of all 
periods, whether vessels of stone, pottery, 
metal, or wood. By its size the book gives an 
indication of how much material is available. 
Before cataloguing each word, Professor 
Salonen has carefully defined his descriptive 
terminology with a series of numbered sketches. 
It would be useful if his nomenclature could 
become standard, for this would facilitate the 
study of excavation reporta and museum 
guides. While the information is arranged 
chronologically under each word, a tabulation 
of those rarer terms found only in one period 
or type of text might have been a profitable 
feature. It would certamly have eased the 
association of the plates (which include 17 in 
colour) and the archaeological survey (Appendix 
1) with the lexical material. This has yet to be 
done for Babylonia, as J. L. Kelso has done for 
Hebrew words and Palestinian pottery (Ceramic 
vocabulary of the Old Testameni, 1948). The 
multitude of plates provide a conspeotus of 
vessels from the earliest times, long before 
written evidence, to the Persian period, the 
bulk belonging to the eras before 2000 B.o. for 
which the texts are less informative. Assyrio- 
logists stand indebted to Professor Salonen for 
another basic work, one which should stimulate 
interest in a field where archaeologist and 
epigraphist may co-operate most fruitfully. 

A. R. MILLARD 


A. Leo OPPENHEIM (tr.): Letters from 
Mesopotamia : official, business, and 
prwate letters on clay tablets from 
two millennia. xi, 217 pp. Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1967. $5.95, 545. 


Among the many and varied types of cunei- 
form documents—royal annals and edicts, laws, 
business texta, religious effusions, and scientific 
compilations—it is the letters which speak to 
us most directly to-day. In spite of the barriers 
to full comprehension offered by their allusive 
style and the one-sided preservation of the 
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correspondence, the character and mood of the 
writers, fulsome or illiterate, humdrum or 
harrowing, come through to us in the most 
remarkable way. 

The author of this book is Professor of 
Assyriology at the Oriental Institute, Chicago. 
As editor-in-charge of that great project, the 
Chicago Assyrian dictionary, he speaks with 
the fall authority of a master of the language. 
But his method is more than that of a pure 
philologist, and his work is imbued with the 
Chicago anthropological approach to the study 
of civilizations. Thus in the introductory first 
half of the book, he outlines & new assessment 
of Mesopotamian civilisations, abandoning the 
traditional framework of king-lists and dynas- 
ties and seeking to isolate more significant 
phases of development. This is a line which he 
has handled more fully elsewhere, and for 
which the subject is certainly ready. He also 
makes, a8 an experienced practitioner, some 
interesting comments on the problems of 
translating Akkadian. 

The second half consista of the translated 
letters themselves. These are grouped under 
the traditional divisions by archives and 
epochs, which might be somewhat confusing 
for the general reader, being only partly 
covered in the introduction. They were 
selected as ° atypical rather than typical, to re- 
produce... the kaleidoscopic diversity of life’, 
and freely translated into American vernacular 
(including ‘ boss’, ‘ youngster’, ‘fine’, ‘ no- 
good’). The bibliography appended is of value 
to speoialists, while & glossary of persons, 
places, and technical terms serves the general 
reader in place of footnotes. Altogether the 
book offers an original representative and 
entertaining account of this most fascinating 
branch of cuneiform literature. 


J. D. HAWKINS 


GIOVANNI PETITNATO: Untersuchungen 
zur neusumerischen Landwirtschaft. 1. 
Die Felder, 2. Teil. (Istituto Orientale 
diNapoli. Pubblicazioni del Seminario 
di Semitistica. Ricerche, nr) vu, 
299 pp. Napoli: [Istituto Universi- 
tario Orientale], 1967. 


Thisfurtherstudy of a large group of adminis- 
trative texta from the Ur IH period (2111- 
2008 8.0.) is a step towards a full analysis of the 
method of land tenure and the ownership and 
use of agricultural holdings in ancient southern 
Babylonia. The author lists 452 names of 
fields which are then analysed by location, 
facilities, crops, and dimension. The titles fall 
into the expected categories of geographical, 
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temple, river, canal, divine, and personal 
names for which adequate indexes are pro- 
vided. This oollection of data corroborates 
the conclusions already drawn in the introduo- 
tion to part r as reviewed in BSOAS, XXXL, 2, 
1968, 444. It is difficult to see the value of the 
separate liste of depots (1. d u b) and threshing- 
floors (ki.sura) since these common terms 
are identifiable only by the qualifying field 
names which are indexed separately and there. 
fore readily traceable. 
D. J. W. 


BERTIL ALBREKTSON: History and the 
gods : an essay on the idea of historical 
events as divine manifestations in the 
ancient Near East and in Israel. 
(Coniectanea Biblica. Old Testament 
Series, 1.) 138 pp. Lund: C.W.K. 
Gleerup, 1967. Sw. kr. 26. 


While Professor Albrektson does not deny 
that the Hebrew view of historical events is an 
important aspect of Old Testament faith, he 
aims to clear away false and facile definitions 
of its distinctiveness in order to describe it 
correctly. Sumerian, Akkadian, and Hittite 
texts of many types and periods are quoted in 
translation (checked by Professor J. Aro of 
Helsinki) to show that Israel’s neighbours 
viewed their deities as supreme, not merely in 
nature but in ' history ’. They created and con- 
trolled events and interpreted them as divine 
judgments. Chains of events and isolated 
incidents were seen to be the result of a god’s 
intervention through his powerful word. The 
king, elected representative of the deity, 
reported his actions to his god in terms which, 
while they seem to us arrogant boasting and 
self-aggrandisement, had the praise of the 
deity as their main aim. Many so-called 
‘historical ’ texts were hidden from public gare 
(as building inscriptions and foundation 
deposita) though the same information was 
unquestionably made known widely through 
other media. The identification of royal actions 
with the divine (as also in Ps. cv, 7) has led to 
an undue stress on ‘sacral kingship’ by Old 
Testament scholars. The book under review 
rightly offsets this by showing that the king 
merely reflected in his own actions the divine 
initiative. In Assyrian art he is depicted as 
drawing his bow, or relaxing it, in concert with 
the same action by the god (shown in parallel 
form in his sun-disk). The neighbours of Israel 
similarly believed in the potency of the divine 
‘word ’ and ‘ event’. 

When Professor Álbrekteon moves on from 
the factual comparative study of the respective 
historiographies to the philosophy of history 
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be is on less firm ground. While this is in part 
due to the absence of evidence in Akkadian 
texts, it is aggravated by his subjective 
approach. Thus, on the basis of an analysis of 
Hebrew words for ‘plan’ (primarily Ny, 
Jany, mean and 177) he concludes 
that, since they are so used in only three 
Propheta and the Psalms (apart from the 
apocalyptic Daniel which he considers evidence 
for a ° fixed ’ rather than ‘ divine ' plan, p. 89), 
we are not ‘ justified in speaking of a Divine 
plan... in any strict sense of the word’. But 
it could be argued. that no historiography in the 
anoient Near East explicitly describes its under- 
girding philosophy but this does not preclude 
one. The author is aware that he has touched on 
some major points but lightly. More attention 
is needed to the place of historical re-enactment 
(as in the Passover), and ite relation to covenant 
between god and people (as yet uniquely 
recorded in the Decalogue) and the indissoluble 
link between the ‘word’, often expressed 
before Yahweh acts (as with Abraham in Gen. 
xii, 3). This leads the author to emphasize the 
similarities rather than the divergencies be- 
tween Hebrew and ancient Near Eastern 
writing of history. The first part of this work 
is demolition work well done. The editors 
(Professor G. Gerleman of Lund and H. 
Ringgren of Uppsala) are to be congratulated 
on their choice of so important a subject and 
of a writer with such clarity and forcefulness 
of expression for their first volume. 
D. J. W. 


NABIH AMIN Faris (tr.) : 
of purity: . . . Kitab asrär al- 
taharah of al-Ghazzals’s Ihya ‘uum al- 
din. ix, 100 pp. Lahore: Sh. Muham- 
mad Ashraf, 1966. Rs. 6. 


The late Professor Faris here continues the 
work of translating ‘ books’ of the Jbya’ of 
al-GhazAl. The present book is relatively 
short, and deals primarily with physical or 
external purity, since inner or spiritual purity 
is reserved for a later stage in the Jhya’. It is 
interesting to see how al-Ghazäli uses triviali- 
ties of daily life to increase recolleotedness ; 
for example, the believer is to let the heat of 
the bath-house remind him of the heat of Hell. 
Apart from such points, however, the modern 
reader will find little that refers to religion as he 
understands it. On the other hand he will learn 
many ourious facts concerning the daily life of 
Muslims about A.D. 1100. Perhaps what will 
strike him most, however, is the way in which 
al-GhazAli, despite his powerful and wide- 
ranging intellect, is sometimes concerned about 
petty, even superstitious, details, such as 
whether the number of stones used in abster- 
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sion is even or odd. The translation is accurate 
and reads well. 
W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


J. D. Pearson (comp.): Index Islam- 
icus : second su , 1961-1965. 
XXX, 342 Cambridge: W. 


Heffer and Sons Ltd., 1967. £5 5s. 


In the arrangement of material, the present 
supplement follows the pattern of ite pre- 
decessor (reviewed in BSOAS, xxvu, 1, 1964, 
218-19) and lists 8,135 itema—over 800 more 
than in the previous supplement. The number 
of journals searched has also increased by about 
95, and in some instances items which appeared 
before 1961 have been listed. Index Islamicus 
hss, since the appearance of the original 
volume in 1958, been indispensable to research : 
the publication of this supplement lays students 
in every field of Islamic culture and history 
under a continuing obligation to Mr. Pearson 
and those who have assisted him in the labour 
of compilation. 

P. M. H. 


WILHELM  HoENERBACH (ed): Der 
Orient sn der Forschung: Festschrift 
für Otto Spies zum 5. April 1966. xü, 
750 pp., front., 12 plates. Wiesbaden : 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1967. DM 140. 


This volume contains over 40 contributions, 
and reflecte the full diversity of Professor 
Spies’s interests as a scholar. Most of it relates 
to Islamic studies, but Greek liturgy, Hindu 
law, Hebrew etymology, and Ethiopian 
amulets are also represented. The more 
substantial presentations of new material in 
the Islamic field are those of A. Dietrich 
(‘Ein Arzneimittelverzeichnis des ‘Abdallatif 
Ibn Yüsuf al-Bagdadi’), J. van Ess ( Ein 
unbekanntes Fragment des Naryziim’), W 
Hoenerbach (‘Ibn al-Kattàni's neuentdeckte 
" Dichterische "Vergleiche der Andalus-Ara- 
ber’’’), and H. J. Kissling (' Eine anonyme 
altosmanische Chronik über Sultan Bâyezid 
II’). 


M. A. COOK 


Lewis V. Tuomas: Elementary Turkish. 
Revised and edited by Norman Itzko- 
wiz. x, 187 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1967. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 71s. 6d.) 


This is a textbook for class use or self-tuition 
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designed ‘ to enable English-speaking students 
to recognize, understand, and begin to use the 
basic patterns of modern standard Turkish ’. 
It ia therefore intended to fill a great gap in the 
material available to the teacher and student 
of Turkiah, and this it does most admirably. 

The student is taken step by step through 
the main syntactic structures of the language, 
so that after working steadily through the book 
he should be able to tackle any simple text, 
with the help of a dictionary. Each of the 
23 lessons, except the first and the last, is made 
up of : (1) sentences in which the new grammar 
is introduced; (2) a brief, and remarkably 
lucid, explanation of the grammar, with further 
illustrations; (3) sentences to be translated 
(a) from Turkish into English, (b) from English 
into Turkish, for which a key is provided. 
There is also a glossary. Almost all of the 
sentences and examples in (1), (2), and (3)(a) 
above are also available on tape, a total of 
nine hours’ listening time. 

To present the work, however, merely as a 
first-term or first-year textbook, albeit a well- 
planned, polished textbook, would be to do it 
less than justice. For, although it does not 
purport to be & descriptive grammar of the 
language, by carefully selecting for discussion 
only those points of grammar which are 
essential to the understanding of basic sen- 
tence structure, the author has succeeded in 
presenting us with the clearest outline of 
Turkish syntax that has yet appeared. 


MARGARET BAINBRIDGE 


S. B. ASHURBEYLI: Ocherk istorii 
srednevekovogo Baku (virr-nachalo xix 
vv.). (Akademiya Nauk Azerbayd- 
zhanskoye SSR. Muzey Istorii Azer- 
baydzhana.) 336 pp. Baku: Izda- 
tel’stvo Akademii Nauk Azerbayd- 
zhanskoye SSR, 1964. Rbls. 1.50. 


Baku is one of the most ancient centres of 
urban life, not only in Azerbaijan, but in the 
whole of the Near and Middle East. From an 
early period it enjoyed considerable economic 
prosperity, which was derived from the extrac- 
tion of naphtha and salt and the cultivation of 
madder and saffron and the export of these 
products to other parta of the Middle East. In 
this short history of medieval Baku the 
development of the town is traced from the 
eighth century until the Russian occupation at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. This 
is the first comprehensive, scholarly study, 
which has been devoted to Baku and it is based 
on & very wide and varied range of source 
material in Azeri, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 
Chinese, Russian, Georgian, Armenian, and 
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West European languages. After a short 
account of the evidence relating to the dating 
of Baku and the recorded names of the town 
the author adopts a chronological treatment, 
in which he gives especial emphasis to urban 
life and to economic, social, and cultural 
history, as well as the political history of the 
town and its region. Particular attention is 
given to the prosperity of Baku as the capital 
of the Shirvani states before the establishment 
of Safavid control and to the effects of the 
political insecurity which characterized the 
eighteenth century. 
M, R. Y. 


Marcom A. R. COLLEDGE: The Par- 
thians. (Ancient Peoples and Places, 
Vol. 59.) 243 pp. London: Thames 
and Hudson, 1967. 42s. 


À general history of Parthia, incorporating 
recent research, is greatly to be welcomed, and 
Dr. Colledge’s book helps to fill a notable gap. 
The author, as a professional classicist, shows 
a slight bias against the Parthians, in favour of 
Hellenism (putting up ‘a splendid fight in the 
east’), and of the embattled Romans. As he is 
algo an archaeologist, the best parts of the book 
are concerned with archaeological discoveries 
to the west of the Parthian domains. Here 
Dr. Colledge has performed a useful service in 
setting out some of the most important results 
of recent excavations, otherwise to be found 
only in specialist and periodical publications ; 
and his clear exposition is supported by good 
illustrations (though the plan on p. 117 is of 
Chilburj, not Marv, and there is little justifica- 
tion for showing Takht-i Sulayman in a work 
on Parthia). The more general chapters, on 
history, religion, eto., are rather superficial, 
and suggest perhaps hasty compilation. Thus, 
for example, the statecraft of the Parthians 
(who are said, inaccurately, to speak ‘a 
northern dialect of Middle Persian’) is 
acknowledged in ch. iv, but hardly in the final 
summary. The absurd canard of Onesicritus, 
that the Bactrians disposed of their dead by 
flinging the bodies into the streete, is repeated 
yet again, despite the efforta of Tarn and 
Henning, and gives as usual & strange idea of 
Iranian culture. The Arsacids are said ‘ never 
to have adopted full Zoroastrianism ’, and no 
attempt is made to reconcile this statement 
with the tradition that ValaxS the Arsacid 
helped to preserve the Avesta. The general 
reader is thus bound to receive a more confused 
impression than even the gaps in the oriental 
sources justify ; and this will not be helped by 
the weakness of the bibliography in this 

t (nine entries, one inaccurate, and most, 
like ‘the Talmud ', too general to be useful ; 
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the only fairly precise reference, to Nüldeke on 
the Shahnüma, is to the 1904 instead of to the 
1920 edition). The fuller and more assured 
treatment of archaeological data is, however, 
supported by more detailed bibliographies, 
and it is these sections which make the book 
a useful contribution to this series. 


MARY BOYOE 


Riowarp N. Frye (ed.): The hastories 
of Nishapur. (Harvard Oriental 
Series, Vol. 45.) 22 pp. + 316 leaves 
facsims. The Hague, etc.: Mouton 
and Co., 1965. (Distributed by 
Harvard University Press. Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. £6 8s.) 


This work consists of three histories of 
Nishäpür in facsimile. They are based on a 
common source, the ‘ History of Nishapür ' by 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Hakim al-Nis&büri al- 
Bayyi (d. 405/1014), which has not survived. 
The first, the Kitdb abedl-s Nishapür, an 
eclectic work put together in the ninth century 
of the Hijra, consists of two parts, one in 
Arabio giving a list of the learned men of 
Nish&pür, and the other in Persian containing 
details of the city and its conquest by the Arabs 
together with further information on notables, 
‘ulama’, and Süfis. This history was pub- 
lished by Dr. B. Karimi in Tehran in 1900 
(Professor Frye gives a list of some of the errors 
in Dr. Karimi’s edition). The second manuscript 
is in Arabic and is called the Kiilab alsiyaq 
l-ta'rikh Nisäbür. It consists mainly of 
biographies. The third is the Muntakhab min 
kitab al-siyäg lita’rikh Nisabür, and is an 
abridgement of the second with some addi- 
tional material. Professor Frye discusses the 
texts in a brief introduction. It is from an 
examination of local and provinoial histories 
that some of the lacunae in our knowledge of 
the economic and social history of Persia are 
likely to be filled; and the publication of 
these histories is a weloome addition to the 
local histories which are already available. 


A. K.S. L. 


Yádnáme-ye Jan Rypka: collection of 
articles on Persian and Tajik litera- 
ture. [Dedicated to... Jan Rypka on 
the occasion of his eighiteth birthday 
by his friends and pupils.] 262 pp. 
front. Prague: Academia; The 
Hague, Paris: Mouton and Co., 1967. 
Guilders 45. 


Professor Rypka, to the long list of whose 
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honours could be added his Corresponding 
Membership of this School, is surely best 
known for his monumental work on the history 
of Iranian literature, which has now happily 
appeared in English. It is fitting that the 
occasion of his eightieth birthday should have 
been marked by the presentation of this 
collection of 33 artioles all devoted to the same 
subjeot, & supplement both to the History and 
to the Festschrift for his seventieth anniver- 
sary. The scope of this collection is wide. The 
sources of the contributions range from Kyoto, 
via Kabul, to Cambridge, Mass., and cover the 
period from the epitaph of Darius (in which 
some truly extraordinary ‘ Old Persian verse’ is 
geen by H. F. J. Junker) to Mirzo Tursunzoda, 
Lenin Prize-winner. The serious literary 
discussions are leavened both by the heavy 
humour of a Pahlavi ‘ recipe for contentment ’ 
and the light relief of Tajik songs : 

* I shall go to Moscow, I shall tell Lenin 

That my evil husband beats me every day ’. 
All this, thanks to the publisher, is in a single 
language and if it is sometimes too literally 
Bohemian English it is still a compliment for 
which many anglophone students will be 
grateful. 

Nothing can vouch for the value of the 
articles better than the names of their authors, 
mostly well known to Iranists, so here they are 
listed. 

Gikyo Ito (Agoka’s Qandahar inscription), 
E. F. J. Junker (v. supra), O. Klima )' Darik 
+ zx"ansandih "), G. Soaroia (Zunbil or 
Zanbil ? '(: 

S. A. H. Abidi (Sš'ib Tabrizi Isfahäni), 
A. E. Berthels (textology), A. N. Boldyrev 
(Jami), R. N. Frye (Sämänid period), Abdul 
Hay Habibi (Afghan sun-worship !), K. Jahn 
(Rašid al-Din), D. Kobidze (Vis-u-Rümin), 
G. Lazard :(Abu’l-Mu‘ayyad Balxi}, H. Massé 
(R&bi'a Qozdüri, V. Minorsky (‘ The earliest 
collections of O. Khayyam ’, pace R. Graves), 
A. Mirzoyev (Raurat al-‘ussak), A. Schimmel 
(Rimi, Mathnawi, rr, 189),8h. Shomuhamedov 
(Hafiz), B. Spuler (medieval Afghanistan), 
M. Sultanov (Azerbaijani literary school), Eva 
Stolbová (Persian linguistics), A. Urunbaev 
and L. Epifanova (Jämï’s letters), M. Zand 
(bilingualism in tenth century A.D. Iran), 
Bozorg Alavi (modern Iranian literature), 
M. A. Djamalzadeh (Souhar-e Aku Xünom), 
F. Machalski (the Intellectual Movement, 
1921-41), Mansour Shaki (modern Persian 
poetry) ; 

J. Beka (Margi sudrür) N. Masumi 
(Tursunzoda) M. Shukurov (Ayni’s Yoddo#- 
ho—there is surely no point in transliterating 
Tajiki äg as éd !), A. Bausani (Bedil), Jan Marek 
(Iqbal), J. Cejpek {Iranian folk-lore}, A. 
Khromov (Yaghnobi folk-lore). 

D. N. M. 
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S. C. NANDIMATH and others (ed. and 
tr): Stinyasampadane. Vol. r. Edited 
wrth introduction, text, transliteration, 
translation, notes and comments by 
S. C. Nandimath, L. M. A. Menezes, 
R. C. Hiremath. [v], xxii, 469, vu pp. 
Dharwar: Karnatak University, 1965. 
Rs. 12, 20s. 


Allama Prabhu or Prabhudeva as he is 
popularly known is one of the great mystio 
associates of Basava, the twelfth-century 
founder of the Lingäyat Saiviam of Karnataka. 
The vacana ‘pithy saying’, à literary form 
cultivated exclusively by the Liñgäyats, has 
long been recognized as a genre characteristic 
of the Kannada language of the Vijayanagara 
period. Prabhudeva’s vacanas—a total of some 
1,600 short compositions divided into 21 
chapters—were compiled in the fifteenth 
century under the title Sünyasampüdane 
‘ Attainment of the S'ünya ' and were published 
in 1030. This rich treasure of Virasaiva 
mysticism is now made available to a wider 
publio by the excellent English translation 
under review. 

The present volume comprises the first 
three chapters dealing respectively with 
Prabhudeva’s awe-inspiring initiation under 
his guru Animisa, his encounter with Muktä- 
yakk&, a lady of no mean yogic achievements 
who was overcome by grief at the death of her 
spiritual teacher Ajaganna, and his conversion 
of Siddhar&ma, an eminent yogi and a philan- 
thropist ('tank-temple builder"), to the pure 
mysticism of the new discipline. 

The compilers, as may be expected, arrange 
Prabhudeva’s utterances as illustrations of a 
pilgrim’s progress along the safsthalas or six 
stages (viz., bhakta—mahesvara—prasddi— 
pranalingi—Sarana—askya) of the Viraéaiva 
path culminating in the unity of the Janñga 
(the Absolute) with the Añga (the Individual). 
But the vacanas themselves are free from any 
sectarian affiliation and very effectively reveal 
the basic unity of all yogic experiences, even 
those of the Buddhists in their attainment of 
the Sünyata. The title of the book itself, not- 
withstanding the translators’ comments to the 
contrary, is suggestive of a certain amount of 
Buddhist influence strong in the days of 
Prabhudeva, and some passages (e.g. iii, 19, 
and. fii, 110) show unmistakable acquaintance 
with the mysticiam of the Nathas and the 
Siddhas of medieval Buddhism. 

P. 8. JAINI 


CHARLOTTE VAUDEVILLE (tr): Bürah- 
masa: les chansons des douze mois 
dans les littératures «ndo-aryennes. 
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(Publications de l'Institut Français 
d'Indologie, No. 28.) [i], xli, 99 pp. 
Pondichéry : Institut Français 
d'Indologie, 1965. 


This book is in two parte; the first, an 
introductory essay of some 40 pp., and the 
second, the texts and parallel translations of 
eight specimens of Bärahmäsä. In the essay 
the ideas and conclusions of two scholars, 
Agarchand Nahta and D. Zbavitel, who have 
worked on this genre of the Barahmfsa, are 
brought together and examined. "These ideas 
&re supplemented and developed from the 
author’s wide reading, producing an essay 
which serves as an admirable introduction to 
the Barahmasa. After discussing the different 
types of Barahmüsá as they are found in 
Bengali; OW Rajasthani, and Eastern Hindi, 
Dr. Vaudeville analyses the Viraha-barahmasd, 
relating it to the other genres of Phägu, 
Sad-rtu-varnan, and Caumäsä. After this she 
considers the religious use made of the 
Barahmas& by Jaina, Safi, and Sant poets. 

The eight specimens which are given in 
Devanägari with a free but attractive French 
translation in the second half of this study 
illustrate the points made in the essay. They 
are the Barahmasa from Daker vacan, the 
Rädhäcaumäsä from the Srt-Krgna-kirtan by 
Badu Candidäs, the Barahm&sá from Nemtndth- 
catuspadikä by Vinayacandra Siri, the Räjal- 
bärahmäsä from Bisaldev-rüs, the Barahmaésa 
from Candayan by Mulla D&'üd, the Nágamati- 
barahmasa from Padmävat by Malik Muhammad 
J&yasi, the Räga-deéa (bdrahmasa) from the 
Padavali by Miräbäi, and finally the Sri- 
Sihülibhadra-phágu by Jinapadma Siri. 

Charlotte Vaudeville, with this study, 
has again produced a useful and enjoyable 
work, but unfortunately, through being written 
in French, it will not, in India, reach the wide 
audience it deserves. 

8. 0. R. WEIGHTAIAN 


SHANTARAM BHALOHANDRA DEO and 
ZAINUDDIN Dawoop ANSARI: Chalco- 
lithic Chandol. (Deccan College 
Building Centenary and Silver Jubilee 
Series, 39.) xvi, 206 pp. Poona: 
Deccan College Postgraduate and 
Research Institute, 1965. Rs. 35. 


Chandoli lies on the Ghod river in the Poona 
district of Maharashtra. It was excavated in 
1960 by members of the Deocan College. The 
occupation proved to be of a single period, the 
local Chalcolithio or ° Jorwe’, and has been 
dated (since this report was published) by five 
radiocarbon dates to between 955 and 1234 
(or, according to the half-life reckoning of 
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radiocarbon of 5730 years, between 1042 and 
1330) 8.0. The material culture is typified 
by & characteristic painted pottery, known 
as Jorwe ware, and by smaller quantities of 
the painted Malwa ware, & cosrse grey ware, 
the Lustrous Red ware, and black-and-red 
ware. There was also a rich variety of other finds 
including: a stone blade industry, copper 
tools (of which one was a spear-head with 
distinctive ‘antennae’ on the hilt}; terra- 
cottas; beads, including copper beads within 
which fragments of a flax thread survived (on 
which A. N. Gulati supplies an interesting 
appendix). A number of burials, within double 
or sometimes treble urns laid on their sides, 
were encountered, and the skeletal remains are 
described by K. C. Malhotra, 

This report is produced with the attention 
to detail and thoroughness that we have come 
to expect from the Deccan College. The index 
is a useful addition which could well be 
emulated by other writers in the field. ` 


F. B. ALLOHIN 


U. N. GuosmaL: A history of Indian 
publso life. Vol. two. The pre-Maurya 
and the Maurya pertods. xxi, 324 pp. 
Bombay: Oxford University Press, 
Indian Branch, 1966. 56s. 6d. 


In the course of a long and fruitful career in 
historical scholarship, Dr. Ghoshal has estab- 
lished a reputation for wide and careful re- 
search, for lucidity of thought and expression, 
and an admirable independence from the 
passions and fashions of the day to which so 
many lesser historians of India have from time 
to time succumbed. His interest in ancient 
Indian political institutions resulted in two 
early works, Contributions to the history of the 
Hindu revenue system (1029) and The agrarian 
system in ancient India (1930), which have 
helped to stimulate the growth of interest in 
economic history and which have worn well in 
spite of their many successors. His History of 
Indian polstical ideas ia the lineal descendant 
of a work published in the 1920’s, having been 
several times revised and reissued, and com- 
pletely reshaped for the edition of 1959. It is 
in this reviewer’s opinion the best survey of 
the subject now available. Having thus given 
his definitive views on political ideas Dr. Gho- 
shal returns to political institutions to provide 
a comparable survey. 

The work under review is divided into two 
parts, pre-Mauryan and Mauryan, of which 
the first is the larger, dealing with all aspeota 
of the monarchic state of the pre-Mauryan 
period, as well as the republics of the Gangetio 
and the Indus regions. The Mauryan period is 
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briefly, not to say cursorily, treated, but the 
comparisons with Ptolemaic Egypt and 
Seleucid Syria are welcome additions. 

No new sweeping theories are advanced in 
this book, but there ia much careful analysis of 
detail which will repay 8 careful reading. It ts 
rather new, however—and here I must take 
issue with the distinguished author—to find 
the Arthasästra used wholly as a pre-Mauryan 
source, taking it to be a compilation by 
Canakya of works from earlier times. It has 
taken a long time to establish the traditional 
nature of the Arthaédstra’s contente, and in 
this Dr. Ghoshal is right; but it is surely 
wrong to ignore the indications of date con- 
tained in the geographical data of the 
Adhyaksapracära (whence comes the major 
part of Dr. Ghoshal’s material) in favour of the 
traditional ascription, or to treat the Dharma- 
sütras and the much more advanced legal 
portions of the Arthasasira as of an age, or, for 
the matter of that, to draw heavily on the 
Jätakas as well as the older strata of the Pali 
canon for pre-Mauryan history. Since the 
Arthaéastra and the Jätakas loom so large 
among the sources of this book, it might be as 
well to re-title the first part ‘ Post-Maurya 
period ’, break the book in two, and reverse 
the halves. It is not a minor blemish, but the 
reader can make allowances for it, and yet gain 
a great deal from Dr. Ghoshal's latest, but we 
hope, not his last, book. 


THOMAS R. TRAUTMANN 


G. L. ADHYA : Early Indian economics : 
studies sn the economic life of northern 
and western India, c. 200 B.0.~300 A.D. 
xi, 219 pp., map. London: Asia 
Publishing House, [1967]. 35s. 


This is & useful, up-to-date summary of 
what is known of economio life in northern 
and western India between the Maurya and 
Gupta empires, under the headings of land, 
industry, and trade. The scarcity of sources 
does not permit more than a short chapter on 
the land. Dr. Adhya opens with a brief dis- 
cusaion of whether the ancient Indian king was 
considered owner of the land, and on land 
ownership generally, going on to consider 
revenue, irrigation, and agricultural products 
and personnel. The chapter on industry deals 
with Indian iron and steel which were so 
famous in India’s early history, non-ferrous 
metals, gems and textiles, and the manufac- 
turing classes. Our knowledge of Indian trade 
with the West and with China is considerable, 
thanks to Western Classical geographers and 
Chinese annalists, and the chapter devoted to 


it is correspondingly large, though necessarily 
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skimpy on trade with South East Asia. There 
are appendixes on Kusäns gold coinage, 
exchange of coins at Barygara (Bhygukaccha, 
Broach), and metallurgy in the Arthaédsira. 

Dr. Adhya’s book shows sober judgement 
and careful research throughout. It is the 
published version of his University of London 
Ph.D, thesis submitted in 1962. 


THOMAS B. TRAUTMANN 


DwiJENDRA NARAYAN JHA: Revenue 
system in post-Maurya and Gupta 
times. xv, 235 pp. Calcutta: Punthi 
Pustak, 1967. Rs. 25. 


Dr. Jha’s bibliography lists some 20 books 
on ancient India devoted wholly to economio 
` history. The fashion seems to have begun in 
the 1920's and early 1980's, to be revived in 
the mid-1960’s. Social historians of modern 
India may make what they can of this; in any 
case Dr. Jha's book on revenue systems of 
post-Mauryan to Gupta times is yet another 
indication that the flood is reaching full spate 
with no sign of abating. If they are ali written 
to the standard of the present book, this 
reviewer will not object to more. 

The first difficulty facing the student of 
ancient Indian revenue systems is the almost 
complete absence of secular grantes and 
charters. Not only is it difflonlt to discuss the 
political implications of & revenue system, but 
ite very terms must be made out from the liste 
of exemptions attached to religious grante, liste 
whieh with the briliant exception of the 
Vakätaka copper plates are rarely extensive ; 
and there is almost never a context from which 
the significance of these by no means self- 
evident terms may be made out. A con- 
sequence is that discussions of taxation tend 
to become glossaries of terms which however 
welcome to the specialist are rather forbidding 
to anyone else. There is of course the Artha- 
Sastra and the legal literature ; but literature 
follows traditions of its own, and perpetrates 
the terminology and practices of earlier ages, 
without the adherence to actuality which we 
would wish. 

Dr. Jha has struggled ably against these 
obstacles. He has covered the ground well ; 
and he has turned rather unlikely sources such 
as the Jatakas and Mahävastu to his purposes. 
The result is a well-balanced, thorough, and 
useful survey of the subject, which is well 
printed with a minimum of typographical 
errors. 

THOMAS R. TRAUTMANN 


e rule 


TIRIRI ABEYASINGHE : Portugues 
xi, 247 pp., 


in Ceylon, 1594-1612. 
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2 plates, map [on  endpapers]. 
Colombo: Lake House Investments 
Ltd., 1966. 


In this skilfully written monograph Dr. 
Abeyasinghe has investigated the history of 
Portuguese rule in Ceylon during the captain- 
generalship of Dom Jeronimo de Azevedo. 
Ceylon occupied a crucial strategic position in 
the trade-routes of the Indian Ocean. Hence 
every Kuropean power which had a stake in the 
coastal and maritime trade of India considered 
the possession of a naval base in Ceylon a vital 
necessity, a8 indicated by the Dutch con- 
quest of the island in the seventeenth century 
and the establishment of a British naval 
station at Trincomali in the eighteenth. The 
Portuguese, however, were the first Kuropeans 
in the fleld and as Dr. Abeyasinghe points out, 
by virtue of being armed traders they pioneered 
‘colonial’ methods of trade which were later 
copied by the maritime powers. This was a 
long-drawn-out process. Nearly a century was 
to elapse between the first arrival of the 
Portuguese in Asia and their attempt to 
acquire territorial possessions in Ceylon. As so 
often happened in Asia, an opportunity for 
imperial penetration was provided by civil war 
among the warring princes of the kingdom of 
Kotte, while the commercial and economic 
importance of the island coupled with the 
political fears raised by an expanding Mughal 
empire on the mainland of India provided the 
formal raison d'être of the Portuguese invasion 
of Ceylon in 1594. As Francisco da Gama 
remarked, ' if some day India should be lost, it 
could be recovered from Ceylon’. Thus the 
18 years of Azevedo's captain-generalship were 
critical for the Portuguese in the island, for it 
was during these years that a comprehensive 
administrative, fiscal, and commercial policy 
was worked out jointly by the Captain- 
General and the Councils at Goa and Lisbon. 
Dr. Abeyasinghe’s study provides an admirable 
and detailed history of the period covering all 
these aspects and will be useful to specialiste 
as well as to general students of South Asian 
history. 

K. N. CHAUDHURI 


M. C. PRADHAN: The political system 
of the Jats of northern India. xvi, 
275 pp., front., 8 plates, 3 maps [on 
endpapers]. Bombay: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Indian Branch, 1966. 
Ra. 25, 37s. 6d. 


This book is an analyais of how the Jats of 
north-west Uttar Pradesh maintained and 
ordered their social lives through kinship 
institutions. Dr. Pradhan says that even now 
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descent groups continue to dominate ‘in most 
of the organisational matters of the commu- 
nity ' and he describes how justice was and is 
administered through village and caste 
panchayats. 

The main theoretical interest of this study of 
& caste peasant society is in its use of historical 
records including minutes of council meetings 
going back to A.D. 1580. This historical material 
is cleverly deployed by Dr. Pradhan to relate 
the past, ideal or real, to what he direotly 
observed in the course of his field-work. His 
book will be of great interest to social anthro- 
pologists specializing in India. 

HUGH GRAY 


Y. R. Garkwap: The Anglo-Indians : 
G study $n the problems and processes 
involved in emotional and cultural 
integration. xix, 300 pp. + errata slip, 
front., 6 plates. London: Asia 
Publishing House, [1967]. 458. 


The aim of this useful book is ‘ to examine 
the problems and processes involved in the 
emotional and oultural integration of the 
Anglo-Indian community in the Indian 
society ' (p. 4). This it does partly by partioi- 
pant observation in three communities (the 
railway colonies of Jhansi and Bilaspur, and the 
occupationally more mixed population in 
Bangalore), and partly by attitude-testing 
questionnaires and the content analysis of 
newspapers. The resulting analysis clearly 
shows the interstitial position of the Anglo- 
Indians, and the contradictions in their 
attitudes to both India and Britain. In the 
process, some interesting new material is 
brought in, though one would have liked a 
more detailed analysis of the data on leader- 
ship and family organization in ch. v. The 
model which is presented is one in which there 
is a single goal—integration ; and the tensions 
and successes are measured in terms of this. 
It is doubtless a faithful portrayal of the 
situation ; but might not an equally acceptable 
goal eventually develop—that of accommoda- 
tion ? 

A. O. M. 


Henry C. Fenn and M. GARDNER 
TewxsBury : Speak Mandarin: a 
beginning text in spoken Chinese. 
(Yale Linguistic Series.) 3 vols: 
xx, 238 pp.; 1x, 165 pp.; 1x, 97 pp. 
New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1967. $15.45, £7. 


In the teaching of the Chinese language 
those light-hearted days when Yuen Ren Chao 
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could write a primer largely to please himself 
are long gone. The Institute of Far Kastern 
Languages at Yale led the way in producing 
severely practical textbooks; their Speak 
Chinese, published in 1948, was already 
actually designed to teach students to use the 
language. But it still belonged to a generation 
of books that relied on the teacher to provide 
extra practice material. Over the years the 
providers have evidently felt that their pearls 
should at least be cast properly and have 
themselves published enough class-room 
material to put the teacher firmly in his place 
as a tame drill instructor, which is all to the 
good.  IFEL brought out Su 

materials to Speak Chinese in 1962, and a 
Teacher’s handbook in the same year. The 
technique appeared to be to saturate, to 
furnish exhaustive permutations of the basio 
material so that the student could, if time 
allowed, be fully programmed. What the 
new set of books does is to renovate Speak 
Chinese and its satellites, changing the titles 
in the process. All changes seem to be for the 
better. The vocabulary for Speak Mandarin 
has been increased from 750 to 850 items, 
several un-Chinese formulations have been 
discarded, a ‘common sayings’ section intro- 
duced, the layout vastly improved, the lessons 
extended, the dialogues made more human, and 
hence, surprising though the connexion might 
be to some people, more natural. The succeasor 
to Supplementary materials is the Student's 
workbook. It has been similarly expanded, 
tidied up, and made more usable, as has the 
Teacher's manual. Altogether it looks a most 
thorough and professional job. 

Inevitably Speak Mandarin will be compared 
with DeFrancis’s Beginning Chinese. In 
approach they are indistinguishable. Be- 
ginning Chinese has only 600 vocabulary items, 
but with its greater length incorporates most 
of the variety of exercises found in the Speak 
Mandarin family. Neither, as Dr. Kratochvil 
has pointed out in his book The Chinese 
language today, takes account of developments 
in the language on the mainland (but then 
American students would be going to Taïwan 
to practise their Chinese). The romaniza- 
tion is different—Speak Mandarin continues 
the use of the Yale system—but that is un- 
important. That leaves one major item: 
Speak Mandarsn is more expensive. 

D. E. P. 


Louis DERMIGNY : La Chine et l'Occi- 
dent: le commerce à Canton au XVII’ 
siècle, 1719-1833. (École Pratique 
des Hautes Études—[Sorbonne.] vi? 
Section. Centre de Recherches 
Historiques. Ports—Routes—tTrafics, 


Ww 
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xvi.) 4 vols.: [v], v, 11-440 pp.; 
[1], 441-925 pp. ; [ui], 927-1625 pp. ; 
130 pp. Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1964. 


This massive work, running to 1625 pp. plus 
& volume of maps and plates, is a long overdue 
attempt at a restatement of the history of 
foreign trade with China in the period before 
the ending of the East India Company's 
monopoly in 1833. It is extremely well doou- 
mented—the excellent bibliography extends to 
over 100 pp. and covers the activities on the 
China coast not only of the British, but of the 
French, Dutoh, Belgians, Danes, Swedes, and 
Americans. It gives an excellent account of the 
shipping employed in the trade, the commodi- 
ties exported to and imported from China, and 
the conditions for trade at Canton, particularly 
of the isolation of the foreign merchants. This 
is continued by a long account of the tea trade, 
in whioh the role played by the Europeans in 
the smuggling trade into Britain is shown to 
have played a large role. The importance of 
silver exports to China is stressed, and the 
author shows that total silver importe at 
Canton, continued to increase steadily until 
1827, in spite of the opium trade and the falling 
off of silver importa from Britain, because of 
the tremendous growth of American trade. The 
last section deals with the reversal of the 
balance of trade in the early nineteenth 
century, thanks to the growth of the trade in 
cotton goods and above all in opium. It is 
impossible, in a short review, to disouss the 
author's ideas in detail: but it seems to me 
that his principal achievement lies not in the 
detailed picture which he gives of the Canton 
trade itself, but in the very perceptive way in 
which he places this in the general context of 
international commerce, and of European 
economic growth during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He has original things to say, however, 
about almost every aspect of Sino-European 
relations during his period, and his statement 
of the reversal of European attitudes to China, 
from excessive Sinophilia to equally excessive 
Sinophobia in a matter of decades, from 1760 
to 1790, is very useful, especially when con- 
trasted with the continuing indifference shown 
by the Chinese to the world outside, during the 
whole period. 

D. O. TWITOHETT 


Louis 12223667247 : Les mémoires de 
Charles de Constant sur le commerce 
à la Chine. (École Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes—{Sorbonne.] vie Beo- 
tion. Centre de Recherches His- 
toriques. § Ports—Routes—Trafics, 
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xvi.) [i], 491 pp., 20 plates. Paris: 
B.E.V.P.E.N., 1964. 


We tend to think of eighteenth-century trade 
with China almost exclusively in terms of 
British trade: M. Dermigny's recent book on 
the Canton trade in the eighteenth century has 
reinforced the fact that this was far from being 
the case. As a by-product of this work, he has 
also edited a selection of the papers left by 
Charles de Constant, a cousin of the more 
famous Benjamin, who spent three long periods 
at Canton between 1779 and 1793 in the 
employment of the Compagnie des Indes. He 
left a mass of papers from which it seems he 
had the intention of compiling a guide to the 
China trade along the same lines as, but far 
fuller than, that of Pierre Blancard, Manuel du 
commerce des Indes orientales et de la Chine, 
Paris, Bordeaux, 1806. They also include an 
interesting note about the opening of diplo- 
matic relations with China ' Quelques idées sur 
l'Ambassade du Lord Macartney à la Chine’, 
dated 1793. These papers, although fragmen- 
tary, are packed with information about com- 
modities, markets, and prices, the conduot of 
trade, government supervision of commerce, 
and the position of foreigners at Canton. 
Constant was not only well-informed and 
inquisitive, but also far better educated, more 
perceptive, and more detached than any of his 
British contemporaries. The papers have been 
excellently annotated, and the selection is 
introduced by a short biography of Constant 
and a description, with a full bibliography, of 
his papers, preserved at the Bibliothèque de 
Genève. 

D. O. TWITOHETT 


Davi» NELSON Rowe and Sour 8. F. 
YEN (ed.): Index to Su-hen yin-mou 
wen-cheng KE Bt Re BE BE R 3 
xii, 401, 24 pp. Hamden, Connecti- 
cut: Shoe String Press, Inc., 1965. 
90s. 


This is an index to the collection of papers 
seized during Chang Tso-lin’s raid upon the 
Soviet Military Attaché’s Officein Peking during 
1927. They include a great deal of material 
dealing with the clandestine aotivities of Soviet 
agents working with the Communists and 
various Chinese revolutionary groups, and 
muoh important observation upon the Kuomin- 
tang during the period when they had been 
allied with the Communists. These papers 
caused a considerable stir at the time of their 
discovery, and were published by the Chinese 
security authorities in 1928. They were the sub- 
jeot, some years ago, of a very well-documented 
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study (C. Martin Wilbur and Julie Lien-ying 
How, Documents on Communism, Nationalism 
and Soviet advisers in China, 1918-1927, New 
York, 1956), which translated some 60 of 
the most important documents. This index, 
although it contains no precise bibliographical 
information, in fact refers not to the Western- 
style four-volume edition of the documents to 
which the page references in the Wilbur and 
How volume refer, but to the edition in 10 
Chinese-style t&'e published at the same time 
under the full title Su-lien yin-mou wen-cheng 
hui-pien. 

The index lists personal names, place-names, 
items of trade and military equipment, 
organizations, etc. Many of the names are 
non-Chinese and although some attempt is 
made to identify these, many have proved 
impossible to identify. 

Ds. O. T. 


ROBERT H. BROWER and EARL MINER 
(tr.): Fujiwara Teikas Superior 
poems of our time: a thirleenth-century 
poetic treatise and sequence. (Unesco 
Collection of Representative Works, 
Japanese Series.) xi, 148 pp., front. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1967. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 478. 6d.) 


The authors of Japanese court poetry are to 
be congratulated on this further achievement, 
which they describe as a ‘ microcosm ' of their 
larger study. The translation of Teika’s 
Kindai shüka is preceded by 8 concise intro- 
duction, under the three headings ''leika as 
poet, oritio and teacher’, ‘The prefatory 
essay’, and ‘The exemplary poems’, which 
gives all the information necessary to a broad 
understanding and appreciation of the essay 
and the poems, and is so presented as to be at 
once intelligible to the lay reader of poetry and 
of interest to the Japanese specialist (the reader 
in search of more background detail will find it 
in Japanese court poeiry). Professors Brower 
and Miner draw attention to the striking 
qualities of the sequence of 83 poems, chosen by 
Teika from a span of five centuries—ite careful 
arrangement, reflecting in miniature that of the 
imperial collections, its subtle balance of move- 
ment and stillness, its harmonizing of a quiet 
sadness with the eager celebration of beauty 
into what is both an aesthetic whole and a 
philosophy of life—qualities that make the 
Kindai shüka such a representative work, and 
therefore 80 eminently worth translating. 

The poems are given in Rémaji as well as in 
translation, with brief noter explaining the 
contribution of each poem to the sequence and 
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elucidating the context and meaning where 
necessary. An appendix dealing with manu- 
scripts of the Kindai shüka, a glossary of literary 
terms, and a bibliography complete the book. 

The translations, both of Teika’s essay and 
of the sequence, are excellent. In the case of 
the poems, brevity has been admirably recon- 
ciled with the need for explanatory expansion 
of word or phrase, while the form chosen is 
close to that of the tanka, yet sufficiently free 
to permit the translators to mould each 
rendering in natural English rhythms. Here 
and there, perhaps, one might question a word 
or two. Is ‘temporary’ necessary in poem 8, 
or “melancholy ' in poem 9; or the repetition 
of ‘dimly’ in poem 22? And ' Personal 
grievances ° (? jukkat), while appropriate else- 
where, jars somewhat es a heading for the 
solemnity of the final poem. But these are the 
merest trivialities, given the translators’ con- 
sistently high standard of scholarship and 
critical appreciation. Teika says at the con- 
clusion of his essay, in true Japanese fashion, 
that ‘these things represent the few ideas 
I have, for I have never studied or learned any- 
thing about the general principles of evaluating 
poetry, or telling the bad from the good ', and 
offers in place of critical generalizations his 
anthology or sequence of superior poems as an 
aid to appreciation and understanding. The 
Western mind, strange to the discipline of un- 
aided contemplation of exemplars, needs skilled 
guides if it is to make anything of what 
Japanese poetics have to offer. Such guides 
Professors Brower and Miner have once again 
proved themselves to be. 


KENNETH STRONG 


DonaLp KEENE (tr.): Essays in idle- 
ness: the Tsurezuregusa of Kenko. 
xxii, 213 pp. New York and London : 
Columbia University Press, 1967. 
$6.50, 585. 


This complete translation of the fourteenth- 
century T'surezuregusa, one of the three most 
important zuihiteu ' miscellaneous writings ’ in 
the history of Japanese literature, is attractively 
produced and done with the competence we 
have come to expect from the translator. The 
thoughts and anecdotes of the author Kenko 
are largely left to speak for themselves, for 
Professor Keene limite himself to a short but 
always relevant introduction. Earlier English 
translations being very incomplete or rarely 
available now, a new and complete translation 
was badly needed. This present publication 
fills the gap admirably, and is therefore very 
welcome. 

P. G. OR. 
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Byron K. MARSHALL: Capitalism and 
nationalism in prewar Japan: the 
ideology of the business elite, 1868-1941. 
xi, 163 pp. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1967. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
55s.) 


The author’s purpose in this study is to 
analyse Japanese business ideology from 1868 
to 1941. In Japan, he argues, industrialization 
took place under a pre-industrial value system 
in which there was little scope for the legiti- 
mate exercise of power by a private business 
class. Japanese busineas spokesmen explicitly 
rejected the Anglo-American capitalist philo- 
sophy of economic individualism because of its 
stress on the pursuit of personal gain and 
claimed that they were motivated by patriotio 
devotion and a willingness to sacrifice for the 
common good. But there were difficulties in 
reconciling the traditional values of group- 
orientation with the profit-orientation inherent 
in private enterprise; and these brought 
Japan’s business élite under attack from both 
the socialist left and the ultra-nationalist right 
in the 1930's (pp. 2-3). 

This is a thorough, balanced study making 
use of a wide range of Japanese materials, 
particularly the voluminous colleotion of bio- 
graphical materials on Shibusawa Hiichi. The 
author introduces us to the considerable 
monographic literature on this subject in 
English and Japanese. His argument is lucidly 
expressed and is likely to be helpful for students 
of Japanese character, society, and history. 
Yet this reader is left with a number of minor 
doubts. Businessmen have a way of speaking 
with many voices (and of acting differently 
from their professions). In the case of Japan, 
is there really a common ‘ business ideology ' 
which can cover Shibusawa, Kuhara, and the 
Mitsui-Mitsubishi Zaibatsu ? Secondly, is it 
wholly satisfactory to speak of the ‘ Anglo- 
American capitalist oreed ’ ? There were many 
beliefs which out off British from American 
businessmen. If we think of Japanese attitudes 
(for example) towards the narikin, they are 
very similar to European attitudes towards the 
nouveaux riches—attitudes not shared in the 
United States. 'Can it be that in some ways it 
is American capitaliste that are distinctive, and 
not the Japanese 1 

I. H. NISH 


IAN Nisu: The story of Japan. 238 pp., 
8 plates. London: Faber and Faber, 
1968. 308. . 


This book, though it may well be read by a 
wider public and found useful by university 
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students, is principally of value because it 
presents a balanced account of Japan’s develop- 
ment in a style suitable for the more advanced 
forms in schools. Within à limited compass 
Dr. Nish provides a good deal of factual 
information, which is made easily digestible by 
being introduced in support of the author’s 
general observations about the nature and 
characteristics of different periods. None of 
the 13 chapters is longer than 20 pages and all 
are broken up into sections of, on average, two 
to three pages in length. As is to be expected, 
the bulk of the book is concerned with the last 
century of Japan’s history, with special 
attention being paid to Japanese foreign policy, 
but traditional culture and modern social 
developments are not neglected. Inevitably, 
in a book of such scope, there are some state- 
ments which might be disputed, but basically 
it is a work which can be recommended as a 
reliable introduction to anyone wishing to 
acquaint themselves with the main features of 
Japan’s history. It has the added merit of an 
up-to-date bibliography which lists nearly 80 
important titles. 
R. L. SIMS 


HIIN Aune: A history of Burma. xi, 
363 pp. New York and London: 
Columbia University Press, 1967. 
$11.95, £5 8s. 


This is an urbane and civilized book. Dr. 
Htin Aung has ventured into many fields— 
law, anthropology, and history—but his first 
academic discipline was English literature, and 
this history will specially impress the reader 
as a work of literary distinction. Regarding its 
place among modern historical writings, one 
cannot do better than reproduce Dr. Htin 
Aung’s own observations (pp. 341-2): ‘ Most 
of the facts that I present in this history of 
Burma are already known to scholars and 
students of Burmese history. However, in 
presenting those facts, I endeavor to interpret 
and explain them in such a way as to show that 
there is a definite pattern behind them. Al- 
though I attempt to be as objective and as 
detached as possible, I am but a Burmese, and 
my view of the history of my country is of 
course the Burmese view. The reader doubt- 
less finds that my interpretations are entirely 
different from those of Hall and Cady.... 
Like the Six Men of Hindustan, who described 
the different parts of the elephant, perhaps all 
three of us are equally right in our different 
views of Burmese history, and also equally 
wrong °. Would that all academic writers were 
as candid t 

HUGH TINKER 
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EpGar C. Potomé: Swahili language 
handbook. (Language Handbook 
Series.) xvii, 232 pp., map. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 1967. $4.50. 


This book is a very useful addition to the 
literature on Swahili. Its chapters on the 
language situation, the writing systems, and 
the literature will be particularly useful to the 
student of Swahili who needs a general intro- 
duction to the background of the language. It 
also has very good bibliographies. The chapter 
on pointe of contrast with English is good on 
phonetics, although I do not always agree about 
the diffioulties for learners. For example, 
speakers of English do not have to learn not to 
pronounce dark 1 in final position and before 
consonants in Swahili, because the phonemic 
structure of Swahili does not allow for the first 
condition, and the second is rare. On the other 
hand, a frequent source of difficulty is the re- 
distribution of sounds already in the first 
language, e.g. speakers of English have diffi- 
culty in pronouncing [TJ] initially in Swahili. 
The section on comparative grammars is some- 
what impressionistio—naturally, because a 
prior need would be descriptions of both 
languages in the same terma, and these have 
not yet been done. 

The structural sketch is excellent on mor- 
phology, and it is good to see the material 
presented in a systematic manner, although 
there are some omissions, such as (p. 121) the 
omission of place class object infixes from the 
table, although an example containing such an 
infix actually occurs in the text on p. 162. The 
phonetic outline is also extremely interesting, 
and gives the reader some idea of the com- 
plexity of the situation. In the phonemio 
analysis one must, however, queetion the 
author's use of the term ' allophone' to cover 
both manifestations of phonemes predictable 
from their surrounding phonetie context, and 
manifestation in Arabie loans, e.g. in the 
section on the phoneme /a/. The remainder of 
the grammatical section is less impressive. 
There is rather an ad hoc effeot to the section 
on ‘complex structures”, and as usual in 
existing grammars of Swahili, by far the most 
attention is paid to morphology and pro- 
gresaively lees to struotures larger than words. 
‘Phrase structure’ takes up 14 pp., ‘ The 
clause ' takes up 11 pp., and ' The sentence ' 
takes only one. But to wish for more is to 
compliment the author on what he has given us. 


JOAN MAW 


Ruru FREON: Jamba stories and 
story-telling. (Oxford Library of 
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African Literature. xii, 352 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1967. 60s. 


This volume includes one of the most 
thorough and sensitive studies of oral literature 
in West Africa, if not in Africa as a whole. The 
Limba are a small but important tribe of rice 
farmers in the hills of northern Sierra Leone : 
their language bears no very close relationship 
to any other language in the area (a point which 
Dr. Finnegan unfortunately fails to make) and 
their culture differs also in & number of ways 
from that of their neighbours. On the other 
band, it is clear from Dr. Finnegan's study that 
many aspeote of their story-telling and many 
themes of their folk-tales are typical of a large 
number of West African peoples, and her work 
is therefore of a much wider general interest. 

The volume is divided into two parte: & 
detailed discussion of Limba life and story- 
telling, and a collection of texte in English 
translation. The importance of the volume 
derivee, however, not so muoh from the actual 
colleotion of oral texta as from Dr. Finnegan's 
introductory disoussion. From a close personal 
knowledge of Limba language and society, she 
sete the scene with a most competent chapter 
on their economy, social struoture, and religion, 
and devotes à further four chapters to a careful 
analysis of the structure and role of Limba oral 
literature. After such an outstanding intro- 
duction, in which the importance of the actual 
language and of the story-teller’s performance 
are emphasized, it comes as a shock to find that 
the texte themselves are restrioted to fairly 
literal—and consequently unimpressive—trans- 
lations. Only in a brief appendix (comprising 
less than 2% of the whole volume) are we 
allowed to catch a glimpse of three short texts 
in the actual language, and this sad elimination 
of the original literature contrasts poorly with 
the declared aims of this ‘ African Literature ' 
series, proclaimed boldly on the dust-jacket 
of the same volume (‘The task of recording 
oral compositions before they are lost to 
memory...’). As itis, the English versions of 
Dr. Finnegan’s Limba tales can best be com- 
pared to black-and-white sketches of tropical 
flowers, the beauty of which derives from their 
scent and colour. 

DAVID DALBY 


P. L. Sunni: Meroe, a civilization of 
the Sudan. (Ancient Peoples and 
Places, Vol. 55.) 229 pp. London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1967. 42s. 


For the first time, a good general account of 
the remarkable civilization of Meroe is made 
available through the publication of this book. 

The first two chapters are historical. The 
first is a clear account of Meroe as seen through 
the eyes of classical writers from Herodotus to 
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Seneca, sole source until European exploration 
and excavation in the eighteenth to twentieth 
centuries A.D. Ch. ii outlines the 1000 years of 
Meroitic history from its origins with the 
Nubian Dynasty (25) that once ruled Egypt 
to the fall of Meroe in the early third century 
A.D. The chronology of this vast span reete on 
archaeological data combined with a bare 
handful of synchronisms with the outside 
world; directly historical records are limited 
to a few stelae and Graeco-Roman accounts. 
Professor Shinnie conveniently provides tables 
of rulers with dates as proposed by both 
Dunham and Hintze. Further variations are 
now proposed by 8. Wenig, Mitteilungen des 
Instituts für Orieniforschung, 13, 1967, 1-44. 

The middle two chapters (iii-iv) are archaeo- 
logical. Ch. iii gives a compact, comprehensive 
survey of all the main sites in the 700 miles 
from Dakka south to Sennar, with plans of 
half a dozen more important ones (Meroe, 
Musawwarat es-Sofra, Kawa, ...). In ch. iv, 
the arts are similarly outlined, under: sculp- 
ture, pottery, jewellery, and metal and glass 
wares. Indian besides Egyptian and classical 
influences may be discerned, the whole being 
given & particular stamp justifiably to be con- 
sidered as essentially Meroitio. The excellent 
photographs give a judicious sampling of the 
material, both special and typical—suffice it to 
mention the gold queen and the delicate 
painted pottery. 

The final three chapters cover language, 
religion, and way oflife. In ch. v, the nature of 
the two alphabeta (hieroglyphio and oursive) 
and the obscure affiliations of the language and 
limits of its decipherment are well and simply 
presented, likewise in oh. vi the somewhat 
varied burial-oustoms, while religion i8 per- 
force largely restricted to a summary of the 
Egyptian and local gods. Ritual was doubtlesa 
inspired by Egyptian models. The funerary 
scenes for Árqamani and Amanitere drew on 
the rites of Sokar, the old death-god of Mem- 
phis, like Petosiris in Middle Egypt in 800 3.0. 
(of. Gaballa and Kitchen, Ortentalia, XXXVII, 
4, 1968, $ 3, E, in press). 

In the oloeing (seventh) chapter, Profeesor 
Shinnie marshals the slender data on daily and 
social life, where muoh remains to be dis- 
covered. On the role of Meroe as mediator of 
idees and techniques to inner Africa, he is 
commendably cautious, preferring to see the 
importance of Meroe in ita role of not merely an 
Egyptian offshoot (despite origins and influence) 
but a8 & major Áfrican civilization in ite own 
right, of great potential value for developing 
African studies. This handsome volume may 
be warmly commended to carry the toroh of 
Meroe far beyond the narrow (if very needful) 
cirolee of the specialists. 

K. A. KITOHEN 
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WALTER W. Brsuor and J. DESMOND 
CLARK (ed.): Background to evolution 
in Africa. x, 935 pp. Chicago and 
London : University of Chicago Press, 
1967. $27.50, £12 6s. 


This valuable book is the product of a sympo- 
sium (really, a series of conferences, with some 
of the participants involved in more than one) 
in 1965, sponsored by the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research. Its 
editors and contributors regard the book 
primarily as a ground-clearing exercise in a 
wide fleld of acholarly research and study 
where terminology, definitions, and concepts 
had become confused and conflicting. Clearly, 
the participants had their eyes fixed on a later 
meeting of specialists, the sixth Pan-African 
Congrees on Prehistory, 1967. Nevertheless 
this does not mean that the book is merely a 
collection of interim reports and reviews. It is 
& good deal more important than that. 

The field of concern, briefly referred to as 
African prehistory, involves a large number of 
increasingly specialized disciplines :  strati- 
graphical geology, palaeontology, palynology, 


pedology, geomorphology, palaeoclimatology, 


archaeology, physical anthropology, and geo- 
physics, That is, it includes all the branches of 
research which, in combination, are beginning 
to reconstruct the evolution of Africa in its 
physiographic, animal, and human contexta, 
before the recent period for which we begin to 
have reasonable records. The book is a huge 
one, containing no less than 44 articles arranged 
into three main sections—palacontological, 
stratigraphical, and archaecological—with a 
general introduction to each section, Although 
there are inevitably some scholars not included 
among the contributors, nevertheless the list of 
authors is highly impressive and contains most 
of the leading experts in their specialist fields. 
In addition there is a concluding appraisal by 
F. C. Howell, and several pages of recommenda- 
tions, resulting from the conferences, for the 
future lines and organization of research. 

It is scarcely possible, nor even necessary, 
to attempt to mention and review each of the 
many articles. It would be invidious to single 
out particular ones, for this is not that kind of 
book. Each kind of specialist will find his own 
intereste well represented ; but he should also 
be able to widen his appreciation of what is 
going on in other, related fields and to connect 
these with his own interests. Future work in 
the whole field of African prehistory must 
surely be built on this edifice, for it is perhaps 
the most important single work to have 
appeared so far. 


P. H. GULLIVER 
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Û. L. TEMPLE: Native races and their 
rulers : sketches and studies of official 
life and admimstrative problems in 
Nigeria. Second edition, with a new 
iniroduciton by M. Heskett. xlix, 
253 pp., front. London: Frank Cass 
and Co. Ltd., 1968. 75s. 


Mr. Hiskett's introduction avows three aims, 
the first of which, re-examining the Fulani 
society of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, has now been covered with the 
publication of the late H. A. 8. Johnston’s 
The Fulani empire of Sokoto (1967). There 
remain two interesting points: why did the 
British government adopt the method which 
came to be known as Indirect Rule, and was 
Britain justified in using force to suppress 
slavery in the western Sudan ? 

Historians have tended to give stock answers 
to the first question, relating it to factors such 
as paucity of numbers, ignoring the fact that 
in British India, which trained Lugard, Direct 
Rule was adopted over wide areas with far 
more advanced cultures. Muffet does not 
deal with this point. Can Lugard's own words 
not be taken at their face value for once ? He 
maintained that the sovereignty of the British 
government must be paramount; because this 
insistence was coupled with the great promise 
not to interfere with the religious beliefs of the 
populace, temporal surrender was made 
tolerable since spiritual victory was won: 
this was the view of the Sokoto malams. 

Recently John Willis’s interesting article in 
JAH, vin, 3, 1967, indicates that the Fulani 
hegemony over the Sokoto savannahs was a 
revivalist attempt peculiar to the western 
Sudan to transform the Dar alharb into the 
Dar al-Islim. Mr. Hiskett argues that equally 
in the Fulani Jthad fi sabil Alah, the doctrinal 
obligations of Sunni Islam compelled the 
Sokoto emirs to establish themselves as heads 
of 'a-cephalous Imamates’: the comment 
° How convenient for them t? seems justified. 

The Shaykh El-Kanemi challenged this view 
50 years before Lugard. Little wonder that 
authors such ag M. G. Smith who examined the 
praotice of the flag.bearers in Zazzau have 
come up with differing interpretations. Zazrau 
was the traditions] home of the slaves, the 
labour force which enabled Sokoto to live rent- 
free. If there was the slightest sign that 
Sokoto reinvested the tribute, expressed in 
quotas of slaves, in inoreased prosperity for 
other than the hákima and holders of rumada 
then we might agree with Mr. Hiskett that all 
was for the best in the best of all possible 
Muslim worlds. 

Slavery then as now is crucial to the 
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argument, largely a moral one—‘ is the use of 
force justified in righting wrongs ؟‎ ' 


DAVID ELLISON 


Henri Lavonpks: Bekoropoka: quel- 


ques aspects de la wie familiale et 
sociale d'un village malgache. (École 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes—Sor- 
bonne. vie Section: Sciences Éco- 
nomiques et Sociales. Cahiers de 
l'Homme: Ethnologie, Géographie, 
Linguistique. Nouvelle Série, vr.) 
191 pp., 16 plates. Paris, La Haye: 
Mouton & Co., 1967. Fr. 39. 


This acount of kinship in a village in south- 
western is the more welcome in 
that it presenta detailed material on an area 
about which little acourate information is 
available. The study is the result of 13 months’ 
fleld-work in the Mangoky area between 1957 
and 1958 and further short trips to the 
masikoro village of Bekoropoka in 1961. 

The cultural and ecological introduction with 
which the book opens is clear yet detailed ; for 
this reason it is the more regrettable that the 
author has not thought it necessary to give a 
similar outline of the politico-legal administra- 
tion of the area. The central part of the book 
consists of chapters on kinship (terminology 
and formal rights and duties), marriage, 
descent groups, social stratification, and the 
residential distribution of kin. This last 
chapter contains a detailed discussion of the 
location of members of different descent groups 
within Bekoropoka village, which is more 
modern in method than the earlier chapters, 
which appear to have been compiled from 
informants’ statements; the lack of observa- 
tional data and case-history material will be 
regretted by anthropologists trained in the 
British tradition. However, M. Lavondés 
does not ignore the theoretical issues of 
structural anthropology. His conclusion is a 
courageous attempt to marry the statements 
of Lévi-Strauss and Murdock regarding the 
relativity of emphasis on unilinearity of 
descent and then apply the hybrid to assess the 
position of the masikoro system on a scale 
ranging from cognatic systems to strongly 
unilmeal ones. If the value of such an attempt 
seems dubious, given the lack of the type of 
data mentioned above, it is none the less an 
interesting summary of the features of the 
system. 

There are some minor faulta of presentation : 
the text is liberally spattered with untrans- 
lated vernacular terms which necessitate con- 
stant reference to the glossary. Fig. 2 has no 
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key to the figures used to deaignate the regional 
subdivisions within Madagascar. However, 
the book is a useful contribution to our 
information on this little-known part of the 
world. 


J. 8. LA FONTAINE 


C. R. Boxer (tr): Further selections 
from The tragto history of the sea, 1559— 
1565. (Works issued by the Hakluyt 
Society. Second Series, No. oxxxi.) 
x, 170 pp., front., 4 plates, 2 maps. 
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Cambridge: University Press for the 
Hakluyt Society, 1968. 425. 


Though described as & companion volume 
to The tragic history of the sea, published by the 
Hakluyt Society in 1959 and reviewed in 
BSOAS, xxin, 3, 1960, p. 617, the three 
further shipwreck narratives now translated 
and edited from Gomes de Brito’s Historia 
tragico-maritima are of importance only for 
Portuguese maritime history. 


ROLAND OLIVER 
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(Hoover Institution Publications, 57.) xv, 223 pp. Stanford, Calif.: Hoover 
Institation on War, Revolution, and Peace, Stanford University, 1967. $7.50. 

HENRY C. Fenn and M. GARDNER Tewxsspury: Speak Mandarin: a beginning 
text n spoken Chinese. (Yale Linguistic Series.) 3 vols. : xx, 238 pp. ; ix, 165 pp. ; 
ix, 97 pp. New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1967. $15.45, £7. 

FRANÇOISE FLis-ZONABEND : Lycéens de Dakar: essas de sociologie de l'éducation. 
( Les Textes à l’Appui.’} 215 pp. Paris: François Maspero, 1968. Fr. 16.40. 

IstvAn Fopor: The problems in the classification of the African languages : metho- 
dological and theoretical conclusions concerning the classification system of Joseph H. 
Greenberg. (Studies on Developing Countries, No. 5.) [u], 153 pp. Budapest: 
Center for Afro-Asian Research of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 1966. 

KENNETH E. FonsoM : Friends, guests, and colleagues : the mu-fu system sn the late 
Ching period. ix, 234 pp., 7 plates. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
ere Press, 1968. $5.50. (English agents: Cambridge University Press. 
528. 6d.) 

Tuomas M. Franox: Comparative constitutional process: cases and materials. 
Fundamental rights in the common law nations. xlii, 595 pp. London: Sweet and 
Maxwell, 1968. 77s. 6d. 

HERBERT FRANKE: Stnologie an deutschen Universitäten, mit einem Anhang über 
die Mandschustudien. vi, 58 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1968. DM 8. 

CARLO DE FREDE : La prima traduzione taliana del Corano sullo sfondo det rapports 
tra Cristianità e Islam nel Cinquecento. (Studi e Materiali sulla Conoscenza 
dell'Oriente in Italia, 2.) [ii], 85 pp., 4 plates. Napoli: Istituto Universitario 
Orientale, 1967. L 2,500. 

J. D. FRODSEAM : The murmuring stream: the life and works of the Chinese nature 
poet Hsieh Lang-yün (385-433), Duke of K'ang-lo. 2 vols. : xii, 231 pp., 2 maps ; 
[vi], 220 pp. Kuala Lumpur: University of Malaya Press, 1967. M$ 30. 
(Distributors : Oxford University Press. £6 5s.) 

AHMAD ABD AL-HAMID GHORAB (ed): Kitab هاه‎ lam bi-manäqib al-Islam (on the 
merits of Islam), written by Abu al-Hasan Muhammad al“ Amir? (died 381 4.n./ 
992 A.D.). [1], dea pp. Cairo: Dar al-Katib al-‘Arabi, 1967. 

A. 050858 (ed.): Ajanta murals: an album of eighty five reproductions in colour. 
[iv], x, 71 pp., 101 plates, 20 figs. New Delhi: Archaeological Survey of India, 
[1967]. Res. 80. 

U. N. Guosnat: A history of Indian political ideas: the ancient period and the 
period of transition to the Middle Ages. Reprinted with corrections. xxu, 589 pp. 
Madras, etc.: Oxford University Press, [Indian Branch,] 1966. 79s. 

PROSSER GIFFORD and Wu. ROGER LOUIS (ed.): Britain and Germany in Africa : 
imperial rivalry and colonial rule. xvii, 825 pp., 4 maps. New Haven and London : 
Yale University Press, 1967. $17.50, £7 17s. 

CaRLo Gianro : L'articolo XVII del trattato di Uccralhi. (Pubblicazioni dell'Istituto 
Italiano per Africa. Quaderni d' Africa, Ser. 1, No. 8.) 143, 8 pp. Como: Casa 
Editrice Pietro Cairoli, [1968]. L 1,500. 

S. D. Gorrein: A Mediterranean society : the Jewish communities of the Arab world 
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as portrayed in the documents of the Cairo Geniza. Vol. 1. Economic foundations. 
xxvili, 660 pp., 8 plates. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1967. $12.95. (English agents: Cambridge University Press. £6 3s. 6d.) 

G. Sr. G. M. Gompertz: Korean pottery and porcelain of the Ys period. (The Faber 
Monographs on Pottery and Porcelain.) xx, 107 pp., front., 127 plates. London : 
Faber and Faber, 1968. £5 5s. 

Grant K. GOODMAN: Davao: a case study in Japanese-Philippine relations. 
(International Studies, East Asian Series. Research Publication, No. 1.) x, 117 pp. 
[Lawrence, Kansas]: Center for East Asian Studies, University of Kansas, 
[° 1967]. (Agents: Paragon Book Gallery, New York. $4.50.) 

JACK Gray and PATRICK CAVENDISH : Chinese Communism tn crisis : Maotsm and 
the cultural revolution. viii, 279 pp. London: Pall Mall Press, 1968. 40s. 

ADOLF GROHMANN : Arabische Paldographie. 1. Teil. (Österreichische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-historische Klasse. Denkschriften, 94. Bd., 
1. Abh.; Arabische Kommission. Forschungen zur Islamischen Philologie und 
Kulturgeschichte, Bd. 1.) xviii, 154 pp., 22 plates. Wien: Hermann Bóhlaus 
Nachf. Kommissionsverlag, 1967. 8 240. 

KAMALAKANTA GUPTA (ed. and trj): Copper-plates of Sylhet. Vol. 1. 7th-11th 
century A.D. [vii], 206 pp., 13 plates, map. Sylhet: [The author], 1967. Rs. 10. 

ABDURRAHMAN ALi EL-HAJJI (ed.) : The geography of al-Andalus and Europe, from 
the book ° al-Masalik wal-mamahk (The routes and the countries) by Abt ‘Ubayd 
al-Bakri (d. 487/1094). [ii], 258 pp. Beirut: Dar al-Irshad, 1387/1968. 16s. 

S. Howard Hansrorp: Chinese carved jades. (The Arts of the East.) 131 pp., 
front., 103 plates. London: Faber and Faber, 1968. £5 5s. | 

GEORGE 8. 1s: The origins of Communtsm in Turkey. (Hoover Institution 
Publications, 63.) xi, 215 pp., 8 plates, map [on end-papers]. Stanford, Calif. : 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace, Stanford University, 1967. $7. 

CawiLLE HecxaïmÉé : Louis Chetkho et son livre Le christianisme et la littérature 
chrétienne en Arabie avant l'Islam : étude critique. (Recherches publiées sous la 
direction de l’Institut de Lettres Orientales de Beyrouth. Sér. 2: Langue et 
Littérature Árabes, Tom. xxxvrr.) xxii, 211 pp., plate, map. Beyrouth: Dar 
al-Machreq Éditeurs (Imprimerie Catholique), 1967. (Distributed by Librairie 
Orientale, Beyrouth.) 

W. Doveras P. Hit (tr.): The Bhagavadqsta. Second edition. vii, 234 pp. Madras, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, [Indian Branch,] 1966. 28s. 6d. 

Kari HOFFMANN: Der Injunktiv im Veda: eine synchronische Funkttonsunter- 
suchung. (Indogermanische Bibliothek. Dritte Reihe: Untersuchungen.) 
298 pp. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitätsverlag, 1967. DM 58. 

Tso-LrANG HsraAo (comp.) : Power relations within the Chinese Communist movement, 
1930-1934. Vol. 11. The Chinese documents. (Far Eastern and Russian Institute 
Publications on Asia, No. 9.) xlv, 803 pp. Seattle and London: University of 
Waahington Press, [1967]. £11 10s. 

Hrin Auna: A history of Burma. xii, 363 pp. New York and London: Columbia 
University Press, 1967. $11.95, £5 8s. 

HrrN Aune (tr.): Epistles written on the eve of the Anglo-Burmese War. ix, 48 pp. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1968. Guilders 9.30. 

A. J. W. Horsman: Les manusorits arabes dans le monde: une bibliographie des 

. x, 99 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1967. Guilders 26. 

Danie. H. H. INGALLS (tr.): Sanskrit poetry from Vidyäkara’s ° Treasury’. xi, 
346 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1968. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 668. 6d.) 

K. ISsHwARAN: Shivapur: a South Indian village. (International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction.) xiv, 205 pp., 12 plates. London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1968. 35s. 

Fenm JADAANE : L'influence du stoicisme sur la pensée musulmane. (Recherches 
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publiées sous la direction de l’Institut de Lettres Orientales de Beyrouth. Sér. 1: 
Pensée Arabe et Musulmane, Tom. xur.) 266 pp. Beyrouth: Dar el-Machreq 
Éditeurs (Imprimerie Catholique), 1968. (Distributed by Librairie Orientale, 
Beyrouth.) 

SuviRA JAISWAL: The origin and development of Vaignavism (Vaignavism from 
200 8.0. to A.D. 500). xv, 267 pp., map. Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1967. 
Rs. 25. 

N. A. JAYAWIOKRAMA (tr.): The sheaf of garlands of the epochs of the Conqueror ; 
being a translation of Jinakalamalipakaranam of Ratanapañña Thera of Thailand. 
(Pali Text Society. Translation Series, No. 36.) xlviii, 235 pp. London: Luzac 
and Co., Ltd. for the Pali Text Society, 1968. 84s. 

GERO JENNER : Die poetischen Figuren der Inder von Bhämaha bis Mammata : thre 
Eigenart im Verhdlinis zu den Figuren reprdsentatwer anitker Rhetoriker. (Schriften 
des Europa-Kollegs Hamburg, Bd. 5.) [i], 317 pp. Hamburg: Ludwig Appel 
Verlag, 1968. DM 36. 

JÜRGEN JENSEN: Kontiwnustdt und Wandel in der Arbeitsteilung bei den Baganda. 
(Ifo-Institut für Wirtschaftsforachung, München. Afrika-Studien, 17.) xvi, 
297 pp. Berlin, etc. : Springer-Verlag, 1967. DM 39. 

JAGDISH CHANDRA Joa: The Bhumij revolt, 1832-33 (Ganga Narain’s hangama or 
iurmoi). xu, 209 pp., 2 maps. Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1967. Rs. 20. 
Franois A. Jonws: A bibliography of Arthur Waley. xi, 187 pp., front. New 

Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, [1968]. $12.50. 

LALMANI JOSHI: Studies in the Buddhisttc culture of India (during the 7th and 8th 
centuries A.D.). xh, 538 pp. Delhi, etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 1967. Rs. 30. 

Frruz KAZEMZADEE : Russia and Britain in Persia, 1864-1914 : a study in imperi- 
alism. (Yale Russian and Hast Kuropean Studies, 6.) xii, 711 pp. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 1968. $14.95, £6 15s. 

DONALD KEENE (tr.): Essays in idleness : the Tsurezuregusa of Kenko. (Records 
of Civilization : Sources and Studies, No. Lxxv; Unesco Collection of Repre- 
sentative Works, Japanese Series.) xxii, 213 pp. New York and London: 
Columbia University Press, 1967. $6.50, 58s. 

ARTHUR BeRRIEDALE KxrrH (tr.): The Veda of the Black Yajus school entitled 
Tatttiriya sanhita. Second issue. (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 18.) 2 vols. : 
clxxv, 288 pp. ; [iv], 289-658 pp. Delhi, ete. : Motilal Banarsidass, 1967. Rs. 16. 

J. B. KELLY: Britain and the Persian Gulf, 1795-1880. xvi, 911 pp., 2 maps. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1968. £10 10s. 

C. I. Eveens Kim and HaN-kvo Kim: Korea and the politics of imperialism, 
1876-1910. x, 260 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles : University of California Press, 
1967. $7. (English agents: Cambridge University Press. 66s. 6d.) 

J. Lewis Krapr: Travels, researches, and misstonary labours during an eighteen 
years’ residence tn eastern Africa. With an appendaz by E. G. Ravenstein. Second 
edsison, with a new sniroduction by R. C. Bridges. (Cass Library of African Studies. 
Missionary Researches and Travels, No. 2.) 75, ix—liu, 566 pp., 13 plates, 3 maps. 
London: Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 1968. £10 10s. 

J.-R. KUPPER (ed.): xv* Rencontre Assyriologeque Internationale organisée par la 
Groupe François Thureau-Dangin (Liège, 4-8 juillet 1966). La civilisation de Mars : 
compte rendu. (Bibliothèque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université 
de Liège, Fasc. onxxxit) 171 pp., plate. Paris: Société d'Édition ‘ Les Belles 
Lettres ’, 1967. Fr. 20. 

Peter LADEFOGED: A phonetic study of West African languages: an auditory- 
instrumental survey. Second edition. xviii, 74 pp., 16 plates. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1968. 35s. 

ALASTAIR LAMB: Asian frontiers: studies in a continuing problem. x, 246 pp. 
London: Pall Mall Press, 1968. 35s. 

ABDUL Lari (tr): The Tarjumän al-Qur'an, by Abul Kalam Azad. Vol. two: 
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al-Baqarah to a-Anfa al. xxii, 508 pp. London: Asia Publishing House, 
[1968]. 55s. 

FERDINAND D. LESSING and ALEX WAYMAN (ed. and trj): Mkhas-grub-rje's 
Fundamentals of the Buddhist Tantras : Rgyud sde spysls rnam par gag pa rgyas 
par brjod. (Indo-Iranian Monographs, Vol. vm:) 382 pp. The Hague, Paris: 
Mouton, 1968. Guilders 64. 

Martin Levey and Noury AL-KHALEDY : The medical formulary of al-Samargandi 
and the relation of early Arabic simples to those found in the indigenous medicine of 
the Near East and India. 382 pp. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, [° 1967]. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford University Press. £7 28. 6d.) 

Nenem Levrzion: Muslims and chiefs in West Africa: a study of Islam in the 
middle Volta basin in the pre-colonial period. (Oxford Studies in African Affairs.) 
xxvi, 228 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968. 50s. 

PETER LIENHARDT (ed. and tr.): The medicine man: Swifa ya Nguvumah. [By] 
Hasani bin Ismail. (Oxford Library of African Literature.) vu, 208 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1968. 42s. 

CHona-vax Lim: Economic development of modern Malaya. xxi, 388 pp., 5 maps. 
Kuala Lumpur, ete.: Oxford University Press, 1967. £5 16s. 6d. 

MICHAEL LOEWE : Everyday life in early imperial China during the Han period, 
202 B.0.-A.D. 220. 208 pp. London: B. T. Batsford Ltd.; New York: Q. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1968. 255. 

H. H. E. Loors: Elements of the megalithic complex in Southeast Asia : an annotated 
bibliography. (Oriental Monograph Series, No. 3.) x, 114 pp. Canberra: Centre 
of Oriental Studies in association with Australisn National University Press, 
1907. A$ 7.50. 

D. A. Low (ed.): Soundings in modern South Asian history. xi, 391 pp., map. 
London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, [1968]. 63s. 

W. 8. MoCurLovuan: Jewish and Mandaean incantation bowls in the Royal Ontario 
Museum. (Near and Middle East Series, 5.) xvii, 70 pp., 6 plates. (Toronto]: 
University of Toronto Press, [° 1967]. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 43s.) 

P. J. M. McEwaN (ed.): [Readings in African hestory.] Twentreth-century Africa. 
xxiv, 517 pp. London, etc.: Oxford University Press, 1968. 50s. 

COLIN MAGKERBAS and NEALE HUNTER: China observed. [vi], 194 pp., 8 plates. 
London: Pall Mall Press, 1968. 35s. 

A. MARSHALL MaoPuge: Kenya. (Nations of the Modern World.) 238 pp., 16 plates, 
map. London: Ernest Benn Ltd., 1968. 42s. 

T. V. MAHALINGAM : Karly South Indian palaeography. (Madras University 
Archaeological Series, No. 1.) xvi, 344 pp., 32 plates, 13 figs. Madras: University 
of Madras, 1967. Rs. 25. 

MunusiN Manni (ed.): <Alfarabe’s Book of religion and related texts. xi, 137 pp. 
Beirut: Dar el-Machreq Publishers (Imprimerie Catholique), [1968]. 

ANDREW Manco: Turkey. (New Nations and Peoples.) 192 pp., 16 plates. 
London: Thames and Hudson, [1968]. 35s. 

Mosux Ma'oz: Ottoman reform in Syria and Palestine, 1840-1861 : the impact of 
the Tanzimat on politics and society. [i], xvi, 266 pp., 2 plates. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1968. 558. 

MnaupuLA I. MARFATIA : The philosophy of Vallabhäcärya. xvi, 343 pp. Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal, 1967. Rs. 25. 

Byron K. MARSHALL: Capitalism and nationalism in prewar Japan: the ideology 
of the business elite, 1868-1941. xi, 163 pp. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1967. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 55s.) 

SAMUEL E. MARTIN and others: A Korean-English dictionary, by Samuel E. Martin, 
Yang Ha Lee, Sung-Un Chang. (Yale Linguistic Series.) xviii, 1902 pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1967. $35, £15 15s. 
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Bota, KRISHNA MATILAL: The Navya-nyäya doctrine of negation: the semantics 
and ontology of negative statements in Navya-nyäya philosophy. (Harvard Oriental 
Series, Vol. 46.) xiii, 208 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1968. 
$7.50. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 71s. 6d.) « 

CHRISTIAN MERLO and PIERRE VIDAUD : Unité des langues négro-africaines. 171 pp., 
Smaps. Paris: G.-P. Maisonneuve et Larose, 1967. Fr. 22. 

Max MEYERHOF and JOSEPH SCHAOET (ed. and tr.) : The Theologus autodidactus of 
Ibn al-Nafts. ix, 148 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968. 45s. 

Harriet C. Murs and P. 8. Nr: Intermediate reader in modern Chinese. 3 vola. : 
xxi, xev, 176, [6] pp. ; xxi, 366 pp.; xiu, 367-741 pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1967. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford University Press. £5 148.) 

REKHA Misra: Women in Mughal Indio (1526-1748 4.D.). xii, 177 pp. Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal, 1967. Rs. 15. 

Vincent MONTEL (tr): Ibn Khaldün: Discours sur l’histoire universelle (al- 
Mugaddvma). Tome premier. (Collection Unesco d'Oeuvres Représentatives, 
Série Arabe.) xxxix, 476 pp., 9 plates. Beyrouth: Commission Internationale 
pou la Traduction des Chefs-d'Oeuvre, 1967. (Distributed by Librairie Orientale, 

eyrouth.) 

H. F. Morris: Evidence in East Africa. (Law in Africa, No. 24.) xxxii, 283 pp. 
London: Sweet and Maxwell; Lagos: African University Press, 1968. 65s. 
NANDASENA MUDIYANSE : Mahayana monuments in Ceylon. xvi, 135 pp., 33 plates. 

Colombo: M. D. Gunasena and Co. Ltd., 1967. Rs. 10. 

S. N. MUKHERJEE : Sir William Jones : a study in eighteenth-century British attitudes 
to India. (Cambridge South Asian Studies, 6.) viii, 199 pp., front., 2 plates. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1968. 50s. 

Tetsuo Nasrra: Hara Kei in the politics of compromise, 1905-1915. (Harvard East 
Asian Series, 31.) xix, 314 pp., front. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1967. (Distributed m G.B. by Oxford University Press. 71s. 6d.) 

SEYYED HOSSEIN Nasr: The encounter of man and nature : the spiritual orists of 
modern man. 151 pp. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1968. 30s. 

CARL F. NATHAN: Plague prevention and politios in Manchuria, 1910-1931. 
(Harvard East Asian Monographs, 23.) vi, 104 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Hast 
Asian Research Center, Harvard University, 1967. (Distributed by Harvard 
University Press. Distributed in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 248.) 

XAVIER B. THant NaAvAGAM (ed.): Tamil studies abroad: a symposium. [vii], 
269 pp. [Kuala Lumpur]: International Association of Tamil Research, 1968. 
M$ 21. 

Hans-Otro NguHorr: Gabun—Ceschichte, Struktur und Probleme der Ausfuhr- 
wirtschaft eines Entwrcklungslandes. (Ifo-Institut für Wirtschaftsforschung, 
München. Afrika-Studien, 16.) xxii, 273 pp. Berlin, etc.: Springer-Verlag, 1967. 
DM 39. 

IAN Nisu: The story of Japan. 238 pp., 8 plates. London: Faber and Faber, 
1968. 30s. 

DAVID Oates: Studies in the anctent history of northern Iraq. xv, 176 pp., 16 plates. 
London: Oxford University Press for the British Academy, 1968. 90s. 

DEAN H. Osrecut: Effects of the second formant on the perception of velarization 
consonants in Arabic. (Janua Linguarum. Series Practica, XXXIX.) 104 pp. 
The Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1968. Guilders 18. 

ROLAND OLIVER (ed.): The dawn of African history. Second edition. vi, 106 pp., 
8 plates. London: Oxford University Press, 1968. 13s. 6d. 

HARRY M. ORLINSKY and Norman H. SwarrR: Studies on the second part of the 
book of Isaiah. (Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, Vol. xiv.) [iv], 264 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1967. Guilders 60. 

RIOHARD PANKHURST: State and land in Ethiopian history. (Monographs in Ethio- 
pian Land Tenure, No. 3.) vii, 211 pp. Addis Ababa: Institute of Ethiopian 
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Studies and Faculty of Law, Haile Sellassie I University, in association with 
Oxford University Press, 1966. 

RAPHAEL Partar: Golden river to golden road: society, culture, and change in the 
Middle East. Second edition. 461 pp. Philadelphia : University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1967. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 958.) 

SUSHIL MADHAVA PATHAK : American missionaries and Hinduism : a study of their 
contacts from 1813 to 1910. xvi, 286 pp. Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1967. 
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CASIMIR PETRATTIS (ed.) : The Arabic version of Aristotle’s Meteorology. (Recherches 
publiées sous la direction de l'Institut de Lettres Orientales de Beyrouth. Sér. 1 : 
Pensée Arabe et Musulmane, Tom. xxxrx.) 113, 148 pp., plate. Beyrouth : 
Dar el-Machreq Éditeurs, 1967. (Distributed by Librairie Orientale, Beyrouth.) 

GIOVANNI PETTINATO : Untersuchungen zur neusumerischen Landwirtschaft. I. Die 
Felder, 2. Teil. (Istituto Orientale di Napoli. Pubblicazioni del Seminario di 
Semitistica. Ricerche, rı.) vii, 299 pp. Napoli: [Istituto Universitario Orientale], 
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Ronan Cao Pran : Song dynasty musical sources and their interpretation. (Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Monograph Series, Vol. 16.) xvi, 252 pp., 7 plates. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1967. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 95s.) 

Joan G. Pwe: Malawi: a political and economic history. (Pall Mall Library of 
African Affairs.) viu, 248 pp. London: Pall Mali Press, 1968. 45s. 

Jens PLASS and ULRICH GEHRKE : Die Aden-Grenze in der Südarabienfrage (1900— 
1967). (Schriften des Deutschen Orient-[nstituts. Materialien und Dokumente.) 
xi, 347 pp., 3 maps. Opladen: C. W. Leske Verlag, 1967. DM 28. 

D. C. M. Pratt: Finance, trade, and politics n British foreign policy, 1815-1914. 
xl, 454 pp. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1968. 84s. 

LEONARD PLOTNICOV : Strangers to the ov: urban man in Jos, Nigeria. xvi, 
320 pp., 8 plates. [Pittsburgh]: University of Pittsburgh Press, [1967]. $6.95. 
JAN M. PLUVIER: A handbook and chart of South-East Asian history. xii, 58 pp. 

+ chart. Kuala Lumpur, ete.: Oxford University Press, 1967. 21s. 

JACK M. POTTER: Capitalism and the Chinese peasant : social and economic change . 
in a Hong Kong village. xiv, 215 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1968. $5.75. (English agents: Cambridge University Press. 
548. 6d.) 

J. PRIP-MSLLER : Chinese Buddhist monasteries: their plan and tts function as a 
setting for Buddhist monastic life. Second edition. xi, 396 pp., plate, 4 plans [in 
end-pocket]. Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1967. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. £18 15s.) 

Proceedings of the first International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies, Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaysia, April 1966. Vol. 1. xli, 764 pp. Kuala Lumpur: Interna- 
tional Association of Tamil Research, 1968. 

Vioror PURCELL: The Chinese in Malaya. [Reprinted.] xvi, 327 pp., 3 maps. 
Kuala Lumpur, etc.: Oxford University Press, 1967. 52s. 6d. 

Roy A. RAPPAPORT: Pigs for the ancestors: ritual in the ecology of a New Guinan 
people. xx, 311 pp., 16 plates. New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
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DowaALD B. REDFORD : History and chronology of the Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt : 
seven studies. (Near and Middle Hast Series, 3.) xii, 235 pp. [Toronto]: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, [° 1967]. (Distributed in G.B. b; Oxford University 
Press. 818.) 

GERARD Remy: Yobri: étude géographique du terroir d’un village gourmantohé de 
Haute-Volia. (Maison des Sciences de l'Homme. Atlas des Structures Agraires au 
Sud du Sahara, 1.) 99, [2] pp., 6 plates, 3 maps [in end-pocket]. Paris, La Haye: 
Mouton & Co., 1967. 
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NICHOLAS Rescuer: Studies in Arabic philosophy. vii, 162 pp. [Pittsburgh]: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, [1968]. $7.95. 

Maxime Ropinson: Magie, médecine et possession à Gondar. (École Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes—Sorbonne. vis Section: Sciences Économiques et Sociales. Le 
Monde d'Outre-Mer, Passé et Présent. Deuxième Série: Documents, v.) 203 pp. 
Paris, La Haye: Mouton & Co., 1967. Fr. 25. 

ROBERT I. RorsERa (ed.): Strike a blow and die: a narrative of race relations in 
colonial Africa by George Simeon Mwase. xliii, 135 pp., 2 plates. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1967. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 47s. 6d.) 

H. Line Rorg: Great Benin: ds customs, art and horrors. Reissued. xii, 234, 
xxxii pp. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1968. £6. 
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